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No. 1 . 


NEW YEAR’S IN THE OLDEN TTME. 


BY HENRY J . VERNON. 



— S ft Christmas, in “the olden time,” was 

ushered in by carol-singing, New Year’s was 
welcomed by the ringing of church-bells. Every 
chime was set a-going. Every steeple rocked. 
The ringers, proud of their skill, gathered to¬ 
gether, towards midpight, each one at his par¬ 
ticular rope, waiting for the signal to begin. 
That given, the merry peal burst forth, from the 
belfry high up in the tower overhead, echoing 
far and near, over hill and dale, ringing out the 
Old Year and ringing in the New. 

The present fashion of observing New Year’s 
day, by devoting it to making calls on the ladies, 
does not belong to “ the olden time,” in England, 
but is a Dutch custom, which was introduced 


into New York by the early “ Knickerbockers,” 
and has been adopted, in other cities, more or 
less, because of its convenience. Men in the 
United States, at least in the larger towns, are so 
engrossed by business, that they have no time, 
as a rule, to “ make calls” in person, and hence 
would have no opportunity to show their acknow¬ 
ledgment of the civilities they receive, in the 
way of invitations, except for this custom. A 
fashion, therefore, which §xes on one day in the 
year when the gentler sex is expected to be at 
home, and which makes that day a general holi¬ 
day, has much to recommend it, because it gives 
men of business the needed opportunity to pay 
their respects to the ladies they are acquainted 
with. Formerly, wine was served, in great pro¬ 
fusion, on these occasions. But the evils, result¬ 
ing from the practice, have produced a reform, 
and now tea and coffee, or other light beverages, 
are substituted. It is a matter of emulation, fre¬ 
quently, with ladies, to have more gentlemen 
call on them than on others. In the great cities, 
hundreds of calls are paid and received. Nor is 
it the young alone who follow this fashion. We 
know of one veteran general, who has fought in 
three wars, and is verging on ninety, who paid a 
hundred calls, in person, last New Year’s day. 
Often the ladies, after the day’s fatigues are over, 
have a supper, to which a few intimates are 
asked. Oftener still, when there are unmarried 
daughters of the house, the evening is wound up 
with a carpet-dance. 

It was not New Tear’s day alone, in “the 
good, old times,” that was kept as a holiday : the 
whole twelve days, forming the feast of lule, 
were holidays also. The merry-making began 
on Christmas eve, with carol-singing and bring¬ 
ing in the Yule log. The custom, peculiar to 
New Year’s eve, was that called the Wassail Bowl. 
It was an old Anglo-Saxon p»ctice. The name 
is said to have originated with Bfiwena, the 
daughter of Hengist, who, when first presenting 
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a bowl of drink to Vortigern, the king of the 
Britons, said, “ Was hael ,” since corrupted into 
Wassail, ** Health to you.” The Wassail Bowl 
wgs formerly carried about, on New Year’s eve, 
by village maidens, who went from door to door, 
in their several parishes, singing a few couplets 
of homely verses composed for the occasion. The 
inmates of each house, high or low, generally 
came to the porch, sipped of the contents of the 
bowl, which were usually of hot, spiced ale, and 
gave a small gratuity to the Wassailers. 

In time, the custom came to be abused, however, 
and so fell into gradual decay. It lingered long¬ 
est in Cornwall, where the habits of the people 
were more primitive, but finally disappeared, 
even there, about a century ago. 

Another practice during the New Year’s fes¬ 
tivities, was that of masking and miming. Men 
dressed themselves up in women’s attire, or other 
disguises, and went from house to house, like the 
W:issailers, bearing torches, if at night. Promi¬ 
nent among these masqueraders were the hobby¬ 
horse and the dragon. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of “The Abbott,” there is a graphic de¬ 
scription of such masquerades. • There was always 
raorelicenSfe, with them, than with the Wassailers, 
and their exhibitions frequently ended in riot. 


The custom has almost 
entirely disappeared 
in England. It sur¬ 
vives, in the United 
States, or rather has 
re-appeared, at least, 
in some of our eastern 
cities, in the men and 
boys who parade the 
streets, at Christmas 
and New Year, dis¬ 
guised as Indians, Af¬ 
ricans, Moors, Turks, 
Chinese, or others. 

During the whole of 
these twelve days that 
followed Christmas, 
and that were inclu¬ 
ded in the Yule festiv¬ 
ities, “ open-house,” 
so to speak, was kept 
in town and country 
alike, in “ the olden 
time.” But it was 
in the country, and 
among the gentry and 
nobility, that “ enter¬ 
taining” was especial¬ 
ly practiced. Queen 
Elizabeth was person¬ 
ally averse to the upper classes spending these 
holidays away from their ancestral acres. There 
is a letter extant, written by her orders, and in 
the old, high Henry-the-Eighth spirit, which 
shows her to have been her father’s daughter to 
the full; a letter in which “ the gentlemen of 
Norfolk and Suffolk are commanded to depart 
from London before Christmas, and repair to their 
counties, and there keep hospitality among their 
neighbors .” It is this era that the song, “The 
Old and Young Courtiers,” commemorates; and 
the general testimony is that the song was written 
but little after that time. The verses first ap¬ 
peared in print, in the last century, in the “ Per- 
oy Reliques,” and were there said to have been 
taken from a black-letter copy in the Pepy’s col¬ 
lection. The opening stanzas certainly favors 
the conclusion, that they are not later than the 
reign of James the First. 

“ I‘ll “tng you an old Bong, made by a fine old pate, 

Of a worshipful old gentleman, who had a great estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate. 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at hts gate 
Like an old courtier of the queen's 
And the queen’s old courtier.” 

I 

The stately edifices, which had begun to be 
built first, in the time of Henry the Eighth, but 
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nutmeg, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crab apples. Coffee 
and tea were then unknown 
in England, and ale was the 
universal substitute. The 
ordinary breakfast of Queen 
Elizabeth and her maids of 
honor was beefsteak, which 
they washed down with a 
thin sour ale; and roast 
beef was literally the staple 
food at dinner; but this 
standing dish was relieved, 
on festive occasions, with 
capons, herons, bitterns, 
cranes, partridges, snipes, 
plovers, woodcocks, and 
venison. The poorer classes 
fared differently from this. 
Except for their bit of 
roast beef at Christmas, 
they often/ went, from 
year’s to year’s end, with¬ 
out tasting anything better 
than salted meat, chiefly 
bacon; and not infrequently 
they did not have even 
that. 

There were few lKwks in 
those times, so that the 
days were given up to out- 
of-door sports, while the 
evenings were devoted to 
merry games. Very many 
of those now played only 
by children, or by half- 
grown girls and boys, were 
then the common pastimes 
of all. “ Feed The Dove,” 
which were principally the results of the great ; “ Hunt the Slipper,” and ** Forfeits,” were par- 
wealth amassed during the peaceful reign of; ticularly popular. An old poem, called “ A New 
Queen Elizabeth, and scores of which, from Year’s Gift,” enumerates a number of them, 
Burleigh Hall down, still remain, dotting the which, like “ Fox-i’-th’-hole,” are quite forgotten 
fiiir counties of England, and* are known, in ; now, or known only to antiquaries, 
architecture, as Tudor man¬ 
sions, were now thrown 
open to guests from far 
and near, who generally 
came to spend a fortnight, 
arriving before Christmas, 
and remaining until a week 
after New Year’s. The most 
popular beverage, during 
these weeks, among the 
wealthier classes, was what 
was called “lamb’s wool,” 
a drink composed of ale. 
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“ Of Christmas sports, the Wassail Bowl, 

That’s tossed up after Fox-l’-th’-hole; 

Of Bllnd-mau’a-bufl, and of the care 
That young men have to shoe the mare; 

Of Twelfth-tide cake, of peas and beans. 
Wherewith you make those merry scenes, 

When as ye chouse your king and queen, 

And cry out ‘ Hey for our town green.' 

Of ash-heap*, in the which ye use 
Husbands and wives by streaks to choose.’* 

The boundless hospitality of the Yule fortnight 
has long since died out, even in England; but it 
has left its traces behind, in a general pity and 
commiseration for the poor. At no other season 
dp the wants of “suffering, sad humani¬ 
ty” impress themselves so forcibly upon 
the heart. This is partly because the 
severe weather of winter hardly ever sets 
in until about that time, and in conse¬ 
quence, the privations of poverty, and 
especially the rigors of cold, are not so 
fully realized. Even the selfish miser 
opens his palm at New Year’s. Many 
changes have taken place in our social 
customs, since the days of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, but the custom of “remembering 
the poor” at this season still survives. 
Tender-hearted women still pause, at the 
spectacle of misery, and lighten the sor¬ 
rows of widows and orphans, starving 
amid the plenty of our great cities, as 
they did a generation ago, a century ago, 
three hundred years ago; and never are 
they more beautiful than when, engaged 
in such deeds of charity. “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these— 


ye have done it unto Me,** 
said the Great Teacher : 
words that every one should 
remember at this season. 

The New Year is a time to 
forgive injuries as well; for 
charity has a larger mean- 
ing than mere alms-giving. 
“Faith, Hope, and Chari¬ 
ty,” says the Apostle, “ anu 
the greatest of these is Chan¬ 
ty** “ Forgive us our tres¬ 
passes as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,’* 
were the words of Him. It is 
right to recall these teach¬ 
ings in this material age ; 
to go back to the faith of 
our childhood; and to re¬ 
member what are the truly 
noble things in life. 

The ringing of bells, that 
ushered in New Years, in 
J the olden time, still ushers it in, at least in most 
j cities and villages, not only in England, but in 
the United States also. But even the music of 
| the chimes grows hushed, at last: the watchers 
seek their beds; and silence falls on Nature. The 
moon, if she is at the full, that New Year’s Eve, 
looks down on quiet church and sleeping village, 
perhaps on fields of virgin snow, and so the Old 
Year, going solitary to his grave, makes way for 
the New Year, coming, like a bride to the bride¬ 
groom, all splendor and light, and gladness, and 
i prophecy of happiness to be. 
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BY FRANK L E 

It was sunset, when Paul de Beauville drew 
rein, in front of the iron gates. He knew that 
he had reached his journey’s end, for, at the foot 
of the hill, an old negro woman had informed 
him, that the great house he saw above, through 
the trees, was Grantham Manor, and that he 
would find entrance to the grounds at the top of 
the ascent. 

He had been born in France, and had always 
lived there; but some twenty years before, just 
previous to the War of Independence, an elder 
sister had married an American. She had often 
invited him to come and see her, but no opportu¬ 
nity had presented, until now. Robespierre, 
however, having got the ascendancy in Paris, 
and it having become dangerous to be either well¬ 
born or accomplished, Paul had quietly slipped 
away and taken passage for the New World. 

Meantime, he had sent his sister word of his 
coming, and how, as he rode up the avenue, ho 
remembered how many years it hail been, since 
he had seen her. Why, she was sixty, an old 
woman, and he was himself forty, almost an old 
man ! Then, in addition to her, ho would proba¬ 
bly meet his cousin Ralph, his sister’s son, and 
a Miss Margery, of whom recent letters had 
spoken, his sister’s ward, a relative of her hus¬ 
band’s. What were they all like ? 

Suddenly, he heard a step, and looking up 
from his reverie, saw a young lady so lovely, that 
he had a hasty thought, imaginative as he was, 
that he had met a dryad, or some sort of beauti¬ 
ful woodland spirit. He stopped his horse, lifted 
his hat, sprang to the ground, and stood there in 
a maze. But the lady, who was much the less 
embarrassed of the two, moved forward a step, 
and said, in excellent French: 

“It is Monsieur de Beauville, I am sure. 
Madame Grantham will be charmed. She has 
been sadly uneasy, with these terrible times in 
Paris. It is such a pity Ralph is away. But 
you will be very welcomp.” 

The sound of his own language, so prettily 
spoken, added to Paul’s bewilderment. He was 
too thorough-bred to attempt any personal com¬ 
pliment ; but he thanked the speaker for her 
welcome ; and every word and glance was full of 
an exquisite courtesy, which very few women 
could have resisted. 

Then he began to ask news of his sister: to 
Vol. LXXVII.—2. 
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profess regret at his nephew’s absence; and to 
utter some skilfully-roundabout remark, which 
might cause his hearer to vouchsafe the informa¬ 
tion, that he sought. She took the hint. 

“I am your sisters ward, Miss Margery Os¬ 
borne,” she said, smiling, “and will walk back 
to the house with you. My cousiu is not very 
well, and if (he servants should tell her too 
abruptly of your arrival, she might get one of her 
nervous headaches.” 

“ Thank you very much,” he replied, thinking 
how this thoughtfulness for an aged woman added 
to the speaker’s other charms. 

It was still quite a distance to the house, and 
by the time they came to the broad lawn, which 
swept away in front of the mansion, they had 
talked of Paul’s voyage, of his sister, of Ralph, 
and the beauty of the scenery ; and Margery had 
discovered that the newcomer spoke English, and 
spoke so perfectly, that she felt ashamed of hav¬ 
ing addressed him in French. So she persisted 
in talking in her own language, rather to his dis¬ 
appointment, for the accents of his native tongue 
sounded singularly sweet to his ear, when uttered 
by her lips. 

Miss Osborne called a servant to take his horse, 
and De Beauville walked slowly up and down 
the verandah, while she herself went to prepare 
Madam Grantham for his arrival. 

It was not very long before she returned, say¬ 
ing, eagerly: “ Come, please, come! Madam was 
not startled—she guessed almost at once that it 
was you.” 

In her pleasant excitement, she seemed to grow 
each instant more beautiful. She passed swiftly 
up the broad staircase, and Paul followed. They 
reached a door, at the furthest end of the long 
corridor. Margery opened it, motioned him to 
enter, and disappeared. 

Looking down the soft dimness of the chamber, 
Faul saw a stately, white-haired lady, rising to 
meet him, and heard her voice call gladly: 

“Brother, oh, brother!’* 

Then they were in one another’s arms, and for 
a season, Taul forgot everything else, in the joy 
of their reunion. After awhile, madam, herself, 
noticed Margery’s absence. 

“ Always the dearest, most thoughtful girl in 
the world,” she said. “ She is like a daughter 
to me, Paul.” 
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Just then Miss Osborne appeared. j 

“ Cousin,” she said, to Madam Grantham, 44 1 
have told them to hurry supper. I hoped monsieur 
would be hungry, after his ride. And I thought, 
perhaps, you would like to have the supper served 
here, as you cannot go down stairs, this evening.” 

For a couple of days, Madam Grantham was 
still obliged to keep her chamber; after that she 
was quite herself again. Paul found her charm¬ 
ing. But he perceived, plainly, in spite of her 
gentleness and sweetness, her even caressing 
manners, that she had a strong will, and had evi¬ 
dently always ruled supreme over every person 
who came within her orbit. 

The days floated by to Paul like an enchanted 
dream. Margery Osborne was a new revelation 
to him. He had never met any one so bright, so 
witty, and yet so womanly before. More than 
four weeks went by, and now the time for Ralph 
Grantham’s return was at hand. 

I have no space to speak of Ralph. But Paul 
heard his name incessantly, from morning till 
night. The young man’s mother, the servants, 
the visitors, even Miss Osborne herself, all seemed 
to consider Ralph the pivot upon which the world 
turned. Ralph and Ralph’s future, Ralph’s likes 
and dislikes, appeared to be of more importance 
than the rise and fall of empires and dynasties. 

A portrait of him, taken a few months before, I 
showed Paul that he was a very handsome young I 
fellow; but even at twenty-two, the face exhib¬ 
ited much of the decision and will which were 
his mother’s chief characteristics, and he reflected 
that if ever the wishes of the pair should clash 
the result might be sad to both. 

Paul said something of the kind, one day, to Mar¬ 
gery, and discovered that the same idea had often 
alarmed her. She spoke of her absent cousin, 
with a freedom, which prevented any fancy rising 
in her listener’s mind, that she cared for him, 
except in a sisterly way. So Be Beauvillc drifted 
on, in his beautiful dream, for, of course, you 
perceive that he had fallen in love with the girl 
on the instant she appeared before him, in the 
depths of the wood, like some creature of a higher 
order than a mere mortal. 

One of Paul’s countrymen—a fugitive like 
himself—often came to the Manor. L<$on Duval 
was a fine young fellow, clever and handsome, 

. but old madam did not like his frequent rides out 
to Grantham, and when he had gone, one day, 
she spoke to her brother. 

“You see, Paul,” she said, “Margery is a 
beauty and an heiress—one can’t tell what folly 
the young man might get into his head.” 

“ Why, it would be sheer impertinence, on his 
part!” cried Paul, alarmed at once. 


44 And if he gets in earnest, he might suffer,” 
rejoined she. 44 That is why I mention it—there 
is no fear for Margery—” 

44 Oh 1” ejaculated Paul, for his sister had 
paused abruptly, as if leaving her sentence un¬ 
finished ; and he wondered what she meant. 

44 1 have said nothing to you about my hopes 
and plans,” she continued, laughing pleasantly. 

44 Men are so clumsy—excuse me—they always 
let out things. And I was afraid you might 
startle my darling little girl, by betraying that 
you knew—” 

“Startle Marg—startle Miss Osborne—what 
do you mean?” he asked, as she broke off to 
finish her laugh, while she tapped his arm affec¬ 
tionately with her pretty white hand. 

44 Yes 1 Well, I* 11 tell you my secret,” she con¬ 
tinued. 44 Ralph may be here any day now, and 
I want you to know about everything.” 

“Yes,” Paul echoed, confused by an odd ring¬ 
ing in his ears. Luckily he had seated himself 
with his back to the window; it was already 
deep twilight, so his face remained lost in the 
shadows. 

“Margery is to marry Ralph,” old madam 
went on, with a determined ring in her voice, as 
if destiny were speaking through her lips. 

“Are they engaged?” De Beauvillc asked. 

44 She is just a year younger than he,” pursued 
old madam. “ By her father’s will, she does not 
attain her majority until twenty-five. If she 
married without my consent, she could not touch 
her money—oh, my cousin was a very sensible 
man 1 But there was no need to restrain Mar¬ 
gery—the dearest girl—why, Paul, she never 
opposed me in her life. Ralph is a little head¬ 
strong sometimes—but she—oh, never!” 

“And—and it is quite settled?” De Deauville 
heard himself ask, in a slow, calm voice. 

“Settled? Why, I just told you—I meant it 
when they were children I” Again Fate seemed 
to speak. 44 She has loved him all her life—how 
could she help it, indeed?” and now a thrill of 
arrogant, motherly pride quickened old madam’s 
determined utterance. 

De Beauville grasped the arm of his chair firmly, 
with one hand, but sat still, though the ringing in 
his ears was as loud as the swell of a tornado now, 

; and he grew icy chill from head to foot. 

“I’ll tell you everything,” pursued madam, 
with a laughing amiability, which gave her lis¬ 
tener a passing spasm of cold anger. “ As I said, 
Ralph has one fault—he is headstrong I You 
may imagine I kept my plans to myself; but not 
long before you came I spoke to Ralph—do you 
know, just because I did, the absurd boy began 
\ to talk about regarding Margery as a sister—” 
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“ Ah!” Paul broke in. But she did not hear. 

“ Of course 1 did not argue. I knew he loved 
her without knowing it—why, I intended them 
to love each other! So I showed him that 1 was 
displeased; there was that business to attend to 
in Albany—1 sent him off, at once.” 

“And—and—now he—” 

But Paul was not required to finish the ques¬ 
tion he found so difficult. 

“ Oh, he writes vaguely—but I can see that 
absence has taught him/* cried madam. “ He has 
learned that, as usual, the old mother had seen 
clearly what was for his happiness. Yes, yes— 
his last letter shows me that he intends to propose 
to Slargery as soon as he gets back—I shall have 
the wedding this autumn.” 

“And you are sure that Miss Osborne—” 

“ Bless me, Paul—do you suppose I am blind ?” 
madam broke in, a little irritably. “She has 
loved him all her life.” 

There was a pause, then Monsieur de Beauville 
said: 

“In that case I congratulate you—and the 
young people, too.” 

“You good brother! I knew you would be 
pleased!” 

At this moment, the butler announced supper. 
Paul de Beauville showed a power of self-control 
that would have been natural enough in a woman, 
however young, but which was surprising in a 
man, especially one whose heart had just received 
a wound so terrible. lie went to the table; he 
talked; he was composed as usual. Somehow, 
old madam got thinking of the tone in which 
Paul had said the words “young people.” Was 
there a little feeling of regret, that such happiness 
as theirs, could never oome near him? Why 
should there not ? was madam’s reflection; and 
presently a new plan suggested itself to her. 
Why should not Paul marry? Good gracious, she 
knew the exact person for him l That bewitch¬ 
ing little widowed friend of hers in Baltimore. 
The very match for Paul! She would invite An¬ 
gela Carroll to pay her a visit. She wondered 
she had not thought of it before. But that vexa¬ 
tious, darling Ralph had kept her mind so busy. 
Why, Paul had been greatly struck with Angela’s 
picture; he was just in the mood to listen to her 
project, and the alliance would be so suitable! 

According to her habit, Margery went with 
madam to her room, when bed-time came. The 
old lady burst out at once. 

“ Paul ought to marry,” said she. 

Miss Osborne dropped into the nearest chair, 
and sat staring at her relative, in silence* 

“ Yes ! # * I have an idea. I shall invite Angela 
Carroll here, next month. Paul quite raved over 


j her picture. I do believe he has got the fancy 
in his head; in fact—” 

In came th? waiting-maid, and the conversation 
| ended. Margery Osborne scarcely passed a more 
tranquil night than Paul de Beauville himself; 
and he did not even attempt the pretence of going 
to bed until daylight. But old madam slept the 
sleep of the just, after unintentionally hurting 
the pair she loved, os cruelly as people usually 
do their friends, when they consider themselves 
elected to act the part of Destiny. 

Three days elapsed. Tbreo wretched days to 
Paul de Beauville; restless and dreary to Mar¬ 
gery ; at first full of pleasant excitement to old 
madam ; then she began to have her troubles, for 
Ralph neither came nor wrote. On the third af¬ 
ternoon, Paul told Miss Osborne, that, if his 
nephew did not arrive, that evening, he would 
himself start for Albany, the next morning. He 
and Margery had kept aloof from one another, 
during these days ; he saw how pale and heavy¬ 
eyed she looked; he understood how hard her 
part was, not only to be obliged to conceal her 
anxiety and suffering, but to encourage and guard 
the poor mother. 

Old madam had gone to lie down. She was 
sure Ralph would come that night, she said. She 
had suddenly passed from a despondent mood 
to a hopeful one; and when she said “sure,” 
she assumed her voice that was as the voice of, 
Fate. 

Margery and Paul had chanced to encounter 
each other, on the colonnade. While he was tell¬ 
ing her what ho proposed to do, a horseman ap¬ 
peared in the avenue. 

“ Is it Ralph ?” cried Paul, straining his eyes 
to get a better view. 

“ No,” said Margery. “ Oh, can something 
have happened ?” 

She hurried down the steps. Paul followed. 
The man rode up, and touching his hat, said: 

“ I have a letter for Miss Osborne.” 

“From whom?” she asked. 

“ Mr. Grantham, ma’am.” 

Margery took the missive. Paul saw her turn 
so deathly white, that he stepped forward and 
put her hand in his arm. She thanked him by 
a slight movement of the head, turned to the man, 
and said, quietly: “Take your horse to the 
stables, then go to the servants’ hall, and get 
something to eat.” 

The messenger departed. Paul led Margery 
up the steps, and put her in a. choir. 

“Something terrible has happened,” she whis¬ 
pered ; “I have had a presentiment—” 

She paused, tore open the letter, read the first 
page, gave a little cry, and fell back in her chair. 
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44 In God’s name, what is it?” exclaimed Paul. 
44 Is he hurt—ill—” 

44 Hush J” she broke in. 44 Oh, he is married !” 

Paul did not Speak : he could not. She must 
be left alone for a little; yet she must not think 
he suspected what this news was to her. He 
said something about getting her a glass of water, 
and hurried away, and stayed as long as he 
dared. When he returned, he found that she 
had gone indoors. She was seated in one of the 
drawing-rooms; she called him as he passed. 
He entered and stood beside her. She was very 
white, and her eyes had a strange, dilated look, 
like fright. He made her drink some water; 
then she gasped: 

44 How shall we tell his mother? She will 
never forgive this—never!” 

Here was safety for Paul. Old madam’s share 
in the trouble was easy to talk about. 

44 No wonder you are overcome, thinking of 
her,” he replied. 44 But what does the wretched 
boy say?” 

She put the letter in his hands. 

44 This was inside,” she said, holding up a 
second epistle. 44 It is for her. But I am to tell 
her what he has done, before I give it to her to 
read.” 

Paul’s first reflection was a curse against the 
fiendish cruelty of the man who, knowing this 
girl loved him, should choose her as the recipient 
of his confidence, nay, even add to his heartless- 
ncss, by making her the medium of communicat- j 
ing his treachery to his mother. For the instant, ; 
Paul hoped the dastard might live and die, with 
that mother’s malediction on his head. 

Then he read the letter, which was clearly, 
frankly written, though evidently by a person in 
a state of intense excitement. But from first to 
last, it ignored the fact that Margery could have 
any personal concern in the matter. 

This was the story. Early in the spring, while : 
in New York, Ralph had made the acquaintance 
of Evelyn Thorne, the sister and ward of a man, 
whose family had, almost for generations, been 
the enemies of all the Granthams. Walter Thorne, 
the brother, was especially abhorrent to old 
madam, for during the war he had made her a 
great deal of trouble, by declaring that she was a 
Tory, and once, when business had called her j 
within the lines of the American array, he had 
actually succeeded in having her arrested as a \ 
spy. The trouble only lasted a few hours, as she 
was able to secure the aid of the general in com- / 
mand; but naturally the circumstance had in¬ 
creased madam’s hatred. 

And the two young people had fallen in love, 
and had managed to meet often, until Evelyn 


I was obliged to accompany her brother to Albany. 

When Ralph reached there, in September, he 
( contrived to see her again. At last a servant be¬ 
trayed them to the brother. Evelyn was shut up 
\ a prisoner, in their house, near the town. Ai 
| length, she succeeded in getting a letter to Ralph, 
| telling him, that, on the next evening, she was 
to be forced to marry one of her brother’s friends 
\ —a man noted for his vices and evil life. 

| Ralph at this went to work, and succeeded in 
carrying her off, only a few hours before the time 
| set for the wedding ceremony. He married her 
| at once, in Albany, and on the next morning, 

; despatched his messenger, with the letters for 
Margery Osborne. 

Paul finished the perusal of the letter, and 
then glanced down at Margery, who sat pale and 
tearless before him. 

44 Help me—advise me I” she exclaimed. 44 Oh, 
how am I to tell his mother?” 

Before Paul could speak, there was the rustle 
; of a woman’s garments, just behind them. Both 
; turned, and saw old madam, tottering back and 
forth, one hand pressed hard against her heart, 
her face eeamed and convulsed with agony. 

“My boy is dead I” she groaned in an awful 
voice. 44 My boy is dead!” 

44 No, no I” they called at once. 

4 4 You are lying to me ! ” she shrieked. 4 4 Oh —” 

“Sister, sister, listen!” Paul broke in. He 
I must tell her, no matter how, else she would go 
! mad. 44 He is alive—he is well—but married !” 

His hearer staggered back. Margery and De 
| Beauville started towards her. She pushed them 
; away, sat down in a chair, turned towards them 
a face as rigid as if she had been suddenly 
changed to stone, and muttered : 

44 1 am an old woman, but I did not know I 
had grown childish. Speak, one of you, for I 
did not understand.” 

44 Sister, it is true—here is his letter.” 

Old madam shivered. The spasm passed in an 
instant; then she sat more erect than before. 

44 Read the letter,” was all she said. 

Paul read it, as well as his choked voice would 
permit. His sister listened, mute, motionless 
to the close. Then she looked up, and a dread¬ 
ful ghost of a smile crossed her lips, as she said, 
44 You see I was right—my son is dead!” 

The first thought, in the minds of both her 
listeners, was that the shock had turned her 
brain ; but her next words showed their error. 

44 Ralph Grantham is Evelyn Thorne’s husband 
now—I have no child left in the world !” 

44 Don’t say it, don’t!” cried Margery, with a 
sudden burst of tears. 44 Monsieur, speak—im¬ 
plore her I .Don’t say a word yet, cousin—wait 
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—reflect—see, here is Ralph’s letter to you—oh, j they saw that she never turned the page. Once 
read 4—do read it—cousin—cousin I” < she dropped into a doze—called, suddenly, 

She fell at old madam’s feet, embracing her \ “ Ralph, my Ralph 1” Then she wakened, 
knees, pleading still more wildly; and Paul } glanced angrily at the pair, who were watching 
added his entreaties. For a time madam did not ; her, and said, “ I fell asleep—I don’t remember 
even seem to hear their voices. Her glazed eyes \ what I was dreaming. Go, both of you, and 
were fixed on vacancy. ! walk on the colonnade. I have kept you 

“ Get up, Margery,’* she said, at length. “ Paul, < indoors too much.” 
give me your arm—I will go to my room.” * j When the two were beyond her hearing, 
They accompanied her in silence. When they j Margery said, in a rather frightened tone: 
had reached her door, Paul said: “ I laid Ralph’s letter on the table by her—I 

“ You must lie down—” am sure she will read it now.” 

“I must do my duty,” she interrupted. “I * They left her alone, for nearly an hour. When 
have done it all my life—I shall not falter now.” j they went back, they could see that she had been 
She sent the pair away. They did not dare to ; weeping; and the letter had disappeared ; but 
expostulate further. i she did not speak of it. She was more calm 

In the evening, madam sent for her brother, J than her two companions. She talked of the 
and showed him a letter, which she had written, j weather, the autumn work to be done upon the 
It gave Ralph the control of a large income, but j farms, any trifle which made conversation, 
forbade him her house. j Presently the tramp of horses’ hoofs became 

“ The fortune is mine while I live,” she said, \ audible. Margery darted to the window. Paul 
“ but I never did a mean thing yet—I am too { followed Old madam did not stir, 
old to begin. He has wealth, a wife—let him be l “ His wife is with him,” whispered Margery, 
happy, if he can—but I have no longer a son.” j “ Oh, what will she say ?” 

She requested Paul to have the letter sent, j Her auut’s voice BtA*tled them. 

But after holding a consultation with Margery, “Hid you say Evelyn Thorne was with him?” 
he decided to keep it back for the present. Paul \ she called. “ Then go, one of you, and Bay —” 
wrote to his nephew, in the meantime, that his j “No, no!” moaned Margery, 
mother was very angry, but had no intention ofj “Liston,” Paul said, more sternly than she 
injuring him pecuniarily. Margery wrote, too, j had ever heard him speak; “remember what 
but what she wrote, Do Deauville did not know, j your heart cravod, when you believed that death 
For two days old madam bore up, and would not j was near. Be truo to yourself, not to pride.” 
allow Ralph’s name to be mentioned; but on the j His sister did not reply. For a moment, she 
third, she was seized with a chill, such os some- j covered her face with one hand, then let it drop 
times precedes paralysis. They put her in bed, \ to her side, only signing to Margery, who had 
and sent for the doctor immediately, but for J made a movement as if to go, to remain, 
nearly a fortnight she was dangerously ill. One < Paul stood behind his sister 9 chair, leaning 
night, when the chill and sinking fit came on, ] his arm on the back. Margery was stooping 
she believed herself dying. The mother's heart, j over old madam, her face full of entreaties she 
in this crisis, asserted its supremacy ; arrogance j dared not utter. Suddenly the door from the 
and pride, and hate were forgotten; she per- j entrance-hall opened, and Ralph Grantham 
mitted Ralph to be sent for; but she did not, ‘ appeared, leading, by the hand, a girl so exquis- 
even then, consent to receive his wife. \ itely lovely, so delicate, so shrinking, so timid, 

From that hour, she began to mend. Margery : with such a necessity for protection, such powers 
and Paul feared she might retract her permis- j of gratitude therefor expressed in face and 
sion; but she did not; did not even mention her \ attitude, looking, too, so young and child-like, 
son’s name again. j that Nemesis herself must have softened towards 

Several days passed, before Ralph could reach j the frightened creature, 
the Manor. On the afternoon, when he might be The pair came slowly up the great room. Still 
expected, madam had herself dressed, and j madam did not stir, but sat stony and inexora- 
aaslsted down the stairs, into the great drawing- j blc. Margery leaned over her, in pleading 
room. She took her seat, in the arm-chair, \ silence. Paul de Beauville looked at his nephew, 
which she usually occupied, near one of the < and again a fiery wrath rose in his soul, as he 
windows; opened a book on the table beside her; < felt Margery's arm, which unconsciously touched 
and there she waited. Margery and Paul went / bis, tremble convulsively, and reflected that 
in and out. She answered, if they spoke, not < Ralph had won happinoss by breaking her heart, 
otherwise; sometimes she affected to read; but \ There was something terrible in the silence. 
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The poor little bride looked as if Bhe 'would drop, 
in spite of her husband’s presence and sympathy. 
Half way up the room, Ralph stopped. 

“ Mother/” he called, in a voice through 
which, eager and pleading os it was, rang the 
pride and will old madam had bequeathed to 
him, “ I hare brought your daughter, to ask par¬ 
don for your son—you will not refuse her!" 

And the pretty little wife gave one sob, and 
made a movement, as if to hurry forward, and 
fh.ll at old madam’s feet. But Ralph checked her. : 

“ Mother!” he called again. 

This time, old madam’s proud head sank; 
her right hand Stretched itself slowly out, in the 
welcome she had no voice to speak; and in 
another second, Ralph’s arms were about her 
neck, and Evelyn was folded to her heart. 

When sunset came, Paul de Beauville wandered 
away through the depths of the great garden, 
which stretched to the left of the house. lie 
came to a rustic arbor, and feeling tired, after 
all the varied emotions of the day, paused there 
to rest. As he entered, he found himself face 
to face with Margery Osborne, weeping bitterly. 

He went quite mad, at ftiis spectacle. He for¬ 
got that care for her maidenly delicacy forbade his 
ever letting her suspect he knew her secret. Ho j 
hurried towards her, crying: 

“ Margery, Margery, I think I shall go back 
to Europe.” 

She answered, but with hastily averted head, 

“You told me so yesterday! Aunt will be 
sorry.” 

“ But I did not tell you why—I must now! 

I love you—I love you ! Oh, Margery, wouldn’t j 
it be easier to go with me than to live here to j 
suffer at the sight of their happiness ? I would 
be so good to you—so tender of you—Margery I” 

He was kneeling at her feet, clasping her 
hand in his, looking up into her eyes. 


“ Could you, Margery?” he pleaded. “See, he 
is only a boy. Oh, believe me, the time wUl come 
—no, I did not mean to say that! Oh, Margery, 
will you let me care for you—shelter you? I 
have loved you from the first moment we met—I 
shall love you to the end of my life! I will be so 
good to you—you shall never have cause to regret! 
Margery, Margery, will you be my wife?” 

She smiled at him, through her tears, and 
answered: 

“ I will be your wife, because—because I love 
you—and I never dreamed of caring for any other 
man.” 

So, when Paul got sane enough for explanations 
to be made, it oame out that Margery had long 
known of old madam’s intentions to marry her to 
Ralph, and had dreaded, that, sooner or later, 
the refusal, which she must give, would alienate 
the old lady from her forever. 

The next day, Madam Grantham could distract 
her thoughts long enough from Ralph and his 
wife, whom the mother already adored, to listen 
to Paul’s story, but not understanding that he 
had already told his secret to Margery, she said : 

“ The poor girl will not listen to you : her hurt 
is too keen. Oh, what a selfish old woman I am. 
I have been so ha^py with my bad boy, and bis 
pretty bird, that I forgot!” 

Then Paul succeeded in making her compre¬ 
hend that Margery had only cared for Ralph as 
a brother, that she loved him—Paul. 

“How do you know?” demanded old madam. 

“ She told me so !” 

“ Like your impudence, to speak to lier before 
you had my permission !” said madam, and for a 
moment felt vexed with Margery, for being so 
ungrateful, as not to have adored her son. 
Then she recollected what a blessing it was, that 
everything had ended as it had, and wept and 
laughed at once. 


MID-WINTER 

BT MAUD UE1CDIT H . ' 


Oh, I am so weary, 

'Waiting for the May; 

Waiting for arbutus flowers, 

And the softly-falling showier*, ^ 

And the warm, sweet breezes 
Of the May. 

Oh, my heart is sighing, 

Sighing for the May; 

For the long, bright, sunny, rambles, 
Through the woods, and ’mong the brambles, 
For the song of robins, 

All the day. 


For the golden sunshine, 
Sunshine of the May; 

For tho round fern-fronds all starting, 
For tho brown leaves softly parting, 
Where the violets blossom 
In the May. 

Yes, my heart is longing, 
Longing for the May; 

For tho pink of blooming peaches, 

For tho long, sweet orchard readies, 
And the feathered minstrels 
Of the May. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Stowbridgb had been shakeiuto its founda¬ 
tions. w 

It may as well be explained, however, at the 
outset, that it would not take much of a sensa¬ 
tion to give Stowbridge a great shock. In the 
first place, Stowbridge was not used to sensations, 
and was used to going on the even and respecta¬ 
ble tenor of its way, regarding the outside world 
with private distrust, if not with open disfavor. 
The new mills had been a trial to Stowbridge—a 
sore trial. On being told of the owners’ plan of ; 
building them, old Lady Theobald, who was the ’ 
corner-stone of the social edifice of Stowbridge, ) 
was said, by a spectator; to have turned deathly l 
pale with rage, and on the first day of their \ 
being opened in working order, she had taken to j 
her bed, and remained shut up in her darkened > 
room for a week, refusing to sec anybody, and \ 
even going so far as to send a scathing message i 
to the curate of St. James, who called in fear and j 
trembling because he was afraid to stay away. > 

44 With mills and mill hands,” her ladyship ! 
announced to Mr. Laurence, the mill owner, \ 
when chance first threw them together, “ with \ 
mills and mill hands come murder, massacre j 
and mob law.” And she said it so loudly, and > 
with so stern an air of conviction, that the two > 
Misses Briarton, who were of a timorous and j 
tearful nature, dropped their buttered muffins, l 
(it was at one of the tea-parties, which were 
Stowbridge’s only dissipation,) and shuddered 
hysterically, feeling that their fate was sealed, 
and that they might, any night, find three mascu¬ 
line mill hands secreted under their beds, with 
bludgeons. But as no massacres took place, and 
the mill hands were pretty regular in their 
habits, and even went so far as to send their 
children to Lady Theobald’s free school, anif 
accepted the tracts left weekly at their doors, 
whether they could read or not, Stowbridge 
gradually recovered from the shock of finding 
itself forced to exist in close proximity to mills, 

* and was just settling itself to sleep the sleep of 
fthe just again, when, as I have said, it was 
shaken to its foundations. 

It was Miss Belinda Bassett who received the 
first shock. Miss Belinda Bassett was a decorous 


little maiden lady, who lived in a decorous little 
house on High street, (which was considered a 
very genteel street in Stowbridge.) She had 
lived in the same house all her life, her father 
had lived in it, and bo also had her grandfather. 
She had gone out, to take tea, from its doors two 
or three times a week, ever since she had been 
twenty, and she had had her little tea-parties in 
its front parlor as often as any other genteel 
Stowbridge entertainer. She had risen at seven, 
breakfasted at eight, dined at two, taken tea at 
five, and gone to bed at ten, with such regularity 
for fifty years, that to rise at eight, breakfast at 
nine, dine at three, take tea at six, and go to bed 
at eleven, would, she was firmly convinced, bo 
but to 44 fly in the face of Providence,” as she 
put it, and sign her own death warrant. Conse¬ 
quently, it is easy to imagine what a tremor and 
excitement seized her, when, one afternoon, as 
she sat waiting for her tea, a coach from the 
Blue Lion dashed—or, at least, almost dashed— 
up to the front door, a young lady got out, and 
the next minute the hand-maiden, Mary Anne, 
threw open the door of the parlor, announcing, 
without the least preface: 

44 Your niece, mum, from ’Mcriker.” 

Miss Belinda got up, feeling that her knees 
really trembled beneath her. 

In Stowbridge, America was not approved of, 
in fact was almost entirely ignored, as a country 
where, to quote Lady Theobald, 44 the laws were 
loose, and the prevailing sentiments revolu¬ 
tionary.” It was not considered good taste to 
know Americans—which was not unfortunate, as 
there were none to know—and Miss Belinda 
Bassett had always felt a delicacy in mentioning 
her only brother, who had emigrated to the United 
States in his youth, having first disgraced himself 
by the utterance of the blasphemous remark that 
he “ wanted to get to a place where a fellow could 
stretch himself, and not be bullied by a lot of 
old tabbies.” From the day of his departure, 
when he had left Miss Belinda bathed in tears of 
anguish, she had heard nothing of him, and 
here upon the threshold stood Mary Anne, with 
delighted eagerness in her countenance, repeating, 

" Your niece, mum, from ’Meriker!” 

And with the words, her niece entered. 

(35) 
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Miss Belinda put her hand to her heart. 

The young lady, thus announced, was the pret¬ 
tiest and at the same time the most extraordinary¬ 
looking young lady she had ever seen in her life. 
Stowbridge contained nothing approaching this 
niece. Her dress was so very stylish that it was 
quite startling in its effect, her forehead was 
covered down to her large, pretty eyes themselves 
with curls of yellow-brown hair, and her slender 
throat was swathed round and round with a 
grand scarf of black lace. 

She made a step forward, and then stopped, 
looking at Miss Belinda. Her eyes which had 
very long lashes, that gave them a wide, open 
appearance, suddenly, to Miss Belinda’s amaze¬ 
ment, filled with tears. 

“ Didn’t you,” she said, “ah, dear, didn't you 
get the letter ?” 

“The—the letter!” faltered Miss Belinda. 
“What letter, my—my dear?” 

“Pa’s,” was the answer. “Oh, I see you 
didn’t!” And she sank into the nearest chair, 
putting her hands up to her face, and beginning 
to cry outright. 

“I—am Octavia B-bassett,” she said. “We 
were coming to surp-prisc you, and travel in 
Europe, but the mines went wrong, and p-pa was 
obliged to go back to Nevada.” 

“The mines?” gasped Miss Belinda. 

“ S-silver mines,” wept Octavia. “And we 
hod scarcely landed when Piper cabled, and pa 
had to turn back. It was something about shares, 
and he may have lost his last dollar!” 

Miss Belinda sank into a chair herself. 

“ Mary Anne,” she said, faintly, “ bring me a 
glass of water.” 

Her tone was such that Octavia removed her 
handkerchief from her eyes, and sat up to examine 
her. 

“Are you frightened?” she asked, in some 
alarm. 

Miss Belinda took a sip of the water brought 
by her hand-maiden, replaced the glass upon the 
salver, and shook her head deprccatingly. 

“Not exactly frightened, my dear,” she said, 
“but so amazed that I find if difficult to—to 
collect myself.” 

Octavia put up her handkerchief again to wipe 
away a sudden new gush of tears. 

“ If shares intended to go down,” she said, “ I 
don’t see why they couldn’t go down before we 
started, instead of waiting until we got over here, 
and then spoiling everything.” 

“ Providence, my dear—” began Miss Belinda.- 

But slieVas interrupted by the re-entrance of 
Mary Anne. 

“ The man from the Lion, mum, wants to know 


} 9 

what’s to be done with the trunks. There’s six 
of ’em, an’ they’re all that ’eavy as he says he 
wouldn’t lift one alone for ten shillin’.” 

“ Six I” exclaimed Miss Belinda. “ Whose are 
they?” 

“Mine,” replied Octavia. “Wait a minute. 
I’ll go out to him.” 

Miss Belinda was astounded afresh by the alac¬ 
rity with which her niece seemed to forget her 
troubles and rise to the occasion. The girl ran 
to the front door as if she was quite used to direct¬ 
ing her own affairs, and began to issue her 
orders. 

“You will have to get another man,” she said. 
“You might have known that. Go and get 
one somewhere.” 

And when the man went off, grumbling a little 
and evidently rather at a loss before such per¬ 
emptory coolness, she turned to Miss Belinda. 

“Where must he put them?” she asked. It 
did not seem to have occurred to her once that 
her identity might be doubted, and some slight 
obstacles arise before her, 

“I am afraid,” faltered Miss Belinda, “that 
five of them will have to be put in the attic.” 

And in fifteen minutes, five of them were put 
into the attic, and the sixth—the biggest of all— 
stood in the trim little spare chamber, and 
pretty Miss Octavia had sunk into a puffy, little, 
chintz-covered easy chair, while her newly-found 
relative stood before her, making the most 
laudable efforts to recover her equilibrium, and 
not to feel as if her head was spinning round 
and round. 


CHAPTER II. 

The natural result of these efforts was that 
Miss Belinda was moved to shed a few tear^. 

“ I hope you will excuse my being too startled 
to say I was glad to see you,” she said. “I 
have not seen my brother for thirty years, and I 
was very fond of him.” 

“ He said you were,” answered Octavia. 
“ And he was very fond of you, too. He didn’t 
write to you, because he made up his mind not 
to let you hear from him until he was a rich 
onan, and then ho thought he would wait until ho 
could come home, and surprise you. He was 
awfully disappointed when ho had to go back 
without seeing you.” 

“ Poor, dear Martin,” wept Miss Belinda, 
gently. “Such a journey!” 

Octavia opened her charming eyes, in surprise. 

“ Oh, he’ll come back again !” she said. “ And 
he doesn’t mind the journey. The journey is 
nothing, you know.” 

“Nothing!” echoed Miss Belinda. “A 
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voyage across the Atlantic nothing? When one J 
thinks of the danger, my dear—” \ 

Octavia’s eyes opened a shade wider. : 

“ W'e have made the trip to the States, across ; 
the Isthmus, twelve times, and that takes a ; 
month,” she remarked. “So we don’t think \ 
ten days much.” j 

“Twelve times!” said Miss Belinda, quite \ 
appalled. “ Dear, dear, dear!” And for some 
moments, she could do nothing but look at her \ 
young relative, in doubtful wonder, shaking her j 
head, with actual sadness. j 

But she finally recovered herself, with a little ; 
start. | 

“What am I thinking of,” she exclaimed, > 

remorsefully, “ to let you sit here, in this way. j 
Pray excuse me, my dear. You see I am so | 

upset.” \ 

She left her chair in a great hurry, and pro- 
oeeded to embrace her young guest, tenderly, ! 
though with a little timorousness. The young j 
lady submitted to the caress with much composure. > 
“Did I upset you?” she inquired, calmly. \ 
The fact was that she could not see why the j 
simple advent of a relative from Nevada should ' 
seem to have the effect of an earthquake, and 
result in tremor, confusion and tears. It was \ 
true she herself had shed a tear or so, but then S 
her troubles had been accumulating for several 
days; and she had not felt confused yet. 

When Miss Belinda went down stairs to super¬ 
intend Mary Anne in the tea making, and left 
her guest alone, that young person glanced about 
her with a rather dubious expression. 

“It is a queer, nice, little place,” she said; 
“but I don’t wonder that pa emigrated, if they 
always get into such a flurry about little things. 

I might have been a ghost.” 

Then she proceeded to unlock the big trunk, } 
and attire herself. j 

Down stairs, Miss Belinda was wavering be- \ 
tween the kitchen and parlor, in a kindly flutter. j 
“ Toast some muffins, Mary Anne. And bring J 
in the cold roast fowl,” she said. “And I will j 
put out some strawberry jam, and some of the > 
preserved ginger! Dear me, just to think how \ 
fond of preserved ginger poor Martin was, and \ 
how little of it he was allowed to eat. There j 
really seems a special Providence in my having j 
such a nice stock of it in the house when his) 
daughter comes home.” s 

In the course of half an hour everything was \ 
in readiness, and then Mary Anne, who had been \ 
sent upstairs to announce the fact, came down 
in a most remarkable state of delightful agitation, j 
suppressed ecstacy and amazement, exclaiming j 
aloud in in every feature. \ 


“ She’s dressed, mum,” she announced, “un’ll 
be down immediate,” and retired to a shadowy 
corner of the kitchen passage that she might lie 
in wait unobserved. 

Miss Belinda, sitting behind the tea-service, 
heard a soft, flowing, silken rustle sweeping down 
the staircase and across the hall, and then her 
niece entered. 

“ Don’t you think I’ve dressed pretty quickly?” 
she said, and swept across the little parlor, and 
sat down in her place with the calmest and most 
unconscious air in the world. 

There was in Stowbridgebut one dress-making 
establishment. The head of the establishment— 
Miss Letitia Chickie—designed the costutnes of 
every woman in Stowbridge, from Lady Theobald 
down. There were legends that she received her 
patterns from London, and modified them to suit 
the Stowbridge taste. Possibly this was true, 
but in that case her labors as modifier must, have 
been severe indeed since they wore so far modi¬ 
fied as to be altogether unrecognizable, when 
they left Miss Chickie’s establishment and were 
borne home in triumph to the houses .of her 
patrons. The taste of Stowbridge was quiet— 
upon this Stowbridge prided itself specially—and 
at the same time tended towards economy. When 
gores came into fashion, Stowbridge clung firmly 
and with some pride to substantial breadths, 
which did not cut good silk into useless strips 
which could not be utilized in after time, and it 
was only when, after a visit to London, Lady 
Theobald walked into St. James’, one Sunday, with 
two gores on each side, that Miss Chickie regret¬ 
fully put scissors into her first breadth. Each 
matronly member of good society possessed a 
substantial silk gown of some sober color, which 
gown having done duty at two years’ tea-parties, 
descended to the grade of “second best,” and so 
descended year by year until it disappeared into 
the dim distance of the past. The young ladies 
had their white muslins and natural flowers, 
which latter decorations invariably collapsed in 
the course of the evening, and were worn during 
the latter half of any festive occasion in a flabby 
and hopeless condition. Miss Chickie made the 
muslins, festooning and adorning them after fes¬ 
tal designs, emanating from her fertile imagina¬ 
tion: if they were ivBttle short in the body, and 
not very generously proportioned in the matter 
of train, there was no rival establishment to sneer, 
and-Miss Chickie had it all her own way, and at 
least it tould never be said that Stowbridge was 
vulgar or over-dressed. 

Judge then of Miss Belinda Bassett’s condition 
of mind when her fair relative took her seat 
before her. 
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What the material of her niece’s dress was 
Miss Belinda could not have told. It was a silken 
and soft fabric of a pale blue color; it clung to 
the slender, buxom young figure like a glove; 
a fan-like train of great length, almost covered 
the hearth-rug; there were plaitings and frillings 
all over it, and yards of delicate satin ribbon cut 
into loops in the most recklessly extravagant 
manner possible. 

Miss Belinda saw all this at the first glance as 
Mary Anne had seen it, and like Mary Anne lost 
her breath; but on her second glance she saw 
something more—on the pretty, slight hands were 
three wonderful, sparkling rings composed of 
diamonds set in clusters; there were great soli¬ 
taires in the neat little ears, and the thickly- 
plaited lace at the throat was fastened by a 
diamond clasp. 

“ My dear,” said Miss Belinda, clutching help¬ 
lessly at the tea-pot, 44 are you—surely it is a—a 
little dangerous to wear such—such priceless 
ornaments on ordinary occasions.” 

Octavia stared at her for a moment uncompre- 
hendingly. 

44 Your jewels, I mean, my love,” fluttered 
Miss Belinda. 44 Surely you don’t wear them 
often. I declare it quite frightens me to think 
of having such things in the house.” 

“Does it?” said Octavia. 44 That’s queer!” 
And she looked puzzled for a moment again. 

Then she glanced down at her rings. 

44 1 nearly always wear these,” she remarked. 
44 Father gave them to me. He gave me one each 
birthday, for three years. He says diamonds are 
an investment, any way, and I might as well 
have them. These,” touching the earrings and 
clasp, 44 were given to my mother, when she was 
on the stage. A lot of people clubbed together, 
and bought them for her. She was a great 
favorite.” 

Miss Belinda made another clutch at the 
handle of the tea-pot. 

44 Your mother!” she exclaimed, faintly. 44 On 
the—did you say on the—” 

“Stage,” answered Octavia. 44 San Francisco. 
Father married her there. She was awfully 
pretty. 1 don’t remember her. She died when 
I was born. She was only nineteen.” 

The utter calmness, and freedom from embar¬ 
rassment, with which these announcements were 
made, almost shook Miss Belinda’s faith in her 
own identity. Strange to say, until this moment, 
she had scarcely given a thought to her brother’s 
wife, and to find herself sitting in her own gen¬ 
teel little parlor, behind her own tea-service, 
with her hand upon her own tea-pot, hearing that 
this wife had been a young person who had been 


44 a great favorite” upon the stage, in a region 
peopled, os she had been led to suppose, by 
gold-diggers and escaped convicts, was almost 
too much for her to support herself under. But 
she did support herself bravely, when she had 
time to rally. 

44 Help yourself to some fowl, my dear,” she 
said, hospitably, even though very feintly indeed, 
44 and take a muffin.” 

Octavia did so, her rather over-splendid hands 
flashing in the light, as she moved them. 

44 American girls always have more things than 
English girls,” she observed, with admirable 
coolness. 44 They dress more. I have been told 
so by girls who have been in Europe. And I 
have more things than most American girls. 
Father had more money than most people, that 
was one reason, and he spoiled me, I suppose. 
He had no one else to give things to, and he said 
I should have everything I took a fancy to. He 
often laughed at me for buying things, but he 
never said I shouldn’t buy them.” 

44 He was always generous,” sighed Miss 
Belinda. 44 Poor, dear Martin!” 

Octavia scarcely entered into the spirit of this 
mournful sympathy. She was fond of her 
father, but her recollections of him were not 
pathetic or sentimental. 

44 He took me with him wherever he went,” 
she proceeded. 44 And we had a teacher from the 
States, who travelled with us, sometimes. He 
never sent me away from him. I wouldn’t have 
gone, if he had wanted to send me—and he 
didn’t want to.” With a satisfied little laugh. 


CHAPTER III. 

Miss Belinda sat, looking at her nieoe, with a 
sense of being at once stunnod and fascinated. 
To see a creature so young, so pretty, so luxuri¬ 
ously splendid, and at the same time so simply 
and completely at ease with herself and her 
surroundings, was a revelation quite beyond her 
comprehension. The best bred and nicest girls 
Stowbridge could produce, were apt to look a 
trifle conscious and timid, when they found 
themselves attired in the white muslin and floral 
decorations ; but this slender creature sat in her 
gorgeous attire, her train flowing over the modest 
carpet, her rings flashing, her ear-pendants 
twinkling, apparently entirely oblivious of, or 
indifferent to, the fact that all her belongings were 
sufficiently out of place to be startling beyond 
measure. 

Her chief characteristic, however, seemed to 
be her excessive frankness. She did not hesitate 
at all to make the most remarkable statements 
concerning her own and her father's past career. 
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She made them, too, as if there was nothing 
unusual about them. Twice, in her childhood, a 
luckless speculation had left her father penniless; 
and once he had taken her to a Californian gold- 
diggers* camp, where she had been the only 
female member of the somewhat reckless com¬ 
munity. 

“ But they were pretty good-natured, and made 
a pet of me,” she said. “ And we did not stay 
▼ery long. Father had a stroke of luck, and we 
went away. I was sorry when we had to go, and 
so were the men. They made me a present of 
a set of jewelry made out of the gold they had 
got themselves. There is a breastpin like a 
breastplate, and a necklace like a dog collar; the 
bracelets tire my arms, and the earrings pull my 
ears; but I wear them sometimes—gold girdle 
and all.” 

“Did I,” inquired Miss Belinda, timidly, 
“did I understand you to say, my dear, that 
your father’s business was in some way connected 
with silver-mining?” 

“ It u silver-mining,” was the response. “ He 
owns some mines, you know—” 

“ Owns!” said Miss Belinda, much fluttered. 
“ Owns some silver mines ? He must be a very 
rich man—a very rich man I I declare, it quite 
takes my breath away.’* 

“Oh! he is rich,” said Octavia. “Awfully 
rich—sometimes. And then again he isn’t. 
Shares go up, you know, and then they go down. 
And you don’t seem to have anything; but 
father generally comes out right, because he is 
lucky and knows how to manage.” 

“ But—but how uncertain!” gasped Miss 
Belinda. “ I should be perfectly miserable. 
Poor, dear Mar—” 

“ Oh! no you wouldn’t/' said Octavia. 
“You’d get used to it, and wouldn’t mind much 
—particularly if you were lucky os father is. 
There is everything in being lucky and knowing 
how to manage. When we first went to Bloody 
Gulch—” 

“ My dear!” cried Miss Belinda, aghast. “ I 
—I beg of yon—” 

Octavia stopped short. She gated at Miss 
I&linda, in bewilderment, as she had done 
several times before. 

“Is anything the matter?” she inquired, 
placidly. 

“ My dear love,” explained Miss Belinda, 
innocently, determined at least to do her duty, 
“ it is not customary in—in Stowbridge—in fact, 

I think I may say in England—to use such— 
such exceedingly—I don’t want to wound your 
feelings, my dear—but such exceedingly strong 
expressions. I refer, my dear, to the one which ; 


began with a B. It is really considered profime, 
os well as dreadful beyond measure.” 

“The one which began with a B,” repeated 
Octavia, still staring at her. “That is the name 
of a place; but 1 didn’t name it, you know. It 
was called that in the first place, because a party 
of men were surprised and murdered there, 
while they were asleep in their camp at night. 
It isn’t a very nice name, of course; but I'm not 
responsible for it; and besides, now the place is 
growing, they are going to call it Athens or 
Magnolia Vale. They tried L’Argentville for a 
while ; but people would call it Lodginville, and 
nobody liked it.” 

“ I trust you never lived there,” said Miss 
Belinda. “ I beg your pardon for being so 
horrified, but I really could not refrain from 
starting, when you spoke; and I cannot help 
hoping you never lived there.” 

“ I live there now, when I am a^ home,” 
Octavia replied. “ The mines arc there, and 
father has built a house, and had the furniture 
brought on from New York.” 

Miss Belinda tried not to shudder, but almost 
failed. 

“Won’t you take another muffin, my love?” 
she said, with a sigh. “Do take another 
muffin.” 

“ No, thank you,” answered Octavia, and it 
must be confessed that she looked a little bored, 
as she leaned back in her chair, and glanced 
down at the train of her dress. It seemed to 
her that her simplest statement or remark 
created a sensation. 

Having at last risen from the tea-table, she 
wandered to the window, and stood there, looking 
out at Miss Belinda’s flower garden. It was 
quite a pretty flower garden, and a good- 
sized one, considering the dimensions of the 
house. There was an oval grass plot, divers 
gravel paths, heart and diamond-shaped beds, 
aglow with brilliant annuals, a great many rose 
bushes, several laburnums and lilacs, and a 
trim hedge of holly surrounding it. 

“ I think I should like to go out, and walk 
round there,” remarked Octavia, smothering a 
little yawn behind her hand. “Suppose we 
go—if you don’t care.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” assented Miss Belinda. 
“But perhaps—” with a delicately dubious 
glance at her attire. “ You would like to make 
some little alteration in your dress—to put 
something a little—dark over it.” 

Octavia glanced down also. 

“ Oh, no!” she replied, “ it will do well 
enough. I will throw a scarf over my head 
though. Not because I need it,” unblushingly, 
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“but because I have a lace one that is very $ 
becoming.” j 

She went up to her room for the article in j 
question, and in three minutes was down again. 
When she first caught sight of her, Miss Belinda \ 
found herself obliged to clear her throat quite \ 
suddenly. What Stowbridge would think of j 
seeing such a toilette in her front garden, upon < 
an ordinary occasion, she could not imagine. < 
The scarf truly was becoming. It was a long < 
affair of rich white lace, and was thrown over j 
the.girl’s head, wound round her throat, and the j 
ends tossed over her shoulders, with the most j 
picturesque air of carelessness in the world. \ 

“ You look quite like a bride, my dear Octavia,” j 
said Miss Belinda. “We are scarcely used to < 
such things in Stowbridge.” j 

But Octavia only laughed a little. j 

“I am going to get some pink roses, and fasten ] 
the end* with them, when we get into the j 
garden,” she said. j 

She stopped for this purpose at the first rose s 
bush they reached. She gathered half a dozen j 
slender-stemmod, heavy-headed buds, and having j 
fastened the lace with some, was carelessly \ 
placing the rest at her waist, when Miss Belinda \ 
started violently. j 


CHAPTER IV. } 

“ Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, nervously, j 
“ there is Lady Theobald.” \ 

Lady Theobald having been making calls of j 
state, was returning home rather later than 
usual, when in driving up High street, her eye j 
fell upon Miss Bassett’s garden. She put up her < 
eyeglasses, and gazed through them, severely; < 
then she issued a mandate to her coachman. j 
“ Dobson,” she said, “ drive more slowly.” \ 
She could not believe the evidence of her own 
eyeglasses. In Miss Bassett’s garden she saw a s 
tall girl, 44 dressed,” as she put it, “like an j 
actress,” her delicate dress trailing upon the j 
grass, a white lace scarf about her head and j 
shoulders, roses in that scarf, roses at her waist. $ 
41 Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “is Belinda j 
Bassett giving a party, without so much as 
mentioning it to me? 1 * 

Then she issued another mandate. 

“Dobson,” she said, 44 drive faster, and drive 
me to Miss Bassett’s.” 

Miss Belinda came out to the gate to meet her, 
quaking inwardly. Octavia simply turned 
slightly where she stood, and looked at her 
ladyship, without any pretence of concealing her 
curiosity. 

Lady Theobald bent forward in her landau. 


“ Belinda,” she said, 44 how do you do? I did 
not know you intended to introduce garden- 
parties into Stowbridge.” 

44 Dear Lady Theobald—” began Miss Belinda. 

44 Who is that young person?” demanded her 
ladyship. 

“ She is poor, dear Martin’s * daughter,” 
answered Miss Belinda. “She arrived to-day 
—from Nevada, where—where it appears Martin 
has been very fortunate, and owns a great many 
silver-mines—” 

44 A 4 great many’ silver mines!” cried Lady 
Theobald. “Are you mad, Belinda Bassett? I 
am ashamed of you. At your time of life, too!” 

Miss Belinda almost shed tears. 

44 She said 4 some silver-mines’ I am sure,” she 
faltered; 44 for I remember how astonished and 
bewildered I was. The fact is that she is such a 
very singular girl, and has told me so many 
wonderful things, in the strangest cool way, that 
I am quite uncertain of myself. Murderers, 
and gold-diggers, and silver-mines, and camps, 
full of men without women making presents of 
gold girdles and dog-collars, and earrings that 
drag your ears down. It is enough to upset 
any one.” 

44 1 should think so,” responded her ladyship. 

4 4 Open the carriage door, Belinda, and let me 
get out.” 

She felt that this matter must be inquired into 
at once, and not allowed to go too far. She had 
ruled Stowbridge too long to allow such innova¬ 
tions to remain uninvestigated. She would not 
be likely to be 44 upset,” at least. She descended 
from her landau, with her most rigorous air. Her 
stout, rich, black moire antique gown rustled 
severely, the yellow ostrich feather in her bonnet 
waved majestically. (Being a brunette, and 
Lady Theobald, she wore yellow.) As she 
tramped up the gravel walk, she held up her 
dress with both hands, as an example to vulgar 
and reckless young people who wore trains and 
left them to take care of themselves. • 

Octavia was arranging afresh the bunch of 
long-stemmed, swaying buds at her waist, and 
she was giving all her attention to her task when, 
her visitor first addressed her. ' 

44 How do you do ?” remarked her ladyship, in 
a fine, deep voice. 

Miss Belinda followed her meekly. 

44 Octavia,” she explained, 44 this is Lady Theo¬ 
bald, whom you will bo very glad to know. She 
knew your father.” 

44 Yes,” returned my lady, “years ago. lie 
has had time to improve since then. How do 
you do?” 

Octavia’s limpid eyes rested serenely upon her. 
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“ How do you do?’* she said, rather indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“ You are from Nevada?” said Lady Theobald. 

“ Yes.” 

14 It is not long since you left there ?” 

Octavia smiled faintly. 

“ Do I look like that?” she inquired. 

** Like what?” said my lady. 

44 As if I had not long lived in a eivilixed place. 
I dare say I do, because it is true that I haven’t,” 

44 You don’t look like an English girl,” re¬ 
marked her ladyship. 

Octavia smiled again. She looked at th* yel¬ 
low feather and stout moire antique dress, but 
quite as if by accident, and without any mental 
deduction, then she glanced at the rosebuds in 
her hand. 

“ I suppose I ought to be sorry for that,” she 
observed. 44 1 dare say I shall be in time—when 
I have been longer away from Nevada.” 

44 1 must confess,” admitted her ladyship, and 
evidently without the least regret or embarrass¬ 
ment, 44 1 must confess that I don’t know where 
Nevada is.” 

44 It isn’t in Europe,” replied Octavia, with a 
soft, light laugh. 44 You know that, don’t you?” 

The words themselves sounded to Lady Theo¬ 
bald like the most outrageous impudence, but 
when she looked at the pretty, love-lock shaded 
face, she was staggered. The look it were was 
such a very innocent and undisturbed one. At 
the moment the only solution to be reached 
seemed to be that this was the style of young 
people in Nevada, and that it was ignorance and 
not insolence she had to do battle with—which, 
indeed, was partially true, 

44 1 have not had any occasion to inquire where 
it in, situated so far,” she responded, firmly. 44 It 
is not so necessary for English people to know 
America as it is for Americans to know England.” 

“Isn’t it?” said Octavia, without any great 
show of interest. 41 Why not V* 

44 For—for a great many reasons it would be 
fatiguing to explain,” courageously. 44 Gow is 
your father?” 

44 He is very sea-sick now,” was the smiling 
answer, 44 deadly sea-sick. He has just been out 
twenty-four hours.” 

44 Out ? What does that mean ?” 

44 Out on the Atlantic. He was called bock 
suddenly, and obliged to leave me. That is why 
I came here alone.” 

44 Pray do come into the parlor and sit down, 
dear Lady Theobald,” ventured Miss Belinda. 

44 Octavia—” . 

44 Don’t you think it is nicer out here?” said 
Octavia. 


44 My dear,” answered Miss Belinda. “Lady 
Theobald—.” She was really quite shocked. 

44 Ah!” interposed Octavia. “ I puly thought 
it was cooler.” 

She preceded them without seeming to be at 
all conscious that she was taking the lead. 

44 You had better pick up your dress, Miss 
Octavia,” said Lady Theobald, rather acidly. 

The girl glanced over her shoulder at the length 
of train sweeping the path, but she made no 
movement towards picking it up. 

44 It is too much trouble, and one has to duck 
down so,” she said. 44 It is bad enough to have 
to keep doing it when one is on the street. Be¬ 
sides they would never wear out if one took too 
much care of them.” 

When they went into the parlor and sat down, 
Lady Theobald made excellent use of her time, 
and managed to hear again all that had tried and 
bewildered Miss Belinda. She had no hesitation 
in asking questions boldly ; she considered it her 
privilege to do so ; she had catechised Stowbridge 
for forty years, and meant to maintain her rights 
until Time played her tho knave’s trick of dis¬ 
abling her. 

In half an hour she had heard about the 
silvei^mines, the gold-diggers, and L’Argentvillo, 
she knew that Martin Bassett was a millionaire, 
if the news he had heard had not left him 
penniless, that he would return to England, and 
visit Stowbridge, as soon as his affairs were 
settled. The precarious condition of his finances 
did not seem to cause Octavia much concern. 
She had asked no questions when ho went away, 
and seemed quite at ease regarding the future. 

44 People will always lend him money, and 
then he is lucky with it,” she said. 

She bore the catechizing very well. Her replies 
were frequently rather trying to her interlocutor, 
but she never seemed troubled or ashamed of 
anything she had to say; and she wore, from 
first to last, that inscrutably innocent and 
indifferent little air. 

She did not even show confusion when Lady 
Theobald, on going away, made her farewell 
comment: 

“You are a very fortunate girl to own such 
jewels,” she said, glancing critically at the 
diamonds in her ears; 44 but, if you take my ad¬ 
vice, my dear, you will put them away, and save 
them until you are a married woman. It is not 
customary, on this side of tho water, for young 
girls to wear such things—particularly on ordinary 
occasions. People will think you are odd.” 

44 It is not exactly customary in America,” 
replied Octavia, with her undisturbed smile. 
44 There are not many girls who have such things. 
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Perhaps they would wear them, if they had 
them. I don’t care a very great deal about them, 
but I mean to wear them.” 

Lady Theobald went away in a dudgeon. 

“ You will hare to exercise your authority, 
Belinda, and make her put them away,” she said 
to Miss Bassett. “ It is absurd—besides being 
atrocious.” 

“ Make her!” faltered Miss Bassett. 

“ Yes, ‘ make her’—though I see you will have 
your hands full. I never heard such romancing 
stories in my life. It is just what one might 
expect from your brother Martin.” 

When Miss Bassett returned, Octavia was 
standing before the window, watching the carriage 
drive away, and playing absently with one of 
her earrings as She did so. 

“What an old fright she isl” was her first 
guileless remark. 

Miss Belinda quite bridled. 

“ My dear,” Bhe said, with dignity, “no one 
in Stowbridge would think of applying such a 
phrase to Lady Theobald.” 

Octavia turned round, and looked at her. 

“But don’t you think she is one?” Bhe 
exclaimed. “Perhaps I oughtn’t to have said 
it; but you knpw we haven’t anything as bad as 
that, even out in Nevada—really I” 

“ My dear,” Baid Miss Belinda, “ different 
countries contain different people, and in Stow¬ 
bridge we have our standards,” her best cap 
trembling a little with her repressed excitement. 

But Octavia did not appear overwhelmed by 
the existence of the standards in question. She 
turned to the window again. 

“ Well, any way,” she said, “ I think it was 
pretty cool in her to order me to take off my 
diamonds, and save them until I was married. 
How does she know whether I mean to be 
married or not? I don’t know that I care 
about it.” 

CHAPTER V. 

In this manner Stowbridge reoefted the shock 
which shook it to its foundations, and it was a 
shock from which it did not recover for some 
time. Before ten o’clock, the next morning, 
everybody knew of the arrival of Martin 
Bassett’s daughter. 

The very boarding-school, (Miss Piper’s Select 
Seminary for young ladies, “ combining the com¬ 
forts of a home,” as the circular said, “with all 
the advantages of genteel education,”) was on 
fire with it, highly colored versions of the stories 
told being circulated from the “firet class” 
downward, even taking the form of an Indian 


> Princess, tattooed blue, and with difficulty re- 
j strained from indulging in war-whoops, which 

< last feature so alarmed little Miss Bigbee, aged 

< seven, that she retired in fear and trembling, and 

< shed tears under the bedclothes, her terror and 
\ anguish being much added to by the stirring 
\ recitals of scalping stories by pretty Miss Phipps, 
' of the first class—a young person who possessed 

a vivid imagination, and delighted in romances 
of a tragic turn. 

“I have not the slightest doubt,” said Miss 
Phipps, “ that when she is at home she lives in a 
wampum.” 

S “What is a wampum?” inquired one of her 
$ admiring audience. 

“ A tent,” replied Miss Phipps, with some im- 

< patience. “ I should think any goose would 
| know that. It is a kind of tent hung with scalps 
\ and—and—moccassins, and—lariats—and things 
\ of that sort.” 

j “ I don’t believe that is the right name for it,” 
| put in Miss Smith, who was a pert member of the 
i third class. 

j “Ah!” commented Miss Phipps, “that was 
\ Miss Smith Who spoke, of course. We may 
v always expect information from Miss Smith. I 

< trust that I may be allowed to say that I think I 
i have a brother—” 

| “He doesn’t know much about it, if he oalls a 
| wigwam a wampum,” interposed Miss Smith, 
S with still greater pertness. “ I have a brother 
\ who knows better than that, if I am only in the 
| third cUes.” 

> For a moment Miss Phipps appeared to be 
\ meditating. Perhaps she was a trifle discomfited, 

< but she recovered herself after a brief pause, and 
j returned to the charge. 

| “ Well,” she remarked, “ perhaps it is wigwam. 

i Who care& if It is ? And at any rate, whatever 
j it is, I haven’t the slightest doubt that she lives 
\ in one.” 

| This comparatively tame version was, however, 

< entirely discarded when the diamonds and silver 

< mines began to figure more largely in the reports. 
\ Certainly pretty, over-dressed, jewel-bedecked 
j Octavia gave Stowbridge abundant cause for 
| excitement. 

} After leaving her, Lady Theobald drove home 
\ to Oldclough Hall, rather out of humor. She had 
\ been rather out of humor for some time, having 
l never quite recovered from her anger at the dor* 
\ ing of that cheerful builder of mills, Mr. John 
\ Burmistone. Mr. Burmistone had been one in- 
l novation, and Octavia Bassett was another, She 
\ had not been abl^ to manage Mr. Burmistone, 
and she was not at all sure that she had managed 
Octavia Bassett. 
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She entered the dining-room with an ominous \ interested in your school, and so anxious that it 
frown on her forehead. < should prosper.” 

At the end of the table opposite her own seat, j 44 May I ask,” inquired Lady Theobald, “how 
was a vacant chair, and her frown deepened long a time this generous expression of his senti- 
when she saw it. ments occupied ? Was this the reason of your 

“ Where is Miss Gaston ?” she demanded of the forgetting the dinner hour ?” 
servant. j “We did not—” said Lucia, guiltily, “it did 

Before the man had time to reply, the door not take many minutes. I—I do not think that 
opened, and a girl came in hurriedly, and with a made me late.” 

somewhat frightened air. Lady Theobald dismissed this paltry excuse with 

“I beg pardon, grandmamma, dear,” she said, j one remark—a remark made in the deep tones 
going to her seat quickly. “ I did not know you \ referred to once before. 

had come home.” “I should scarcely have expected,” she ob- 

“We have a dinner-hdur,” announced her j served, “that a granddaughter of mine would 
ladyship, “ and / do - not disregard it.” j have spent half an hour conversing on the publio 

44 I am very sorry,” faltered the culprit. > road with the proprietor of Stowbridge Mills.” 

44 That is enough, Lucia,” interrupted Lady 44 Oh, grandmamma!” exclaimed Lucia, the 
Theobald, and Lucia dropped her eyes, and began j tears rising in her eyes, 44 it was not half an hour.” 
to eat her soup with nervous haste. In fact, she \ 44 1 should scarcely have expected,” replied her 

was glad to escape so easily. j ladyship, 44 that a granddaughter of mine would 

She was a very pretty creature, with velvet, j have spent five minutes conversing on the public 
brown eyes, a velvet, soft, white skin, and a ; road with the proprietor of Stowbridge Mills.” 
slight figure with a reed-like grace in its tender- i To this assault there seemed to be no reply to 
ness. A great quantity of brown hair was twisted | make. Theobald had her granddaughter under 
into an ugly coil on the top of her delicate little ) excellent control. Under her rigorous rule, the 
head, and she wore an ugly muslin gown of Miss ' girl—whose mother had died at her birth—had 
Chickie’s make. \ been brought up. At nineteen she was simple, 

For some time the meal progressed in dead > sensitive, shy. She had been permitted to have 
silence, but at length Luoia ventured to raise her no companions, and the greatest excitements of 
eyes. her life had been the Stowbridge tea-parties. Of 

44 1 have been walking in Stowbridge, grand- the late Sir Gilbert Theobald, the less said the 
mamma,” she said, “and I met Mr. Burmistone, J, better. He had spent very little of his married 
who told me that Miss Bassett has a visitor—a life at Oldcloogh Hall, and upon his decease his 
young lady from America.” \ widow had found herself possessed of a substan- 

Lady Theobald laid her knife and fork down > tial, gloomy mansion, an exalted position in 
deliberately. j Stowbridge society, and a small marriage settle- 

44 Mr. Burmistone,” she said. 44 Did I under- j ment, upon which she might make all the efforts 
stand you to say that you stopped on the road- l she chose to sustain her state. So Lucia wore her 
side to converse with Mr. Burmistone ?” j dresses a much longer time than any other Stow- 

Lucia colored up to her delicate eyebrows and j bridge young lady; she was obliged to mend her 
above them. j little gloves again and again; and her hats were 

44 1 was trying to reach a flower growing on the \ retrimmed so often that even Stowbridge thought 
bank,” she said, 44 and he was so kind as to stop them old fashioned. But she was too simple 
to get it for me. I did not know he was near j and sweet-natured to be much troubled, and in- 
at first. And then he inquired how you were— j deed thought very little about the matter. She 
and told me he had just heard about the young ; was only troubled when Lady Theobald scolded 
lady.” \ her, which was by no means infrequently. Per- 

44 Naturally!” remarked her ladyship, sardoni- j haps the straits to which her ladyship was put 
cally. 44 It is as I anticipated it would be. We j at times to maintain her dignity embittered her 
shall find Mr. Burmistone at our elbows upon all somewhat. 

occasions. And he will not allow himself to be j 44 Lucia is neither a Theobald nor a Barold,” ! 
easily driven away. He is as determined as j she had been heard to say once, and she had said 
persons of his class usually are.” j it with much rigor. 

44 Oh, grandmamma!” protested Lucia, with j A subject of much conversation in private cir- 
innocent fervor. “ I really do not think he is— clcs had been Lucia’s future. It had been dis¬ 
like that at all. I could not help thinking he cussed in whispers since her seventeenth year, 
was very gentlemanly and kind. He is so much j but no one had seemed to approach any solution 
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of the difficulty. Upon the subject of her plans 
for her granddaughter, Lady Theobald had pre¬ 
served stern silence. Once, and once only, she 
had allowed herself to be betrayed into the ex¬ 
pression of a sentiment connected with the matter. 

“ If Miss Lucia marries—” a matron of .reck¬ 
less proclivities had remarked. 

Lady Theobald turned upon her, slowly and 
majestically. 

“If Miss Gaston marries,” she repeated. 
“ Does it seem likely that Miss Gaston will not 
marry?” 


This settled the matter finally. Lucia was to 
be married when Lady Theobald thought fit. So 
far, however, she had not thought fit—indeed 
there had been nobody for Lucia to marry—no¬ 
body whom her grandmother would have allowed 
her to marry, at least. There were very few 
young men in Stowbridge, and the very few were 
scarcely eligible according to Lady Theobald’s 
standard, and—if such a thing should be men¬ 
tioned—to Lucia’s, if she had known she had 
one, which she certainly did not. 

[to be continued.] 


VIOLETS. 

BT CABBIE JF. L. WHEELEB. 


Do you remember, love, the day 
We walked the woodland wild and sweet? 
*Twas in the golden heart of May. 

We heard ’mid ferns and mossy stones 
The brooklet’s shattered crystals beat; 

Above our heads was leaf and bloom, 

And leaf and bloom beneath our feet, 

That day we gathered violets. 

Up came a ehowe^, suddenly: 

Afar we Heard its music rush 
Upon the woodland’s dreamy hush, 

And, ’neath a beech's rustling tent, 

Whose long, green houghs with whisper* bent, 
And rose agaiu, melodiously, 

We refuge took; the M ood awoke, 

And into breezy laughter broke; 

With mellow murmur, song and sigh, 

On camo the rain, and sparkled by, 

In silver gusts; delicious balms 
Arose, and o’er us gleefully, 

The light leaves clapped their*velvet palms. 


Ah I now I seem to see again 
The throbbing leaves, the slanting rain, 
And you with sweet, uplifted eyes. 

The pearls of rain upon your hair, 

That broke in ripples round your brow. 

Too bright for earth, too pure, too fair; 
You dwell in heavenly gardens now, 

And gather fadeless violets. 

I stand beside your grave to-day, 

Aqd see along the distant hills, 

Like drifted bdow the bloom of May. 

Ineffable aroma fills 
The quiet air; the gentle rain 
Upon the grass falls tenderly. 

Oh, love, do you remember me? 

In heaven do you remember me? 

Thus cries my sad heart, ceaselessly, * 
From out the depths of bitter pain. 

As from your grave I turn aw r ay 
Where I have planted violets. 


WHAT K 

BY FAITH 

“Katy did, oh, Katy did.” 

What did Katy do, 

That you sing about it so, 

All the summer through ? 

Some one met her, in the garden, 

As the sun went down. 

Katy looked at him, severely, 

With an awful frown ; 

Said “she thought he came toooften. 

Wished he’d go away; 

She would rather—rather see him— 

At some future day.” 

Then his heart fell like a plummet, 

And his hopes all fled; 

Till he chanced to think that, somewhere, 

He had heard, or read, 


lTY DIB. 

LINCOLN. 

That, in cases like the present. 

Woman’s “ nay” meant “ yea.” 

Then his heart grew somewhat lighter. 
And he said his say. 

Spoke, os if he was not troubled. 

By one doubt or fear. 

Spoke, ns if he had not noticed 
Either frown, or sneer. 

Yes! we heard his earnest pleading; 

Heard his whispers low; 

Saw that Katy’s heart grew tender; 

And we also know. 

With her head upon his shoulder, 

And her blushes hid, 

Katy murmured, “Yes;” then kissed him. 
Katy did—she did! 
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THE SOUTH BRANCH FARM. 


BY BBBBCOA HARDING DAVIS. 


The T&neys had lived on South Branch farm 
since colony times, and no Taney had ever 
cheated a man of a dollar. They lent no money, 
and they borrowed none; they never sat at any 
man’s table, or asked a guest to theirs. 

The Taney pew—a front one—was filled every 
Sunday, come rain or sun. Mrs. Taney, a middle- 
aged woman, with her gray hair in a tight little 
knot behind, and wearing the Bame rusty black 
gown and bonnet for a dozen years, was always, 
like the others, present. But sometimes she was 
asleep. For this was the onC^our of the whole 
week when she could sit down on a cushion, and 
fold her hands. The air was warm; the musio 
soft and sweet; no wonder she slept. Sometimes 
the words that were read stirred her soul; it 
seemed as if her childhood woke, as if the tears 
must come to her long dry eyes. But they 
never did. By the time she had walked home 
with her son William, the strange story of 
Bethlehem, or of the heavenly glory to come, 
had faded into a doubtful dream, and all that 
was real was the South Branch farm, the price 
of pork, or the fall in potatoes. After church, 
dinner must be ready, (piping hot, too, on account 
of the boarder,) in half an hour; then she had 
the sheep to look after, and the poultry to feed ; 
then Bupper; then milking. The Taneys never 
had kept any “ help.” Mrs. Taney had brought 
up six children, been Bole cook, Bempstreas, tailor, 
and dairy-maid; yet her husband, old Ben, 
always had said: “Sarah's not a capable woman. 
No Taney blood in Acr.” 

Ben had been dead five years; but his wife 
went on, carrying a growing load, on the back 
which lacked bone. William was a harder task¬ 
master than his father had been ; the very oxen 
felt the lash oftener, and their corn fell off one 
half. He sat in the kitchen now, with a book 
before him, while his mother and youngest sister, 
Letty, were cooking the supper. 

“Take that butter off of the table,” he said, 
suddenly. “ Molasses will do. What are you 
cooking meat for? It’s not necessary. Put it 
back in the cellar.” 

“Yes, William,” replied his mother, submis¬ 
sively. “ Only I thought the boarder—” 

“We can’t afford to feed him like a lord. 
You’ll have to exercise economy, mother. I 
can’t be always here to look after things. How 
Von. LXXVII.—8. 


I am I ever to pay for the meadow lots, if money 
is flung about in this way?” 

“In what way, William?” Mrs. Taney’s 
scared eyes wandered over the bare kitchen, the 
smouldering coals in a corner of the grate, the 
half starved face of her little girl. “ I try to 
save, I’m sure. What way do you mean?” 

“Oh, every way!” closing his book, with a 
bang. “ There’8 a leak at every corner. Why, 
I toil and slave, tho year round. But with such 
a lot of mouths to feed—’ ’ 

He glared at Letty, who shrank into the 
pantry. She did not come out during supper, 
and her mother dared not call her. The girl 
was crying, as usual, and her tears always 
exasperated William. Poor Letty felt the horrible 
guilt of her hearty appetite sore upon her. She 
was always hungry hungry to faintness now. 

Mrs. Taney forgot to eat her dry bread, or 
drink her milk. The meadow lots ? It was to 
buy these lots, that her husband had made their 
lives bare, and hard, and wretched, from their 
wedding-day. The good, wholesome produce of 
the farm, which should have fed the children, 
had gone to market, while they ate the refuse; 
the money, which should have educated them, 
had been put in bank to buy these lot9. W r hen 
her baby was ill, no doctor was brought, and the 
child died; the money saved went to the lots; 
the mother had begged for a head-stone for jthe 
child, but the money was needed for the lots. 
There was Letty, growing to be a woman, half- 
clothed and half-starved, without a sparkle of 
fun or pleasure to lighten her young life; while 
poorer girls dressed, and wont out, and had 
company, and enjoyed, as the young should, days 
filled with comfort and happiness. Every penny 
thus saved, William laid by for “ the lots.” Yes! 
—those twelve acres—had come to be the absolute 
Good for these people. Not a happy life, nor 
God, nor heaven. 

After supper, bis mother followed him out. 

“ William,” she said, desperately, “ how many 
years will it be before you can buy the lots?” 

“ Years ? The lots!” in unfeigned amazement. 
“ I—how on earth can you understand business ?” 

It was the first time she had ever spoken in 
this way. 

“ I don't know. But I am afraid I will not 
live to see it It is so long—” 

(45) 
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She went back to the kitchen. The dishes { 
stood untouched upon the table, and little Letty ! 
was seated on the steps, a basket of red peaches j 
beside her, which the boarder had brought 
down from his room. j 

lie was a young man, a teacher in a Virginia ] 
country school, who had come up to these hills, 
geologizing, in his summer vacation. 

“ I brought them from the McBride farm, Mrs. 
Taney,” he said. “ They are a very common kind 
in the Shenandoah valley,” handing them to her. 

Mrs. Taney’s thin features grew warm. 

“ I remember a tree just like these, at home,” 
she said. “ By the old mill. My old nurse 
used to hold me up to pull them for myself.” 

“ Your little girl tells me you came from 
Fauquier county. It is a fine county.” 

“It is the most beautiful in the world I” said 
Mrs. Taney. 

She stopped, and went in hastily. She felt the 
tears choking her. She could hear Mr. Burke 
tell the child that his school was in Fauquier, j 
and that he had often passed her grandfather’s \ 
house. It was for sale now, with a dozen acres < 
about it; would sell very Aeaply, no doubt, j 
Land had depreciated since the war. “A quiet, ; 
comfortable little homestead, too,” he said, “as ; 
any in the State.” 

Mrs. Taney paused in her work. 

“Oh, if I could only show it to Lctty!” she 
said to herself. “The dear old farm! The 
sunny porches, and the Bourbon roses, and the 
great oaks, centuries old!” She never had 
spoken of her old home to her other children; j 
but to Letty she had talked of it, often, when 
they were alone. Letty was like herself—the 
others were all Taneys. 

She came to the door. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Burke, if there is an old 
negro on the place—a gardener?” 

“Uncle Tod? Oh, everybody knows the old 
man! And his stories about the Clevelands, ‘ de 
fambly,’ as he calls them.'s 

“ We were the Clevelands. And old Tod is 
really living yet?” She laughed for the first; 
time in a year. 

When Letty had gone in, Mr. Burke paced up 
and down the porch. He was a manly, large- 
natured young fellow, and his heart ached with 
pity for the poor, pinched lives of this child 
and her mother. All he could do to show them 
kindness was to lend books to Letty, which she 
devoured eagerly; for she was fond of reading; 
in fact, she had obstinately persisted in staying 
at the free-school, until she had educated herself. 

William Taney waited until the young man had 
gone, and then he went into the pantry, where j 


his mother was straining the last crock of milk. 
Something in his manner made her set it down, 
trembling. 

“You have bad news to tell?” she said. 

“ No,” with an uneasy, strident laugh. “ Most 
folks count it good. Fact is, mother, I’ve made 
up my mind to marry—” 

“ Oh, William !” her old cheeks coloring. 

“ I made up my mind three months ago. And 
the girl’s courted, and the wedding’s to be to¬ 
morrow. There now 1 No need for you to look 
in that way. I'm generally pretty close-mouthed 
about my own business; you might know that. 
And I didn’t choose to have the matter cackled 
over at home. The girl’s MisB Sophy Crawford.” 

His mother came towards him. He was her 
son after all, and this was the turning-point of 
his life. She put her arms about him, and kissed 
him. “ God bless you, my boy,” she said. 

He stood immovable as a log. 

“ Don’t let’s have tiny fuss,” he said. “ You'd 
better sit down. You’re shaking all over. Well, 
that’s all. There’ll be no wedding hubbub here. 
I don’t hold to spending money in feeding a lot 
of guzzling fools. The Crawfords have a regular 
blow-out in the morning. But you don’t want 
to go, I reckon ?” uneasily. 

“ I should like to see you married,” timidly. 

“ Oh, nonsense ! There’s no sickly sentiment 
about me. I’ll have Sophy home by supper-time. 
You’ll have to see to things here.” 

He lighted his candle and turned to go. “ By 
the way, she was here a month ago.” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Taney remembered distinctly 
the gross-featured, black-eyed young woman, 
who had swaggered through the farm-house, in 
her cheap silk and gilt jewelry. 

“ She came just to look at her new home, and 
—well—she rather took a fancy to the south 
chamber. You’d better fix it up for her.” 

“My room, William?” 

“Yes. It’s all the same to you. Of course 
you can go up to Letty.” 

Letty, who had been at work inside, came out, 
and threw her arms, sobbing, about her mother. 
She knew that this had been her mother’s room 
for thirty years. All Mrs. Taney’s children were 
born in it: the baby died there. 

William stopped and came back, saying, 

“ Now look here! It’s just as well to speak 
plainly at once. I’ll have no opposition to my 
wife from you, Letty, nor from—from any other 
woman. I’m the head of this house. My wife 
shall be mistress in it. She brings me a snug 
bit of money, and I'll not have her nor her 
family insulted in it.” 

“ My son!” 
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But he had stalked off to bed. < 

There was no time, the next day, for Mrs. Taney j 
or Letty to even think of the coming trouble. 
They were up as usual, two or three hours before j 
day, kindling fires, milking, and cooking break- < 
fast for the six harvest hands. Then came wash- [ 
ing, a dinner at noon, all the work of a farm, in | 
short, which foils on the women, in addition to ; 
which was the cleaning and preparation of the 
room, which the bride had chosen for her own. 
Mrs. Taney moved sluggishly through the latter 
port of the work. 

“ What is the matter, mother?” said Letty. 

Mrs. Taney laughed feebly. 

(t I don’t know. I feel like a clock, that is 
nearly run down.” 

Letty made no reply. The child had lately 
been absent, almost indifferent, while her mother 
talked, apparently wrapped in her own thoughts, j 
Could it be, the mother thought, that Letty also j 
was forsaking her? Mrs. Taney had only had j 
one other daughter—the baby who died. The j 
other children were sons, all of whom, except 
William, had gone to the West, and married there, i 
She often had wished they would ask her to visit 
them, that she might see their children. But j 
they never did it. | 

While they were hanging out the clothes, that J 
afternoon, Mrs. Taney heard.a tap, three times \ 
repeated, on the orchard fence. Letty’s face j 
colored. She dropped the clothes and ran down j 
behind tha apple-trees. As she came back, her \ 
mother saw her thrust a note into her pocket, j 
Mrs. Taney grew suddenly sick at heart. Letty j 
with a secret! Letty carrying on a clandestine j 
love affair! i 

While Mrs. Taney stood, doubting whether to j 
ask the child for her confidence, Letty had < 
disappeared. A few moments later, the girl | 
went down the road, in her clean dress and sun- j 
bonnet. It was but a trifle, yet it stunned the < 
jaded woman, as a sharp blow would have done. | 
The other formers’ daughters kept up a perpetual, 
vulgar flirting and secret courtships. But Letty j 
was her own one ewe-lamb, delicate and pure. j 
Mr. Burke, coming over the fields, that after¬ 
noon, with his hatchet and bag of specimens, 
w^s amazed to see Letty standing on the road, 
in eager conversation with a man. A coarse, 
red-jawed, beery fellow,” was his angry verdict. 
The “ fellow” talked long and earnestly; then ] 
took Letty’s hand, and pressed it fervently. ] 
Burke turned his back on them, and struck < 
across the hills. The girl’s mother should hear j 
of this at once, he said to himself, decidedly. I 
Then he slackened his pace. What was it to j 
him ? Why should he vex himself about this j 


girl ? Or meddle in her love affairs ? He went 
slowly back to the hills. But the blood rushed 
with a strange beat through his veins. 

In an hour, Letty was back, and at work, with 
redoubled vigor, to make up for lost time. Her 
mother scanned her innocent, meek face, with a 
breathless terror. 

Surely there was no guilt there! She would 
not doubt her; she would not ask a question. 

“I have dressed the table with flowers,” the 
mother said, “and made a cake—areal brides- 
cake. I hope William won’t be angry. But 
this is so different from weddings in Virginia. 
Oh, Letty, if you and I could only go to the old 
house, and sleep for one night in the room which 
was mine when I was a child ! I think just that 
little thing would give me years of life.” 

“There they come!” cried Letty, os the big 
Crawford carriage was seen dashing up the road. 
She grew very pale, and shrank back. The girl 
had always been afraid of her brother William; 
and his wife, she suspected, would be as hard a 
ruler, and a more vulgar one. 

But Mrs. Taney led her to the porch. 

“You must welcome them, Letty,” she said. 

The bride watched them, from the carriage 
window, with keen, jealous eyes. Her fother 
had given her a hint, as to her future course. 

“ You’ve made a good match, Sophy,” he said. 
“ Bill Taney’s got as long a purse as any man in 
the county, and the farm’s comfortable. But the 
old woman an’ her da’ater’ll 'be a drawback. 
They’ll try to ride over you rough-shod, likely. 
Just take your stand at once. Let ’em see you’ll 
be mistress in your own house.” 

“ Trust me for that, pappy,” said Miss Sophy. 

The whole Crawford family had accompanied 
her, to see how she would hold her ground. 

When poor Mrs. Taney stepped forward, 
therefore, her thin face reddening, and her 
hands held out, the bride received her welcome 
with a careless nod. 

“ I hope you will be happy in your new home, 
my dear,” said the gentle lady. 

“ Oh, no doubt, ma’am! I generally hold my 
own pretty well. Come in, pappy. Come, Sue. 
I want you to see my house, before it is dark. 
Here’s the living-room. Bill must fit that up 
into a parlor—double-quick, too. D’ye hear, 
Mr. Taney?” laughing loudly. “You needn’t 
trouble yourself, ma’am, to show the way. Come 
along, all of you.” 

William stopped, and looked with sudden pity 
at his mother, and then followed his wife, who 
went, talking loudly, up the stairs. 

Mrs. Taney and Letty placed the supper on 
the table. The bride came in, the noisiest of the 
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noisy party. She went hastily to the head of 
the table, saying: “This is my place> I believe.” 

William gravely motioned his mother to a seat 
among the strangers. His wife bore herself as 
though she had been mistress for years, and 
found fault freely when the humor seized her. 
The bread was dry as chaff, the ham was bitter 
with salt, she said. 

“That’s your idea of cooking, mother Taney, 
eh? I’ll give you a hint or two, to-morrow. We 
young people have progressed, you know.” 

“ Not that I mean te take the work out of their 
hands,” she said to her sister, aside. “No, no ! 
If we feed ’em, they’ve got to earn their bread.” 

Lotty overheard the, whisper, and her scared 
face grew a shade paler. 

“Very nice old silver, William!” said the 
bride, directly, weighing the spoons on her finger, 
and then reading the mark. “‘Cleveland,’ eh? 
You must have that altered, please, to our initials. 

I can’t use spoons with strange names on ’em.” ; 

William glanced uneasily at his mother. But 
the latter did not speak. “ Very well, my dear, 
it shall be as you please,” he said. 

As the days lengthened into weeks, the bride j 
found her sway becoming more absolute. It oc- \ 
curred to William, sometimes, that she might 
share in the work. But like most farmers of his 
class, he was used to see his mother drudge, from 
morning until night, and vaguely supposed it 
was her natural condition of life. Sophy carried 
the keys, and dealt out the provisions. Her 
ruddy, animal beauty pleased him: it was a pity, 
he thought, to mar it with hard work. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Burke had taken lodgings 
with a neighboring farmer. He kept a close 
scrutiny on Letty, solely for her mother’s sake, 
he told himself. She met the “beery fellow” 
twice, and took long walks with him; she re¬ 
ceived letters from him by mail. The geologist 
found that this matter interested him more than 
his fossils, even. 

One morning, Letty came into the room, when 
William stood joking with his wife, before going 
to the field. They looked at her, with astonish¬ 
ment, for the girl was always silent and shy. 

“Brother, I want to speak to you,” she said, 
catching her breath. 

“ Weil, go on,” said Sophy, impatiently. 
“ What are you afraid of?” 

Letty spoke directly to William, ignoring her. 
“ The potatoes and apples must be picked over, 
and the cellars are damp. Could one of the hands 
do it?” 

“ Good gracious ! Do you want the harvesting 
to stop ?” cried Sophy. “You and mother Taney 
can do it at your leisure. Do you suppose your 


brother pays men such ruinous wages to wait on 
a lot of women?” 

“You have always done it,” said Willijtfn. 

“ Mother is not well, William.” 

“Well, manage it as you like. I can’t be 
bothered with the kitchen work,” he burst out. 

Letty left the room, hastily. 

“That’s right, William. The truth is, you’re 
too open-handed. You can’t afford to keep a 
parcel of able-bodied women in idleness, if you 
ever mean to buy the meadow lots.” 

“That’s a fact!” The mention of the lots 
keyed his courage. 

When he came back, that afternoon, he found 
Sophy, resplendent in a pink-flowered muslin, 
entertaining half a dozen girls in the parlor. 
He stopped to joke and romp with them. The 
next moment the door opened, and Letty stood, 
like a ghost, on the threshold. 

“Come to mother!” she said. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“You have killed her, I think,” quietly. 

The poor old woman had sunk down, on the 
floor of the eellar, and lay, as if dead. 

William trembled as he lifted her. The doctor 
of the village happened to pass at the moment, 

“No, she is not dead,” he said, after examin¬ 
ing her. “ Great exhaustion. It will be a long 
illness. She must have rest and careful nursing.’ ’ 

Letty stepped forward. “ She will have both. 
Mr. Burke, will you carry her to Mrs. Wright’s 
—across the road? She has promised to give 
me a room.” 

The crowd about her were bo stunned at the 
child’s action, that they did nothing to oppose it. 

Mr. Burke promptly lifted the thin figure in 
his arms, and hod laid her in the bed, in Mrs. 
Wright’s shaded, spare room, before William re¬ 
covered his senses. 

“Don’t you see how disgraceful this looks?” 
Sophy cried, shaking him. “Your .mother 
turned out! What will folks say ?” 

He hurried after Letty, scolding and ordering 
them back. But Letty did not answer him. 

“ Mrs. Wright will charge boarding. D’ye 
hear?” 

“ I shall pay her,” said Letty, quietly. 

Mrs. Taney’s illness lasted for weeks. Wil¬ 
liam’s wife smoothed the matter over to the 
community, as best she could. “ The Wright 
house was quieter than hers. She was willing 
to pay the boarding to insure comfort to dear 
Mother Taney,” etc., etc. Secretly, she rejoiced 
\ to escape the trouble of the sick woman. . 

When Mrs. Taney was able to come down to 
the porch of the cool farm-house, for the first 
\ time, she sent for William and his wife. The 
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doctor was there, and Mr. Qurke, and Judge j 
Wright, and little Letty and a man, whom Mr. j 
Burke at once recognized as “the fellow,” and j 
so turned his back on him, contemptuously. j 

“ You’ve got quite a color, mother Taney,’* j 
said Sophy. “You’ll soon be ready to come? 
over. Help with the canning, eh?” j 

“ Mrs. Taney,” said the doctor, gravely, j 
“ needs a long season of rest, before her health j 
is restored. I have recommended a change of j 
air; a journey—” j 

William exchanged alarmed glances with his } 
wife. | 

“ Why you must take us for millionaires, doc !” j 
she cried. “Change of air? Journey? That: 
sort of prescription suits city, fine ladies. But { 
farmers’ wives, who have to earn their living, } 
can’t take time for such fol-de-rols.” 

The doctor would have answered, but Letty put ; 
her hand on his arm. There was a faint pink on 
her cheek, and her blue eye sparkled like steel. 

“ Fortunately, my mother,” she said gently, l 
“is not in such a strait. I have made arrange- i 
meats for her to take the journey. We are going, t 
to-morrow, to Virginia. I have bought her old { 
home, and we shall live there. She will have a j 
long change of air.” j 

William turned ghastly pale. j 

“ Bought—? 'What money had you ?” \ 

“ Her own share of the estate,” said Judge \ 
Wright, calmly. “ Letitia is of age. She seems j 
to have always been under the impression that \ 
she and her mother were dependent on you. j 
She came to ask me about it, only two months i 
ago; and I, as guardian and executor, had j 
nothing more to do than to hand her over her \ 
share, which was, you know, in bonds. She has j 
chosen to invest it in Virginia land. Mr. Hipps \ 
made the purchase for her,” nodding to the beery j 
young lawyer, who nodded gravely back again. j 


Mr. Burke moved suddenly over to his side, 
with a beaming recognition. 

“ How do you propose to live on this farm?” 
said William. 

“ My mother will withdraw her portion of the 
estate,” said Letty. “ She is entitled to a third, 
you know.” 

“Withdraw—? Thirds? Why, I’ve use for 
it! If she does that, I have done with the 
meadow lots.” 

His voice was like the bark of an enraged dog. 

“You seem, William,” said Judge W’right, 
“ strangely to have forgotten the true position of 
your mother and sister. You have drawn the 
interest of your mother’s money. It must all, 
of course, be refunded. Little Letty has a clear 
head. She will manage very well. By the way, 
she has suggested to me that your wife should 
send over the Cleveland silver, and all other 
household property belonging to your mother 
before marriage.” 

When W’illiam and his wife went out of the 
gate, he seemed to have shrunk into a smaller 
and an older man. The last words heard from 
him were “Lots. It’s all your fault!” in a 
fierce bitterness. 

When they were all gone, Letty put her head 
down, on her mother’s lap. 

“ Now, mother,” she said, “ for the roses, and 
the old oaks, and rest,"and home ! We shall find 
poor black Tod there, waiting; and all your old 
friends—” • 

There was an uneasy cough behind them. It 
was Mr. Burke, waiting to say good-bye. 

“ I shall be a neighbor, too, Miss Letty.” 

“Yes, I remember,” blushing very much. 

He held her hand, a moment. “ You—you 
are not sorry that I shall be there too?” 

But Letty only blushed more absurdly, and 
could not answer. 


BY THE FIRELIGHT. 

BY MBS. D. PIDSLEY. 


The flickering shadows come and go, 
The twilight deepens that, 

As sitting by my lonely hearth, 

I muse upon the past. 

The past, with all youth's snnny dreams, 
With aU life’s hopes and fears, 

Sweeps like a torrent o’er my heart, 
Amid my blinding tears; 

For faintly on my listening ear, 
Familiar footsteps fall, 

And loving voices sweet and low, 

In tender accents call. 


And kindly hands in mine are clasped, 

As in a by-gone day, 

E’er youth, and peace, and happiness 
Passed from my life away. 

Ah, where, sad hearts, are those who once 
Hade glad the eventide, 

With joyous songs and pleasant jest. 
Around the fireside? 

Scattered alhr, like fallen leaves. 

Upon life’s ebbing tide. 

And none are left, save me alone. 

Around the fireside. 
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BY JANE 0. AUSTIN. 

One of the most interesting of cities is Stock- ] poor Christina had gone to meet Monaldesclii 
holm, the capital of Sweden. With its network ; and her other Nemesis, women who hardly 
of bright lagoons, and channels of salt water, j knew her name, or had heard of the homely 
and quaint old wooden bridges, connecting the j prayer she wished to institute, struck the great 
numerous islands, upon which the city is built, j bell three times at every hour, and called through 
with the mainland, it reminds you of the Queen the grated window of the tower to the sleeping 
of the Adriatic, and, in fact, has often been city below: 

called the Venice of the North. “ Two o’clock, dear souls, and all is well!” 

It is not a place to hurry through, with a The charter said “a woman” was to hold this 
guidebook in one hand, and a watch in the office; but as time went on, and the rules became 
other, while your mind oscillates between the less strict, the son of one of the sextons of the 
grand masterpiece of some artist’s life and the old church thought he might as well have the 
railway time-table. It is a place to rest, to daw- office and the stipend, as to let it be given to 
die, to wait. You will roam about the streets, Lisa Mulhberg, who was applying for it; and he 
or stand musing upon the bridges, or pass succeeded in obtaining the appointment. Lisa 
through the square and beneath the statue of was disappointed, and Emma Linder, who was just 
Gustavus Adolphus, or pause in front of the giving up the position, because her sixtieth 
opera house where Gustavus III. was assassinated \ birthday was close at hand, prophesied that no 
some eighty years ago. Or crossing the bridge, \ good would come of it; and finally, the night 
to the Island of the Holy Ghost, you will wan- before her abdication, went to old Jacob Yerger, 
der in the public garden, and watch the 14 best and after many injunctions to secrecy, warned 
r society,” which congregates there for afternoon j him that it would be as much as Ins Peter’s life 
parade, very much as in London and New York j was worth, to attempt to fill the place of bell¬ 
ringer in the Queen’s Belfry. 

“And why, good mother?” asked Jacob, 
skeptically. 

“Because the queen won’t let him,” retorted 
Emma. 

Jacob turned pale, for he had not been sexton 
of the Queen’s Church, for forty years, without 
knowing very well that tyer effigy, in the gospel 
aisle, got up o’nights, and walked up and down, 
wringing its marble hands, and rattling its mar¬ 
ble robes over the stone pavement, hour after 
hour, as he had often heard with his own ears, 
although never hardy enough to venture in to 
falling through the floor into a little octagonal \ look. But why, even though she chose to walk 
room below ; and it is in the four sides of this \ about the church, and keep honest folk away, 
room that the clocks are set; and here it is that j why should she wander into the belfry, or why 
the person stands to wind and clean them. But j should she care whether the bell was rung for 
this little room is intended for still another the repose of her poor soul by man, woman, or 
purpose. For in the charter of foundation of the } , child, so that it was fairly rung, and was 
old church, provision is made for the salary of a > punctual to the hour? 

woman, between twenty and sixty years of age, j Old Emma was no casuist, and did not pretend 
who is, night by night, from sunset to sunrise, to to unravel any of those mysteries; but her,own 
remain in this octagonal clock room, and as the conviction remained all the same; and if she 
hours come round, to sound three strokes upon had experience, she was too wise a woman to 
the great bell in honor of the Blessed Trinity, j offer it to any man, knowing full well the custom 
and say a brief prayer for the repose of Queen j of mankind, not only to trample the commodity 
Christina’s soul. Thus, for generations after j under foot, but to turn and rend the exhibitor. 

( 60 ) 


it drives to the park, or in Paris goes to the 
Bois. Or you will visit the Riddarhuset, the 
quaintest, oddest of all legislative halls, and 
look at the great carved chair, in which the 
president of the Diet sits, and at the armorial 
bearings upon the walls. Or, still further, you 
will stroll through the palace, if you care for 
palaces. But above all, you will visit the Queen’s 
clock tower, attached to a crumbling, mouldy old 
church, built by Queen Christina in 1650, or 
thereabout. 

In this clock tower is a belfry, and in the 
belfry a bell, which is rung by means of a rope, 
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So, after some vague talk, and a little mutual j But not ao much as a fairy foot-fall broke the 
contempt and vexation, Emma and Jacob parted ; ) solemn stillness of the night, and the sexton, 
and that same night, Peter Yerger went up into the ! driven by a nameless terror and impatience, sped 
belfry, at five minutes before six, and locked the > through the cold, moon-lit streets toward the 
door inside, making sure, as he informed his j church; he reached the square, and casting one 
father, with a grim smile, that neither Emma j impatient glance up at the cold, grey tower, with 
Linder, or Lisa Mulhberg should get inside, to : the clock-faces glimmering in the moonlight, 
play tricks upon him, and frighten him out of l plunged into the black shadow thrown by the 
twenty rix-dollars per month. Old Jacob grum- \ church, and groped his way toward the little 
bled approval, and after the door was locked, j side door of the tower. Just before he reached 
stood outside, listening to his boy’s heavy feet j it, however, his foot caught upon something, and 
climbing up the old stairs, until the door of the he stumbled and fell over a dark, shapeless mass, 
clock-room was closed with a bang, and the lying there, beneath the window, from which ho 
sonorous stroke of six o’clock was followed by had heard his Peter’s strong young voice, 
three full peals of the great bell, and Peter’s chanting: 

far-away voice chanting out at the window : “ Six o’clock, dear souls, and all is well.” 

“ Six o’clock, dear souls, and all is well 1” And this? 

Old Jacob was a pious old body, after his It was before the days of lucifer matches, and 

fashion, and before leaving the church, he went old Jacob was in no mood for the slow process of 
to kneel before the altar, and say a prayer for kindling a splint of oily wood, by means of flint 
Peter’s safety through the night; and then he j and steel, so he grappled this horror bodily, and 
strolled down the gospel-aisle, and stopping j dragged it to the verge of the great, black 
before the memorial slab of Queen Christina, ? shadow, and out into the moonlight, 
laid a hanR upon her breast, and muttered: j Yes ! It was the boy, the son of his old age, 

“Lie still now, to-night, that’s a dear, good ; the pride and hope and darling of his heart. It 
woman, and I’ll say a prayer for you, myself, \ was Peter, or rather it was a cold, stiffening mass 
before I sleep.” j of human clay, its neck broken, its face and open 

He might well have said before he slept, for eyes filled with the wild terror frozen there 
not one wink of sleep did poor old Jacob get > between that belfry window and the pavement 
that night. He went home, and being a good \ below, or, who knows, possibly printed there 
husband, told all this story to his wife, who > before he fell through the window at all. 
afterward told it to every body she ’knew; and j The sleepy old watchman, making his rounds 
then he went to bed. The clock struck ten, and j a little later, found them there, the father and 
the tenth stroke blended with the first stroke of \ son, and roused the neighbors, and had them 
the great bell; and although too far away to hear j taken home. 

his Peter’s voice, old Jacob’s heart echoed “ All j With the other gossips who thronged to con- 
is well.” Eleven o’clock, the same. Twelve j dole, to help, or to exclaim, came Emma Linder, 
o’clock, and still the same. Then one o’clock and when poor Peter’s body was ready for the 
struck. But as the monotone vibrated upon the \ grave, and the day had turned toward night, she 
midnight air, and died away, no sound followed, \ went up to the father, sitting silent and grim in 
no triple peal implored the Blessed Trinity to his own corner, and said: 

have mercy upon the soul of the guilty queen, > “ I told you the queen would have no man to 

no answering echo in the father’s heart assured J cry the hours for her. You see?” 

him that all was well with his boy. j Old Jacob raised his red and angry eyes, and 

Restless, fevered, impatient, half-angry and j looked steadfastly into her face, for a moment, 
half-alarmed, the old man tossed and tumbled j then replied: 

about for almost another hour, then rose and “ If they burned witches now, Emma Linder, 
dressed, peevishly informing his wife that he was \ I would go to see you blaze; but as it is, you may 
going to wake up that sleepy-headed lout, who tell your playmate in the church yonder, to make 
had fallen asleep in the belfry, and would lose S ready her best weapons, for she will have a man 
his place in the first night, if he did not look out \ to deal with to-night, and a man who fears neither 
for him. j witch, nor ghost, nor devil, so long as God stands 

As he left the house, the clock struck two, and by him. She won’t find me as easy a prey as 
lingering with one foot upon the step, and the poor Peter there.” 

other in the street, Jacob stood listening as if> “ You’re not going to keep the belfry to-night, 
for a fairy foot-fall, instead of the sonorous peal \ surely, brother 1” exclaimed Emma, in genuine 
of the great bronze bell of the Queen’s Belfry. | alarm. “For Christ’s sake, don’t think of itl 
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i’ll watch myself this one night more, for my < 
birthday is not until to-morrow ; and she’s used \ 
to me and will not harm me.” j 

“Used to thee!” echoed Jacob. “Did I not j 
say you were a witch ? But I defy you and her, j 
and so you may tell her. Come what may, I \ 
will keep the belfry, to-night, and bury my boy, j 
to-morrow.” \ 

“ As God wills,” replied old Emfna, half angry, 
half sorry, and so they parted. J 

In spite of wife and gossips, in spite of the 
very minister himself, who came to reason with j 
him, Jacob Yerger kept his word, and as the \ 
clock showed ten minutes before six, entered the ) 
church, went and kneeled for a moment before \ 
the altar, then walking round to the gospel-aisle, J 
stood looking long and earnestly at the statue of ; 
the dead queen, until, striking her on the cheek j 
with a contemptuous baok-hnnded blow, he mut- j 
tered: < 

“ If you killed him, come, to-night, and see if j 
thou canst kill me as easily. You’ll find no boy, s 
this time, I promise you. I dare you, witch !” j 
Through all the night, the watchers, beside j 
Peter Yerger’s bier, listened to the triple chime, 
which, hour by hour, followed the stroke of the 5 
clock, until midnight came and past; then there i 
was no more. Nor was man or woman bold < 
enough to go to investigate the silence, until seven 
o’clock the next morning, when a bold half-dozen \ 
of men, and twice as many women, proceeded to j 
the church, broke open the door of the clock- \ 
tower, and climbed the winding stair to the oc- j 
tagonal room. \ 

Here again the door was locked, and neither \ 
shouts or raps elicited the faintest reply. Again \ 
Hans Yette, the blacksmith, was bidden to force ! 
the door, and again he did so. At first the ven- \ 
turous few, who crowded in, thought the place 
empty, but presently discovered Jacob Yerger, \ 
crouched in a little huddled heap, behind the j 
door, his eyes staring vacantly before him, his \ 
white lips whispering incoherently. In his right 
hand he clutched an iron bar, but the left hung 
helpless and inert at his side, as if it had been 
palsied, or perhaps withered by contact with 
some fearful and unholy thing. 

They took him home, and he lived several 
years after, but never recovered any measure of 
consciousness, or changed the horror-stricken 
expression of his face, or unclenched the hand 
that had held the iron bar, or regained the use 
of the other, or ceased to whisper and babble a : 
string of incoherent phrases and words, from 
which nothing could be gathered, except indeed j 
the story of his smiting the dead queen’s effigy, ? 
and defying her to resent the insult. This he \ 


told again and again. But beyond this point, 
came nothing but shuddering exclamations, and 
cries of savage rage and terror. So he lived, and 
so he died, and was laid beside his son, in the 
graveyard, in the shadow of the queen’s belfry, 
so that, night by night, the triple peal, beseech¬ 
ing mercy on a guilty soul, swayed out across 
their graves, and the marble queen, lying in the 
gospel-aisle, may have smiled in her sleep to 
think of them in theirs. 

So Lisa Muhlberg got the post of belfry-watcher 
after all; and Emma Linder went with her, in 
the afternoon, to teach her how to handle the 
ropes. Before sunset, however, she scrambled 
down the stairs, and out at the door, saying to 
Lisa, who escorted her, and would fain have 
followed her out: 

“ No, no, child, stay you there, and be easy. 
She will not hurt you, or even show herself for 
a while, if you do your work steadily and well. 
But she must be obeyed. So I wouldn’t be found 
inside that door, at night, now that my sixtieth 
birthday is come and gone, not for worlds! 
She’s very particular, our good lady is.” 

So old Emma departed, bequeathing her man¬ 
tle to Lisa, who wore it safely and contentedly 
for many years, and in turn made it over to her 
own daughter. 

It was a good many years after this, more than 
a hundred, and about the beginning of the 
present century, when the next infraction of the 
rule took place, and again with tragical results. 

Ina Hartmann had the belfry then, and 
although the gossips tried to say she was too 
young and too pretty for such an office, nobody 
could help admiring the devotion which made 
her add this to her day-time employment of 
needlework, and all to support her bed-ridden 
mother and little sister, both of whom she kept 
out of the almhouse solely by her own exertion. 
No doubt, poor child, she was very pretty; but 
was that any reason she must, starve? Why 
should she be forbidden to earn twenty rix- 
dollars, in the month, because her eyes were 
blue as the skies, and her skin as white as milk, 
and her flaxen hair so long and thick, that she 
could drape herself in it as in a cloak ? 

To be Bure, young Count von Bergenrode was 
always telling her that so charming a girl as she 
should never do anything but dress herself and 
look pretty, and that he would find her all the 
sewing she could do, and pay her for it at such a 
rate, that she would need nothing more to keep 
her pockets filled, if only she would let him 
come, and sit with her of an evening, while she 
did it; but Ina only laughed at this, and told 
Count Victor to go and say those pretty things to 
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the Baroness Anna, since everybody knew that he 
was betrothed to her, or at least to her rix-dollars, 
and she would be marrying him pretty soon. 

Count Victor swore a little at this, but would 
not be angry enough to take himself off, as Ina 
had hoped; and finally he got in the way of 
strolling past her house every evening, just as she 
set off for the church, and walking the mile or 
so, that lay between, with her. This arrange¬ 
ment displeased Ina enough, but it displeased 
Hans Millson ten times more; for he called 
himself Ina’s bachelor, although she never yet 
had said downright that she would marry him, 
being a bit of a coquette, I am afraid, and 
knowing well enough that she had been called 
the prettiest girl in Stockholm, by plenty of 
people, gentle and simple. Hans was a silver¬ 
smith by trade, and being still a journeyman, 
could not leave his employment until the shop 
closed for the night, at eight o’clock, and that 
was long after Ina was locked up in the belfry, 
and not to be seen before sunrise next morning, 
when Hans must go to work. So the vooing 
was almost confined to Sundays and holidays, 
and the rare occasions when Ina could find some 
substitute to take her place, and spend an 
evening at the theatre or a ball. 

Count Victor, on the other hand, had no 
occupation at all, except his own amusement, 
and like most other idle people, expected every¬ 
body he came near to help him find it. So 
between his persecutions and Hans Millson’s 
reproaches and jealousy, poor Ina led a hard life 
of it; and once in a while, pettishly declared 
she wished she was as old and ugly as Ulrica 
Jodd, at whom the dogs in the street howled as 
she went by. Not that Ina would actually have 
abated one iota of her charms, you know, but 
like some other petted beauties, she was fond of 
talking in that fashion, when she was sure of 
being contradicted. 

We all know who it is that delights in finding 
work for idle hands to do. He it was, no doubt, 
who, one stormy evening in December, put it 
into Count Victor’s head, as he strolled home 
from a stupid visit to his betrothed, to pass by 
the Queen's church, and stand fbr some moments 
gazing up at the belfry, where a twinkling light 
showed that the watcher was at her post. As he 
looked, and pictured to himself the fair young 
girl, sitting forlornly amid the ropes and 
machinery of the grim clock-room, wearing 
away the lonely hours, the olock struck midnight, 
and immediately the casement swung open, and 
a clear young voice chanted: 

“Twelve o’clock, dear souls, and all is well. 
Heaven rest Queen Christina’s soul.” 


i ** Pretty creature ! And what a sweet voice !” 
5 muttered Count Victor, meaning Ina and not 
| queen Christina, and then Mephistopheles 
5 whispered into his ear how amusing it would be 
\ to creep up softly into the belfry, and surprise 
| pretty Ina at her watch, and spend an hour or so 
> in the teasing, half-serious, half-bantering love- 
| making, he so seldom found an opportunity to 
j offer her. Finding the idea eagerly and grate- 
f fblly received, Mephistopheles proceeded to 
| suggest the means of carrying it out. A certain 
! window, near the side door of the church, was 
f found to be unfastened, and easily opened; the 

< distance from the ground was small; the ascent 
! easy. In a moment, the young count, breathless, 
| half-laughing, half-awed at his own audacity, 

\ stood in the gospel-aisle, hard by the recumbent 
| statue of Queen Christina, that glimmered 
| wliitely through the black night. The chill and 

< stillness of the place, the hour, and his own 
guilty conscience, wrought together to sober the 

I young fellow’s mad-cap mood, and after a little 
\ silent pause, he half-turned toward the window, 

! muttering: 

i “ No, no, it’s too bad—it won’t do.” 

But Mephistopheles whispered in his ear, 
“What folly! Are you afraid? Wliat harm 
\ can there be? You don’t mean any wrong, only 
| a little amusement!” And Count Victor, having 
! begun by following his counsels, found it easier 
! to continue so doing than to turn to the less ur- 
j gent mentor, called Conscience, whom he was 
j quite accustomed to disregard. 

| Accordingly he groped his way down the aisle, 
| found the swinging leather door dividing it from 
\ the porch, and passed out. As he did so he 
\ could half fancy that something, or some person, 

< passed out with him, brushing past in tbe dark- 
; ness, and going before him, up the narrow stairg 
\ leading to the clock-tower. 

j “ Nonsense !” exclaimed Count Victor, aloud. 

| “ Have I turned coward of a sudden ?” 

1 He laid his hand, as he spoke, upon the latch 
\ of the door, that divided the upper part of the 
| tower from the lower, and as he did so, started 
( violently backward, for his fingers had closed 
j upon another hand, if hand it were, for although 
f he recognized the shape, the feeling was that of 
| ice or perhaps marble. Whatever it was, it held 
| the latch, and try as he might, the young man 
| could not grasp the one without the other. He 
| swept his arm around in the darkness, but felt 
| nothing, unless a strange, chill quality of the air, 

\ and a tingling in the limb that passed through it, 
could be called something. Count Victor was 
not used to being contradicted, nor did he like 
: the half sick terror that began to creep through 
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his veins, as if the blood were changed to ice 
water. So, stamping his foot angrily, he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ What is it? Out of my way, ghost, or fiend, 
or fancy of my own brain. I will pass, I tell 
you!” 

As he spoke, he once more grasped at the han¬ 
dle, and this time without opposition. Nay, more, 
it seemed to him as if the door opened of its own 
accord, and as if some gentle, irresistible force i 
pushed him forward, and made him enter, j 
whether he would or no. A stream of ice-cold j 
air, that rushed down the stairs, made the Count j 
remember the open arches of the chamber, below 
the clock-room, and ho shivered as he thought of 
the December night, sweeping unresisted through > 
that space, cutting off the solitary watcher, in j 
the room above, from the warmth and light of j 
human life below. j 

“Why don’t the parish have those arches J 
glazed?” thought he. “I shall speak about it 
to the Ilerr Pastor.” ! 

He struggled up the stairs. But the wind, \ 
sweeping down to meet him, seemed to gather j 
weight and force in the descent, until it appeared j 
more like a wall of moving ice than mere air. ; 
Struggle as he would, he could not mount against { 
it, after the first few steps; but, absolutely beaten j 
back, crouched down upon the stairs, panting j 
for breath, and moistening his parched mouth » 
and throat. j 

“ Most singular! It seems as if the very fiend j 
himself had set out to keep me back!” he panted. 

“ But if he has, he is wasting his strength, for I j 
will, I will, I will reach that clock-room, even if > 
Satan himself stood in the way, and so I tell t 
him!” i 

He sprang to his feet, and passed a hand across 
his brow, in amazement. The wind had ceased, j 
and a stillness as profound as that of the cata- j 
combs, had succeeded. Yet not entirely profound. 
There was a something, Count Victor knew not j 
what, not a noise, not a rustle of garments, and \ 
yet a Something, that suggested to him the quiet \ 
movement of another person near him. And j 
now, what was it? A gentle pressure upon his > 
back, that made him begin to ascend the stairs ? 
He could not say, and yet, as mechanically and j 
half-consciously he raised one foot after the other, j 
and heavily mounted the stairs, the feeling grew \ 
upon him, that he was pushed onward from j 
behind, and was fast losing control of his own ^ 
movements. i 

At the top of the winding stair, was one of a j 
series of semi-circular openings, forming the \ 
heads of the arches surrounding this part of the j 
belfry, and like them unglazed, so that, by turn- \ 


ing aside a little, as one reached the top of tho 
stairs, he might step out of the opening, insuring 
to himself a fall of some fifty feet upon the pave 
ment below. A light wooden screen had been 
placed in front of this especial opening, for tho 
protection of the belfry-watcher; but like most 
other appliances of this old church, this had been 
allowed to decay and moulder without repair, 
until any childish hand could have broken it 
down, without resistance. 

Through all the confusion, and vague terror, 
that had seized upon his mind, Count Victor re¬ 
membered this window, remembered the crumb¬ 
ling lattice, and his protest against the danger of 
the spot, on the only occasion when he had pene¬ 
trated so far into the belfry before, on pretense 
of bringing a message to Ina from one of her em¬ 
ployers. He had promised, then, that the win¬ 
dow should be properly guarded, with an iron 
grating, before the week was out; but had for¬ 
gotten, and never fulfilled the promise. He re¬ 
membered it now, however. Remembered it in 
a panic of terror, as, standing upon the landing, 
and trying to collect together his wandering 
senses and intentions, he distinctly felt a cold, 
hard hand grasp his arm, and draw him irresist¬ 
ibly across the landing, toward this open window. 
The hair rose upon his scalp; a cold sweat 
started from every pore; his teeth rattled against 
each other; and a hoarse cry burst from his lips. 
But struggle as he might, that marble grasp, that 
unseen force, was stronger than he, and step by 
step, each step as reluctant as his who mounts 
the scaffold, he staggered across the landing, 
reached the window, and felt his foot strike the 
grating, which broke at the touch with the dull, 
soft fracture of decayed wood. 

Still the other foot moved forward—moved witli 
an automatic necessity of motion, perfectly fright¬ 
ful to the helpless will of the haunted man, which 
having been accustomed in all its existence to 
control tho muscular powers of the body, now 
found itself controlled and coerced by them. 
The second foot struck the broken lattice, and 
thrust it bodily outward, so that the fragments 
falling to the pavement, eighty feet below, were 
heard to audibly strike it, while the foot barely 
clung to the outer ledge of the platform. And 
now the muscles of the other foot contract, and 
gather themselves, and lift! The foot will ad¬ 
vance, and so soon as it does so, the over-balance 
will carry him out. The fall—the pavement— 
the very look of his crushed disfigured body—all 
passed through the mind of the wretched man, 
as in a glare of sulphurous light, and up from 
his very heart tore a wild cry, hardly human in. 
its sound: 
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“ Oh, God, pity me! God help me!” 

The door of the clock-chamber flew open, and 
Ina, pale and frightened, stood upon the threshold, 
holding a candle above her head. 

“ What is it ? Who is there ?” she cried. But 
even while she spoke, she saw the wild and dis¬ 
torted face of the ^oung man, as clinging with 
both hands to the sides of the window, he tot¬ 
tered upon the verge, while the foot, that alone 
retained its hold, seemed slowly tearing, as it 
were, from that hold, and preparing for its 
suicidal next step. 

Springing to his side, Ina flung both arms 
around him, and dragged him backward, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh, cruel, cruel Queen! Must you have 
another victim, after all these years !” 

Count Victor did not hear the words, but he felt 
the saving act, he felt the breaking of the spell. 
The tense horror of his soul was lifted, and he 
sank at Ina’s feet, in a dead swoon. It was a 
swoon so deadly and so deep, indeed, that it was 
already gray dawn, when she could say to him: 

“You are able to stand now, Count Victor; 
and I beg you, for the sake of my good name, 
to try to get away from here before it is any 
later. You have been punished for your evil 
thought toward me; you will sec, when you 
reach home, what you do not know now; and 


I forgive you from my heart; for I am sure you 
will never come near me, or speak to me again, 
lest worse should befall you. Now let me lead 
you down stairs.” 

As meekly ns a little child, the young noble¬ 
man obeyed, and to Ina’s great relief, reached 
the street, quite unseen by any human being. 

When he looked in the mirror, at home, he 
saw the meaning of the young girl’s last words; 
for his golden hair had turned to silver, in that 
one night of terror and suspense, and his ruddy 
complexion changed to the ashen gray of age. 

He never spoke to Ina again, but when she 
and Hans Millson were married, the Herr 
Pastor presented the bride with a dowry of one 
thousand rix-dollars, “for her faithful service to 
the church.” 

The church still stands, and you may, if you 
choose, go and sit in it, and dream, by the hour 
together, as I have done, of its quaint and 
terrible legends, and the sad story of the poor, 
mad queen, who built it. 

But no woman now watches in the belfry 
o’nights, no bell is struck, no word of prayer for 
the foundress said ; and it is only we, strangers 
of another age and clime, who murmur, to-night, 
in Christian chanty: 

“ Heaven rest the soul of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, and forgive all her offences.” 


THE HOUR 


by r. f. w 

Bkvkath the green umbrageous trees. 

Beside the stream I pass; 

I hear the bird upon the breeze, 

The breeze among the grass. 

What is thy song, oh, breeze ? Oh, bird ? 

Oh, sweet bird, flying to thy nest? 

“ Rest to the weary world, 

Rest I rest!” 


OF REST. 

E 8 T L ■ Y. 

Sleep soon, oh, world, thy rest is brief I 
Sink soon, thou westering beam! 

The stream is singing to the leaf, 

The leaf unto the stream. 

What is thy song, oh, leaf? Oh, stream? 
Oh, gray stream flowing to the west? 

“ Rest to tho weary world, 

Rest; rest!” 


SNOW BLOSSOMS. 


BT MILTON H. MARBLE. 

Bsauti ra, pure, white blossoms 
Are on the trees this morn; 

They dropped last night from heav’n, 

For there they sure were born. 

And in the golden moonlight, 

Helped by the whistling breeze, 

King Cold, with his icy fingers, 

Fast hung them to the trees 1 


No buds to herald their coming, 
No warm and beautifal rain: 
They come—we fancy AJladin 
Is here, with his magic again. 
And so, on this wintry morning, 
Although the cold winds blow; 
We gaze at a bright new garden, 
With flow’re all mode of snow. 
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MY FIRST AND LAST RUN. 

BY JOSIAH ALLIN’S WIFE. 

It wus a peaceful and pleasant forenoon, and < Says I, “ There haint nothin’ great and heroic 
Tirzah Ann and I wus a-washin’ dishes to the \ about it, dartin’ off like a rocket, if anybody 
sink. She had just come in from feedin’ the < happens to come in,” says I, in a awful warm 
chickens, and she hadn’t removed her sunbonnet. i way. “ You wouldn’t ketch our old 4 fathers at 
And there we stood, seemingly as peaceful and } any such kind of tricks, Tirzah Ann.” 
serene as the forenoon, she a-washin’ and I “Well,” says she, in a kiud of a cross way, 
a-wipin’, when all of a sudden, there came a i but meachin’, “You wouldn’t ketch them old 
knock onto the door, and lookin’ up, there j fathers a-washin’ dishes, with sunbunnets on.” 
stood Elder Merten. And Tirzah Ann, havin’ < “ They never would prance off like race-horses, 

got into the habit of runnin’ when folks came \ if they wuz,” says I. Says I, “Great souls 
unexpected, darted away as if Elder Merten wus \ keep themselves composed down, and collected 
a canabul, and she wus fleein’ to save herself j together ready for events; and therefore” says I, 


from the fry in’-pan and gridiron. But my brow 
wus smooth and calm as the sasser I wus a-wipin’, 
and I advanced right onto him, and says I, in 
considerable warm tones, but composed, “ Brother 
Merten, how do you do, and how does Sister 
Merten do? I am jest as glad to sec yon as I 
would be, if I wus dressed up slicker; take a 
chair, and set down.” * 

I wus so took up with my friendly and cordial 
feelin’s towards him, I hadn’t noticed what wus 
a-goin’ on behind me. But I see he looked sort 
o’ curioits, and so I turned ’round, and I’ll be 
hanged if I wusn’t started myself. There Tirzah 
Ann stood, half bent, with a mop-pail of water 
on her arm with the mop in it, and her sunbon¬ 
net had ketched on a nail, jest as she wus 
dartin’ through the back room door, and there 
she hung. She had bent down to take up the 
mop-pail, jest as she wus a-goin’ through the 
door, so the nail, which was about half-way down 
the door casin’ had ketched her, and the sun- 
bonnet bein’ stout gingham, and made on honor, 
(I made it,) it held her as strong as a chain 
halter, or a martingill. 

Elder Merten bein’ a good-natured, friendly 
man by nater, and a perfect gentleman by 
trainin’, and seein’, I s’pose, that we both looked 
awful agitated, he advanced and helped onhitch 
her, and she darted off like a henhawk. 

I tried to pass it off as well as I could to Elder 
Merten. I haint one to be a-makin’ light of the 
children, or see’n’ ’em made light of. (I do well 
by ’em.) And so I spoke up and asked him a 
real deep question on polytix, before he had sot 
down, or anything. I guess I got his mind offen it, 
I kep’ him down so tight to polytix and religion. 
But after he went away, and Tirzah Ann came 
back into 'the room, I gave her a real talkin’ to. 
(56) 


with deep emphasis, 11 therefore, they don’t get 
hung by their bunnet-strings, and etcetcry—” 

“ Wall,” says she, lookin’ awful morbid, “ I 
feel mean enough about it now, without any more 
bein’ said. I’d Bell myself this minute,” says 
she, gloomy, “ for £ a cent.” 

“You are probably worth more than that,” 
says I, mildly. “ But remember, Tirzah Ann,” 
says I, wavin’ my right hand on as eloquent a 
wave as I ever waved in my life, “ remember 
j what I told you. That great minds are always 
\ collected together, and composed down, ready 
for events. Great souls a-ponderin’ on the great 
and solemn conundrums of the universe, and 
filled with the divine awe and rapture them lofty 
j conundrums roust up inside of ’em, don’t dart 

< off like torpedoes, and run, and act, if a feller 
| bein’ approaches nigh to ’em.” 

j Josiah had come in, while I wus a-oratin’ in 
\ this eloquent and impressive manner; for nothing 
j makes a human bein’ more eloquent than to 
\ lecture somebody else, for sumthin’ or ruther. 

| And now, in this unpropitious and unbecomin* 

| way of hisen’, he broke right out, and interrupted 
j of me, and says he: 

j “Tell Tirzah Ann, Samantha, how you run 
j the first time I ever seen you, and how I ketched 
| you at it; and how cheap you felt.” 

\ Truely Josiah Allen is hard to nater, truely he 
j speaks when he ortn’t. to speak, and don’t speak 
j when he ort. He might have known, if he had 
\ had one element of a oriter in him, or even J a 
J element, how his spoakin’ wus jest a spilin’ 

; mine. Tirzah Ann, who had sot kinder crum- 
! pled down, and looked dretful deprested and 

< meachin’ a-settin’ under my eloquence, began 
;■ to straighten herself up, and look triumphant at 

< me, and says she: 
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44 Oh ! then you h*ve run yourself, mother. I 
wouldn’t have believed it of you!” 

44 Wall, you would have believed it, if you 
had seen her; she run like a whitehead.” 

44 Oh, tell me all about it, mother,” says 
Tirzah Ann, in a chirk tone. 4 ‘Did you run 
—tell me?” 

I give a stern, rebukin’ look onto Josiah Allen, 
and then says 1 to her, in as impressive a way 
as 1 could under the depresiin’ circumstances. 

44 There are different kinds of runs, Tirzah 
Ann.” 

But my eloquent feelin’s had all seemed to 
leave me, and I didn’t try to wave my right 
hand in a single wave, as I repeated these words, 
which seemed to be all I could think on, at the 
time: 

44 Yes, there are fur different kinds of runs.” 

My tone wus awful cold. Josiah see that my 
feelin’s wus hurt, and says he, 44 Tell her all 
about it, Samantha, tell her how awful good you 
looked to me, and how I fell in love with you 
right there on the spot, when you wus a-runnin’.” 

Says I, in a rebukin’ way, but considerable 
softer axent, (probable from J to $ as soft agin as 
they wuz): 

44 Don’t be a fool, Josiah,” and I added, in a 
still more reasonable tone, 44 Not if you can 
help it.” 

But he kep right on, and says he: 

44 Wall, I did, and you know I did. When I 
see you run, and back up against them buttery 
shelves, in such a grand, noble way, I say to 
m/self, right there on the spot, ‘That is the 
only woman in the world for me, that woman 
shall be my bride, if the efforts of a human 
widower can win her.’ ” 

Agin says I, “Don’t be a fool, Josiah.” But 
my axents, I could tell by bearin’ myself speak, 
wus softer; pretty nigh as soft agin as they 
wuz, and mellerer—fur mellerer. 

And Josiah bein’ called out that very minute 
to tend to the tannin’ mill, Mr. Peedicks’es hired 
man wanted to run some white beans through 
Josi&h’s, Josiah ’b bein’ in better order than hisen, 
and finer set. 

And Tirzah Ann beset me so to tell her all 
abont it, that finally I up and told her. For, 
thinkses I to myself, Josiah has spilte my speech 
so, that things couldn’t look much darker for me 
than they did then, and I might as well up and 
tell her, so I up and told. But I impressed this 
fact onto her, in a dretful impressive way, that 
it was my first and last run, and a run that 
wouldn’t be undertook by me agin, with my 
present experience, (and lameness,) not for no 
money. 


The way ont wus: my aunt Marier—not my 
own aunt, but on my uncle’s side, uncle Joshua 
Bumpus’es wife—wus a-goin’ to the Ohio, on a 
visit—her sister wus took down with rheumatiz, 
inflammatory, the worst kind, and sent for her, 
thinken* she wuzn’t goin’ to stand it, she wus 
took down so awful voyalent with it. And she 
beset me, aunt Marier did, to go and keep bouse 
for her while was gone. They wus forehanded 
folks, and kep a girl. But she mistrusted the 
girl was a little light-fingered, (though she wus 
! splendid every other way.) And knowin’ my 
principles wus like brass for soundness, she 
! beset me, and I consented. 

I I didn’t have to werk no more’n I was a mind 
j to. I fixed up for myself, and knit, the first 

two weeks. But the third week, what should 
that girl do but go and take the mumps. I was 
{ most out of patience with her at first; but when 
I come to think it over, (I wus a great case to 
reason and filosifise about things, even then) I 
; thought mebby she had got so kinder used to 
takin’ things, and I watched her so oncommon 
close; that she got mad, and thought if she 
couldn’t take nothin’ else, she would take the 
mumps, so she took ’em— wt nt down into the 
village, and took ’em of Levi More, the black¬ 
smith. He was willin’ she should have ’em, he. 
; wasn’t savin’ of em, and had plenty of ’em left 
; —he had ’em on both sides, looked like a musk¬ 
rat. But I done well by her, put her to bed, 
give her moro’n a quart of herb tea, and sweat 
her, and done everything else I could for her 
comfort. Wall, the very next day after I put 
Sarah Ann Shelmadine to bed, was the day of 
; my first and last run. 

It wus the hottest day it does seem to me that 
I ever experienced, and lived through. The heat 
wus truly tegus. And I had a awful time out, 
for of course the house-work had all fell onto me, 
besides sweatin’ her, and doin’ everything else I 
could for her comfort. Wall, I had got my work 
all done up slick, and got Sarah all sweat, and 
then thinkses I, all of a sudden, I will have some 
green peas for dinner, so I put my sunbunnet on, 
and went out to pick ’em. I picked a six-quart 
pan full, but, oh, how the presperation and sweat 
did run down my face. And I did not know but 
melt I should. And as I sot down in the kitchen 
to shell ’em, it seemed to me that I grew more 
and more torrid in my zone, and the presperation 
and the sweat seemed to roll down my face in 
precipitous torrents. And knowin’ that I wus 
a female, and the only one present, and 
nobody in the house but another female, 
and she upstairs, down with the mumps, 

II thought to myself, nobody, unless it wus a per- 
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feet slanderer and fault-finder, could find fault j to myself, that I never see a more meachin’ yet 
with my morals and demeanior if I should take \ sort of good look onto a man’s face in my life 
off my shoes and stockin’s, and try to keep my- ; than there wus on hisen. Oh, what a agi- 
self from meltin’ down into a fluid state, and be j tatin’ time it wus! He has told me sense in 
carried home to my mother in a ten-quart pail. ■ strict confidence, and I wouldn’t want it to go no 
(I wus not then so hefty by the steelyards—100 > further. He has told me probable one hundred 
and 25 pounds wus my weight, to a notch.) ! and 50 times, countin’ in the times of courtin’, 
Wall, as I wus a-sayin’, I up and took ’em off, \ when he told it to me stiddy and frequent, that 
I had on one of Sarah Shelmadine’s old dresses j he fell in love with me right there on the spot— 
to mop in, and though she wus my size as to j right there on the door-step, with the brilin’ sun 
waist and sleeves, in height she jest came up to J a brilin’ down on him, and the shadder of that 
my arm-pit, so my feet showed to as good advan- j mournin’ weed a-wavin’ over his head. He 
tage as if they wus heroic size, sculped on a j looked curious—very. And I felt curious, too— 
monument. ] curiouser than I ever had felt before: a great 

But I didn’t care, knowin’ there wus only 5 deal curiouser. And not havin’ no experience 
females present (and one of them upstairs, down j in that way, I didn’t mistrust what ailed me. 
with the mumps). So I sot collected together \ But he, havin’ had the symptoms before, knew 
and considerable chirk, holdin’ my six-quart j jest what it wus, he knew it wus love that ailed 
pail full of peas on my lap, and shellin’ of ’em, him—that it wus pure affection that wus a-tack- 
and singin’ a him about “ how peaceful and calm J lin’ of him. But he acted like a perfect gentle- 
wus my frame.” i man. I’ll say that for him, he behaved awful 

When all of a sudden there came a knock on genteel, if he never did before, and never does 
the side of the door right in front of me—it stood agin. 

wide open—and as I looked up there stood a* man He see by my acts and demeanior that I didn’t 
with a mournin’ weed onto his hat, lookin’ right \ want to be seen; that I would rather have it go 
in onto me, not three feet from me, and lookin’ ! that he hadn’t seen me, and there wusn’t nobody 
right at me. to home. So says he, makin’ a low bow: 

I shrieked one shriek, and bounded one bound, j “I called to see Joshua Bumpus about a steer; 
And, oh, what a scene of wild confusion ensued j but I see I came in the wrong time, I see there 
and follered on. I glared wildly and inchoheri- \ haint nobody to home.” 

ently at him. My six-quart pan fell onto the j “ No, sir!” says I, firmly. “ There haint 
floor with a loud report; the peas scattered and nobody in the house; the folks are all away, and 
chased each other madly over the floor; the pods j sick abed, and there haint a soul anywhere 
rattled together like artileries. I glared wildly j round here.” 

down at my various feet (it seemed as if I had j I wus agitated, and nearly by the side of 
thirteen or fourteen of 'em, larger and barer than myself, and knew not what I wus sayin’. And 
any feet ever wus before or sense). And mildly he also wus entirely by the side of himself, but 
I endeavored to collect my different feet together still seemin’ to want to do the fair thing by me. 
and seek for a place of concealment for them and He says, in polite axents: 

for me. The nearest door behind me wus the ”1 see jest how it is, I see there haint nobody 
buttery door. It wus a small buttery—only jest here. But when somebody gets round here, I 
large enough to hold dishes, and wus exactly op- wish you’d tell ’em I come.” 
posite the outside door, where the man stood “ I will!” says I, in firm axents. 

with a mournin’ weed onto his hat. But I wildly “Tell ’em,” says he, lookin’ at me with that 

backed into it, and tried to shut the door, and meachin’ but awftil admirin’ way, “Tell ’em, 
couldn’t, and then I remembered that it had got that my name is Josiah Allen, that I am a 
stuck and wouldn’t shet, and aunt Marier had widower by trade, and wanted to buy a steer.” 
urged uncle Joshua to fix it, but vainly. So “I will,” says I. 

there I stood, backed up aginst the wall directly Says he, in that same curius tone, and with 

opposite to the man in the door, and not that same curius look, “ What might I call your 
six feet from him, countin’ my feet as only name, mum, when—when—you are—are any- 
two. And he a-standin’ stun-still, a-lookin’ at : where—when anybody’s to home.” 
me seemin’ly in deep dumb-founder, and there I j; “ Samantha Smith,” says I, and I could hear 
stood a-lookin’ at him in deep dumb-founder. It as I spoke, how awftil strange my voice sounded, 
was a agitatin’ time—very. It wus a time to be almost like a perfect stranger to me. 
remembered as long as Memory sets up in her He looked at me more admirin’er and meach- 
high-chair. But in that tryin’ time, I thought in’er than he had looked, and says he, in low, 
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firm axents, “I shall come.agin, when you are 
—when somebody i3 here. 4 ’ 

He turned ’round, and went down the steps 
slowly, and as if he didn’t want to. And after 
he went down the last one, he turned round, 
seemin’ly wantin’ to make me feel as good as he 
possibly could, and put me at my ease, and 
says he: 

“ I won’t hang round any longer, when there 
haint nobody here.” 

And, oh ! what a terrible meachin’ and awful 
admirin’ look did come over his brow, under the 
shadder of that mournin’ weed, as he slowly 
turned, and went off. 


The very next day but one, uncle Joshua’s 
folks come home. And Josiah Allen came most 
the minute they did. And 1 noticed, the first 
thing, that ho had took off that mournin’ weed. 
Uncle Joshua noticed it, too, and bein’ intimate, 
asked him about it. And Josiah turned it off 
real handsome, he said: 

“ He thought he might as well take off the 
weed, it made him feel so sort o’weedy.” 

Wall, as I said, he came, and he kept a-comin*, 
and when I went home, he came there, and ke^’ 
a-comin’ ; and in less than a year’s time after my 
first and last run, I wrote my name Samantha 
Allen, formally Smith. 


A LEGEND. 


BY ROSE GERANIUM. 


Lived a race of strange dream-people, 
In a country by the sea; 

Far behind them lay the water, 

Vast and vague as Death may be. 

Far before them stretched the desert, 
Foot of man had never crossed, 

For the people had a legend: 

“ He who ventures there is lost! 

“ Lost amid the sandy mazes 
And the uplands, bleak and bare. 

Nightly, monsters grim and eerie, 
Hold their woeful revels there. 

“Ah, whq treads within its borders, 
Takes hia risk at fearful cost. 

All la death within the desert— 

He who ventures there is lost P’ 

Through the valloys and the uplands. 
Of that long and dreary way, 

Passed a novice veiled and mantled, 
Softly singing on her way. 


Softly, lightly, oh! full sweetly! 

All the people flocked to hear, 

All tho people flocked and followed 
To her measure, falling clear. 

Left their dove-eotef and their gardens, 
Left their browsing goats and kino, 
Followed, followed, till the glories 
Of sunset round them shine. 

One by one, its cares forgetting, 
Loosened many a weary hand, 

And Its gifts and stores, down-dropping, 
Fell upon that barren land. 

Up a rugged steep the novice, 

Drew the people, as she trod, 

Till a shining gateway opened— 

And tho singer passed to God. 

All the desert is a garden, 

And a land of fruit and wine, 

For the seeds tho people scattered. 
Blossomed in that land divine. 


AN AUTUMN DAY. 


BY MATTIE MATSON. 


We strolled, my little love and I, 

Within the woods, ono autumn day, 

When fleecy clouds sailed o’er the sky, 

And all the leaves were painted gay. 

The squirrel laying in his store 
Of winter nuts, ran up the tree, 

Toned his sly head a little more, 

And tipped a knowing wink at me. 

The gorgeous leaves came sighing down, 
Loosed by the never-quiet breeze. 

We paused to gather chestnuts brown, 
That dropped in showers from the trees. ' 


Wo found a blossom-bordered brook, 
Close by, a lovely moss-grown seat; 
And sitting in that fairy nook, 

I told my love the story sweet. 

Beneath her dainty hat’s wide brim, 
The lashes drooped in coy surprise, 
She plucked a leaf from off a limb. 
And slowly raised to mine her eyes. 


And then—but, oh! I cannot tell 
The joy of that bright autumn day, 
When flowers bloomed and chestnuts fell, 
And all the leaves were painted gay. 
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BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Con gross, in the year 1879, by Miss Ann Stephens, In the Offloe of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. 

A curving sea-beach on which the sands were 
■white, almost, as the foam that curled and broke 
over it. On the left a fair, rich country merging 
into a background that seemed like a fragment of 
Italy drifted across the English Channel; for the 
scene was in the Isle of Wight. 

On the right, the houses of a watering-place 
gave a look of active life to the scene that made a 
cheerful contrast to the loneliness of the beach, 
on which a lovely child was wandering alone. 
She was a beautiful little waif, with refinement 
and rare grace in every movement and feature, 
but clad in a dress of common material, strangely 
relieved by an under-garment of fine linen, only 
visible about the plump shoulders, leaving the 
pretty arms and neck entirely uncovered. 

This strange child had broken loose from a ; 
thicket, where laurestinas and myrtle in bloom 
were tangled, among the more hardy growth of 
the island, almost down to the sea. 

Like a wild bird, escaping from some fowler, 
she had rushed toward the beach, her dark, hazel 
eyes full of fire, her soft hair set in commotion 
by the wind, while her baby feet sent the sand 
flying behind her in showers as she ran. 

Once upon the shore, the pretty creature halted 
almost in the water, and stood, looking eagerly 
up and down, searching for some one. 

No person was in sight; no sound reached her 
but the whisper of the waves, as they tossed 
wreaths of foam to her feet, and rolled back in 
curves of sapphire-blue—returning and retreat¬ 
ing till the very monotony had a weird effect 
upon the child. She drew back, still looking 
up and down the shore, with the life slowly 
dying from her features, till her poor little heart 
swelled to the sobbing of the waves with answer¬ 
ing tears. 

“Done—done—all done,” she said, in utter; 
dejection. “ Mamma’s ’ittle dirl all alone. No- : 
body here. Nossing but de big white birdie and 
’ittle Dosy. Mamma, mammal” she cried out, 
with plaintive energy: then dropped her prettyr 
head to listen. 

There was no answer, save a stir of wind in 
the long sand grasses that seemed to sigh over : 
her disappointment, and she would have burst 
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into a passion of tears—for her eyes were filling 
with them—but just then, something half-buried 
in the sand drew her attention, and with quick 
transition of feeling, so exquisitely childlike, she 
ran forward, fell down upon her knees, and soon 
rescued a shell from the spent foam of a wave 
that was curling over it. 

Another and another she gathered up from the 
wet sand, carrying them about in the skirt of 
her dress, till, all at once, a joyful cry broke 
from her. There, among the coarse tufts of grass 
to which she had wandered, lay a shell more 
beautiful than anything the beach could afford— 
a* delicate, pink-lipped thing, brown and gold- 
spotted, on the back, but so engraved and carvecL 
over, by the hand of some artist, that, in places, 
the tints merged together and clouded the surface. 

No wonder that the child cried out as she 
leaped upon her prize, for it was a part of her own 
dreamy life—a foreign shell that had been dropped 
from her hand one day, when father and mother 
had left her on the beach in charge of her nurse, 
who in her turn had disappeared, forgetting her 
trust, and that strange, wild-faced girl had darted 
down to the shore and had carried the little 
creature off. 

The child seized upon the shell and ran along 
the beach, smiling now, and full of swift memories. 
Yes, it was her mother, the Bweet, beautiful 
mother, who had given her the shell. It had 
been brought to the shore, clenched in her own 
little hand, that she might listen to the message 
from the sea which, nurse had said, was hidden 
away in its rosy heart. 

In her fright the child , had dropped it, when 
that strange being carried her away. But now 
she would listen and be quite still, while it told 
her where to find her mamma, who had come 
across the sea to that very place, and of course 
the great sea would know where she was, and 
tell her all about it. 

The child sat down upon the beach, gathering 
a little store of periwinkles and scallops up in 
her dress with one hand, while she lifted the 
foreign shell to her ear with the other, and 
waited for it to speak. Thus the sunshine fell 
on her pretty head, bent on one side, with its 
soft masses of brown hair flowing carelessly on 
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her plump, white arm, and one baby foot, that 
had crept from under the coarse skirt, and was 
strained bock upon the sand, motionless, like ail 
the rest of her body. This attitude of natural 
grace and intense interest lasted a full minute, 
and a look of sweet seriousness came over those 
beautiful features, as she listened for the vague, 
low murmurs that have haunted the imagination 
of older persons, like a reality. 

While the little oreature listened, more and 
more intently, the distant shrubbery, through 
which she had escaped to the shore, was torn 
violently apart, as if some wild animal were 
struggling in it, and a female, dark, lithe aud 
agile as a panther, came tearing through. She 
saw the child, rushed forward, and dung herself 
down upon the sand, winding both arms around 
the little creature. 

The child struggled furiously in that strange 
grasp, clung to the shell, as if she feared that it 
would be wrested from hor, and cried out, 
“ Mamma, mamma 1” in a frenxy of distress. 

“Don’t, don't I” pleaded the girl, striving to 
soothe her. “ You mustn’t scream so.” 

“ Let me go—let me go 1” cried the little crea¬ 
ture, breaking from her, and stamping on the sand. 
“ Dosy wants de sea to talk about mamma.” 

“But I am your mamma, now,” pleaded the 
girl. 

“ No, no, Doay won’t have oo I” 

The girl rose up to her knees, looking anxiously 
around os if she feared observation. Seeing the 
scallop shells and periwinkles that had fallen 
from the child’s dress, she leaned forward and 
gathered them up. 

“ See, pretty one—see all your nice shells. 
You shall take them home to play with.” 

“Dosy won’t, Dosy won’t 1” cried the child, 
dashing the shells from her tormentor's hands, 
while she stamped down the sands with her 
naked feet, in an agony of impatience. 

The girl’s eyes began to flash. She was evi¬ 
dently roused by contradiction, and restrained 
her rising anger with difficulty. But, directly 
the passion of the child changed: she threw her¬ 
self, face downward, on the sand, and began to 
sob piteously. 

Then the young woman lost all signs of resent¬ 
ment. Her great, black eyes filled with pity; her 
month quivered; and covering her face with both 
hands, she began to sob also. Tbfe child heard 
this sound of grief, and lifting her own tear- 
stained face from the fold of her arms, looked at 
her persecutor, curiously. Then she crept softly 
up to the strange being, and tonched her. 

“ Don’t ki,” she said, in a voice sweet with 
childish pleading. •• Dosy’s sorry. Don’t ki.” 
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The girl dropped her hands, and sat staring at 
the little creature, as if amazed by her sudden 
change; then, all at once, she reached out her 
arms, drew the pretty pleader to her bosom, and 
kissed her, with tender violence, repeating, over 
and over again: 

“So like him—so like him. Oh, my angel, 
my pretty cherub, how could I give you up? 
How could I think of it? Come, darling, come.” 

The child allowed herself to be led away ; but 
looked back at the sea, over her shoulder, in 
miserable dejection, as if she were leaving some 
friend behind. In some mysterious evolution of 
the mind, she recognized the scenery, and 
connected it with something that had gone before. 

“ Papa wants his ’ttle dirl,” she said, stopping 
resolutely. 

“ No, no, it is I that want you,” cried the girl. 

“Dosy is mamma’s own baby,” persisted the 
child, with tears in her brown eyes. 

“ Dosy is my baby now—my own precious 
darling baby,” pleaded the girl, with a passionate 
attempt at persuasion. “ Dosy will go back to 
the pretty garden, where roses grow, and the 
nice lady will give her cherries—a whole lap full, 
this time.” 

Still the child pulled at the hand that led her, 
until the girl, quite out of patience, lifted her in 
both arms, and bore her from the sands. 

“Don’t—don’t I oo hurts Dosy,” cried the 
little creature, struggling to free herself. 

“ How can I help it—how can I help it?” 
cried the girl, silencing her with kisses. 

After one or two passionate struggles, the 
helpless captive settled down in the clasp of 
those slender, snowy arms, and ceased to resist, 
though her eyes were still wet with tears, and 
her bosom heaved with sobs. 

Wading ankle-deep in the sands, tearing her 
way through the long, coarse grass, and through 
tangled thickets, the girl bore her victim, 
caressing her as she went. Carefully avoiding 
the highway that skirted the coast, she crossed 
fields and threaded lanes, always seeking the 
shelter of trees, if possible, and keeping between 
hedge-rows, until she came in eight of what had 
once been a small pork, now cut up into fields 
and neglected lands. A sparse growth of tree3 
was scattered over it, mostly along the windings 
of a carriage road, which led now only to the 
foundation walls and broken chimneys of what 
had been a rather superior mansion. Behind 
this were the moss-eaten and shattered walls of 
a spacious garden, so overrun with weeds and 
neglected shrubbery, that it was scarcely more 
than a wilderness, full of wild bloom and 
tangled undergrowth. 
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In the same way, tall weeds, ivy and wild i garden, with the deep maroon-red of beet leaves 
columbines choked up the hollows left by the old j straggling through weeds shading her naked 
house, while some thrifty fruit-trees, oaks and * feet, while she was digging up a carrot bed, with 
chestnuts, too young for timber, had escaped the \ both hands, and moulding the soil into unsightly 
ruinous axe, when the tine old trees of the park j mounds that she called pies, 
had been cut away, and sold to meet the wants \ This child—a rough, picturesque creature, 
of a profligate who had possessed the property ■ bare-headed, and with masses of thick, short 
just long enough to destroy it. < hair, sunburned till one could hardly decide on 

At the lower end of the broken carriage road, j its real tint or texture—lifted her great, black 
behind two stone pillars, pierced by the rusty J eyes, and frowned sullenly, when she saw the 
hinges of a gate, long since torn away, stood a \ young female from the beach coming through the 
small stone house that had once been the lodge, j gateway, with that other little girl in her arms, 
but was fast approaching a state of dilapidation ; j and began tearing at the soft, curly carrot tops, 
for the slate roof had been replaced by thatch, j as if she were angry with them, 
and its neglected walls were bound together and j “ See,” said the girl, approaching this wild 
covered with ivy, which beautified while it pro- j thing, and setting her burden down among the 
tected them. Indeed, nature had taken the old j weeds, “ I’ve brought your playmate back, 
building to itself, and made it picturesquely ' Promise me, dear, that you'll never let her run 
beautiful, spite of its poverty; for house-leeks j away again. Promise me, Zuma, that’s a good 
and velvety mosses scattered their greenness over j girl.” 

the mouldy brown of the thatch, and patches of j Zuma eyed the little captive with an unfriendly 
lichen gave a golden tinge to the wall. side glance ; then, seizing one of her mud pies 

Standing in the back door of this dwelling, j between both tiny hands, dashed it to pieces on 
was a woman who had hardly reached mid age < the ground. 

—an untidy woman, but not ill-looking, had j Dosy—for that was all the name the little 
there been no attempt at finery in her loosely 
worn, slaternly dress that had been well-made 
and of fine material in its time. 

This woman stood leaning against the door¬ 
frame, with a strain of anxiety on her features, 
as she shaded her eyes with one hand, while 
she cast searching glances down a neighboring < ** ’Cause I was glad,’* answered the child, 

lane, as if expecting some one from that direction, j precocious both in thought and speech. “ ’Cause 
All at once, a sharp exclamation broke from her, 1 1 don’t want her.” 

and a spasm of anger contracted her forehead. “ Come in, you wicked thing,” exclaimed the 

She had seen a young girl toiling wearily up elder girl, lifting the tiny rebel from the ground 
the lane, with a child clinging to her neck, and \ by one arm, and shaking her till the wild tangles 
dragging down her arms. of her hair were all in commotion. 

“ Will the girl never get over this craze,” she Zuma resisted, and clenched her mite of a fist 
said, turning from the sight, and entering the < ready for battle; but she was seized upon, and 
house. “ I almost hoped that the pretty imp carried into the house ignominiously; while the 
had escaped her. Was ever a creature so waif, terrified liy this rude contest, followed, 
demented ! There will be trouble come out of J clinging to her protector’s garments. 

this; a prison, transportation, or, at the best, j - 

another drag upon me—something to hold her j CHAPTER II. 

back from her work.” j “So you have found the little torment,” said 

The woman entered her kitchen, and seized j the mother, overlooking this tumultuous entrance 
upon some household toil, angrily, as if exertion j as a thing of such constant occurrence, that it 
could work off the fever of her mind. Indeed, < passed unnoticed. “ It is well you did—a fine 
it did seem as if she had great cause for < time we should have of it, if your father had 
discontent, when another, even so small a child j come, and fcftnd her missing.” 
ns that, was added to her poverty-stricken house- j ««My father—bow often have I told you and 
hold. \ him never to call himself that? Besides what has 

While the woman strove, with useless energy, j he-got to do with this little darling? At any 
to throw off her discontent, a child, scarcely rate, she isn’t his.” 

older than the little waif who had been brought j ** But she’s taking the bread from his own 
back so unwillingly, was amusing herself in the J child’s mouth, and something has got to be done. 


> stranger could give herself—saw the hateful 
glance, and retreated from it, clinging to her 
captor’s skirts for protection. , 

“ There, Zuma, come, and play in the house. 1 
I will not trust yon out here again. Why did ] 
* you jet her go ?” * 
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She can’t be kept here. I tell you, the house 
isn’t big enough to hold those two children. 
Can’t you see that Zuma is falling away with 
jealousy of the little miss, who scorns her play¬ 
things, and wouldn’t eat bread and milk out of 
the same porringer with her, till she was starved 
into it,” said the woman, with lowering discontent 
on her countenance. 

“ I know that Zuma is a cross thing—not fit 
to tie the darling’s pretty shoes, if you hadn’t 
taken them away from her,” retorted the girl; 
“ but neither you nor the man you have married 
shall make me give her up.” 

“ Not give her up, when these people are doub¬ 
ling the reward every day ? I tell you they will 
yet give hundreds of pounds to get her back.” 

“ But money cannot buy her,” answered the 
girl, resolutely. “ Thousands on thousands 
wouldn't do it. I mean to keep her myself.” 

“You say this?” retorted the angry mother. 
“You dare to say it, whether I like it or not?” 

“ Yes, mother, because I mean it.” 

“ Mean it! Wretched girl, are you crazy ?” 

“ Crazy ! No, mother, you do not understand. 
I was almost that, when I found the little creature 
alone upon the beach, after watching day after 
day just for a sight of her, only because she was 
his child, so crazy that / seized upon her, and 
was ready to promise anything only to have her 
in my arms for one night. You thought of the 
other thing—the reward that might be offered— 
the money. Oh, mother, how could yqu think 
that I would consent to that?” 

“ But you must consent to it. There will be 
no danger to you. Once up in London, we can 
find persons to arrange the way and the price.” 

“ Oh, mother, you will not understand me. 
I did not mean to take her. She was sitting 
there, all alone, so frightened, and calling for 
help. I ran down to the beach; for the voice 
was like his, when he spoke in that low, kind 
way. She lifted her eyes, the look was his, and 
held out her little hands. What could I do? 
Yes, mother, I was crazy then. The clasp of her 
arms on my neck made me so. The sound of 
her voice in my ear drove me wild with its 
sweetness. I touched the soft waves of her 
hair, looked down into those beautiful eyes—his 
eyes—and they thrilled me into the sweet mad¬ 
ness that brought her here. Oh, mother, mother, 
I could not help it.” * * 

The girl threw- herself on the floor, at her 
mother’s feet, and clung to her knees ; tears ran 
down her dark, wild face, with a sudden ruah of 
passion. 

“ The very touch of her face to mine brought 
that time back again,” she still pleaded. 


“And remembering that, you can wish to keep 
his child—love his child ?” answered the angry 
mother, pushing the excited creature baqk from 
her knees. 

Myra’s head drooped to her bosom, and she 
settled down on the floor as if some weight had 
been cast on her shoulders. 

“ Mother, I loved him then. He never asked 
me; but I loved him, and was foolish enough to 
think that he loved me—poor child that I was. 
Does one ever get over a thing like that ?” 

“ Yes, enough to hate the man, if he takes to 
another. Enough to make him pay dearly for 
amusing himself with a foolish child; and he 
will pay—never doubt that—when your father 
takes the thing in hand.” 

“ Oh, mother, mother, let me keep her! She 
is just learning to know and love me. I will 
J work so hard, morning and night, for her and 
| Zuma. Let me keep her, let me keep her!” 

| “ Get up from the floor, and go about your work 

| till this craze goes off. 1 will not talk with you. To¬ 
night, your father will be here. Plead with him.” 

“ I have no father!” exclaimed the girl, 

I starting up from the floor. “Your husband has 
no power over me more than any other man.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed angrily, and a 
threatening smile curved her mouth. 

“Soy these words to him, if you dare,” she 
said ; “ but, remember, that the thing you have 
done makes him more your master than ever. 
He has but to speak, and you will be in prison. 

; Go against his wishes, and he will give you up to 
the law.” 

Myra looked at her mother, steadily; the fire 
went out from her eyes, and an expression of 
stubborn resolve came in its place. 

“What shall I do?” she said. “I am ready 
for work.” 

The woman remarked this change, curiously; 
but wild, rapid moods were common to this 
creature. She failed to read this aright, and 
said, more kindly: 

“Go out, and see to Zuma. She’s out again, 
and will be running away in turn.” 

“ May I take the little one with mo?” 

“What do I care?” exclaimed the woman, 
impatiently. “ Only see that she is kept close at 
hand.” 

Myra stooped down, and kissed the child, who 
was still clinging to her dress. 

“ And well out of sight, if strangers should be 
prowling around,” added the woman, sharply. 

“ I’ll take them up to the old place,” answeretV 
Myra. “ No one ever comes there. Besides,” 
she added, smiling down on the little one, “ the 
cherries are ripest there.” , 
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The little face, lifted to licrs, brightened under l her mouth, with fruit, while the other child was 
the tenderness of that smile, and two small \ looking on, without an effort to help herself, 
hands pulled at the girl’s dress. She snatched > Before the tears could form that were coming 
the waif up in her arms, and hurried into the l to those soft eyes, another branch came down, 
garden, calling out, “ Come along, Zuma,” as she \ which Zuma eyed with some jealousy, though her 
passed that erratic young person, who was busy \ own hands were busy, and her mouth so full, 
remoulding her mud pies, and did not care to be \ that she could only cry out, with a muffled 
disturbed, till the word cherries met her ear. \ sound: 

Then she gathered herself up, shook the dust “ Et it be. I want more.” 
from her frock, and ran on ahead, looking back \ The little one withdrew her hand, and sat 
and showing her white teeth, now and then, like j regarding the cherries in her lap, with a grievous 
a pet spaniel eager for a run. > look of disappointment, when Myra called out, 

Sometimes toiling under the child’s weight, > from her pcrcli in the branches: 
sometimes leading her carefully along, Myra l “Zuma, what are you about? Give that 
made her way toward the ruined chimney and \ branch to the little one, or I’ll come down and 
broken walls of the old mansion house. There, \ choke you. Be quick; for here comes another 
in the corner of what had been a fine orchard, j lovely bunch.” 

some unpruned trees were still bearing fruit, j When assured of a fresh supply, Zuma 
Among them a cluster of cherry trees was stirred ; snatched the branch from the little stranger's 
by the soft south wind, that revealed their red- j lap, and gave her the one she had half-denuded, 
ripe fruit to the hot sunshine one moment, and \ “Them’s best,” she said, crossly, securing the 
hid it in twinkling shadows the next, so gently, ; finest cherry left on the ragged branch, and 
that you could hardly tell whether the trees were » crushing it between her sharp little teeth, before 
more green than red, the two colors brightened * she could force herself to give the rest up. 
each other so beautifully. j ** Booful 1” 

When Zuma caught the first glow of the > Even that innocent child was but half- 
cherries, her eyes danced, and a greedy movement j convinced by the smiles and enticing grimaces 
of the lips commenced, as if she were tasting the ; with which the inferior fruit had been urged 
fruit already. Even the child, in Myra’s arms, j upon her; but the keen enjoyment with which 
began to clasp her tiny* hands, and call out: Slier companion ate awoke some of the same 

” Booful—booful I” > desire in herself, so she began to pluck away at 

With one of these children, this impulse was S her branch, and feed herself daintily. For some 
a greed of appetite; with the other, an innate > minutes, the tw o children were thus pleasantly 
love of the beautiful dawning even in her infant | occupied, when a sudden cry broke from 
mind. j overhead, and Myra came swinging down, from 

“ Now,” said Myra, drawing both children j branch to branch, till she reached the ground, 
under the trees, “ I will climb up there, and.get j “Bun, run, children. Hide yourselves. A 
the cherries while you sit on the grass, like good \ strange man is coming across the fields.” 
little girls, and catch them as they fall. If you \ Zuma sprang to her feet, huddled a quantity of 
see anybody coming, run and hide under t|hc ivy. j the cherry branches into her arms, and ran, like 
behind the old chimney, and don’t make a bit of j a deer, toward tho ruined chimney. The strange 
noise till 1 come after you. Mind that, Zuma.” | child followed, and Myra went forward to meet 
Zuma nodded, dropped down on the grass, and > the person who had startled her so. 
began to spread out her scant dress ready for > The man was walking leisurely, swinging n 
the promised shower of fruit. > heavy cane in his bond, with which he paused, 

Myra gave a quick bound, caught one of the j now and then, to decapitate a primrose or sweep 
lower limbs, and swung herself into the tree, l a tuft of violets from the grass, 
making a commotion among the leaves that \ As he drew nearer, Myra moved more and 
delighted the little creatures below, and frightened | more slowly, until at lost she came to a stop and 
half-a-dozen marauding robbins that flew away > stood awaiting his approach, with a look of star- 
in terror, each with what seemed liko a great j tied apprehension. 

ruby flashing in its bill. s There was apparently nothing to fear in tho 

Directly, a branch high up in the tree bent j man, who approached her with that careless, 
under Myra’s weight, her dark face peered J swinging step. A smile was on his rather hand- 
through the leaves, and a branch, heavy with j some face, and his whole appearance was that of 
cherries, came rustling down to Zuma’8 uplifted j a jovial, good fellow, a little out of sorts with 
hands—eager little hands that began to crowd J fortune, taking a long walk in the sunshine of a 
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pleasant day, which, with everything else that J The child was close to him now, leaping from 
cost nothing, he was, in reality, ready to enjoy the ground, with both arms flung up in a wild 
to the utmost, g i effort to reach his neck. He lifted her, with a 

As the man arew nearer, the details of his ap- \ toss, to the desired level, and seemed to enjoy 
pea ranee became less pleasing. There was an \ the hug she gave him. Then he placed her on 
attempt at pauperish style about him that bespoke \ the ground, exclaiming: 

habitual mendacity. His threadbare coat was j 44 What a little beggar it is! Hello! What is 
buttoued to the neck, wherever honest buttons j this?” 

presented themselves, and where they failed to i The strange child called forth this exclama- 
appear, the faded ribbon of an eye-glass that did | tion; for she had followed Zumafrom the ruin, and 
not exist, or the corner of a soiled handkerchief \ stood by Myra, with her brown eyes, fUll of child- 
filled the opening. A tAll hat, from which the < ish astonishment, fixed upon the strange man. 
nap had long since been brushed away, was \ Myra drew the little creature to her side, and 
placed a little on one side of his head, which was j strove to spread the skirt of her dress between 
carried high in the air, like that of a man who j her wondering face and that eager gaze, os fright- 
felt eqnal to any position that might present < ened birds cover their young with quivering 
itself, and the upward curve of his thick, blonde wings, when hawks circle over them, 
moustache had a touch of the dandy in it, which \ 44 Ah, that’s it! I begin to understand. A 

no degree of penury had been able to extinguish. \ hot nest you’ve got into—kidnapping, and all 
When this man saw Myra, hesitating os if \ that. The treadmill looming just before us—or 
doubtful whether to advance or escape, he kissed j penal service. Who knows?’* 
his hand airily, thus inviting her approach. j Myra turned deadly white. 

With a look of absolute loathing, she turned 44 No wonder you seem to have been eating 
and moved slowly back toward the cherry trees. < ashes,” he went on, watching her face with cruel 
He quickened his steps, and soon was by her j satisfaction. 44 It’ll take a cool head to get you 
side. | out of the scrape; but then I have a cool head, 

44 So you knew that I should come this way, and mean to use it before you sink deeper in the 
and ran out to meet me—like a dutiful daughter,” j mud. I tell you, girl, you shall find out what it 
he said, with a leer in his look that brought the \ is to have a father.” 

blood to her cheeks. 44 1 was expecting it of 5 “I have found it out,” answered the girl, in 
you—dear, good creature !” # a quivering voice, and with hot tears in her eyes. 

He spoke in a high tone, laughing, perhaps, at The man laughed, and tossed up his cane, and 
the insincerity of his words. caught it dexterously. 

The girl answered with a disdainful lift of the 41 Always for your good,” lie said, 44 only you 
head. “I had no idea of meeting you. I am don’t know how to appreciate a gorgeous blessing 
not a dutiful daughter, or your daughter in any when you have it. Most girls of your age would 
way, though my mother is your wife, and your have jumped into the arms of a doting step-father 
child, so far as it goes, is my sister. I wish you when he held ’em out as I always km doing, 
never would speak of me as belonging to you Here, little one.” 

again.” j Myra shrunk back, drawing the child with her, 

44 Hoity, toity! How the bird pecks,” cried frightened by his notice of the waif, and keenly 
the man, with a disagreeable laugh, tossing his suspicious of some sinister intent, 
cane into the air, and catching it again. 44 Well, 44 Don’t touch her. She is afraid of you.” 
never mind. How is the old one, over yonder?” 44 Afraid of me —one of the gamest and best- 
44 The old one? I wouldn’t advise you to call hearted fellows on this side of Jerusalem. You 
my mother that to her face,” answered Myra, ought to know better than let such nonsense enter 
firing up at the insult. Again the man laughed, the child’s head. How can anything in its senses 
ne seemed to delight in bringing the hot blood fear me?” 
to that expressive face. 44 But Bhe does.” 

44 Well,” he said, 44 let the old party go. How 44 Because you’ve put her up to it. Here, 
about the kid? We’re not to quarrel about her.” Zuma, now, who just dotes on me—-don’t you, 
44 Father—dad! Oh, father I” Kitsey ?” 

44 By Jove!” exclaimed the man, turning Here the man reached out his arms, entreat - 
toward the rain, out of which Zuma came tearing ingly. Zuma made a rush for them, and, perching 
her way through ivy and brambles, driven wild on his shoulder, triumphantly looked down, with 
by the sound of her father’s voice. 44 Come here, laughing derision, on what she deemed the less for- 
you little heathen I” tunate creature, hiding behind her sister’s dress. 
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“ Come, now—forward, march 1” said the man, J belongs to him, in a whole season on the seashore, 
pointing homeward with his cane. “ Some little j I hope you remember that/’ 
ladies ride, while others go afoot, don’t they, i The woman cast her eyes around her wretched 
Kitsey? That’s right. Hang on. Away we go/’ > dwelling, and smiled coldly enough. 

_ | “There was a time—” she said. 

| “Oh, bother that time! Just oblige me, and 
OHAPTER III. jlet, the first departed have a rest. You can’t pos- 

The man was marching forward with a comic, j sibly appreciate all that he was, and all that he 
military air; but wheeled around, after a few > left, more than I do, having settled up the last 
strides, and looked back at Myra, who was mov- J pretty eflfectually. He brewed uncommonly 
ing slowly another way. \ strong beer, and made money by it, w'hich I have 

“ Hello, there I No humbug, I tell you ! This \ done his memory the honor of spending like a 
skulking’11 never do. March on in front. I j gentleman, share and share alike, with his hand- 
mean to keep both you and that stray runt in \ some relict, who was over head and heels in love 
sight. Hurry up, or I’ll know the reason why.” i with me, before her widow’s cap got out of crimp. 
The man’s voice had lost all its rollicking j and married me, off-hand, in spite of a whole 
gaiety. His face darkened, and he clenched his j avalanche of impertinent hints and warnings from 
Stick firmly, as if ready to enforce his orders. people who pretended to be her friends.” 

Myra had no power of resistance. But her face “Like the fool that I was,” muttered the 
was clouded and her great, black eyes flashed woman, under her breath. 

fire, as she turned to follow her tormentor. A frown flashed over the man’s face, and then 

The woman was standing in the door of her > he laughed unpleasantly, 
singular home, when this strange group came l “ Not to say that the thing had no drawback,” 
up. She shrank back as the man appeared, • he resumed, with seeming thoughtfulness. “There 
made a quick effort to smooth the disorder of her j was yon black-eyed imp of a girl, who hated me 
hair, and was stooping to pull up the heel of her j like poison from the first, and puts on no end of 
badly trodden shoo, when he came in and swung > airs becauso of* this hovel, witli its beggarly bar- 
tlie child down to her side. j ren acres of land that arc tied up in her name, 

“ A precious hand you are to keep things snug j and can't be sold by one that wants to be an af- 
and close,” he said, assuming the manner he had fectionate parent—who adores her as a daughter, 
cast off for awhile. “ Posters out in the town, j and bows down to her as an heiress.” 
the police wide awake as hawks, and that costly \ Myra understood this fling at her humbloinheri- 
lot out in the open fields, eating cherries like a J tance, and turned upon him, her checks hot with 
blackbird. That’s the way my property is cared - passion and her eyes sparkling with angry tears, 
for, when my back is turned, and I’m striving to I “ It is all that you have left to us,” she said, 
support the extravagance of a family, that never j “ But not all that I will bring to you sooner or 
knows when it’s well off.” j later,” was the threatening reply. “ Let me tell 

The woman, who had been a good deal disturbed j you this, rny heiress: it is either money for me, 
at first, now pushed a straggling wisp of hair or—but no matter.” 

back from her face, and eyed her husband with j The girl was accustomed to these half-insult^ 
a side-long glance, in which surprise and good- i ing, half jocose speeches; but there was an evi- 
natured scorn predominated. \ dent threat in this that terrified her into silence. 

“ Myra had charge of her,” she said. j The man watched her with malicious pleasure 

“ Myra! a pretty creature to trust with two j as she took the strange child in her arms, ami 
hundred pounds, almost in hand,” answered the j mounted the stairs that led to her dilapidated 
man, with a sneering glance at the girl. j room under the thatch. When the ricketty door 

“Two hundred ! Has it come to that?” ex- j closed upon them he turned to his wife, who had 
claimed the woman, excitedly. > been listening anxiously. 

“Just that, and likely to be doubled before ? “Now, Martha,” he said, alert and eager for 
the Week is .out, if the kid can be kept close— j information, “ tell me all about this affair. As 
which I mean to make sure of.” j usual, your letter jumbled everything up so 

The woman shot a swift glance from Myra, > completely, that the best lawyer in London would 
who was listening intently, though she seemed have failed to make anything out of it. I’ve got 
to be quite indifferent, to her husband, who took a foggy idea that the young filly up yonder has 
the warning and changed the subject. > got into what may be a good thing for us and a 

“Well, how are you getting on?” he said, j deuce of a scrape for herself.” 

“ It isn’t every fellow that can indulge them, as \ “ But you won’t harm her. You haven’t come 
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down for that,” said tlie woman, startled by his \ 
words. “She didn’t mean it, at first. It was I \ 
that thought of the reward.” 

“ And a splendid thought it was ; in fact, my ! 
dear, you are a very superior woman. Never, 
were two persons more evenly mated. Now tell 
me about this man. A great swell, enormously j 
rich, isn’t he ?” j 

“ Rich as a prince,” answered the woman, j 
“ with a grand place in Kent.” \ 

“ But not a lord. No title. There we are j 
out of luck,” broke in the husband, with deep j 
injury in his voice. “ If he had been h lord of < 
the realm, and this an only child, what a vein of 
gold it would have been for us ; but he’s only a 
commoner, and the child’s a girl.” > 

“ But his wife. She is a lady of the realm, as 
you say.” j 

“ Oh, the is the potentate, is she?” 

“Yes, a lady in her own right, if you know | 
what that means, and beautiful as—as waxwork.” j 
“A lady in her own right, is she? Well, my j 
dear, that means much or little. Every woman j 
in England has a right to be a lady, if she can.” j 
“ But she has a title.” ' 

“Oh! yes, I understand. Some Lady Mary J 
or Lady Susan. That only means that the person \ 
is some nobleman’s daughter, with a compli- j 
mentary title to her name, which means nothing \ 
in particular. Such titles don’t go to the : 
children. Not worth that for us.” 

Here the speaker blew a breath on the ends of 
his fingers, and tossed these useless titles to 
the air. 

“ But this lady is a peeress in her own right.” 
“A peeress!” answered the man, laughing 
scornfully. “ No such good luck. Why, there 
isn’t half-a-dozen such women in England.” 

“ Well, she’s one of them,” persisted the S 
woman, “a real peeress.” j 

“ And this kid is her only child ?” j 

“Yes, the only one. That is why there is so j 
much noise made about it.” j 

The man started lip, unbuttoned bis coat, and > 
flung it open, exposing the soiled and ragged ? 
linen it had concealed; and in his reckless excite- > 
ment, paced up and down the room, now and j 
then taking a dancing step or breaking into a j 
waltz. | 

“My love—my darling,” he said, reseating j 
himself, in a state of jubilant good nature. “ Let j 
there be no mistake here. You are sure that it \ 
is all right; but, forgive me, if I cross-question j 
you with judicial closeness—tenderly, my angel, > 
bat closely, you understand. Are you sure that j 
the lady was not the dowager widow of some i 
earl or baron befbre she married this man?” \ 


“I know all about that, of course,” answered 
the woman, yielding herself to the charm of these 
endearing epithets, which had of late become 
foreign to her young husband’s lips. “She never 
was a widow, and she certainly is a lady.” 

“ In her own right, you said.” 

“ In her own right. That is the word.” 

“ Then, my beloved, we have struck a vein of 
gold that we’ll work deep. That child is like 
a picture of the old masters. The longer we 
keep her, the more she’ll be worth. I withdraw 
the proposition. No two, four or five hundred 
pounds will get that child. I’ll have thousands 
and thousands for her. We’ll build up the old 
place here, buy every dirty acre of it back again.” 

“ Oh, Henry, if you only could!” exclaimed 
the woman, quite carried away by his generosity. 

“Could?—of course we could. It must be a 
beggarly reward that doesn’t cover that bagatelle. 
But then, there is one drawback— beer. A place 
that lias been once bought with beer is hardly 
fit for a gentleman ; but don’t look disappointed. 
We’ll think about it.” 

The scorn, with whiph this word was spoken, 
quite disheartened the poor woman, whose hopes 
had been raised to fever heat for a moment. 

“ We’ve got plenty of other things to manage 
first,” continued the husband, surveying the 
untidy dress of his wife, with a curve of the lip 
and a scornful gleam of his eyes that made her 
wince. “Velvet dresses, a hat flushed with 
feathers, silks heavy with lace. Then there is 
the girl.” 

“ Hush ! the ceiling is broken, she can licar.” 

“ Exactly, my dear; always wise and consid¬ 
erate,” answered tbe man, sinking his voice to a 
whisper ; “ but we must arrange to get the little 
thing away from her, and it must be done 
to-night.” 

The woman started up saying, hurriedly, “ not 
another word—she is coming down stairs.” 

“ Exactly.” 

When Myra reached the foot of the stairs, she 
found her mother fixing the table for supper, and 
her father-in-law standing on the doorstep, wifh 
both hands folded tranquilly on his bosom, 
enjoying the bland air, and apparently lost in 
admiration of the sunset. 

The girl took the soiled table-cloth from her 
mother’s hand, quietly, apparently nneonsefbus 
of any conversation that might have passed, and 
went on preparing for supper. 

There was no opportunity for the husband and 
wife to hold any further conversation, until tbe 
night closed in, and Myra had gone upstairs 
with the children. Even then, they were afraid 
to talk freely, until the woman went into the 
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WAKE NOT THAT STRAIN. 


beilroom under the tliatch, in search of some <in a loving man and wife traveling with their off- 
imaginary object, and assured herself that both spring in a respectable way?” 

Myra and the children were sound asleep. The woman hesitated. All this came suddenly 

Then the two conspirtors sat down, close to- upon her, and produced great confusion of 
gcther, and talked in low voices. thought. The husband saw this with impatience. 

“ Mark you, it must be done this very night,” “ Come, come,” he said, “you have got some- 
said the man. “There is something in the girl’s thing to do: first pick up every inch of the tog- 
eyes that I don’t like. Get ready at once; by gery that child had on, and do it up carefully in 
daybreak, we must be ten miles from this” a separate bundle. Then rig yourself for the 

“ But how?” road—step light, and—what’s that?” 

“On foot. There is no safer way. You can For a minute there was dead silence in the 
carry the child, she’s not so very heavy, and room, and both these plotters sat still, listening, 
there’s no woman who can outwalk you in the Then the woman spoke: 

three kingdoms.” “ It’s nothing but the cat, searching for mice 

“ At midnight. But, how can I get ready?” in the thatch ; she’s always at it, at night.” 

“ Plenty of time, my dear—plenty, and to “ I’ll make sure of that,” answered the lius- 
spare. Get up your most respectable rig. No band, and taking off his shoes, he crept softly up 
fancy, remember, but something decently respcc- \ the stairs, pausing every other step to listen, 
table. Take the child up carefully, dress her in Stealing across the open space, he cautiously 
Zuma’s clothes, tie a hood over her head to keep j entered the bedroom, and.was received by a gust 
her hair out of sight. If her face is a little of wind that came from an open window, cut in 
grimmy, so much the better—and we are off on the gable, and half hidden by the thatch that 
the highway to a magnificent fortune.” fell over it. This startled him. He crossed the 

“ But Myra, Zuma, what will become of room swiftly, swept his hand over the bed, and 
them?” questioned the wife. an oath broke from him that made the woman 

“ Why, don’t we leave them in a safe home, below leap to her feet. While she stood there, 

locked sweetly in each other’s arms ? What else trembling in all her limbs, the enraged man 

can they do but stay at home? The waif once out plunge^down the stairs, with a force that made 

of Myra’s hands, and all her power of mischief every step shake under him,- and was rushing 
is gone. She can only denounce herself.” through the room, when her quivering voice 

“ But the other child?” found strength to cry out: 

“ Never mind her. Once in London, and she “ Oh, Henry, Henry, what has happened?” 

can be kept out of the way, safe enough. I only She was answered by a heavy swing of the 

want your help in getting her there. Men don’t door, a fierce oath, that came like a howl out of 
travel about with baby girls in their arms, or I the darkness, and her husband was gone, 
could do it myself; but what is there remarkable [to be continued.] 


WAKE NOT THAT STRAIN. 

BT MBS. L. M. SOPER. 


Oh ! sing no more that low, sweet strain 
Of harmony divine l 

It wakes again a buried pain 
In this poor heart of mine. 

For vanished lips once breathed the —me 
Whon life and hope were fair; 

And now a long forbidden namo 
Comes surging like a prayer. 

• Up from the flowerless monnd, where long 
My pale, dead dream has slopt. 

Oh I I had deemed my soul was strong, 
Because of grief unwept 

But your sweet, tender minstrelsy 
'Has brought a flood of tears, 

And waked again the mystery 
Of long-departed years. 

You thought not one so proud and cold 
As I have seemed, would bow 


Before an anguish uncontrolled, 

As you have seen me now. 

Then know that love's resistless tide, 
Rushing upon mo fast, 

Broko down the barriers of my pride 
With surges of the past. 

But go, forget what I have said, 

My spirit bows with shame, 

To think that from a past long dead. 
That restless spectre came, 

And wrung my foolish heart to tears, 
That would unbidden flow, 

As in the feteful. vanished years 
Of that sad long ago. 

See, I have summoned back my pride, 
I am myself again. 

Thank God that only thou, the tried. 
Hast seen my foolish pain. 
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LUCILE’S NEW YEAR. 

BY IDA ROWLAND 


It was the last week of the year, when, one j 
morning, I read aloud this advertisement: 

Wanted to buy , an antique desk, A liberal price i 
twW be paid for one satisfactory in every respect. j 

“Oh, Lucile l” I cried, “this is your chance, j 
You can now retrieve your fallen fortunes.” And \ 
I tossed the newspaper across the breakfast-table. \ 

Lucille read the advertisement again, and 
looked over, with a sigh, to where, between the 
windows, an old desk, such as the newspaper 
described, occupied the post of honor. 

“ I should feel as if I were selling my grand- 
mama’s bones,” she said, decisively. 

“Well, I don’t believe your grandmother,” I 
began, “ would blame you, if she knew—” 

Here Ruth stopped me with a look, and began 
telling something that had happened in the store, 
that day. Ruth was sales-lady, in the cloak de¬ 
partment, in one of our great city establishments. 

I taught school, and Lucile had been the French 
instructor, in a young lady’s academy. We kept 
house together, until quite recently, in two rooms, 
in the third Btory of a New York house. We had 
our own furniture, and cooked our own meals 
over a little gas stove. To girls, who had been 
motherless from childhood, and to whom the 
word “home” was a word with no meaning, 
such a life was very pleasant. 

Lucile was a dark-eyed, graceful, French girl, 
who had once seen better days, though she was 
quite reticent, except to us, about it. She was 
so innocent and beautiful that Ruth and I loved 
and guarded her, as if she had been our younger 
sister. Ruth was sturdy, independent, and New 
England born, and so true-hearted and brave, 
that we looked up to her in everything, and felt 
safe under her protection. As for me, I was 
Mollie, born in the sunny South, wilful, high- 
tempered, but capable of deep feeling, they said. 
The war had ruined the fortunes of my family, 
and my life had been full of hardships since. 

I do not think three girls could have been more 
unlike. And yet we led a very tranquil, happy 
life, until a month or two before the evening of 
which I write, when a cloud had appeared on 
our horizon. 

That night, Lucile came home, flushed and in¬ 
dignant. It took but little questioning to dis¬ 
cover the cause. The assistant principal of the 


school had long annoyed Lucile with his atten¬ 
tions, and her studied avoidance of him did not 
seem to make any difference. lie dogged her 
steps, wrote her notes, and sent her flowers, till 
the poor girl was nearly crazy. At last, unable 
to endure it any longer, she had refused him per¬ 
emptorily. Two days later, she received her dis¬ 
missal, and that, too, without a recommendation. 

“ Nevermind,” said Ruth, encouragingly, “you 
need a rest, and Mollie and I need a housekeeper. 
This is your home, you know.” 

The girl’s dark eyes filled with tears. 

“ You are very kind,” she sobbed out. “ But 
ah ! it is this that makes me think of the old days, 
in France, when grandmama was alive. We 
lived in the country, you know, and in such a 
beautiful little chateau. And the neighbors 
were so kind, especially those in the next place. 
Ah! what pleasant days I had,” she added, re¬ 
calling it with a sigh, “ playing in the meadows 
with their son, Henri; and what pretty fetes they 
gave. But then grandma lost her fortune; and 
she was too proud to stay where she was known; 
and so came out to America; and died. You 
know the rest. Oh, you arc very kind.” 

We tried, after this, to get her another situa¬ 
tion ; but were not successful. Finally I found 
two of my scholars, who wanted to take French 
lessons ; and this kept up her hopes. 

That night, after I showed Lucile the adver¬ 
tisement, she left the table, and went to the desk, 
passing her hand lovingly over it. It was a 
quaint, old-fashioned thing, inlaid with different 
kinds of wood, in the Btyle of Ihe early part of 
the last century. It had belonged to Lucile’s 
grandmother, and to the family, before, and was 
the only relic she possessed of her happy child- 
life in France. 

I knew what her feelings were, when I sug¬ 
gested the idea of selling it, but I knew still 
better, that she needed the money sorely. There 
was an unpaid doctor’s bill, that haunted her, 
and which Ruth and I dare not pay, because of 
her pride. 

The next night was New Year’s Eve, and when 
Ruth and I came home, the desk was gone. 
There were traces of tears on Lucile’s checks, 
but she made no complaint. We said nothing. 
But we felt, all the evening, as if there had been 
a funeral in our little home. 
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A VISION. — PRESSED LEAVES. 


The next day, Lucile told us about it. It seemed 
that some wealthy gentleman was furnishing his 
house, in the antique style, and had commissioned 
lus agent to find him a desk. The agent came, and 
looked at it; was delighted, as well he might be ; 
paid a large sum; and had it carried away. 

That evening, Lucile sat, playing low, soft 
airs, on the little, upright piano we had rented, 
when a rap on the door startled us. I rose to 
open it. A tall, handsome, young man, with an 
unmistakable foreign air, stood there. He 
bowed, with high-bred grace, and inquired, with 
a slight accent, for the young lady who had sold 
an antique writing desk, the day before. 

Lucile, who had started at the sound of the 
voice, came forward. Her dark eyes shone ; the 
color flushed into the cheeks. 

“Henri!” she cried. She had extended her 
hand; but drew it back as instantly ; and stood 
there, blushing and trembling. 

The gentleman started, gazed eagerly at her, 
and then clasped her hand in both of his. 

“ Lucile, Lucile!” he cried. “ Mon Dieu y what 
a pleasure.” His eyes shone with delight, as 
he spoke. 

Lucile, after a moment, turned to us. 

“ Oh! girls, only think,” she said, “it is nenri, 
my old playmate. You remember my telling you 
of the boy who was so kiud me. Often and 
often we children played in the library, where the 
old desk stood. Many an hour we have spent 
puzzling our heads over its quaint inlaid orna¬ 
ments. Ah! the dear old days—” 

She broke down. She could speak no more. 


The memory of those old days, and of all her 
troubles since she had been left alone in the 
world, overpowered her. She turned away her 
head, to hide her emotion. 

Monsieur Lamont pressed her hand, bowed 
over it, and kissed it, in his foreign fashion. 
Then, looking around at us, he told us the rest of 
the story. How he had come to this country, 
for a few years, to establish a branch business 
for a Faris firm. How his mother had come with 
him. How he had purchased and fitted up a 
house to suit her fancies. How, when his agent 
had brought him the desk, his mother and he 
were struck with the resemblance it bore to the 
one they had seen so often, in France. 

“ We were both sure it was the same,” he said, 
“ there could not be two, and behold! I am here.” 

Madame Lamont came, too, the next day. We 
were not so blind but we could see the little 
romance, which was unfolding, under our eyes; 
and wo rejoiced that such a happy future was to 
be the fate of our dear girl. 

Never did the course of love run smoother. 
The mother and son were of one mind, and 
hurried matters as fast as possible. 

So it was not many months before Ruth and I 
were alone, and Lucile was mistress of a 
beautiful home. 

In a few years, they are to go back to France, 
and though we shall miss Lucile, we Bhall know 
she is living, once more, in the dear, old chateau, 
which her husband, meantime, has purchased. 

So the New Year’s eve, that opened so sadly, 
ended in a Happy New Year. 


A VISION. 

BY EMILY BROWNE POWELL. 


A gray rock towering by the water-side, 

The low lap! lap! of the advancing tide— 

A sun-browned child, dreamy and wistful-eyed. 

Along the ripples sea-birds curve and dip; 

From the blue distance comes a home-bound ship, 
Out through the far off mist-gates white sails slip. 


A fishing boat rocks idly to and fro, 

Along tbe sands the fishers como and go: 

Hark ! on tho wind, the sailors' “ To! lieavc oh P* 

Oh, homesick shell! Thy low, imprisoned roar 
Brings bock the sounding sea, the cliff-walled shore. 
And the dear home that I may see no more! 


PRESSED LEAVES. 


BY C. HA8BROUCK. 


Amoso the fragile autumn leaves, 
With many colors tinted, 

With gentle grace and dainty touch, 
Her fairy fingors glinted. 

And as I watched the graceful shapes 
Grow 'neath her hands so skilful, 


My heart was lost among the leaves, 
My heart, before so wilful. 

Oh, then may heaven grant me this, 
Nor bid my hopes to perish, 

That she among her brilliant leaves 
My truant heart my cherish. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BTBMILTH. MAT. v 

No. 1.—We give, first, this month, an evening l The skirt is made of the silk, and is trimmed on 
dress of pink gauze, claret-velvet, and pink silk, j the bottom with a deep ruche of the pink silk; 


No. 1. No. 2. 

put on in box-plaits, with a heading top and bot- j front, and ornamented at each side with a double 
tom. This ruche is covered with the gauze. The coquilld, or quilling of gauze and loops of clarct- 
tablier, or over-skirt, is draped quite full on the > colored velvet ribbon. The train is arranged in 

. (7i) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


full pouffs. The basque bodice is of the claret- < the oyer-dress. A partly-worn evening silk 
colored velvet, and is pointed back and front. \ could be utilized for the under-skirt. 

The top of the bodice is trimmed with rovers of ? No. 2.—Next, we have a Bkirt and polonaise of 







pale blue cashmere. The skirt has one narrow 
flounce in knife-plaiting; then another, with puff 
and heading same width, to stand up over the 
fourth plaiting, which also stands up. These 
standing frills must be tacked to keep in place. 

Above the flounces, the cashmere is slightly 
wrinkled, and ornamented with bows of gros- 
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No. 5. 

panier in front ; at the bock it is pouffed, and 
from there is brought back again to the bottom of j 
the skirt in front, in scarf fashion, and finished 
with a large knot of the same material. The 
bodice is cut square, back and front, edged with 
plaiting of the lace, headed by loops of narrow, 
satin ribbon. The bodice may be either laced 
back or front; our model gives the lacing in 
front. Material for this dress should be of plain 
or striped grenadine or gauze, using the striped 
for the skirt and bodice, the plain for the 
drapery and knife-plaiting. 

No. 5.—For a little girl of nine to elevon years, 


the skirt. Elbow-sleeves. The neck of the i 
bodice is cut V-shape, and over it is worn a soft 
mull muslin fichu, trimmed with Breton or Point 
d’esprit lace put ou in fine knife-plaitings. Two 1 
rows of the same lace trim the sleeves. From 
ten to twelve yards of cashmere will be required. 

No. 3.—Next, we have a winter cloak of the 
popular dolman shape, made of black ribbed or 
basket cloth, and trimmed with a broad border 
of speckled cock’s feathers. Fur, or a band ol 
seal skin cloth, will trim this garment quite as 
effectively as the feather trimming, and be much 
less expensive and more durable. On the back 
of the long dolman sleeve, and at the neck, are 
ornaments of jetted passementerie. 

No. 4.—For an evening-dress for a young girl, 
we have a short skirt, bordered with, first, a knife- 
plaiting of the material, then one of Breton lace; : 
these two are continued across the front, while 
at the back, a third one of the material is added. 
The bodice is a basque, pointed back and front, 
from under which the over-skirt is arranged en 


we have a street-costume, back and front, of 
camel’s hair cloth, and striped velvet or velveteen 
for the vest and trimmings. There is, first, a 
kilted skirt attached to an under-waist, or simple 



No. 6 


blouse-bodice. Over this is worn the jacket of 
the same material, with a simulated vest. The 
jacket is attached to the vest, on the front, and 
ornamented by loops of velvet ribbon, separated 
by buttons in groups of three. The rolling 
collar, half of pockets, and cuffs are of the 



striped material same as vest, and trimmed to 
match. In navy blue, brown, or light gray, this 
little costume is very effective. 

No. 6—Next, we have a costume for either a 
little boy or girl of three to six years. It is made 
of basket-flannel, in dark colors, or gray for the 
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NET TRIMMING. — ALPHABET. 


street—light pink, blue or white for house wear, i 
There is, first, a little skirt, gored on the sides and ? 
box-plaited in two large plaits at the back: this 
is attached to a petticoat body. The princess ; 

over-jacket is cut shorter just in the back, and the j 
front lias a f tlie same material j 

buttouing on the left side. A waistband of vel- j 
\et, edged with fringe, is placed below the waist, ! 
and slips under the side seams of the back, j 
through .an opening left far the purpose. The ■ 
wide velvet orjproe g r a in l< *-•] *-and ends is atiabhe< 1 > 
to this waistband, and falls from underneath, as ’ 
seen in the back view of the illustration. The 



No. 8. 


collar, cuffs and edges of jacket and skirt are all 
piped with gros-grain silk or satin to match the 
velvet of the waistband. If preferred this waist¬ 
band may be of satin or gros-grain. 


No. 7.—Another for a boy of three to fire 
years, has the knee pants and Oxford jacket, 
with yoke and plaited waist belted in, as seen in 
the illustration. Make of gray or navy blue 
flannel. For little boys, this is a very popular 
style. 

No. 8.—For a baby of one to two years, we 
give a pretty little dress of white merino, trimmed 
with several rows of narrow, Telvet ribbon or 
braid. This model can be carried out in piqu6, 
with worsted braid, and cut with high neck, 
square yoke, and long sleeves; or it can be 
; made in the low neck as seen, and worn over a 
| little, high-necked, long sleeved under-waist. A 
broad sash is tied at the back. 


Patterns or ora Every-Drewes, or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children's dresses, 
paletot, «*tc., may ho had on application hy letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Imi>orter and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her. and for 
which there is not space in this All patterns are put 

together and styles of trimming sen* without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few piinci|>al patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts. Talmas,.35 cts. 

Princess Dress, . 50 “ : Waterproofs, .... 35 “ 

Polonaise, . . . f>0 “ Wrappers..‘id 44 

Trimmed Skirt, . do “ i Children’s Dresses, plain, 2d “ 

Basques, . ... 35 44 Combination Suits, . . .‘id 44 

Coats.35 “ Boys’ Suit Patterns, 2d to do *• 

Cut-aways, ... 3d “ Underwear, . . 20 and 2d 44 

Over-Skirts,. . . 35 44 |(»ood-fUtingshirtpatterns,50 44 

For shirt pattern, send size mf Neck, Yoke and Sleevo. 
Measure for Ladies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a n£w ami 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00. Without instruc¬ 
tions, 81.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer¬ 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NET TRIMMINGS: APPLIQUE. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, wo give two very 
pretty and effective patterns for net trimmings 
in appliquS of net on net. The groundwork 
is mosquito or very coarse bobinett, and the 
appliqu6 is fine net. The edges of the pattern 
are worked with overcast stitch, over thick cotton 


or very fine cord. "When the embroidery is 
finished, the net that served for appliqul is cut 
away where the foundation is visible in our 
illustrations. The edges of both borders are 
finished off with a separate picot edging. These 
net trimmings are very popular just now. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, oil the Supplement, in addition to the 
Full-Size Pattern for a Dolman, an Alphabet for 


cases, etc., etc. It is printed in such a manner, 
on the Supplement, as not to interfere with the 


Afarktng, comparatively large, suitable for pillow-« Dolman Pattern. 
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WINTER DOLMAN. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



In our December number, we gave a 
Supplement pattern for a new style winter 
cloak—a somewhat elaborate one—and now we 
give the pattern for a simpler garment of the 
dolman shape, accompanying it with a Supple¬ 
ment, folded in with this number. 

The design is new, and very comfortable for 
this season of the year. It can be made either 
of the same material as the dress—so completing 
the costume—or it may be made of cloth, drap 
d’etc, camel’s hair, or. waterproof cloaking. It 
is trimmed either with box-plaiting, like our 
model, to match the dress, or bands of velvet, 
plush, or silk, cut on the bias, with the addition 
of passementerie and fringe. 

We give the half of the sacquc, and one entire 
sleeve. From E to £ is the back seam of the 
garment, and it is cut on the bias of the cloth. 
The dotted line shows where the pattern turns 
over, as it was too large for our paper. Also the 
dotted lines across the shoulders show where the 
pattern turns over there. Join the shoulder seam 
at A and A and B and B. 

The sleeve is joined in a seam from CC to DD. 
The armhole of the sleeve, which is now apparent, 
is placed so that the point C will meet the point 
C on the armhole of the sacque; then be careful 
to make the notches meet. 

The pattern had best be cut out of some old 
muslin first, and fitted to the size of each person 
it may be intended for, as all such patterns must 
be adjusted to the figure, and to the amount of 
panier worn. 

If preferred, a dart may be taken in the front, 
to make the garment more closely fitting. If 
made of heavy cloth, it will need no lining; if 
made of camel’s hair, or other light material, 
line it with„flannel. The sleeves should have an 
outside lining covering the flannel, and it should 
be of silk or satin. 


EMBROIDERY WITH SHADED RIBBONS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number is given, as, A New j be found in this magazine. The embioidery is 
Year’s Gift to the subscribers of “ Peterson,” a j done, it will be observed, in shaded ribbons, 
pattern for quite a new kind of fancy work. It j Ribbons have been used, before this, in fancy 
is one of those costly novelties that are only to i work. We gave a pattern in ribbon work in the 
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FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 


January number for 1877, which, at that time, 
was the newest thing of its kind. But the use 
of shaded ribbons, as in the pattern now given, 
for producing the varied hues and tints of 
flowers and leafage in low relief is altogether 
new, and has raised this kind of embroidery to 
the level of art-needlework. 

Neither silk nor crewel embroidery command 
such a variety of shaded colors, nor can they 
render tiny sprays, bouquets, and borders, like 
those represented on our colored plate, with such 
elegance and nature-like effect. Hardly any 
floral device is too intricate in outline and color 
to be executed in ribbon embroidery. But the 
special province for this kind of work seems to 
us to be the reproduction of floral scrolls and 
graceful bouquets of the.late Renaissance and 
early Rococo period, which are just now so much 
in vogue for dress trimmings and decorative 
needlework generally. Ribbon work is very 
effective for court trains, shoulder sashes, polo- 
naiso trimmings, and shows well on light and on 
dark materials, provided the colors of ground and 
of embroidery are artistically contrasted. It is 
likewise applicable to almost every other purpose 
of decorative needlework, such as screens, covers 
and borders of any kind, antimacassars, cushions, 


mats, etc. Delicate as the work appears, it is 
very durable, and can be easily repaired. If 
once mastered in its simple elements, the practical 
working does not present any special difficulty, 
even in the most complicated designs. 

Ribbon embroidery is worked in a frame, and 
a larged-eyed needle is the only implement 
required. A short length of ribbon, sufficient 
for a number of leaves, is passed through the 
eye of the needle, and then drawn up through 
the satin, or whatever material the ground may 
consist of, commencing at the top of the leaf. 
Ilolding the ribbon flat, the needle is then passed 
back at the end of the leaf, close to the stem, and 
in the same way the flowers are produced, 
always bringing up the needle at the outside of 
the flower, and passing it back close to the centre. 
The ends of the ribbon are disposed off on the 
back by either slipping them under or tying 
them in a knot. The stems and veins are put in 
with Tambour Btitch, but close chain or crewel 
stitch may be used instead. Our illustrations 
comprise a great variety of flowers and leafage, 
arranged in sprays, bouquets, garlands, corners, 
and borders, and can be combined in various 
ways for decorative devices. The pattern, in 
fact, is a dozen patterns in one. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 

BY MBS. J E WEAVEB. 



If you have a brother, who lias got old enough 
to have a watch, papa has probably given him 
one for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. Watches 
used to cost from fifty to a hundred dollars, but 
a very nice silver one, quite good enough for a 


lad, can be had, now, for ten dollars. Now, if 
your brother has a watch, he will'want a watch- 
pocket, in which to put his watch, at night. 
Here is a very pretty one, called the Harlequin 
Watch-Pocket. To make it, you require only 
black filet, fourteen skeins of gold thread, any 
crochet-silk you have, or mamma has for you, a 
little black satin, some stout card-board, and two 
and a-half yards of colored cord. 

The watch-pocket is in two parts. The front, 
which is embroidered entirely over, and the back, 
of which the upper part only is worked. The 
Vandykes are done in gold thread; the spots in 
silks of as many different colors as possible. Tho 
cardboard, cut out in the shapes seen in the en¬ 
graving, is covered on both sides with a piece of 
dimity, under the black satin. Tho netting is 
sewed over and the edges finished with a hand¬ 
some cord, which also serves to suspend the 
pooket. 

The silks used for darning the spots should be 
as brilliant and as varied ns possible. If gold 
thread cannot be had, or costs too much, use only 
brilliantly colored silk thread. 
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HOUSEWIFE FOR COLLEGE STUDENT, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANE WBAVEB. 



This is a nice little present for a young student j bind the inside and outside together. Fold and 
on leaving home for college. It is made of velvet | finish with an elastic and button, on the point of 
or silk, and the inside fitted with pockets con- j the flap where it folds over. The monogram may 
taining conveniences for thread, needles, buttons, j be embroidered in silk upon the outside. Java 
scissors, etc. After the inside pockets are ar- canvas or mummy cloth are much used for these 
ranged, adjust them to their several places, and i useful articles. 


CROCHET S H A W L. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a Crochet Shawl, an article almost indispen¬ 
sable at this season of the year. The materials 
are Shetland wool, and a bone crochet-hook. 

Commence with four stitches, join round, four 
chain to turn, one double under the circle of four 
chain, five chain, one double under four chain, 
five chain one double under four chain, five chain 
to turn. 

2d Row: One double into centre of last five 
chain, five chain, one double into centre of next 
five chain, five chain, one double into same 
stitch, five chain, one double into centre of next 
five chain, five chain, one double into third of 


five chain at the turn of last row, three chain to 
turn. * 

3d Row: Three trebles under each five chain 
of last row, except at the point in this work, 
three trebles, one chain, three trebles. 

4th Row: Five chain to turn, one double sep¬ 
arated by five chain between each cluster of 
trebles, except in the point at the point in this 
work, two doubles, separated by five chain. Re¬ 
peat from the second row until the shawl is the 
size required. Be c&refUl to make the increase 
only at thftjpoint. > 

The shawl is edged with a handsome crochet 


lace. 

MAT FOR STUDENT’S LAMP 

BY MBS. JANE WEAYEB. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern [ It Is made of cloth of two colors—an olive-green 
for a Mat, to be used for the popular lamp, called < centre with pale blue border. The tassels, wh.rli 
the Student’s Lamp. The pattern is in two parts; \ measure an inch and a-half when finished, are of 
one showing the mat complete, the other one of best fleecy wool tied with silk, combed and 
the sections full-size. j steamed so as to give them as fleecy an appear- 

The mat measures nine in inches in diameter, s ance as possible. The border must be finely 
Vol. LXXVII.—6. (77) 
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8 O P A CUSHION. 


pinked and laid oyer the centre. The lattice l These colors should harmonize with the cloths, 
pattern is of wool, sewn over with silk. The s or contrast. The mat may be mounted on a 
cross and long patterns are of silk of two colors. i foundation of card-board, or not, as you wish. 


SOFA CUSHION. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAYXB. 


We give, here, a new design for 
a sofa cushion, an article indispen¬ 
sable in every household, if its in¬ 
mates wish to be comfortable. 

We give, opposite, the cushion 
made up, and below, the detail of 
tlie embroidered stripe full-size. 
The stripe is worked on Java can¬ 
vas, in cross and long stitch, either 
in wool or floss as preferred. The 
colors used must depend upon the 
intermediate stripes, which are of 
velvet or plush. Dark green, 
maroon or black make the best 
of contrasts for the embroidered 
stripes, as the Java canvas is most 
popular in a light £cru color. 





































































PATTERN FOR TIDY 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, here, a design for a Tidy, which may J The Tidy is reduced, but it will come of the right 
be worked either on Java canvas, or ih crochet, j site, when worked, or crochetted. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson” fob 1880! Splendid Illustrated Articles I 
We think this number will be pronounced the most costly 
and beautiful that any publisher has ever issued. We cl aim 
that “ Peterson’* is both better and cheaper than any maga¬ 
zine of its kind. That the public at large admits the justice 
of the claim, is proved by the fact, that ** Peterson” has 
now, and has had for years, the largest circulation of any 
lady'* book in the world. 

We claim also that “ Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the beet published: no lady’s 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant: its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The Pattern sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-Day” department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, a* a matter of eoonomy. 
Where but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson” should be 
that magazine. And every family of refinement should, at 
least, take one magazine. 

A new feature will distinguish “Peterson” this year, 
which will make it oven more desirable than over. This 
will be a series of brilliantly illustrated articles, stories, etc., 
etc., etc., which we begin in this number. It has often been 
said that “ Peterson" could make no further improvements, 
but we think this will be conceded to be one, and it is the 
only possible one left. 

Now is the time to get up elkb*. Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in Ute field. A specimen wiU be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment / 

Fob Fifty Cents extra, a copy of either “ Washington at 
Valley Forge,” or “The Parable of the Lily,” will be sent to 
subscribers to “ Peterson” for 1879. Or both will be sent for 
one dollar. But as this represents only the cost of printing 
an impression, we must confine the offer strictly to 
subscribers 

“ Beoin To Compare.”—A subscriber for 1879, sending a 
club of twenty-oue, in advance, for 1880, says: “I think 
there Is no magazine, thfct will begin to compare with ‘ Peter* 
son,’ not only in cheapness, but in the superiority of its 
stories, patterns, etc.” So say tens of thousands already. 

Our Old Contributor, “ Josiah Allen’s Wife,” (she made 
her first appearance, by the bye, in this magazine), gives 
our readers, in this number, a sketch in her best and most 
humorous vein. She loses nothing <rf her freshness and 
originality, “ Samantha” is as amusing as ever. 

Winter Clothing should be worn loose, so as to permit a 
stratum of warm air between it and the body. Neither 
should the clothing be of too closo a texture, as cotton wool 
loses its warmth when too closely compressed. Kid gloves 
are notoriously colder than knitted ones of wool. 


Suggestions tor New Year*s Presents, etc., etc.— 
Crochet shoes sewn on to soles are very easy to make, and 
would be acceptable presents for either lady or gentleman 
for bath or bedroom wear. Four-thread fleecy is the host 
wool to use, a coarse book, and work In the ribbed crochet, 
which is making the back of tho stitch. Crochet boots for 
patting on in long drives in winter are also very comfortable; 
likewise a waistcoat in crochet, in black or partridge wool. 
The latter wool works like tweed. Cosies, in crochet 
triooter, with stare worked on in filoselle, or fn patch-work, 
or quilted satin, or colored serge, with a thick silk cord 
round, are acceptable. Or, little crossover shawls, in white 
wool, with a colored border. Bath slippers can be made by 
cutting out the Bhape in softer sheeting, working a littlo 
design of Borne kind on the toe, finishing the top with a 
narrow colored ribbon, and then sewing the whole on to a 
soft sole. These slippers are copies of what the peasantry 
wear in the south of France, with the difference of the sole, 
which in the foreign ones are of thick straw. They are 
quite easy to make. Blotters, made of a piece of crash or 
velvet, with a design of jessamine or forget-me-nots worked 
in crewels, lined with thin silk, bound, with blotting paper 
fastened inside by means of an elastic, are very neat. Little 
casoe holding letters could be made for a gentleman, or a 
pocket handkerchief case, or necktie sachet. 

Water Bouquets for New Year’s. —Arrange bouquets in 
any vase you please as usual, and place them in a pail of a 
water; when in the water place a glass shade over it, with 
a plate or stand beneath, in such a manner that the water 
thus inclosed with tho flowers shall not escape. The effect 
is very pretty. 

Ornaments mat be made of egg shells, divided in half 
by means of a small handsaw; they are then encased in a 
mesh of netting, with a tassel below, and suspended by 
cord to the walls. Small mats, mode of squares of guipure 
d’art, lined with tin-covered cardboard bordered with lace, 
the lace headed with cord. 

“Wished For It Evert Month.” —A lady writes: “I 
took your magazine for ton years, until this last year, when 
I have been without it; but I have wished for it every 
month, and I shall never go without it again, from this time 
out” We have hundreds of such letters. 

“Can’t Do Without It.”—A lady sends a club, and 
writes, “When I asked my old subscribers, if they were 
going to take ‘Peterson’ another year, the reply always 
was, * I can’t do without it.’ I add also some new members.” 

For a Bed-Cover, dark-colored sheeting, with a wide, 
bold design, traced all round for braiding, in white, coarse 
braid, is very effective. We recommend it as nice work for 
winter evenings. 

Compare this Magazine with any other, at anything 
like the same price. That is all wo ask to assuro you that 
“ Peterson’s” is the cheapest and best 


A Lady Writes: “I stopped your magazine, last year, to i The Thrilling Chapters, with which Mrs. Stephens 
take another, bnt have bitterly regretted my mistake, j opens her new novelette, are but a foretaste of what is 
Please find, enclosed, two dollars for 1880.” l coming. Never before, has she displayed greater power. 
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Two New Prknium Engravings I—For 1880 we shall give, 
as advertised on the cover, choice of tico premium engrav¬ 
ings to persons getting up dubs. Both are copy-righted 
mezzotints. One Is “Washington At Prayer At Valley 
Forge/’ size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a tradition of 
the eventful winter, the darkest period of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence. The other Is “The Parable Of The Lily,” 20 by 
16. These mezzotints belong to the highest class of engrave 
Inga, and ought to be, even apart from their artistic merits, 
on the walls of every family in the land. Some persons may 
prefer one, some another, and in order to secure either, it is 
only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” By getting 
up one of the large clubs, however, you may secure both. See, 
however, the advertisement on the fourth page of cover. 
These premiums are, decidedly, the best ever offered. 

Now if the time to get up clubt for 1880! We expect to 
double our already enormous list Everybody is taking 
“Peterson.” Send for a specimen to show. You will find 
that no other magazine, at anything like the price, ap¬ 
proaches this. You will also find that no other offers such 
inducements for getting up clubs. In every respect—merit, 
cheapness, etc., etc.—ice shall lead the field. 

The Gnu or Art, or, the Pictorial Annual, will be sent 
to persons getting up clubs. Instead of a premium engraving, 
if preferred. Each of these beautiful gift-books contains 
twenty-five steel engravings, similar to those published in 
•* Peterson.” Or they will be sent to subscribers on the 
same terms as the premium plates, viz.: for fifty cents, 
extra, each. To persons, not subscribers, the price is one 
dollar each. 

The Return or Prosperity is an eetablirfied fact. The 
crops have been enormouB and aro bringing advanced prices; 
factories are going once more; the “ good times” are really 
here. We congratulate our readers. It is something for a 
wife, daughter, or sister to know that the husband, father, 
or brother is no longer worried and anxious. Long may it 
be, before we see a return of “ dark days,” like those between 
T3 and 79! 

Such an Array or Contributors as we present, in this 
number, cannot be equaled, in their way, by any other 
American magazine: Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. P. H. Bur¬ 
nett, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Mfs. J. G. Austin, Frank Lee 
Benedict, and the inimitable author of “ JoMah Allen’s 
Wife.” Deservedly, therefore, have we gained the reputa¬ 
lon of publishing the best stories to bo found anywhere. 

We Repeat The Notich, so often given In these pages, 
that tee hare no agents for whom we are responsible. Either 
remit direct to ns, Join a club, dr subscribe through your 
ocal news-agent, if you have ono. Trust no stranger. 
Where money Is remitted directly to ess, in the manner 
described In our Prospectus, we are responsible for it, in case 
of its loss, but not otherwise. 

Our “New Year’s Gist.”— We needly hardly call attend 
tkm to the magnificent colored pattern, which we present to 
our subscribers for 1880 as a New Year's Gift. It speaks for 
itself. No other magazine, remember, gives these useful, yet 
beautiful patterns. The designs are for a new kind of work, 
which is now all the rage in Europe, and will soon be all 
the rags here. 

To Dress Well, to look your best, always of course 
within yonr means, Is the duty of every woman. *> “ There is 
no guide so valuable,” writes a lady, “either, as regards 
taste, or economy, as ' Peterson,’ which is always ahead.” 

A Pretty Cover for a bpok for* music can be made, of 
crash embroidered in poppies, marguerites, and corn-flowers, 
surrounding the word, “ Music.” 


The Fashions, in this magazine, are claimed, by the 
Fashion editor, to be the latest, most reliable and most 
elegant, published in America; and we think her claim 
cannot be disputed; in fact, all she asks, and all we ask for 
her, is ttiat they should be oomparod with others, we care 
not where. In most fashion books, tho so-called fashions 
are costumes from second-rate drop-makers, which the 
publishers of the Magazine are interested in selling. But 
“ Petereon ” has no such complications; everything in these 
pages is direct from Paris; wo have no Interest in recom¬ 
mending anything, and no inducements to depart from the 
strict truth, in saying that what we give are the latest and 
prettiest styles. We publish fashions, moreover, for every 
grade of income. In our oolored steel-plates, we give, as a 
ge ne ral rule, only the costumes worn at balls, receptions, 
etc., which are, of course, rather expensive; but even ladies, 
Who cannot afford to buy such dresses, like, we know, to see 
aoch costumes. Elsewhere, we give the less extravagant 
fashions, And in the “ Every-Day,” those more economical 
still. But all are alike after the latest Parisian styles. Our 
claim is, indeed, that “ Peterson” shows yon how to dress, 
in a style of true elegance, at comparatively little cost. It 
Is taste, we hold, not money, that makes the real lady* 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

flt. Jfattr, or The EarTs Wooing. 1 col n 12mo. Philadel¬ 
phia: T. B. Peterson d BroOurs. —Ono of tho merits of this 
anonymous novel is that tho author is evidently at homo in 
the good society of which he writes. Ills gentlemen are 
real gentlemen, and not varnished snobs. His ladies are 
true ladies, and not melodramatic make-believes. Another 
merit is that the story over-runs with incident. Many of tho 
scenes are very powerfully drawn. That of tho fire and 
resene is particularly so; ft can hardly be surpassed for 
graphic power and tragic Interest. In the friendship that 
exists between Vaulouvercr and St. Matir, in the former ( 
giving his life for the latter, we have a picture of the old 
heroic times, conceived in the highest strain of chivalry. 

Studying Art Abroad , and Hote To Do It Cheaply , By May 
Alcott XierOter. 1 rol.,1 Omo. Boston : Roberts Brothers.— An 
excellent guide-book, and even more than that, for any 
person wishing to study art in Europe. It goes into the 
minutest dctAil as to outfit, whore to go, how to live, etc., 
etc. Tho different advantages and disadvantages of London, 
Paris, Rome, and Florence, aro weighed and decided. 

Hygiene Of The Voice. By Ghidami Durrani , M. D., etc*, 
etc. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Oassel , Potter, Galpin d Co .— 
This is & new and revised edition of a work that has already 
had very great success. The physiology and anatomy of 
the voice, if we may so speak, is exhaustively discussed in 
it, and illustrated with numerous engravings. To persons 
who sing, even as amateurs, It will be found invaluable. 

EyebrigkL A Story. By Susan Coolidge. With Illustrations. 

1 vol, 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.— No one writes 
books for children more charmingly than Snsan Coolidge. 
She has an intuitive gift in that direction. She can 
interest, when no one else can; and she manages to instruct as 
well as to interest. The present story is in her very best vein. 

The Boy's and GirVs Treasury. Edited by Vncle Herbert. 

1 vol., 12 mo. Philadelphia • J. B. LippincoU d Co.— A picture 
and story book for young children, embellished with wood- 
engravings, that illustrate articles in prose and poetry. 

Aunt Jo*s Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. AlcotL 1 t»f., lfimo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.*- These little tales for children are 
among Miss AleotCs best. “Jimmy’s Cruise In The 
Pinafore,” the first of fhem, is wonderfully clover. 

The Picture Alphdbd. By Cousin Daisy. 1 vol., small 4 to. 
Philadelphia: J. B. iippincott d Col— A very appropriate 
book for a New Year’s gift to a child. The wood-engravings, 
Which illustrate it, are unusually good. 
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“ PrrEMON” Ahead Of All.— If you are getting up a 
dub, ft would be well to show your friends what the news¬ 
papers say of “Peterson,’’ so that they may know that it 
really Is the bed and cheapest of the lady's books. For this 
purpose, we give, here, a few of the hundreds of notices, 
t hat we have received of our last number. All parties, and 
all sections, agree about “ Peterson.” Says the Cairo (Mich.) 
Democrat, “ The December number is a marvel of beauty; 
the colored fashions, and steel-plates are the loveliest ws 
have ever seen. Beyond all doubt, it is the cheapest and 
best of the lady's books.” Says the Marion (8. C.) Farmer, 
“The literary contents are even better than usual.” “This 
delightful magaxine improves with age,” says the Lynn 
(31am.) Record. “Will always rank high as a literary 
magazine,” says the Reading (Pa.) Times, “ with such writers 
as Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, Jane G. Austin, etc., etc.” Says the Gratiot 
(Mich.) Democrat, “Peterson’s is on our table, fresh and 
bcautiftal, a triumph of ths printer’s and engraver's skill.” 
*• Fraught with its accustomed beauties, it will be greeted 
with favor by the million,” says the Fall River (Mass.) News. 
“The first of the lady’s books,” says the. Freeport (Ill.) 
News, “it is astonishing, too, how it improves.” Says the 
Highland (Kansas) Sentinel, “ A splendid number, the 
illustrations superb.” “Tho engravings for this work,” 
says the Pike Co. (Ind.) News, “are even above the usual 
standard, and the stories are by the best authors.” The 
Saratoga (N. Y.) Sentinel says, “The fashion and pattern 
plates are always superior in style.” The Norristown (Pa.) 
Defender says, “Peterson is tho best and cheapest of the 
lady's books, and now u the lime to get up club*.” 

Shall We Kill Oubseltes ?—Is alum poisonous ? Its use 
iu baking powders condemned by medicaljournals. Dr. Hall’s 
Journal of Health, in a recent issue, says: “This question 
has caused a good deal of discussion. Alum is used by many 
bakers to whiten their bread, enabling them to use an in¬ 
ferior flour. It Is more exteusivcly employed as a cheap 
substitute for cream of tartar in tho manufacture of baking 
powders. It has not boon considered immediately danger¬ 
ous; although if continued it induces dyspopaia and obsti¬ 
nate constipation. But the fact that many cases of poisoning 
have occurred from baking powders which contained alum, 
puts the question in a rnoro serious aspect, and prudent 
people will exercise caution in the selection of baking 
powders. 

“Under what conditions, theu, does this substance—for¬ 
merly used only for mechanical or medicinal purpose—be¬ 
come poisonous ? They ore certainly obscure, and at preton t 
we can only surmise what they may be. We suspect that 
the cause exists in the individual poispned; some peculiarity 
of the constitution producing a morbid change In tho secre¬ 
tions of the stomach, with which the alum combines and 
forms an active poison; or the secretions may be healthy 
but in unusual proportions, and that these less or greater 
proportions, In combination with the alum, constitute a 
poison. 

“ For example, two parts of mercury and two parts of 
chlorine form calomol, which is not poisonous; but change 
the proportions to one part of mercury aud two parts of 
chlorine, and we get corrosivo eubllmato, which is a deadly 
poison. , 

“ Then, again, we know nothing of the causes of constitu¬ 
tional peculiarities. Why is it that one person can eat all 
kinds of green fruits and vegetables with impunity, while 
the same course might cost another individual his life ? One 
person can handlo poison ivy and sumac without being in 
the least affected: another Is poisoned if he approaches to 
within ten feet of them. Out of a family residing in a mala¬ 
rial district, some of its members will suffer half the year with 


/ fever and ague, while the others will ei\joy excellent health 
| during tho entire year. Foods that are wholesome to some 
< persons are actually poisonous to others. This is especially 
| true of some kinds of fish. There is no safety in taking 
alum into the stomach, as it is shown to be always injurious, 
and ofton dangerous. Baking powders properly compounded, 
and containing pure cream of tartar instead of alum, are 
more convenient than yeast; and bread and pastry mado 
with them are just as wholesome, and far more palatable. 
We are in eutire sympathy with tho manufacturers of the 
Royal Baking Powder—who commenced and aro vigorously 
conducting the war against the use of alum in baking 
powders. 

“ Before committing ourselves, however, we mado tests of 
a sufficient number of baking powders to satisfy ourselves 
that the substitution of alum for cream of tartar in their 
composition has not been over-estimated, while a careful ex¬ 
amination of the Royal Baking Powder confirms our belief 
that Dr. Mott, the Government Chemist, when ho singled 
out and commended this powder for its wholesomenees, did 
it wholly in the interests of ths public. 

“ We do not hesitate to say that the Royal Baking Powder 
people deserve the gratitude of the community whom they 
are endeavoring to protect. 

“ Will not some prominent manufacturer of pure Candies 
follow their example, and expose the secrots of a business 
that is doing untold mischief to little children?” 

Wx Have Examined Gaskcll’s Compendium, advertised 
in tills magazine. It Is the handsomest thiug of the kind 
wo over saw, socmingly perfectly adapted to self-instruction. 
Hundreds, it is said, among our.readers, have learned from 
it to write a beautiful hand, many of them ladies. No 
teacher is required. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botant —Or the Gaudkx, Field and Forest.] 

BT ABBAM L1VKZET, M. D. 

No. I — Acobus Calamus. Calamus—S wxrr Flao. 

Derivation.—Gr. a, privative, and tore, pupil of the eye; 
a supposed remedy for soro eyes. IUiizome or root, creeping, 
jointed, compressed, half inch or more in diameter, 
internally white, externally tinged with green, hairy. 
Leaves, all radical, two to throe feet long, ensiform, 
narrow, one-half to three-fourths Inch wide; scape as long 
as the leaves; flowers yellowish green. This well-known 
pungent aromatic Is an Indigenous plant, thoroughly 
established in many swampy, marshy localities; flowers in 
May and Jane. 

The odor of Gelamns is strong and pungent, and it is a 
good stimulant, tonic and aromatic. Hence it may be used 
freely by mothers, In domestic practice, in cases of uneasi- 
noss or pain in the stomach and bowels of children, arising 
from flatulence; and In the form of infusion, it can be 
given along with purgatives to prevent them from griping 
or causing pain. Mothers in the country should gather the 
roots late in autumn, and they will find this common agent 
quite equal, If not superior, to essence of peppermint or 
ginger, so much in vogue. In fact, this simple medicine is 
too much neglected, as it is generally as useful as the more 
costly aromatics obtained at the drug stores. A pint of 
boiling water to an ounce of the root makes a pretty strong 
infbsion, of which a tablespoonfUl to a wineglassfal may be 
taken for a dose, and in a short tlmo repeated, if necessary. 
The hard, dried root can be gratod, and taken in doses of 
half teaspoonful. ^ 

JEscvlus II i rroc astan um.— Horse-Chestnut.— JSbcuIub, 
the ancient name of a tree which boro an esculent fruit. 
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This handsome tree, which grows in this country to the 
height of thirty to sixty feet, is a native of Asia, (northern 
India.) It was introduced into Europe about the middle of 
the sixteenth century; but it failed to be appreciated in this 
country until recently. The branches are opposite, sym¬ 
metrical and rather erect; the young branches are stout, 
and never ramify the same season—each year’s growth 
being a definite development from the large buds, and 
effected rapidly within a few weeks. Leaflets in serene, 
sessile, four to six or eight inches long, obovate-cunsate, 
acute, dentate; common leafstalk as long as the leaves. 
Flowers white with red spots, in large, erect, terminal, 
dense, ovoid panicles. The fruit is a tubgloboee, ooriacious 
capsule; the seed is a large, globose nut, with a smooth 
reddish-brown coat, and a broad, paler htivm, or scar. 

It to incomprehensible, when we reflect, how thoughtless 
our fhthers hare been on the subject of providing shade 
trees, as a shelter to themselves and cattle, from the fervid 
glare of the summer's sun. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
our posterity may be able to say with more truth than we, 
who are past our prime, can: 

“Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From stlltry suns; and in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers, enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day.” 

In the Northern and Western States there are several 
native species, where they are called the Buck-eye, from a 
resemblance of the seeds to the eye of that animal. These 
native trees have become the popular emblem of Ohio, and 
hence the sobriquet of the “ Buck-eye State.” 

The fruit abounds in starch, is readily obtained, and is 
held to be superior, as an article of diet, to that obtained 
from the potato. 

The bark has long been used in place of the Peruvian 
bark, for the cure of intermittent*, and worthy of trial at 
least by M the toiling millions.” 

Among Homoeopaths, the Horse Chestnut is obtaining 
some rank as an anti-hemorrhoidal medicine. “When the 
only connected symptoms or appreciable cause of piles is 
constipation, and there to much pain, but little bleeding, 
JSsculus seems pretty likely to effect a cure.” 


quoise and pearl with pale bine and dead-white beads, a 
ruby and diamond set with deep red and sparkling white 
ones, etc., arranging the beads as they fancy or as mother 
suggests, and flubbing with a setting of yellow or steel 
| beads for gold or silver, as tbe case may bo. Then dolly 
\ must have a jewel-case. Any small box with a lid does 
\ beautifully for this; it can be Btuffed with wadding and 
j lined with pink or blue silk, under tho supervision of some 
j older person (the children, though, doing all the work, for 
> in this will be the pleasure to them); thlin the necklaces, 
| brooches, etc., are laid In in regular order. Little slits may 
j be cut for tho rings, which may be strung on the cotton or 
| worked on narrow strips of the cardboard and buttonholed 
\ over to make them neat. If the children are not equal to 
{ the task of buttonholing, no doubt mother will help. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

^'Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “ For Peterson'*.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.”®* 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Winter Amusements. —The girls, from the tiniest upward, 
will generally amuse themselves for hours with their dolls; 
and if they p os s es s a small pair of scissors, with round and 
blunt tips, especially intended for children's use, they can, if 
mother will supply them with odds and ends of silk, etc^ 
cut out things, and adorn their dollies as they please. If^ 
too, they are allowed needle and thread—and the tiny mites 
will soon become careful with the former rather dangerous 
toy if taught early—they can fashion tbe pieces into caps, 
pinafore*, or whatever their fancy dictates, and to have cut 
oat and made something all their " very own sclvoe” is in¬ 
finitely more pleasant to their little feelings than the gifts 
from mother or nurse of more elaborate constructions. 
Stringing beads is another amusement of which girls are 
generally fond, and it offers what is most tempting to ths 
child-mind—variety—as so many things can be made with a 
few bright-colored beads, but care must be taken that baby's 
ro*y mouth is not mads the receptacle for a great number of 
diem, a* will be the case if, the chubby fingers are allowed 
to meddle with tho “pitey sings.” With a few pieces of 
perforated cardboard dolly can have brooches, lockets, sprays 
for the hair—in fact, quite a display of jewels. Some of the 
grown-up members of gie family can cut tho cardboard into 
different shapes—oval or heart-shaped for lockets, round or 
horseshoe for brooches—and thChildren armed with fine 
needle* and thread, can sew ou the beads, making different 
sets of ornament* with the different oolored bead s , say a tur- 


No. 52.—A Ladder Puzzle. 


The uprights are words of eleven letters each, the right 
meaning presentation; aud the left, very hasty. The 
words, beginning with the lower, mean: 1. To ensnare. 2. 
An undoubted truth. 3. To confine. 4. A plaut and its 
flower. 5. To mend. 

Harlem, N. T. Minnie 8. Yost. 

, No. 53.— A Logooripil 

Behead a quick spring, and make acid. Curtail the quick 
spring, and make a mark of honor. Behead the add, and 
make skill. Curtail the add, and make a sailor. Reverse 
the sailor, and make an animal. 

Marblehead, Mass. O. C. 

No. 54.—Rhomboid. 

Across.—Capadty, a negative, an angle, to repeat, veins. 
Down.—A consonant, above, a net-work, ad ways, a feast, 
an American general, guided, a pronoun, a consonant 
Providence, B. I. Twill. 

No. 55.— Word Square. 

* My first is to stay. My second is a quantity of land. My 
third is a metal. My fourth Is a shelter. 

La Plata, Mo. 

Anevert Next Month. 


Lancelot. 


Answers to Fuselis xm the December Number* 


No. 48. 

Gnat, Ass, Bos, Butterfly, Toad, Miller, Rat, Cow, Dog, 
Llama, Hon, Wolf, Pig, Swan, Sheep, Gooee, Horse, Hare, 
Goat, Rabbit, Doer. 
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HOUSE OBN AMENTATION. — WINDOW GARDENING. 


No. 48. 

G 

FAT 
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N 

No. 60. 
Water-proof. 

No. 61. 
HOPE 
OILY 
PLEA 
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HOUSE ORNAMENTATION. 

Drawing-Room Chairs, uniform in make and covering^ 
are no longer the fancy of the hour, and the predilection is 
for low chain, spring chairs, divan choirs, wooden chairs, 
Louis Qnatorze chairs, Chippendale chairs, Qneen Anne 
chain, kitchen chain, Windsor chain—in fact, every des¬ 
cription of chair. The Windsor and kitchen chain are 
rendered acceptable in the drawing-room by being painted 
black and touched up with gold, and little cushions covered 
with some thick pretty material are placed on the seats. 
Gentlemen are rather partial to these substantial-looking 
chain when not inclined for one very low, very fragile, or 
luxurious. Sofas, ottomans, and settees are not covered m 
swUe as heretofore, except in large reception rooms which 
are used for receptions only, when the family lives princi¬ 
pally in sitting-rooms. As in the case of curtains, so in the 
case of settees and sofas; fancy coverings are mostly 
preferred, whether costly of inexpensive, stnfT or cretonne, 
dark bine with a crimson border, dark claret with a light 
green.border, dark green with a cream and green border; 
but nothing Incongrnons in the way of coloring or covering 
is introduced. There is one prevailing tone, and all other 
colors introduced either blend well or contrast well with it 
In cretonnes and chintzes for loose cases, again, the idea Is 
variety rather than uniformity. When washing materials 
are used, small patterns are chosen In preference to large, 
full-blown flowering ones, and the nine remark applies to 
carpets, which cannot be of too nnobetrostve a character. ; 
Some people fancy whole colored carpets, blues or grays or 
greens, without any pattern Whatever. 


WINDOW GARDENING, Etc., Etc. 

Floral Decoration or Houses*— Notwithstanding the 
encouragement which, of late years has been given to win¬ 
dow-gardening and to the introduction of flowers for table 
adornment, we can scarcely err In asserting that the floral 
decoration of houses Is a sufcject still in its infancy. It is a 
matter of no small satisfaction to have got rid of that stub¬ 
born prejudice against flowers In rooms which possessed our 
ancestors. As long as there is proper ventilation, flowers 
are never injurious. Air In circulation It never oeesstarily 
injurious, but stagnant air is. It is stagnant air, like stag¬ 
nant water, that becomes vitiated sooner or later, and con¬ 
sequently unwholesome. We must pass our sleeping as well 
as our waking hours in the free circulation of fresh air. 

In cases of‘Illness which prevent, either permanently or 
for a time, any out-of-doors exercise, the beet possible aubeti- 


tnte for such recreation is the care of a few pot plants. We 
can speak gratefully of the effect in this respect of some 
dozen hyacinths in glasses, and two or three pots of choice 
bulbs, when we remember how they served to cheer the long 
weary hours of imprisonment in the case of a lady who for 
nearly six months was confined to her sofa from a badly 
; sprained ankle. 

Our readers must not imagine, however, that plants in- 
; doors can be managed with little or no trouble. There is a 
! real skill required in the management of them, and careful 
; watching is necessary to keep them in health. There are 
many obstacles to be overcome, the chief of which is that no 
provision has been made for their reception in the original 
construction of our houses. Few houses—very few indeed, 
except among those which have been recently built—have 
any convenient standing-places for flowers. There is cer¬ 
tainly no reason why our halls and porticoes, and passages 
cannot be so arranged as to become small greenhouses or 
conservatories. Every window-sill and balcony, with a little 
care and at a very trifling oost, could be so constructed as to 
admit of the reception of pot-plants in any number without 
fear of damage to the room or any inconvenience whatever. 

As everybody knows, growing plants, whether in the 
house or ont of doors, will not live without water; mid the 
greatest difficulty with them indoors is how to give water 
without endangering other furniture, and especially how to 
get rid of Che superfluous moisture which must accrue in 
all artificial watering. It is a common practice to set pot 
plants In saucers; but common garden saucers, of the same 
material aa the pots, are porous and will not hold water for 
any time, and even when glased inside they become from fre¬ 
quent use so damp that th^ cannot without injury be set upon 
matting, carpets, or even floorboards. There are, we know, 
saucers that are not porous, made of glass and china, but all 
such are objectionable few another reason: they sodden the 
earth in the pots, and cause injury to the roots of the plant* 
by retaining superfluous moisture too long about them. 

| There are some few things-s-fems, etc.—that will thrive 
under this condition; but it is not the normal condition of 
vegetable growth, and we. may take it as a good general. 
rale that plants cannot be healthy when the pots that con¬ 
tain them are left to stand in stagnant water. Wherever 
there are pot plants there must be some provision for arti¬ 
ficial drainage. There can be no difficulty on this point in 
entrance-halls, porches, and passages. How very easily 
would this inoonvenienoe be done away with by a small iron 
gutter under the flooring, covered with an ornamental iron 
grating in front of the different windows! This would allow 
the pots to stand without saucers on the flooring, and when 
needed these plants oonld be watered overhead. The sur¬ 
plus water would ran off through the grating, and would be 
carried away by the concealed gutter or drain to the outside . 
of the buildings. This drain need not exceed four Inches in 
diameter, and being properly trapped, there would be no 
fear of a return draught of cold air. 

In somewhat the same manner, and at a very moderate 
expense in their original construction, window-sills and 
balconies of the different rooms may be made suitable for 
gardening purposes. Every balcony could be converted Into 
an outside garden, and every window-seat be made a small 
flower-border, all that Is required In each case being a 
double-bottomed trough of zinc or galvanized iron. The 
first, to receive the mould and plants, must be perforated 
and provided with crocks as a common garden seed-pan, and 
the second, or lower bottom, to receive all the superfluous 
Water which comes from the first, must be provided with a 
drain at one corner to cany it away. The slab whioh stands 
In place of a window-seat can be made either of galvanized 
Iron or slate or stone, and supported by ornamental brackets. 
The sides oonld be In treAswork, so as to show the different 
pots. If, however, these sides were closed Instead of open 
the pot plants oonld be set In tan, nr a mixture of tan and 
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peat covered with mow, and if this moee were kept in a 
growing state it would have a very good effect, and hide all 
the unsightly pots. This arrangement. not only produces 
an agreeable and neat appearance, but it is of immense bene¬ 
fit to the plants themselves by protecting their roots from 
the scorching rays of the sun and the concentrated heat 
from the glass window. It is Aso a saving of trouble, for 
plants so protected require far lees watering. 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 

The Musical Oracle. —Like all oracles of which we have 
any account, this requires a certain amount of intelligence 
both in the working and the interpretation of it One of 
the players having been sept out of the room, the rest ar¬ 
range among themselves some task that he is to perform, 
and, a player being seated at the piano, on his readmission 
the task is to be indicated to him by the music played and 
the manner of playing it Suppose, for instance, he is to be 
required to walk three times round the table, and kiss the 
hand of a particular lady. On entering, the victim will be 
saluted with “ All round my hat," played piano. He will 
probably look for a hat, and, finding none, will try going 
round on bis own axis, on which the music will die away 
almost to silence. He then approaches the table, when the 
strain swells loader; he takes a few steps—louder still; and 
now recognizing what is required, he paces round once to 
the air, and is about to go away, when the tune keeps on 
persistently and loudly, until he guesses that he has to go 
round the table again. Having completed the three turns, 
he waits for the next musical Indication, which perhaps 
comes in the shape of M How happy could I be with either,” 
changing to “ Nora Crelna.” He then perceives that it must 
be the question of a lady, and posses in front of all those in 
the room—the music becoming fainter as he leaves the lady 
selected and louder as he approaches her. At length he 
stands before her, and the piano strikes up “ When the heart \ 
of a man is oppressed with care." He offers her his arm, 
but she makes no move. He kneels, when the music stops 
abruptly. He rises again, and the music begins with “ The 
Kiss.” He attempts a kiss on the cheek, when he is met I 
with an awful chord and clatter. He then tries the hand, 
when the music increases in loudness and winds up with a 
grand flourish, and, if he has acquitted himself intelligently, 
be obtains the applause of the company. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Reoetpi fa ftfa Cook-Bool lot boon fcatet by a 
practical housekeeper. 

BOUTS, 

Poor Man's Soup.—Put one ounce of butter into a sauce-: 
pan, with three large onions, shred fine, and fry them a 
pale brown color; add half a tablespoonful of floor, stir for 
a few minutes, bnt do not allow the mixture to darken; 
then add one quart of common stock previously flavored 
with carrots, turnips, celery, leeks, and parsley boiled in 
It; stir until the soup boils, and season it to taste with 
pepper and salt. Peel one or two potatoes, cut them into 
■mall dice, and put them to boll with the soup. Cut some 
crust of bread in long pieces, the dze and half the length 
of French beans, dry them in the oven, and at the time of 
serving, throw them into the soup; then stir into it off the \ 
fire the yolks of two eggs, beaten up with a little milk and > 
•trained. j 

Stock: Eow to make it —Four-pound shin of beef, one gal- j 
km of cold water, cud two teaspoonsfUl of salt; put it on the S 
bad of the stove, let it slowly come to a boil, and keep boil- j 
lug until the water is boiled away one-half; strain, and set \ 


< to cool; when cold take the grease off the top, and it is 
j ready for use. To make soup: For a family of six, take one 
j quarter of the stock, to which add one quart of boiling water, 
> and any vegetable you may desiro, salt and pepper, and boil 
j three hours; eat while hot This stock will keep one week 
In cold weather. 

White Vegetable Soup.— Two carrots, two turnips, two 
onions, three heads of celery, threo potatoes; add half a pint 
of split peas, boiled and rubbed through a sieve: pass the 
vegetables through the sieve; add one quart of good white 
stock, and half a pint of cream or good milk; season to 
taste. 

Tapioca Soup without Stock. —Mince an onion finely, fry it 
in plenty of butter till of a golden color, add pepper and 
■alt to taste, and a pint and a-half of water; when the water 
bolls, strain and put it back into a clean saucepan with two 
tableepoonsful of tapioca; let it boil till almost dissolved, 
then serve. 

MEATS. 

Cold Meat aad Ham Croquet*. —Take cold fowl or cold meat 
of any kind, with a few slices of cold ham, fat and lean, chop 
together until very fine, add half ss much stale bread grated, 
salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of made mustard, 
one tablespoonful of ketchup, a small lump of butter. Knead 
all well together, make Into small flat cakes (the yolk ol an 
egg can be used to bind the Ingredients, but it is not neces¬ 
sary). Brush with the yolk of a beaten egg on both sides, 
cover thickly with grated bread-crumbs, fry In a little lard 
or butter to a light brown. It is surprising bow many of 
these croquets can be made from a very little cold meat and 
ham, and they are excellent 

An Economical and Delicious Way of Cooking a Hobbit — 
Take a nice, fresh rabbit, cut it into joints, and fry it brqwn, 
with some slices of pickled pork, and some onions, shred 
fino. When nice and brown take it out of the frying-pan, 
and put it in a stew-pan, with water sufficient to cover It 
Pepper and salt to taste, thicken with some flonr and but¬ 
ter ; add force-meat balls, but be sure not to put the fat out 
of the frying-pan. Let the gravy be tho thickness of rich 
cream. 

Stuffed Leg of Mutton. —Boil two large white onions until 
tender; then chop fine, add bread-crumbs and sage to tasfco, 
a little salt and pepper; then slit the sinewy part of the leg, 
and insert the stuffing, and roast. 

DESSERTS. 

Velvet Pudding. —Five eggs beaten separately, one teacup- 
fill of white sugar, four tablespoonsful of corn-starch, dis¬ 
solved in a little cold milk and added to the yolks and sugar. 
Boll three pints of sweet milk, and pour Into it the yolks 
and sugar while boiling. Remove from the fire when It has 
become quite thick. Flavor with vanilla, and pour into a 
baking-dish. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
with half a teacupfnl of white sugar; then pour it over the 
top of the pudding, and return it to the stove until It if 
•lightly browned. Eat wHh aapco, the recipe for which if 
given below. H hi delicious. 

Scrap Pudding. —Put scrape of bread, crust and crumb, 
Into* & bowl, with sufficient milk to cbver them well. Cover 
with a plate, and put it into the oven to soak for about half 
an hour. Take H out, and mash the bread with a fork till 
it Is a pulp; then add a handful of raisins and as many 
currants, a teacupful of brown sugar, half a cup of miU^ 
some caadied lemon-peel, and one egg. Stir it up well, 
grease a puddlng-dlsh,and pour the pudding in. 'Grate over 
a tittle nutmeg, put It late a moderate oven, and let it bake 
for an hour and a4tal£ 

Open Tart —Butter a tart-pan, roll out the paste to the 
thickness of half an inch, and line the pan with it; prick 
a few holes at the bottom with a folk, and bake the*tart In 
a brisk oven from ten to fifteen minutes. Let the paste 
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cool a little; then fill it with preserve, piece a ftw stars or > 
leaves on it, which have been previously cut out of the past© j 
and back, and the tart Is ready for table. By making It in 
this manner, both the flavor and the oolor of the jam are | 
preserved, which would otherwise be lost were it baked in the \ 
oven on the paste; and, besides, as much jam is not required, j 
A Bachelor'* Pudding.— Four ounces grated bread, four j 
ounces currants, four ounces apples, two ounces sugar, three j 
eggs, a few drops of essence of lemon, a little grated nutmeg. j 
Pare, core, and mince the apples finely—sufficient, when { 
minced, to make four ounces; add to these the currants, 5 
which should be well washed, the grated bread, and • 
sugar; whisk the eggs, beat these up with the remaining > 
Ingredients, and when all Is thoroughly mixed, put the \ 
podding into a buttered basin, tie it down with a cloth, and > 
boil for three hours. j 

Plum Pudding. —Boil and mash well one pound potatoes \ 
and one-half pound carrots; when cold add one pound each j 
of flour, currants, and raisins, three-quarters poupd raw \ 
sugar, eight ounces suot, a little salf, and a nutmeg grated; { 
any other spices and candled peels may be added if approved, j 
Fill your mould very full, tie up closoly, and boil fonr > 
hours; if boiled six hours, the pudding is richer and semi- \ 
transparent, and will keep two or three months. \ 

Marmalade Pudding. —One-half pound bread-crumbs, six i 
ounces beef suet, chopped very fine; three tablcspoonfuls of > 
marmalade, rind and juice of a lemon, one teaspoonful / 
carbonate soda, three tablespoonfuls sugar, three eggs, well 
whipped, a little grated nutmeg, all to bo well mixed, put 
Into a mould, and boiled three and a-half hours. Serve 
with wine sauce. 

CAKES* 

' A Good Christmas Cake.— One pound butter, one pound 
sugar, nine eggs, one pound of flour, three pounds clean 
currants, two pounds stoned raisins, one-half teacup of wine 
or brandy, from one-half to three-quarters pound citron, 
one grated nutmeg, some mace and cinnamon. Bub the 
butter and sugar together; when light, add first the yolks, 
then the whites of the eggs—the yolks and whites of the 
eggs to be beaten separately—then put in nearly all your 
flour, keeping out just enough to dnst your raisins and 
cement them; cut your citron in such slices as you like, and 
put In as you put the cake in the pan; after mixing your 
fruit in the cake, butter a four-quart pah carefully, line it 
with clean straw paper, a little butter on tho paper; put 
your coke in and bake in not too quick an oven, for it burns 
easily. After it is baked, take it out of the pan—paper and 
all—and let it cool. The next day, to keep it fresh and 
moist, put it back in the pan, or in a tin oake, box and keep, 
it tightly covered. 

Plum Cake. —(1) Scotch: Beat one-half pound of butter tb 
,a cream, add one-half ponnd sugar, beating well; then six 
eggs previously beaten. Have three-quarters ponnd of peel, 
one-quarter pound almonds, and three-quarters pounds flour 
already mixed; stir them gently into the butter, otc., and 
put the mixture into a tin well lined with buttered papor 
rising well over the top. Bake in a slow ovon for three j 
hours. Do not shako nor touch it when In the oven, or the | 
fruit will fall to the bottom. j 

(2).—Beat three-quarters pound of butter to a cream, add j 
gradually three-quarters pound of brown sugar, the yolks 
of fonr eggs well beaten; mix one teaspoonful of carbonate > 
of soda with one ponnd of flour; add this to the other j 
ingredients, with a quarter of a pint of milk, one-half \ 
pound of citron peel, one poand of raisins, and one glam of j 
brandy; and last of all the whites of four eggs. Bake In a J 
moderate oven. It should be kept at least a fortnight before j 
it is-cut. | 

Plain Seed Cake. — Two pounds fleur, one and one-half 1 
pound treacle, nearly one ounoo ground ginger, ooe-quarter J 


pound butter, one-quarter ounce carraway seeds gnouud, a 
little candled lemon peel cut fine, mix all well with the 
flour, warm the butter and mix well with the reet; dimolve 
in boiling water a large teaspoonfnl of carbonate of soda 
and stir well into the treacle, add to the other ingredients, 
work all thoroughly together, and bake in a buttered tin 
two hours in a rather slowreven. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

Cucumber Pickle.—If fulkgroum, the small long sort are 
the best for pickling. Let them be freeh gathered; pull off 
the blossoms, but do not rub them; pour over them a strung 
brine of salt and water bolting hot, cover them close, and 
let them stand all night. The next day stir them gently to 
take off tho sand, drain them on a sieve, and dry them on a 
cloth; make a pickle with the best white wine vinegar, 
ginger, pepper (long and round), and a tittle garlic. When 
the pickle boils, throw in the cucumbers, cover them, and 
make them boil as quickly as possible for three or fonr min¬ 
utes ; put them Into a jar with the vinegar, and cover them 
closely; when cold, pat in a sprig of dill, tho seed down¬ 
ward. They will be exceedingly crisp and green, done In 
this manner; but if they do not appear to be of a fine color, 
boil np the pickle the next day, and punr it boiling on the 
cucumbers. 

Breakfast Pithe*.—Scotch Woodcock. —Break two or three 
eggs into a saucepan; mix well, with a little salt and cayenne, 
and a good gravy spoon of milk or cream; cook it gently 
over the fire, £nd, as It warms, put in a lump of butter as 
big as a small egg; stir well from the bottom, as the mixture 
clots. Have ready two Blices of toast, slightly buttered on both 
Bides; put between them abont three anchovies, washed, 
scraped, and chopped; pour on the top tho mixture from the 
saucepan, and serve very hot. 


FA8HI0N8 FOB JANUARY. 

Fio. i.—R eception-Dress or Mastic-Colored Camel's 
ITair; the skirt has a knife-plaited flounce of the camera 
hair; the princess over-dress is made with panlers and 
trimmed with Breton lace; tho sleeves reach to the elbow, 
and the corsogo is cut square in the neck; a plastron front 
of light bluo brocado reaches from the neck to the feet, a 
blue bow Is on the right side of the neck; the head-drees la 
composed of white lace and bine ribbon. 

Fio. ii.—Visiting-Dress or Black Silk; a doep plaited 
flounoe trims the bottom of the eklrt; the front is quite 
close clinging and plain, the train is rather long, and a frill 
pander is seen below the black silk jacket which opens in 
front over a rich brocaded velvet vest, and la larger than tl>e 
Jacket; white felt bonnet trimmed with white plumes and 
crimson satin strings. 

Fio. m.—K vening-Drebs or Lemon-Colored Tulle, ovbm 
a Silk or the Samk Colob; the skirt has no train, but 
touchos the floor, not being in ado as short as the walking 
skirts; the bottom Is trimmed with plaited ruffles of the 
tullo. There is a crosswise plaited apron of the tulle, and 
the skirt Is trimmed with rich silk fringe. The basque Is 
made of rich brocaded silk, with rovers turned np; the 
nock opens In V-ehape, and is trimmed with rich white lace; 
the sleeves reach below the elbow, where they are trimmed 
with white lace and bows of yellow ribbon. 

Fio. rv.—Err.NiNo-Dnrss or Black Velvet; the long 
train Is trimmed with plaitings of blue silk and the rovers 
are freed with blue silk, and the sleeves and edge of the 
revert are finished with a narrow knife-plaiting of the tan e; 
collar of bine. The under-dreea is of white brocaded ai.k, 
the bottom being trimmed with two raffles of the blae; blue 
feathers In the hair. 

Fio. v.—XY xvtmo-Debm or White amp Yellow Bteod 
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Gauze, o?er a yellow ailk under-skirt; the square train is of 
the gauze, and the front is trimmed with white boll fringe, 
and looped up at the side with loose sprays of crimson roses. 
The abort round corsage is of white satin, and the tulle 
berthd is edged with a wreath of crimson roses; wide satin 
belt. 

Fio. tl— Walkino-Dkess or Seal-Brown Camel's Hair ; 
the bottom is of brown satin edged with two narrow knife- 
piaitings, above this the carpel's hair skirt is lightly draped 
at the back, in front there is a shirred piece of the satin ex¬ 
tending from the waist to near the bottom, where it ends in 
long loops of brown satin ribbon. The close-fitting jacket 
W revert fastened back by silver buttons, and there is a shir¬ 
red front of the satin, as well as a simulated vest of the satin. 

Fio. vii.—House-Dress or Black Silk ; the bottom of the 
skirt is kilt-plaited; above this is a scarf-Uke skirt, tho long 
ends of which are caught together, and full at the back ; the 
dose-fitting double-breasted jacket is trimmed with pearl 
buttons, and opens over a gay brocaded vest 

Fio. vui.—House-Dress or Light Blur Cash* ire; the 
skirt is trimmed with a deep knife-plaited ruffle; the upper 
skirt turns back and forms paniers on the hip, and the ends 
are draped at the back ; the princess waist buttons down to 
where the paniers commence; the fichu about the neck is of 
very thin white muslin, and like the cuffs, is trimmed with 
Mechlin lace. 

FW- ix.—'V isiting-Drew or Bark Grek* Camel's Hatr; 
the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a wide knife-plaited 
flounce; the over-dress is draped crosswise In front, and 
lengthwise in the back, and is edged with a deep, rich fringe; 
the tight-fitting cutaway jacket Is trimmest with a woven 
gimp that corresponds with the fringe. Whits felt bonnet 
with green trimmings. 

Fio. x.—D olman Cloak or Brown Bzavkr Cloth, 
trimmed with deep brown fur. 

Fio. xi.—G ray Cloth Circular faced down the inside of 
the front with blade brocade, which material also lines the 
hood. 

Figs, xn and xnfc— -Front and Back or Dark GRrkn 
Water-Proof Cloak; the deep cape reaches only to the 
arms where it forms slosves; it is doubls-brensted and the 
cape is trimmed with straps of narrow braid fastened on with 
buttons and edged with little woolen tassels. 

Gkhbral Remarks.—T he two head-dresses are among the 
newest that have appeared, but the first requires dexterous 
Hagers to arrange the puffs so that they shall look light and 
fluffy. The little girl’s hat is of white felt trimmedwith 
white satin ribbon and having a row of Breton lace quilled 
inside. The boy's cap is a i gray Astrachan fur, trimmed 
with gray coed. 

The first bat for a lady is of white felt trimmed with white 
lace and soft white plumes; and Urn face is edged on the in¬ 
ride with black velvet; white lace or satin strings may bo 
added to this bat if desired; it is very suitable for a visiting 
or reception bat. 

The bonnet is one of the close shapes, with a cap front as 
well as soft cap crown; It is of black velvet and trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, crimson and tea-colored roses and 
black Ivy berries. The second hat is of black felt, faced 
with black satin, and the brim is trimmed with five rows of 
old gold braid; a knot of black satin mid a long black plume 
trim the outride. 

No new fashions appear In mid-winter^ usually; only 
modifications of these Ithat were adopted corker in tho 
season, and of those we have spoken at large before. For 
the benefit of new subscribes*, however, we will give a short 
synopsis of what we have before stated. Short dresses for 
the street are almost universal—when longer onee are worn, 
It is when they do duty as boose-dresses also; tho short 
dross e s are no longer at the back than in front, are made to 


cling closely in the front, and the skirt is always narrow, 
the drapery giving it nil the fulness that is necessary. 
Paniers are worn, but are by no means universal, many of 
the short dresses being made to fall quite plain from tho 
hips down. Close-fitting, half tight-fitting aud loose Jackets 
are worn with short dresses, just as tho fancy or the figure of 
the wearer may make it meet desirable. For tho house, 
trains are very goneral, though some ladies, especially 
young ones, Uke the short dress for home wear too; it is 
certainly very convenient, but not so graceful as tho train; 
the latter, however, is not nearly so long aa formerly. 
House-dresses are made in every style, some with the full 
panierf, others falling in severe straight lines—they must 
cling close in front; the waists also are of infinite variety, 
but if for more dressy occasions, are usually open in the 
neck in front, and have the allceves reaching half way from 
the elbow to the waist. The polonaise, or princess, style is 
still a favorite one, though many prefer the skirt and basque 
separate. For evening, young ladies vicar plain colored 
velvet or silk, or brocaded silk bodices, with white muslin, 
cashmere or silk skirts, or with skirts of other colors, 
provided that the body harmonizes with tho skirt—these 
are usually made with a basque, and may be quite high or 
only half high on the shoulders. Tho fashion of combining 
gay brocades and cashmere patterns with plain material 
gives great variety to tho dress, as these gay materials may 
be used in so many different ways, in fact, in any way to 
suit the fancy of the wearer; but great care should be taken 
In employing them, as they are so apt to give the 
costume a spotted look; collars, cuffs, rovers, facings, 
ruffllngs, pipings, paniers are taB made of the brocaded or 
figured material, and it is applied ia a hundred different 
ways. Plush, velvet, striped' or figured satin are also 
employed in the same way. All colors seem equally popular, 
so that all complexions can be suited. 

Mantle*, baeqne *, jacket*, in fact whips of all sorts, are of 
the greatest variety; some are very long and loose, others 
are short and close-fitting, and others again half tight- 
fitting ; all figures can be suited. 

Bonnet* and hate are in a greater variety of shapes than 
ever before; tho large Diredorie bonnet and the small 
cottage bonnet are equally worn; and young ladies appear 
in all shapes in hats, from the picturesque large flapped 
beaver, in the Bubens style, to the very severe, stiff Derby 
hat, with its upright wing, or without any wing at all. 

The Bair Is also dressed according to the fancy or the 
style of the wearer j but oue thing is Universal—there is 
much less false hair worn than was formerly the case, and 
consequently the Ooi/Wre has a much more natural appearance. 


CHILD B IN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. l.—Gibl’A Dress or Gray Cashmere. Tho skirt has 
two knife-plaited ruffles. The jacket is close-fitting, plain 
in front, but at the sides and back, where it is cut much 
shorter than at the front, double loops of the material 
lengthen the jacket to meet the front part; large loops of 
ribbon trim the bock. The handkerchief-collar and cuffs 
are edged with a knife-plaiting of silk of the color of the 
coat Pointed gray beaver hat, trimmed with gray silk and 
gray feather. 

Fio. ii.— Bov’s Costumb or Dark Grat £loth. The 
tr o us e rs are short and come below the stockings of gay 
Sootch plaid colors; the jacket is double-breastod and worn 
with a belt Scotch cap. 

Fio. iik — Girl’s Dress or Dark Brown Camel’s Hair. 
The skirt is kilt-plaited; tho brown cloth jacket Is close- 
fitting, has a rolling collar, trimmed like the pockets and 
cuffs with silk braid, and large, pearl buttons fasten the 
jafcket and ornament the pockets and cuffc. 
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THE BEST GIFT 

For all limes* 

HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 

ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 

PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIENO. 



WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 

NEW EDITION. 

Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 

4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 

Biographical Dictionary 
of OTcr 9700 NAMES. 

A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

W EBSTER'S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan. 1879. 

E very State purchase of Dictionaries for Schools 
has been of Webster. 

B ooks in the Public Schools of the United States 
are mainly based on Webster. 

S ale of Webster's is 20 times as great as the sale 
of nny other series of Dictionaries. 

T hirty-two thousand copies. have been 

plncod in the public school* of the U. 8. 

E ngravings— contains 3 , 000 , nenrly three times 
as many ns nny other Dictionary. 

R ecommended by State Supt’s of schools in 35 
States, and by 50 College Presidents. 

Publi shed by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

WHY SUFFER 

A from Pneumonia or Rheumatism when 
by wearing Smith’s Patent Perforated 
Buckskin Undergarments you can pre¬ 
vent it? They afford to persons sus¬ 
ceptible to cold the best protection yet 
presented, and are highly recommen¬ 
ded by all physicians. Awarded the 
high'st premium at American Insti¬ 
tute Fair fur nine consecutivo years. 
Warranted to give entire satisfaction 
or mouey refunded. Send for circular. 

D. C. HALL & CO., 

86 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 

Manufacturers also under the Andrus Patents. 

Pinafore Duets. 

Plano and Violin or Flute, 20 best airs..10 cts. 

NEW BOSTON MELODEON 

contains 12 best Songs from Pinafore, "Old Folksat Home,” 
"Flee as a Bird,” "Mocking Bird,” "Put me In «ny Little 
Bed,” "Marching Through Oeorgla,” and 233 other popular 
songs and glees harmonized for 4 voices, with accompani¬ 
ment for Organ or Piano. $1.50. or $13.50 per dozen. Also 
for Orchestra, PINAFORE WALTZES and PINAFORE 
QUADRILLES, each, 9 parts, 50 cents; 6 parts, 35 cents. 
Pianoforte, 20 cents. Sent, postpaid. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


CANCER 


INSTITUTE. 

Established in 1872 for tbo cure 

_ _of Cancer, Tumors, Ulcers, 

HE Mil "UP— Scrofula, and Skin Diseases, 
without the use of knifo or loss of blood and little 
paiii. For information, circulars and references, 
address Hr. Ju\ L. POND, Aurora, hone Co., JL1L 
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Spurts of disgusting mucous from the nostrils or 
upon the tonsils, Watery Eyes, Snuffles, Buzzing in the 
Ears, Deafness, Crackling sensations in the TIcud, 
Intermittent Pains over the Eyes, Foetid Breath, Nasal 
Twang, Scabs in the Nostrils, and Tickling in tbo Throat an 
SIGNS of CATARRH. 

No other such loathsome, treacherous aud under¬ 
mining malady curses mankind. One fifth of our Chil¬ 
dren die of diseases generated by Its Infectious 
Poison, and one-fourth of living men and women drag 
out miserable existences from the same cause. While 
asleep, the impurities in the nostrils are necessarily 
swallowed Into the stomach and inhaled into 
the lungs to poison every part of the system. 

Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure al)*orb8 the 
purulent virus and kills the seeds of poison id the 
farthest parts of the system. It will not only relieve, 
but certainly euro Catarrh at any stage. It is the 
only remedy which in our judgment, has ever yet 
really cured a case of Clironie Catarrh. 

CURED! CURED! CUBED! CURED! 

G. G. PRKSBrnv, Prop. West End Hotel, Long Branch 
Cured of 20 years Chronic Catarrh. 

S. Benedict, Jr., Jeweler, 607 Broadway, N. Y., (member of 
family) Cured of Chronic Catarrh. 

E. H. Brown, 839 Canal St., N. Y., Cured of 11 yean 
Chronic Catarrh. 

J. P. McDonald, 710 Broadway, N. Y. (Sister-in-Law) Cured 
of 40 years Chronic Catarrh. 

Mrs. John Doughty, Fishkill, N. Y., Cured of 8 yean 
Chronic Catarrh. 

Mns. Jacob Swaiitz, Jit., 200 Warren St, Jcreej City, 
cured of 18 years Clironie Catarrh. 

A. B. Tiioen, 183 Montnguo St., Brooklyn, (self and son) 
Cured of Catarrh. 

Rev. Wm. Anderson, Fordham, N. Y., cured of 20 yeans 
Chronic Catarrh. * 

Mlle. Aimf.e, Opera Prlma Donna, “ I have received very 
great benefit from it.” 

A. McKinney, R. R. Pres., 33 Brood St., N. Y.: “My 
family experienced immediate relief.” 

Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure is the most 
important medical discovery since vaccination. It 
Is sold by all Druggists, or delivered by D. B. Dewitt A 
Co., 4G Dey St., N. Y., at $1.50 a package. To clul*, six 
packages for ®7.50. Dr. We! ije Myer’s Treatise 
is sent free to anybody. 
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COME IN AND SHUT THE DOQR. 

Words by J. BjlL Musio by J.*>. CALLCOTT- 
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T HE Rev. Philip Fitzgerald, Rector of 
All Saints, High hurst, was famed, far 
and near, for liis broad, Christian char¬ 
ity, not less than for his eloquence 
in the pulpit. Having inherited a 
large fortune, his alms did not have to be lim¬ 
ited* Hit praise, was, emphatically, “ in all the 
churches.” 

Meantime he had lived to the age of thirty, 
without having been married. Hia dream, 
nevertheless was of a time, when a. wife, perfect 
in all respects, would share his labors and 
brighten his preside. His ideal was a lofty one, 
however; -and this was why he was still 
an wedded. ,• 

It happened, one evening, when he was from 
heme, on his annual .vacation, that, passing the 
principal qhproh of a neighboring city, he found 
the edifice lit up, aa if for service. Arrested by 


a voice, singing a solo, that rose, sweet and 
clear, as if it was an angel’s floating down from 
heaven, he paused awhile, listening, and 
finally went in, taking a seat, in which he could 
see the choir and the singer. The latter proved 
to be a young lady, apparently about twenty 
years of age, with a face that would have been 
beatftiful under any circumstances, but which 
now, under the inspiration of what she was 
singing, seemed absolutely transfigured. 

At breakfast, the next morning, the rector 
said to his hostess, “ I was at the Church of the 
Nativity, last night, and heard the most won¬ 
derful soprano.” 

“Ah,” answered Mrs. Montrose, “Mrs. 
Wolcott’s governess. She has a good voice, 
there’s no denying it; and while her father 
lived, the best masters were her instructors. It’s 
the old story, you know. Extravagant living, 
bankruptcy, death, and then the girl Deft an 
orphan/’ 

“ Poor thing!” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But there must be 
governesses, and if not this one, then another* 
She’s too pretty for her station, however; good 
looks make such girls conceited.” 

“ Have they had that effect on her? Or do 
you speak only from general principles?” 

' “ Well, fVom general principles, I suppose. 
The fact is, I know very little about heir, and 
am not caring to hear more. Our conditions in 
life are so different.” 

The rector had often heard that great riches, 
suddenly acquired, spoiled 1 people; but he had 
been too charitably minded to believe it before; 
and even now, though bearing Mrs. Montrose 
speak thus, he only sighed to himself. 

“It is weak, human nature,” he thougjht; 
“ that is all.” 

A couple of hours subsequently, as he 1 was 
going to make a call on his brothel recto*, be 
met, curious to say, the subject of this conVCroa 

( 10 ») 
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tion. She walked with such a free, springing 
step, that, after he had passed, he turned to look 
back—a thing he had hardly ever done before; 
but he was struck by the willowy grace of her 
figure, which even a clumsy over-jacket—for the 
day was rather chilly—did not entirely conceal. 

The Rev. Dr. Agnew was out, but his wife was 
at home. She rose from the piano, as her visitor 
entered. 

“You see me at a strange business for a woman 
of my age, and the mother of two children,” she 
said, smiling, asi she shook hands. “ I am taking 

singing lemons. I? you had come, n little sopner) 
you jrquki have met my teacher, our first 
soprano in the chpir.” 

“ Oh! then it must be the young lady, whom 
I pawed, ju§t now, back of your neighbor’s 
garden-wall, and whom I heard, last night, in 
the chuifth.” 

“ The very same. You know, then, what a 
wonderful voice pbe has, and how pure her 
method; is.’’ ( * 

“Wonderful!” } 

“I think myself exceptionally fortunate, in 
haring s,uch an instruotrpss. But I only hnye'hcr 
as a great Jaror on the part of her employers. 
She is governess at the Wolcott’s, and as one of 


the tgvo daughters is grown up. 
Miss Gray has a little spare 
time to herself.” 

“Miss Gray is her name?” 

' “>Yes. The rector is foolish 
enough to think I have some¬ 
thing of a voice, and wishes 
me to cultivate it more thor¬ 
oughly.” 

“ Miss Gray has a very in¬ 
teresting face,” said the Rev. 
Philip, as if absently. “ I heard 
something of her history, from 
Mrs. Montrose, this morning.” 

“Poor dear!—I mean,” with 
another smile, “ Miss Gray, not 
Mrs. Montrose.” And then the 
speaker launched into the story 
of her proUgU. 

“ Miss Gray—Alice, I always 
call her,” she said, in conclu¬ 
sion, “is so sweet-tempered. 
And brave, too; I may say he¬ 
roic. She never complains of 
her ill-fortune, but accepts what 
she calls the inevitable.” 

It seemed to be determined 
that the Rev. Philip should not 
be allowed to forget Miss Gray. 
The very next day he met her 
again. She had on, this time, a close-fitting 
walking-dress, but no wrap, for the day was com¬ 
paratively warm, and her matchless figure looked 
more graceful than ever. Suddenly, she trod on 
an orange-peel, slipped, and fell. 

The Rev. Philip was at her side in a moment. 

“ You are hurt,” he said, assisting her to rise, 
and noticing how she flinched as she put her foot 
to the ground. “ You have sprained your ankle. 
Let me call a cab.” 

“ I—I—fear I have,” she stammered, with 
white lips. “No, I can’t walk,” after a trial, 
and speakiri i puppfesieif ^ro&ti, shutting 

her teeth hard. 

A cab was passing, and In a moment more, the 
rector had summoned it, and they were driving 
to Mrs. Wolcott’s, Alice having given him the 
name and address. 

“ If you will permit me,” said the Tector, WhcA 
he had explained the accident to Mrs. Wolcott, 
“ I will call, to-morrow, to sfee how Miss Gray is! 
I sincerely hope -your hurt Will riot be serious,** 
he said, as he shook hands, at parting with Alice, 
who faintly smiled her thanks. ‘ 

lie called, accordingly, *but Miss Gray was iri- 
visible. 1 “ $he will have loiteep her room, for i, 
ffew days, The doctor tells us/' said Mrs, Wolooti. 
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**We cannot, meantime, thank you loo much. 
My daughter—this is my daughter, Georgians— 
feels it as much as I do.” 

The daughter, in a pretty speech, confirmed 
her mother's words. But, as soon as their visitor 
had left, turned on Mrs* Wolcott, taking her to 
task for having promised the rector should see 
Alice. 

“ It is so foolish of you, to let her come down 
to the drawing-room of evenings, as you do,” she 
•aid, sharply. “ Girls like Miss Gray fhotxld be 
taught to keep their place.” 

All which quite confirmed the opinion which 
the rector had arrived at, on the instant, concern- ; 
ing Miss Georgy, which was, that, though unde¬ 
niably stylish, and even handsome, she was ill- 
tempered, and hard of heart. 

The Rer. Philip called, daily, to inquire about 
Alice. He never found her, however, but always 
Georgiana instead. 

Georgians was now twenty-five, and still un¬ 
married. Quite sensible of the rector’s hand¬ 
some face, his large fortune, and his great repu¬ 
tation, she had determined from that first inter¬ 
view, to secure him as a husband, and therefore 
exerted all her fascinations for that purpose. 

At last, Alice was allowed to leave her room ; 
and thus the rector had now almoet daily oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing her. And the more he saw of 
her the more he admired her. Her beauty was 
her least charm. He found her thoroughly cul¬ 
tivated, not only in the literature of her own 
language, but in that of France and Germany. 

She had that rare quality which the Italians cull 



tympatica: she entered, at once, into another's 
feelings and ideas. Her conversation, too, was 
as sparkling as her mind was well stored. 

“ I understand, now,7 the Kev. Philip said, 
one day, to Mrs. Aguew, “ why you ,are so en¬ 
thusiastic about Miss Gray, ller character seems 
to me to be one of the most perfect that J ever 
knew.” > 

Of oourae he was not in the city all this time. 
But he fell into a habit of running away from bis 
parish, during the week; and the evenings of 
that week were invariably spent at Mrs. Wolcott’s. 
Naturally, after awhile, people began to goasip. 
But the gossip was not about him and Alice; it 
was about him and Georgiana. For Georgiana 
was always at home, come when he might; and 
latterly he saw much more of Georgiana than of 
Alice. Sometimes he was told that “ Miss Gray 
was still busy in the school-room;” again that 
she had a headache: there was always an excuse. 
Once, when he regretted to Alice, that she had- 
been too ill, the evening before, to appear, she 
raised her eyes, with a curious, astonished look, 
that made him, for the first time, suspect that she 
was purposely kept out of his way. 
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If lie had heard the reports about hiuiself aud 
Georgiaua, which that young lady took good care 
to propagate, he would have been still further 
enlightened; but he never doubted that every 
one knew what drew him to the Wolcott’s: and 
yet so thorough-bred was his manner when both 
girls were present, that not only Mrs. Wolcott 
herself, who would naturally think he preferred 
her daughter, but even Alice, fancied that 
Georgiana was the attraction. 

Not always, however. There were times when 
Alice, humble as she was, suspected that the 
rector cared for her; it was when she caught 
some look, or tone, that made her heart beat; 
but “ nonsense,” she would say, with her strong 
sense, “ it is simply impossible; he would.never 
care for a mere governess; Alice Gray, don’t be 
a fool!” 

The only one who was not in the least deceived 
was Georgiana. She had, at first, fancied that 
she might win the rector. But she was soon un¬ 
deceived. Jealousy made her pretematurally 
sharp-sighted. “How I hate her!” she said, 
“ the artful minx : she never was as much hurt as 
she pretended; she affected to be lame that she 
might lean on his arm.” 

At last, her jealous rage took such hold of her, 


that she resolved to get rid of Alice at all hazards. 
“Once out of the way, and disgraced too,” she 

said, to herself, " he will forget her, and then—’* 

So, one day, Georgiaua came down to the 
breakfast-table, and said, as she sipped her coffee* 
“ Mamma, 1 want that you should have the rooms 
and trunks of the servants examined, for I have 
lost my gold and ruby bracelet. 1 left it, very 
foolishly, on my dressing-table yesterday, and it is 
gone; I am sure some of the maids have stolen it.’* 

“ Dear me, dear me,” cried weak Mrs. Wol¬ 
cott, “ to think any one, in my house, should b* 
a thief. I caunot believe it.” 

“ But it’s a fact,” retorted the daughter, “ an & 
we’ll have to believe it.” 

The search was instituted, but proved in vain* 
except that Cleorgiana’s suspicions angered th© 
cook, who gave notice to leave. When all was 
over, Mrs. Wolcott sat down, with a sense \»f* 
relief. 

“I’m sure I’m very thankful,” she sighed* 
“that the bracelet hasn't been found. It would 
have been too dreadful, to have a thief in tli© 
house.” 

“ We re not sure, even yet, that we haven't 
one,” retorted the daughter, drily. 4 There 'jp 

I Miss Gray’s bureau to be looked into.” 
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44 Miss Gray’s 1 Surely you wouldn’t—” 

44 Yes, I would. She’s the most likely one of 
all. A common servant would be afraid to steal 
and wear anything so valuable; but this sly minx 
when she leaves us, can pretend it was saved 
from the wreck of her father’s fortune.” 

44 I wouldn’t dare to propose such a thing as 
examining her things,” said Mrs. Woloott, all in 
a tremble. 

44 1 don’t intend to ask her permission,” re¬ 
plied Georgy. 44 She’s busy in the school-room, 
now; and we’ll go at once to her chamber. If 
the bracelet isn't there, nothing need be said. I 
happen to know she keeps her drawers unlocked; 
she’s often said so—and I’ve told Jier she was a 
fool for it.” ' 

Mrs. Wolcott, who was really kind, though 
weak, held out for some time; but Georgy’s 
stronger will finally prevailed; and the bracelet, 
after due search, was found, hidden away among 
some handkerchiefs, far back in a drawer of 
Alioe’s bureau. 

Mrs. Wolcott sank into a chair, almost fainting, 
at this discovery. 44 I’ll never believe in any¬ 
body again,” was all she could say, for a time. 
Even when she had recovered from the shock, 
she was for hushing the matter up. But Georgi- 
ana would not consent to this. 44 No,” she said, 
44 the girl must be made an example of; and papa, 
I am. sure, will take the same view of it as I do.” 

Jtfr. Wolcott did take the same view as his 
daughter. 44 The case is plain,” he said, 44 and 
justice demands we should tell the truth.” 

That evening, accordingly, after ooffee had 
been served, Mr. Wolcott took a turn up and 
down the room, and then stepped before Alice, 
who sat at a little ta{>le; sewing. ’ Mrs. Wolcott 
was in her usual chair, at the other side of the 
table; and pretended to be reading, though her 
haade shook so; that: she could hardly hold the 
book. Georgiana was. at the piano, at the far 
end of the room, idly playing improvised 
variations. 

14 Will yon be so gdod, Georgy,” said her 
father, emphasizing bis words with his eye-glasses, 
which he held in his:hand, a habit off ;his when 
nervous “to stop playing, for awhile. I have 
sometiiihgto say to Mms Gray.’’ 

Then he made his accusation, saying, in con¬ 
clusion, 44 The best thing you can do, now, Miss 
Gray, is. to make a free Confession. The proof is 
unanswerable^ mid fwphld convict you, before 
any jury. The tefcnptation, ho doubt, was very 
great. You natufally supposed you would be the 
last person to he suspected: . But if you show 
repentance, .by !owning the truth,: Wa will 
overlook it; that is we will not prosecute—”. 

Yon. LXXYIL—7. 


Up to this point, Alice had sat, in dumb 
amazement, hardly able to take in all that was 
meant. But now she rose from her chair. She 
looked first at Mr. Wolcott, and then at Georgiana. 
Both faces, she saw, were hard as steel. Then 
she turned to Mrs. Wolcott. 

44 You, you, surely don’t believe this foul 
falsehood,” she cried, leaning over the table, and 
addressing Mrs. Wolcott. 44 1 never would have 
believed that you, at least, with your good heart 
—you, who have been to me, in some things, 
almost a mother—would have consented to the 
meanness of secretly examining my bureau, 
much less believe me guilty.” Then, overcome by 
the vehemence of her emotions, she sank back 
in her chair, and gave way to a tempest of sobs. 

For a moment, even Mr. Wolcott was startled. 
To hear one, usually so placid os Alice, burst out 
in this way, made him catch his breath. Really, 
it looked like innocence, he thought. He glanced 
at his daughter hesitatingly. 

But (Goorgy hastened to his rescue. 44 Don’t 
be taken in by her tragic airs,” she whispered, 
scornfully, as she came to his side. 44 It's all 
part of the play.” 

Mr. Wolcott, accordingly, recovered himself. 

44 Miss Gray,” he said, sternly, 44 the insolence 
of your manner convinces me, more forcibly, if 
possible, than the direct evidence, not only that 
you aro guilty, but that your heart is hopelessly 
depraved. Still, I will not act without giving 
you due time for repentance. Go to your room, 
now, and think it over. If, by to-morrow, you 
confers, I wiU let you^ go, and will keep silence. 
If not, if you still keep up this defiant air, I 
shall hand you over to the police.” 

Imagine what a night that was for Alice 1 She 
never went to sleep at all; she did not even 
undress. Sh’e sat on the side of her bed, her 
face buried in her hands, her frame shaking with 
sol^a. What could she do? Where could she 
turn ? In all the world, she had not a friend to 
go to. 

44 Who will believe me,” she cried, 44 when the 
Wolcotts, with their social influence, accuse me? 
Oh, dear papa, if you were only living!” Then, 
by a natural sequonoe, she thought of the Great 
Father of all, to whom no one was an orphan, in 
whose eyes all are equal. 44 Thou, Thou,” she 
sobbed, 44 knoweat I am innocent. Help me, in 
this, my sore strait. I have no one to counsel 
with; be Thou my counsellor.” 

She had hardly uttered this prayer, when she 
a thought,. for the first time, of Mrs. Agnew. 
More. than any other, Mrs. Agnew had been her 
friend. %t Perhaps Bhe, at least, will believe 
me,” thought the poor girL 44 If I can only 
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get one of the servants to carry a note to her, 
early to-morrow ! Mary may be willing to do it.” 
Mary was the chamber-maid, and worshipped 
Alice, for the latter had been always kind and 
sympathetic to her. 

She turned up the gas, went to her Davenport, 
and began to write her letter. In it, she told of 
the crime of which she was accused, and the 
evidence of it; but she said nothing of her 
suspicion as to who had hid the bracelet. 
“No,” she said to herself, “though I am as sure 
it was Georgiana as that I live, I will not betray 
her; her mother has been too kind to me. God 
is just, and He will yet find some way to 
exonerate me.” 

But Mrs. Agnew was not blind, nor as over 
Scrupulous as Alice. She had never forgotten 
the enthusiasm with which the Rev. Philip had 
spoken of her protfgSe ; she was satisfied he loved 
the girl; and she was just as sure that Georgiana 
knew it also, was jealous, and had played this 
bold stroke to ruin her rival. Thus, whet! Mary, 
Mrs. Wolcott's housemaid, brought the note, and 
insisted that it should be sent np, even though 
Mrs. Agnew had not yet left her room, that lfidy 
not only wrote a hurried reply, saying Bhe would 
see Alice directly she had breakfasted, and was 
8uhe Alice was innocent, meantime underlining 
the word twice, but broke out, indignantly, 
before her husband, accusing Georgiana as the 
author of all this mischief. “I never liked the 
girl's face,” she said; “it's a treacherous, 
vindictive one.” 

Mr. Agnew was less emotional, and did not 
jump at conclusions so quickly; but by the 
time breakfast was over, he was brought round 
to his wife's opinion. He had not, from the 
first, questioned the innocence of Alice. But 
from that to accusing Georgiana was a long step. 
The more he considered the subject, however, 
the more he became convinced that this was the 
only solution to the mystery. 

“The difficulty will bo to prove the girl's 
complicity,” he said. “We roust go to work, 
cautiously, my dear. I shall accompany you, of 
course. We will bring Alice back with us,” he 
added, “in spite of them; I'll even defy them 
to send for the police. Let them do it, if they 
dare.” 

At which Mrs. Agnew jumped up, threw her 
arms about his neck, kissed him, and bursting 
into tears, vowed he was the “dearest, best, 
bravest man that ever lived ;” and then hurried 
off to get her bonnet and wraps to accompany 
him, while he rang the bell fbr a carriage. 

The Agnews arrived while the Wolcotts were 
still at breakfast, and Mr. Agnew, not waiting to 


be announced, pushed directly into the room, 
followed by his wife. 

“What is this I hear?” he cried, as soon as 
the servant had left. “Accusing Miss Gray of 
theft?” And he looked his host full in the 
face, till the latter quailed before him. “Tut, 
tut, Wolcott, you know better.” 

“But* Georgiana found the bracelet in her 
bureau.” 

Mr. Agnew turned suddenly to Georgiana. 
The girl tried to brave it out, and returned the 
look with haughty scorn. But both Mr. Agnew 
and his wife saw conscious guilt, or believed they 
did, in her very bravado. 

“And if I should Blip a bracelet into your coat- 
pocket,” he said, turning to Mr. Wolcott again, 
“ and afterwards find it there, would you think 
that sufficient proof that you had stolen it? 
Come, we all know Miss Gray, and we know she 
is incapable of such & thing, as you would be, 
Wolcott, in spite of the bracelet in your pocket.” 

“If Mr. Agnew has come here, papa, to 
insinuate that somebody put the bracelet in Miss 
Gray's bureau,” said Georgiana, firing up, “he 
insults us, and I, for one, will not stop to hear it.” 

Mr. Agnew, as she turned to leave, gave her 
another look, and she perceptibly withered under 
it. She felt that her very haste, in repelling his 
insinuation, had convinced him that she knew 
all about the affair. “But they haven’t any 
proof,” she said, biting her lip till the blfod 
came, as she went up to her room, “and they 
never will have. Pa will stick by me, and,” 
vindictively, “I’ll ruin the girl yet.” 

We pass over the rest of that interview. It 
ended, however, in the Agnews carrying Alice 
off. Mr. Wolcott, on his part, would bind him¬ 
self to nothing. 

“ I will see about it,” he growled. “ Take the 
girl with you, and welcome; but I'm not snre 
my duty won't compel me to prosecute, never¬ 
theless ; we shall see, we shall see.” 

Words would fail to describe the gratitude of 
Alice to the Agnews. The moment she was alone 
with them she flung her arms around Mrs. Agnew. 

“You have saved me I” she sobbed. “Some 
few, at least, will now believe me innooent. That 
will be one consolation, even in prison.” 

“Prison? Tut, tut, that's nonsense,” broke 
in Mr. Agnew. 

“If anybody is to be sent to,prison,” cried 
Mrs. Agnew, vehemently, between her tears, for 
she was crying also, “ it will be Georgiana—” 

“ Georgiana ? I never said anything about—'' 

“Yon needn't be so Quixotic, child,” inter¬ 
posed Mrs. Agnew again. “We know all about 
it.” 
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44 But she hasn’t confessed ?” said Alice, lifting 
up her face, with wide-open eyes. 

44 No, nor ever will, I suppose,” answered Mr. 
Agnew. 44 Girls, with lips as thin as hers, are 
as close-mouthed as they are cruel. Wild horses 
would hardly drag it from her. But we’re both 
sure she hid the bracelet in your drawer, my 
dear; and we hope to prove jt on her yet; there 
is a God, after all, and a righteous One, too.” \ 
Just her thought, Alice remembered, just her i 
thought, the night before, in her very darkest hour.'! 
And uow she murmured, 44 Yes, a righteous God !” j 
Mr. Agnew’s prediction was not long in being 5 
verified. Before the morning was half over, a 
charwoman called to see him, whom ho knew as 
having been employed by the Wolcotts to carry 
coal up to the rooms, and do other rough work. 
Her story was soon told. 

44 I’ve just heard of this dreadful thing,” she ] 
said, 44 or I’d have come sooner. Cook comes and \ 
tells me about it. Well, it’s Miss Georganny that j 


put the bracelet in the drawer; I seed her, day 


before last, as I was passing Miss Alice’s room; j 
■he was in there, and had the drawer open, and j 
was pushing a glittering thing, a bracelet I saw j 
it was, far back in the drawer. I thought she’d < 
only been rummaging in the young lady’s bureau, ] 
as I’d seed her do, once or twice before. I never \ 
thought she was up to this. Oh! she’s a bad j 
on, she is.” { 

Mr. Agnew sought, at once, a second interview 5 
with Mr. Wolcott. This time he repaired to that J 
gentleman’s office, as he did not wish the poor \ 
wife and mother ever to know the truth about j 
Georgians The result was that Mr. Wolcott < 
agreed, not only not to go further in the matter, ^ 
but to hush the affair up, and to assert, every- ( 


where, the innocence of Miss Gray, should the 
story get out. 44 Not that 1 believe a word the 
woman says,” he concluded, stubbornly, 44 but 
naturally 1 don’t want Georgy’s name brought 
forward. You understand.” 

Mr. Agnew did understand. But he knew, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Wolcott was his secret 
enemy from that day forward. The compact was 
indeed kept, and the story hushed up, so that 
few ever knew that Alice had been accused of 
theft. But, after a decent interval, Mr. Wolcott 
sold his pew at Mr. Agnew’s church, in spite of 
its being the most aristocratic one in the city, 
and went elsewhere, giving out, as his reason, 
that, for his part, he thought Mr. Agnew’s power 
as a preacher was failing. 

This was not, however, until after Alice’s mar¬ 
riage. For the reader must have guessed jvhat 
followed. Chance had brought the Rev. Philip 
to the city, the very day Alice came to Mrs. 
Agnew’s, and calling there, he heard, from his 
hostess, the whole story. 

A few minutes later found him alone with 
Alice. The sight of her agitated face was too 
much for him. lie had refrained, heretofore, 
from declaring his love, lest he should be thought 
premature, but now his emotion mastered him, 
and he pleaded his suit in such a way, that even 
if Alice had not already secretly worshipped him, 
she could hardly have withstood his eloquence. - 

The marriage took place, a few weeks after, 
and as Alice came out of the church, in her 
bridal veil, leaning on her proud and happy hus¬ 
band’s arm, the porch was thronged with the 
many poor, whom, even with her limited means, 
she had managed to assist, and their blessings 
followed her as she drove off. 


FOR EVERMORE! A LOVE SONG. 

BY BBEN B. REXFORD. 


Mr beat beloved! on the wind that brings thee 
The sweetness it has stolen from the south, 

My heart, like some warm tropic flower flings thee 
Its lore’s rare fragrance. On thy rose-red month. 
Oh, may It lay my passion In long kisses, # 

And tell thee all my tender thoughts of thee f 
Oh, beat beloved 1 whom my true heart missed, 

Thou dmwest my heart, ns the mooA draw* the sea, 
And as the tide from far-off shores returning, 

Leaps up to kiss the sands upon the shore, 

8o breaks upon thy sonl, with tender yearning, 

The love-tide of my heart for evermore, 

Forever, evermore l 


My best beloved! could I whisper to thee, 

Who art so far away, and yet so near, 

The flower of thy heart would open to me, 

As the rose opens when the bee is here. 

And I should taste of love and be enchanted, 
And dream the world held only thee and me. 
But thou art absent, and my heart Is haunted 
By tender thoughts, and every one of thee. 
Fly to her, wind, and tell her that I love her. 

Go, kiss her, wind, upon her rose-red mouth, 
And tell her I am true as Heaven above her. 
For evermore, wind of the sunny south. 
Forever, evermore l 
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BY JEAN 

The drawing-room windows at Desmond Park 
were seen brilliantly illuminated, one evening, 
This did not mean that the owner of the mansion 
was giving a grand file. That was reserved for the 
morrow, when Mrs. Desmond would receive the 
welcome and congratulations of her neighbors, 
upon her return from Europe, and inaugurate 
her new reign among them by a birth-day ball, 
The company now assembled consisted merely of 
some very few acquaintances, who had dropped 
in, after the unceremonious Westmore fashion, to 
spenS the evening. 

“She’s perfectly royal! Isn’t she, aunt 
Meredith?” said an enthusiastic school-girl. 

“ She always had something distinguished 
about her,” said the aunt, smiling at the other’s 
enthusiasm. “ And, considering hex* wealth and 
beauty and opportunities, it is a wonder to me 
that Elizabeth has not married years ago ; though 
it is well for those half-brothers and sisters of 
hers, and for Mrs. Ashley, poor soul! that she 
has had more sense.” 

“ They say—” began the girl, with a glance at 
the slender, fair-haired young Englishman, who 
stood near the piano, listening to the music. 

“ I know they do,” said the aunt, tartly. 
“ But I don’t believe it. As for love-matches, I 
should think Elizabeth had had enough of them." 

“Was her^first marriage, then, so unhappy? 
Tell me about it, won’t you, aunt Meredith? 
Nobody can hear you, while Miss Duprd is at 
the piano, and I am sure it must be romantic.” 

“ Not much romance, but a great deal of folly, 
you little goose. Elizabeth’s father was Stephen 
Ashley, a poor lawyer, with all these children 
you see, and that incapable woman yonder in 
the black velvet for his second wife; and, as I 
first remember Elizabeth, she was a thin slip of 
a school-girl, running about in a shabby frock 
after her half-brothers and sisters, and singing 
to her father’s flute-playing. If a man has 
failed at everything else, he can always play the 
flute, I notice.” 

The listener caught her breath, trying to 
realize Elizabeth, divested of the magnificence of 
cream-colored silk and bewildering laces, “a 
thin slip of a girl in a shabby frock.” 

“Elizabeth’s voice,” continued the aunt, 
“interested old Archibald Desmond, who had 
been a chum of Stephen Ashley’s at college, and 
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\ he offered to take the child, and give her tne 
| best musical advantages. I assure you, her 
father consented gladly. Elizabeth’s progress 
\ was something wonderful, I have heard, and 
' her patron was immensely proud of her success. 
\ However, one fine day, when she was about 
; sixteen, and he still supposed her to be a little 
\ girl, his eyes were opened by the news that 
5 she had just been married to his only son !” 
j “ Oh I And I suppose the old gentleman 
j refused to forgive them, and threatened to 
5 disinherit his son,” said the girl, contemplating 
| with deep interest Elizabeth’s graceful profile, as 
i it was momentarily outlined against the light. 

{ “No, he didn’t! He had too much sense, to 
} say nothing of his affection for the foolish pair. 
| He was not sorry, I think, when the first sur- 
\ prise was over; for he had hopes that Antony 
would be sobered and settled by his marriage: 
\ he had had a great deal of trouble, you see, with 
; the young man. There was a kind of dash and 
| fascination about Antony, captivating enough to 
a romantic young girl like Elizabeth, who lmd no 
! opportunity of knowing his real character. I 
| can’t tell you, but he was very bad—so bad that 

> everybody but his father regarded him as a 

> hopeless young reprobate. Poor Elizabeth’s 
| brief honeymoon vanished in storms.” 

\ “And then? What became of Antony?” 

| “Well, the end of it was, that, after a few 
j months, Antony abandoned his homo and his 
| wife altogether. He never returned ; for he was 
| drowned at sea, nine or ten years ago—and 
j served him right. But it broke his poor old 
| father’s heart, and, I fear, touched his brain. 


| too ; for, just as he never thoroughly believed in 
j Antony’s wickedness, but wats always forgiving 
| him, and declaring that ‘ there was good enough 
\ in the boy to bring him out right in the end,’ so 

> he could never be quite convinced of Antony's 
death, and made the queerest kind of a will, 

> leaving everything to his son, and afler him, if 
! he never appeared to claim it, to Elizabeth.” 

“ Aqd afler that, she went to Europe?” 

1 “ Yes; she has been in Europe ever since, 

| cultivating her own musical talent, and superin- 
| tending the education of the Ashley girls. 
| Pretty girls, Amy and Alice are, too. I hope, 
| if she i* foolish enough to marry again, she won’t 
S take somebody who will want her to throw 
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them over, poor things!” added aunt Meredith, 
whose son was at that moment, with an unmis¬ 
takable air of devotion, leaning over Alice 
Ashley’s chair. “Baft hush!” she cautioned. 
“Elisabeth is going to the piano herself; we 
shall hear her sing.” 

And, rich and full, the voice of Elizabeth rose, 
filling the room with the severe sweetness of a 
great composer’s “Ave Maria.” For if ever 
there was a happy woman, Elizabeth was one, 
that night. She had the half-acknowledg&l 
consciousness in her heart that a pair of blue 
eyes near her were following her with more than 
admiration, and this gave new meaning to her 
voice. 

There was another, almost as happy, present: 
Francis Reynolds, who was looking at her now. 
Her air and mood had strange significance to 
him. She had never seemed so near to him 
before. And though a spectator, watching the 
two, could have discovered nothing in Elizabeth’s 
manner toward him„ beyond the gracious courtesy 
she extended to all her guests, he felt, in his 
heart, that there wat a difference, and in his 
silent way, was as happy as Elizabeth herself 

He was still looking at her, when, as she finished 
her singing, she turned, by a movement half- 
involuntary, in the direction of the bay window 
where he stood. A murmur of praise and 
thanks was rising around her; there; was a smile 
on her lips, a joyous light in her eyes; glad, 
beautiful, triumphant, she turned towards him; 
but in a moment, the most sudden, deadly change 
came over her face! 

What was it—fear, horror, hatred ? What was 
it ? What did it mean ? 

Francis Reynolds turned sharply, and caught 
one confused glimpse of a dark figure vanishing 
outside the window, and from behind Elizabeth, 
rose a girlish shriek: 

“ Oh, the man—the man at the window !” 

Everybody looked, but nobody saw, and there 
was a great getting up, and rushing to and fro, 
and confusion of tongues, for a moment or two; 
for the hostess sat white and half-fainting at the 
piano, as if she had seen a ghost; and people 
were wondering what it meant, and proffering 
all sorts of exclamations and explanations. At 
last, Elizabeth roused herself to speak. 

“ It was probably some htrhnget*,” she said, 
“ who was attracted to the Window by the lights 
and the music. Never mind it;” 

She tried to smile and speak lightly; hut she 
could not command her trembling lips, nor 
banish the terrified look from her eyes. 

44 1 never saw Elizabeth frightened before,” 
said Mrs. Ashby, calling everybody’s attention, 


with the persistency of feebleness, to the tokens 
of her step-daughter’s disturbance. 44 She is 
always so brave—she captured a burglar once. 

1 can’t understand your looking so shocked, my 
dear. Though it was a very odd incident, I 
must say.” 

44 We should have made a search,” began 
Reynolds, uneasily. 

“And have frightened some poor rustic half 
to death ? You should have done nothing of the 
kind. I am ashamed to have been so startled,” 
said Elizabeth, so sharply, that he drew back, 
astonished and hurt, and nobody ventured to 
say a word further upon a subject evidently so 
distasteful to the lady of the house. 

However, except that Elizabeth was paler than 
usual, she soon seemed herself again, and the 
evening went on gaily to its close; unless it were 
to Francis Reynolds. He could not shake off 
the unpleasant impression Elizabeth’s tone and 
manner had made, and watched eagerly for the 
visitors to takf leave, and.give him an opportunity 
to speak to her a moment, alone. 

But no such opportunity come. He had to 
say good-night, without finding his chance. It 
was late when he fell asleep, miserable with the 
unreasonable Misery only sensitive people know; 
but late as it was, there was a still more unquiet 
spirit , under the roof of the house he had left. 

Elizabeth shut herself into her room, that 
night, with almost a fierce sense of relief. The 
stem necessity for self-control was over; there 
were no more prying eyes to deceive, nor chat¬ 
tering tongues to elude. She wondered at the 
courage which had sustained her; wondered, 
now that the strain was over, and her nerves 
quivering with the reaction, • that she had not 
shrieked out like a madwoman in the ears of her 
astonished guests: 44 That is Antony Desmond’s 
face!” Poor Francis, whose voice and look, as 
he said good-night, and went dejectedly away, 
haunted' her reproachfully—poor Francis, so 
unselfish and tender and loyal-hearted; for 
the first time, she realized how dear he was, 
how near together their lives had grown, as she 
measured the hopeless gulf that had suddenly 
opened between thetm like a devouring grave. 

44 Must a whole lifetime of wretchedness be the 
penalty of one hasty step?” whispered Elizabeth 
over and over to herself. 44 It can not be real, 
it can not be real. Oh, if I could only wake, and 
find that it was all a horrible dream ! Oh, if I 
had died years ago, when I was only a child !” 

Elizabeth did nbt know whether the law would 
still regard her as Antony Desmond’s wife, after 
so many years of absence and desertion on his 
part It did not matter; the law could not free 
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her, while she still held herself bound. Antony 
Desmond’s wifel Sho shuddered and grew sick 
at the thought. Xft>thing would tempt her to 
remain under that roof a day, after it was 
claimed by the bad, unscrupulous man, who had 
blighted her early youth, and now had returned, 
as it were from the dead, to lay waste her 
existence for the second time. 

Elizabeth was not weak, but she did shrink 
from the bitter cup Fate insisted upon holding to 
her lips, snatching away from them the delights 
of life in the very moment when her sense of 
possession was most assured and joyful. No 
wonder she was overwhelmed by so great and 
sudden a change. Was it not too incredible? 
Must she not be the victim of some monstrous 
delusion, some mad play of fancy ? No! Eliza- 
beth was but too certain, that the face she lmd 
seen at the window was the lace of Antony 
Desmond in the flesh, and no spectre’s. Against 
all probability, in the teeth of all evidence, 
Archibald Desmond’s presentiment had been 
fulfilled: Antony was alive, and had come back 
to claim his own. 

Well, he should have it; Elizabeth would 
seek to retain nothing. She tried to see her 
way into the coming fhture; but her mind, 
usually so clear of action, was clouded and 
bewildered. She wondered when and how 
Antony would announce himself. To-morrow, 
in the midst of the birth-day rejoicings. Ah, 

. how light her heart had been when she planned 
them ! But now— 

The night seemed interminable. But at lost, 
the pitiless gray dawn stared in at the spectacle 
of Elisabeth’s misery. The darwn broadened and 
brightened into a clear, sunlit, cheerful morning. 
Meantime, there were friends in the house to be 
entertained, and last touches to be given to the 
preparations for the evening’s festivities. The 
pretense of being cheerful and interested was, 
therefore, to be kept up. Only Francis Reynolds 
noticed her strained, unnatural' manner, and 
followed her with anxious hnd sympathetic, 
looks, which were almost more than she could 
bear. He saw that, by sheer force of will, she 
was mastering pain of mind or body, and had 
no idea, poor fellow! that he was increasing her 
burden by his observant tenderness. 

“ What strength Elizabeth has, I must say! 
I feel quite worn out, and she looks as blooming 
as ever! It must be delightful to be able to take 
things so easily.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Ashley, between a sigh of 
complaint and a smile of admiration, like the 
short-sighted woman, without tact, that she was. 
Francis Reynolds heard her, wondering that 


anybody could be so stupid, and seized the first 
opportunity to speak to Elizabeth. It was to her 
great relief, for she could bear anything but that 
unobtrusive, affectionate watchfulness. 

“ I am afraid you are ill or in trouble, Mrs. 
Desmond. Can I do nothing?” he said. 

“Nobody can,” answered Elizabeth, with a 
little, harsh, forced laugh. “Don’t you know 
that housekeepers are a careful and troubled 
order of beings, and that to Beo one looking 
cross is no wonder ? I have a thousand things on 
my mind to-day, and it’s not large enough to hold 
them without some uncomfortable crowding.” 

She would not meet the wistful look that clearly 
found the explanation unsatisfactory. 

“ Oh, if this day would only come to an end !** 
she was saying to herself; and Amy and Alice 
Ashley came rushing up to ask her opinion about 
a change which had suddenly seemed to them 
desirable in the arrangement of some decoration 
or other; and there was a burst of aimless chat¬ 
tering o if all sides, which set her nerves on edge; 
and in the midst of it a servant entered and re¬ 
spectfully offered his mistress a coarse-looking, 
roughly-folded note. “ One of Phil Ryan’s boys 
had just brought it,” he said. 

The note was a brief scrawl, and Elizabeth, 
having read it, turned hastily to her stepmother. 

“ I have to go down to Phil Ryan’s mother; 
some one is sick there, who wants , to sec me. 
Be kind enough to explain my absence and to 
represent me while it lasts.” 

“ Sick? I hope it’s not small-pox,” cried out 
Mrs. Ashley, confusedly. But Elizabeth was al¬ 
ready out of hearing. Let them speculate as they 
pleased : she would soon know the worst now, 
and that was almost a comfort. For the note 
said, in Phil Ryan’s sprawling, unpractised hand : 
“ Antony Desmond is here at my house, sick; 
and wants to see ye.” 

Phil Ryan’s cottage being just outside the Park 
gate, a swift walk of five minutes brought Eliza¬ 
beth to the door. She was longing to have the 
dreaded interview over as soon as possible; she 
meant that it should be brief, decisive. Antony 
should understand at once that there could be no 
such thing as reconciliation between him and the 
wife whom he had wronged so deeply; that she 
was going her own way, asking nothing of him. 
She was glad he had sent for her; such a meet¬ 
ing was better without- witnesses. It could 
hardly fail to be stormy. She knew Antony’s 
violent, exacting character, and nerved herself 
to meet him with cold resolhtion. 

Phil Ryan stodd at the cottage door, his red 
face looking grave and kfng. 

“ I’m glad to see we. m*»’an\ £*r I thought I’d 
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have frightened you out of your siven senses just j months, and I’ve had a good many thoughts 
now. I'm a poor fist at writing, and worse at about you and my father—I didn’t know he was 
breaking bad news, and I couldn’t leave the wife ; dead—I dragged myself home to see you.” 
alone with him to come myself. He’s very sick.” j He looked at her entreatingly, but Elizabeth 
44 Very sick,” said Elizabeth, startled. Those could not speak, 
words of Phil ’3 note had made little impression; 44 1 behaved like a brute to you, Elizabeth— 
upon her, although she had used them herself in ; you’ll only remember me by that. And the poor 
•peaking to Mrs. Ashley. old man, who was so good to both of us: did he 

44 It's hard to have him come back.after all: turn me out at last?” 
these years, just to go away ag^un* as one may 44 Never !’’ said Elizabeth, brokenly. 44 He left 
say,” said honest Phil, doing his best to prepare you his forgiveness, and—his blessing—” 
the lady for the inevitable. But Elizabeth could 44 AhJ” said Antony, with a deep sigh, and 

not seem to understand. Go away again 1 What there was silence for many minutes. Then he 

did the man mean 7 spoke again: “ You used to be generous, Eliza- 

44 He’s very sick,” repeated Phil, stammering beth, and I’m dying; can you forgive me, too?” 
in his compassion. 44 You see, his lungs aro , 44 Yes, yes, from my heart,” sobbed Elizabeth, 

about gone, and he would go out last night; and The bitter feelings she had cherished against 

when he came back, ho had a very bad hemor- him those long years had vanished, in the impe¬ 
ril age. He’s very low—I can’t help it—it must rious, all-reconciling presence of death. She took 
come out rough—don’t lot it shock you too much, Antony’s cold hand gently, and held it in both 
ma’am; but the fact*is, he’s dying.” her own. His foco lighted up. 

Elisabeth neither spoke nor stirred, but stood 44 Try to forget how bad I was, Elizabeth. If 
gazing at Phil, with blank, wide-openi eyes, and I could only live, I think I would try to be a 
a strange chill in her veins. Dying 1 better man; but it’s too late. God knows, I am 

44 Come and see him,” said the man, gently; sorry—■” 
and Elisabeth followed him mechanically into And with these words upon his lips, and his 
the dim room, where he, who had been the hua- hand in Elizabeth’s, the luysterious chango came; 
band of her youth, awaited her. the last sand of poor Antony Desmond’s wasted 

Was this the Antony Whom she had, bepn pre- and troubled life had run out. Who knows but 
pared to meet—Antony in all the pride of con- the kind old father, whose loving faith had out- 
scious power and insolent determination—Antony lasted so many trials, was waiting to receive his 
who had wrung her heart and driven all the girl- prodigal, coming homo at last, ashamed and . I 
ish brightness out of her life? Not this wasted penitent? 

invalid, whose haggard, fading eyes met hers There was no merry-making at Desmond Park 
with such a look of pathetic appeal, as she ad- that evening; but perhaps the disappointed 
vanced to his bedside. Phil Ryan placed a chair guests found some compensation in the nine-days* 
for the visitor, then went softly out ©f the room, wonder of Antony Desmond’s retur^ and death, 
jand closed the door upon the long-separated And Elizabeth, woman-like, reproached herself 
husband and wife. ; keenly for the spirit in which she had been ready 

44 1 sent for you, but I hardly expected you, to moot him, and would willingly have forgotten 
Elizabeth,” the former said, feebly. everything connected with Antony but tlio bright 

44 1 know you had—come back,” gasped Elisa- days of their earliest acquaintance, and those last 
beth. 44 1 saw you—last night” repentant moments. 

44 Yee: a whim seized me to go and look at the She is Francis Reynolds’ wife now; and in 
old house: but the effort was too much for me.' the sunshine of real happiness, a softening haze 
I frightened you, too, Elizabeth; I did not tuepn ; has gathered over all the dark days of the past 
to do that Don’t think I came back to make ^pd thrown the tenderness of transfiguration 
you trouble. But I’ve been weak end 1U 'for around even the memory of poor Antony. 
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I walked along a forest side, .' . * Oh, tell mo why yonr loveliness,* 

’Where light and shadow chains, > I said, “this by-weygraces 

And blooms, my footsteps to betldst \ They sodded grow to blan, . # 

Sprang thick la troant spaces. 1 And fill op empty places r* 
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I was absolutely started on my journey, and 
that journey’s end would bring me to a place of 
rest! The prospect in store might not hare 
seemed very inviting to many young women of my 
age—that of being companion to an invalid lady; 
but to me, Margaret Howth, one-and-twenty, 
thrown suddenly from affluence into poverty, 
forced from nineteen up to the time I write of, 
to be a teacher in schools or a governess in pri¬ 
vate families, the bourne to which I was destined 
looked pleasant enough. It was certain to be a 
quiet situation, and I was tired and wanted rest. 

It was through a well-reputed agency in New 
York that I heard of this place; but the fates 
seemed against me. Even after the man in the 
office had spoken to me about it and written to 
the lady, and I waited, daily expecting to hear 
that the matter was settled, lo! and behold! one of 
those dreadful fires of which New York is so fond, 
broke out—partially consumed the building up 
whose weary flights of stairs I had so often 
climbed with a sick heart—and in the confusion 
(for the books and papers had to be carried to 
another house, and the principal clerk had re¬ 
ceived a hurt,) I thought my last hopes had been 
dashed to the ground. 

I was put on the right track at last; I was 
bound for a place in Maryland; the railway 
station was called Sheldon, and my destination 
was near there; Pine Hill the name 6f the do¬ 
main ; Mrs. Lothrop its owner and the invalid 
lady who wanted a Companion, young, cheerful, 
and able to read French and Italian. 

It was a journey of some thirty hours—at least, : 
it ought to have been—but the floods were out, a : 
bridge hacf been swept away, and within some j 
three hours of my goal, I found that the train 
would bo detained so long that I must make my 
appearance in my new home late at night—not a j 
pleasant thing to do under the clrcuiUstances. 

I was a tolerably sensible young woman as a 
rule, and I Boon made up my mind to sleep at an 
hotel in the town where we were detained, and 
go on by a morning train, having ascertained that 
I could take one which would deposit me at Shel¬ 
don somewhere about noon. So I obeyed my < 
impulse; had a comfortable supper, a good night's 
rest; and the next morning continued my pil- ; 
grimage; and as the journey was nothing to speak 
of, and the late rains prevented any fear of dust, 


BENEDICT. 

I I said to myself that no harm could happen from 
my putting on a pretty, new, gray gown with a 
hat to match, and a blue ribbon or two, and so 
making the best impression possible on Mrs. 
Lothrop of Pine Hill. 

Of course no woman conld be expected to 
write these pages without speaking of her looks, 
so I may as well let you know that I was 
< considered pretty, and as having that indefinable 
quality called “style;” indeed, it sometimes 
stood in my way, now that I had to earn my 
living, though heaven knows why people should 
prefer frumps to instruct their children. But I 
had made up my mind that the invalid lady, 
since she desired a young and chcerfal compan¬ 
ion, would like one that was presentable also; 
therefore I made the best of myself;.and on I 
! journeyed. 

! Sheldon, at last!' A quiet station, a fbw car- 
\ riages waiting, one of which I selectejd, gave my 
| checks to the coachman and the direction, “ Pina 
| Hill,” and started. 

The town through which we passed was a 
| comfortable, Bleepy looking old place—the open 
; country beyond, pretty if not picturesque. I 
: now asked the man how long a drive it was, and 
obtained the information that Pine Hill was 
about two miles and a-half from the town. 

At length, we skirted a thickly wooded hill, 
reached a couple of great iron gates and a quaint 
lodge, turned up a fine old avenue: and there was 
the house in the distance. Such a charmings 
old-fashioned dwelling; built of dark stone, 
turreted and gabled, with great wings and wide 
verandahs, and hosts of vines and flowers—it 
looked as picturesque and quiet as if it had been 
the castle of the Sleeping Beauty. 

As the rattling, uncomfortable vehicle stopped 
before the portico steps, a man-servant came out. 

“ I am Miss Howth,” I said; “ I believe I am 
expected ?” 

,He answered me by a low, prolonged bow. 

“ If madam will allow me to show her to the 
library, I will settle with the coachman* after¬ 
ward,” he said. 

I followed him, in silence, through the vesti¬ 
bule, and down the hall, a noble corridor it was, 
and I found myself in a delightful library, hand¬ 
somely famished, with windows opening to the 
ground, the walls lined with well-filled book- 
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cues, every table covered with pamphlets and 
newspapers. 

“Good gracious/ 1 I thought, “the reading 
portion of my new duties will be no sinecure— 
what a devourer of books the old lady must be!” 

I took off my veil, glanced in a mirror to see 
that I was not tumbled or unpresentable, and 
sat down to wait till the mistress of the house 
should come in or summon me. 

Presently the door opened, and a gentleman 
entered, a man of perhaps thirty; tall, elegant, 
and if I may name a fault, handsomer than any 
creature of his sex had a right to be. 

He began speaking as he came in. 

44 Good-morning, Miss Howth I I am very 
glad to see you ; I trust you have had a pleasant 
journey.” 

44 Thanks,” I answered; “very pleasant. I 
owe an apology to Mrs. Lothrop, however, for 
being behind my time. There was a delay in the 
trains, and I could* not well gst on last night.” 

“ Yes, I know,” lie said. 

He was quite near now; he paused suddenly, 
and stood there staring, (absolutely staring,) with 
a look of the most profound astonishment any 
human face could assume. Involuntarily I rose. 
I suppose I stared at him; I dare say I turned 
red and white; I know I felt singularly uncom¬ 
fortable, with a quick, vague presentiment of 
bad news of some kind. 

“Will Mrs. Lothrop be able to see me?” I 
stammered. 

“I. am Mr. Lothrop,” Said my gentleman, 
looking uncomfortable, too. 

44 Then I suppose it is your mother whom I—” 

“ My mother 1” I heard him mutter, and 
stopped in confusion, and so did he. Before 
either of ns could speak again, in at one of the 
open windows rushed two of the prettiest 
children I ever set eyes on—a boy and girl— 
both crying out at once: 

“Uncle Phil, uncle Phil, they soy> she has 
come.” 

44 And I wish she’d broken her neck,” said the 
boy. 

“ Horrid old thing I” cried the girl. 

Then they were far enough in the room to see 
me; they uttered a simultaneous howl, and 
akurried off like a couple of rabbits. 

“ I beg your pardon t” said' the gentleman, 
while I was thinking, 41 1 don’ t suppose I Can have 
got into a madhouse by mistaken” Then 1 said 
aloud—just for the sake of saying something i 

44 Are those small people Mrs. Lothrop’6 
grandchildren?” 

He looked terribly distressed, but it was 
evident he had got his wits back, and had made 


up his mind to something—I could see that in 
his face. 

44 1 am so sorry,” he said.’ 44 1 fear there has 
been some unaccountable mistake—” 

44 Mistake?” I interrupted. 44 Is not this 
Pine Hill—Mrs. Lothrop’s place? I am Miss 
Howth—I have been engaged os companion.” 

44 The house is mine,” he said; 44 those two 
children are my wards—I had engaged a govern¬ 
ess for them, through Messrs. Wakely, of New 
York—I received a telegram to expect Miss 
Howth.” 

I interrupted him by sinking back in'my chair. 
I imagine he thought I was about to faint or 
have hysterics; for he ran to a table, and brought 
me a glass of water, saying: 

44 Yon are tired and—and—rest a few minutes, 
and we will try to throw a little light in the 
matter—I think I understand itl There has 
been some confusion of names, and you have 
been sent to the wrong place.” 

This was pleasant hearing 1 1 neither felt 

faint nor frightened, any longer. 1 think I was 
angry; whether with the agency people, or this 
young man, or Destiny, or all together, I could 
not have told. 

I explained my share in the business, very 
succinctly, and he listened with great attention. 

44 It is the fhult of those agents,” he said; “ in 
the confusion of the fire, they have made some 
strange blunder.” 

Before he could say more, the door opened, 
and the butler announced: 

44 Luncheon, sir.” * 

Mr. Lothrop looked relieved. 

44 The first thing to do is to eat something,” 
he said, 44 1 know you need it,” and he 
offered me his arm. 44 Pray do not be distressed 
by this misohance. My sister will bo here .by 
the time we have finished luncheon; she will 
arrange that you shall suffer no annoyance from 
those people’s unpardonable stupidity.” 

He was so kind, and evidently so horribly 
afraid of a scene, that I could do no less than 
restrain the tears which were very near my eyes, 
and behave sensibly. We did go in to lunch, 
and I tried to oat, and talk and oonduct myself 
sagely. Before the end of the meal, we had 
arrived St a clear understanding of the case—at 
least, we decided that we had. I had been sent 
to his house, and the elderly governess he 
expected had gone—somewhere—in my stead. 

. ’Suddenly we. heard the -sound of oarriage 
wheels. 

41 My sister; Mm. Lisoomb, said he. 44 Ex¬ 
cuse me for a moment—I will bring' her in to 
see you.” 
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He departed. For the life of me I could not 
help crying, the instant I found myself alone. I 
hurried away to a window, and was busy drying 
my eyes, when the door opened. Back came 
Mr. Lothrop, and with him a pretty, exquisitely 
dressed, little woman, who flew up to me, and 
shook my hand, burst out laughing, and said: 

“ Don’t cry l Phil has told me—the funniest 
blunder—I am so sorry! But I should laugh, 
if we were all dead! Pray forgive me—but 
when we had so dreaded the old maid—and to 
see you—and Phil is out of his senses, and—oh, 
I think I shall die—ha! ha!” 

Down she plumped in a chair, and shrieked. 

“Maud, I should think you were mad!” 
exclaimed Mr. Lothrop, furiously. ' 

“Oh, I am so sorry—please, MiSS Howth, 
forgive me !” she pleaded. 

Between hysterics and a sense of the lidierOtiB, 
I began to laugh, while the tears were streaming* 
down my cheeks. I laughed like a lunatic. Mr. 
Lothrop glared at his sister—glared at me—I 
would not be certain but he swore under his 
breath—then he suddenly began to laugh like a 
lunatic too; and for some minutes, we behaved 
like three gibbering idiots. 

I got my senses back, and remembered it was 
no laughing matter to me, at all events. 

“When can I get a train?” I asked. “I 
should like also to send a telegram to those' 
people—I do not wish to lose my chance of the 
place, if I can help it.” 

Mr. Lothrop grew serious enough at once, and 
scolded his sister into composure and renewed 
apologies. 

“ I am obliged to leave for New York, to-night,” 
he said. “I don’t know what to do—the 
children’s nurse left, in a passion, yesterday—” 

“And he thought old Miss Howth’g arrival 
would end his difficulties,” added Mrs. Liscomb. 
“ I can’t have the children at my house, because 
my husband’s sister is there, ill, and the little 
wretches are awfully noisy—and—” 

She stopped to laugh. 

“ Maud !” cried her brother. ' 

“Yes—1*11 explain,” she said. “Dear Miss 
Howth, I thought the best plan would be this: 
if you would not mind stopping a few days, and 
just see that the brats do not break their necks, 
my brother will see the people in New York. It 
can all be arranged, if you will only wait till he 
comes bock.” 

“ It would be a very great favor,” added Mr. 
Lothrop. 

It did not require reflection; I consented* at 
onee; at least, a few days of quiet would give 
me time to recover from my disappointment. 


Well, before night, Mrs. Liscomb had returned 
home; Mr. Lothrop had started for New York: 
and I was alone in the house with the two 
children and the servants. 

I was already friends with the little ones, two 
children from India, who had been sent to Mr. 
Lothrop by their dying father. The gift must 
have driven him nearly mad, but there was no 
help; guardian of them and their fortune he 
found himself, and had to make the best of 
matters. 

The small people had so loathed in advance 
the elderly governess, who was to come and 
torment them, that they fell in love with me 
immediately, since I was young, and into the 
bargain there by mistake, and only to remain for 
a short time. 

I amused myself with the twins, gave them a 
few lessons, had daily visits from Mrs. Liscomb, 
and so the time passed till we could hear from 
Mr. Lothrop. He wrote to his sister how the 
mischance had occurred. My destination was to 
have been a Sheldon in Pennsylvania; the old 
lady’s name was Lothrop too, and her place 
called Pine Hill, and my double, the spinster, 
had gone there. I have no time to elaborate 
details, so I must tell you, in a few words, that 
business detained Mr. Lothrop three weeks in 
New York, and at his and his sister's request, I 
remained in my resting place. 

Then the little girl sickened with measles; she 
was very ill, and would allow nobody but me to 
take core of her. r Mr. Lothrop returned, and 
took up his residence, at Mrs. Liscomb’s house. 
Beforo Amy recovered, the boy was seised with 
the same malady in its most aggravated form, 
and for days and days, there seemed little hope 
of his liffe. 

I watched them both, and it happened that 
experience in my own family had made me a 
good nurse. I had assistance of course, but the 
children would barely tolerate the nurse, and I 
scarcely left them night or day. 

hfrs. Liscomb and her brother came dally to 
visit us. By the time the small ones were conva¬ 
lescent, nearly a month had elapsed, and I felt 
well acquainted with both the lady and Mr. 
Lothrop. 'Now a new difficulty arose; a person 
of suitable age and acquirement for the charge 
of the children had not been found; the doctor 
had ordered sea air for them; Mrs. Liscomb 
oould not go. But she said, 

“For the time, only one thing can be dooe. 
Miss Howth is an angel—else she would have 
left us long ago to our miseries! Persuade her 
to keep the children for awhile—send them all 
with a couple of good servants to some quiet sea* 
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side place. Now, Miss Howth, do consent—you { 
need a change—you can let the small animals j 
take care of themselves—please say you will go !” j 

I did say I would; in many ways the proposal j 
pleased me; I hod heard of no other situation, 
and more than all, 1 had grown very fond of the 
children, as one does grow to love creatures for 
whom one has taken a good deal of trouble. 

Our departure, however, had to be deferred, 
because Amy caught cold and was quite ill again. 
Then a whole day and evening passed without; 
my seeing either Mrs. Liscomb or her, brother. 
But the next morning, as I was feeding some 
poor little birds, whose mother had been killed, 
and they left in the nest to starve, till I had come 
on them, by a Providence, in my walks, Mrs. Ids- ; 
comb burst into the room. 

“ Dear me,” she cried, “ what a pretty piet* re t : 
I wish Lothrop could see you now. He thinks, ; 
you know, that you are cold-hearted. Like men : 
generally he supposes all intellectual women tire 
so. But I tell him lie’s a fool. If he could see 
you, feeding that motherless family, it would 
convert him.” 

I blushed, in spite of myself, partly at his in¬ 
justice, partly at I know not what. And I asked 
myself, at once, “ Why should I ? What is he to 
me?” 

“1 could not come, yesterday,” the lady rat¬ 
tled on. “Visitors came unexpectedly. I did : 
not look for them till next week—I wish people 
would keep to their plans. And oh, my dear, 
the old woman is more disagreeable than ever, > 
and as for Ellen Wallis, I hate her and always 
shall I” 

“lam sorry for you,” I answered, laughing, j 
finishing my task, and putting the nest aside, as | 
I turned to her, “ but as I don’t know who Ellen j 
Wallis is, or the disagreeable old woman j 
either— ” j 

“ W hy, Ellen’s aunt—a dragon ! Bless me, I 
thought I had told you—Ellen is Phil’s fiano^e— j 
oh, an old, old affair—did I never tell you ? It > 
was very romantic—he had to go out to India— j 
they were engaged, and the match was broken 
off because he was poor. The* she married, was 
left a widow, and somehow they patched it up, when j 
he got rich, and were engaged again. He came 
home last winter—they could not be married be- 
canse Ellen’s sister died; but it is to come off 
next autumn: and oh, my dear* she is so faded 
and almost as spiteful as her aunt, and 1 often j 
think Phil wishes he had been less precipitate—.” ] 

She was rattling on in her usual heedless j 
fashion, but I heard nothing more. I had grown j 
cold and deaf; then I found myself asking, or I \ 
heard my conscience ask me, what I had to do j 


with Mr. Lothrop’s engagement or marriage? 
Besides, did he not think me cold-hearted? I 
cold-hearted! Ah, if he only knew! And it 
seemed to me as if I hod been in an enchanted 
slumber all these weeks, and had suddenly wak¬ 
ened to find the sunshine gone, the rest and 
peace a dream; only a cold, gray barren waste 
all about. 

Presently I could hear Mrs. Lisdomb’B voice 
again. 

“ They are coming over to luncheon—I ran off 
to let you know, and prepare the servants. Now 
don’t mind if they make themselves disagreeable. 

I explained till I was block in the face just how 
it all happened: that Phil has stopped at my 
house since he came back; but the old dragon 
only sniffed, and Ellen has been as cross as two 
sticks, and was wigging poor Phil in the shrub¬ 
bery when 1 came away.” 

Here was a pretty state of affairs. I thor¬ 
oughly understood the whole matter. The fiancee 
and her aunt chose to find some impropriety in 
my present situation. I did not speak—I eould 
not. 1 fancy that Mrs. Liscomb saw the harm 
her careless tongue had done; she tried to soften 
things; I listened; there was no use in talking 
over the matter; I could see myself that, with the 
best intentions in the world, I had been placed 
in a position which evil minds could twist into 
an equivocal one. 

I had not much time to reflect or be miserable 
—a carriage drove up—two ladies and Mr. 
Lothrop entered. He greeted me very kindly, 
though he looked pale and harassed. I was pre¬ 
sented to the old dragon—she looked like a gren¬ 
adier in petticoats—and was received with a few 
icy words and a horrible glare from her gray 
eyes. 

Mrs. Wallis was a faded bit of prettiness and 
affectation, whe began at once to patronize me, 
and was as impertinent and unendurable as only 
a spiteful, jealous woman can be. 

The meal did not prove a pleasant one. Mr. 
Lothrop was ill at ease; his sister divided be¬ 
tween nervousness and vexation. Whatever was 
disagreeable the old woman said, and anything 
in that line which she omitted was supplied by 
the niece. 

“I suppose the children must be quite well 
again, Miss Howth, since you are able to leave 
them,” said the dragon, by way of expressing 
her surprise at seeing me seat myself at table. 

Before I could answer, Mr. Lothrop said, 
hastily: 

“We have imposed SO shamefully on Miss 
Howth*s goodness that we cannot let her shut 
herself up any longer.” 
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“Oh,” said the dragon, “I beg pardon—I 
thought the young lady was employed as their 
governess, or nurse—or something.” 

“ I explained how the matter arose,” Mr. Loth- 
rop began, coldly, but Mrs. Wallis interrupted 
him: 

“Never mind that, aunt, please! I should 
like to see the children—may I, Miss Howth?” 

Her resigned air, her pretence of thinking it 
necessary to defer to my wishes, was more in¬ 
sulting than the elder woman’s rudeness. 

I felt my blood rise to boiling point, but show 
emotion of any kind I was determined not to do. 

“ Amy is asleep just now,” I said; “ when 
she wakes I will bring them in to see you.” 

To my great relief I was called away by the 
arrival of the doctor. As I was leaving the room 
I distinctly heard the old dragon say: 

“ I am sure I have seen your protdgde’s face 
somewhere. 1 wonder if she belonged to Lydia 
Thompson’s troupe—she looks like an actress.” 

The doctor made a long visit; he found both 
children well enough to travel, and I told him 
that I was anxious to start the next morning—a 
measure to which he consented. I accompanied 
him down stairs and asked him to speak to Mr. 
Lothrop, but the party had left the dining-room 
—were in the garden, the servant thought—and 
the doctor could not wait. 

I had no 'desire to see anybody, so I went back 
upstairs. The children had gone out; I told the 
nurse to pack their clothing, and sst^ myself to 
the task of arranging my own boxes. 

And conscientious packing is a prosaiS opera¬ 
tion which, wh<?n one is not hurried, quiets the 
temper and calms the nerves. In the course of 
half an hour, I was no longer angry or unac¬ 
countably fluttered. I could smile at the malice 
of the two strangers; tell myself that Mr. 
Lothrop’s matrimonial projects were nothing to 
me—only, the children and I must set out the 
next day, or I should depart alone. 

Finally I went down stairs; in the hall I met 
old Foster, the butler. 

“ Mrs. Liscomb was looking for you, Miss; I 
think she is in the boudoir.” 

I passed into the drawing-room, a fine suite 
of apartments ending in the cozy nook he had 
mentioned. I was traversing the third salon— 
the draperies which hung before the boudoir 
doors were partially drawn back—I saw Mrs. 
Wallis and Mr. Lothrop standing there—I heard 
her say: 

“Do not suppose I am jealous; I could not 
condescend to be that; but if you do such strange 
things, Philip, you must expect, as my aunt says, 
that there will be gossip.” 


I moved a chair in passing; they looked up, 
and saw me. 

“Did you see my sister, Miss Howth?” asked 
Mr. Lothrop. 

“ No,” I replied; “ I came—” 

“Do not let me interrupt you,” broke in 
Mrs. Wallis; “ I am going to find my aunt,” and 
before either of us could speak, if we had wished 
—I did not wish—she sailed by me, and went 
away. 

1 did not make any apologies for my intrusion, 
though I was sorry enough therefor; I would 
not even say that I expected to find Mrs. 
Liscomb in the room. 

“ The doctor says that the journey wHl de 
Amy good, Mr. Lothrop,” I said, “and advisee 
us to start at onoe. We can be ready to take the 
ten clock train, to-morrow morning.” 

He began several sentences, and finished none 
of them. I did not look toward him at first, but 
when 1 did, I saw that he seemed paler and more 
worn than he hod done when he entered the 
house. Somehow, feeling vaguely sorry for him 
drove away the demon of obstinacy which Mrs. 
Wallis’8 words and manners roused. 

“ I came to look for your sister,” I said; 
“ Foster told me. I should find her here.” 

“ I think she is out in the grounds with Mrs. 
Croft,” be said.- 

“ I can see her later,” I replied. “ You will- 
give directions, will you not, about our going?” 

“ Certainly,” he said. “ I suppose it is best 
—I mean since Amy is able to travel, that—” 
Once more he stopped, then hurried toward me, 
and took my hand, adding rapidly, “ Miss Ilowth, 
I can never thank you enough for your kindness 
to those poor orphans, or express the admiration 
and respect that each day of our acquaintance 
has increased.” 

I made some laughing answer; I was obliged 
to laugh in order to keep from crying. He 
dropped my hand, and I moved away. I saw the 
old dragon glaring in at one of the doors, but I 
passed on without appearing to notice her. 

About an hour later, I was up in my room, 
when Mrs. Liscomb came in. 

“ I am in a great hurry,” she said, kissing me 
on either cheek. “ The dragon wants to go—she 
has a headache—my dear, I wish headaches were 
a mortal disease! Good-byo; you go in the 
morning it seems. I shall see you first, you 
sweet, darling girl!” 

She kissed me again, and ran away ; I thought 
I understood her haste. She was afraid that I 
would refhse, at the last moment, to take charge 
of the children. But she did not know me. I 
had made the engagement, and I should keep to 
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my terms until such time as Mr. Lothrop could 
Bupply my place—only I meant that he should 
do io with as little delay as possible. 

The next morning, Mrs. Liscomb drove over. ; 
We were ready to depart. 

“Iamso sorry to lose you I" she said. She 
talked very fast and of forty things at once. 41 1 
am sure Phil meant to come—he was not ready—” 
She began several such speeches, and finished 
none of them. I felt confident that Mrs. Wallis 
dad prevented him. But just as the carriage 
drove to the door, and the children were clamorous 
to start, he rode up the avenue, dismounted, 
greeted the little ones, and me, too, in his usual 
Jdnd manner. 

We three grown people stood talking common¬ 
places, while the luggage was put on the carriage. 

44 Miss Howth can drive down to the station 
with you, Maud, and I will go in the barouche 
with the children,” he said. 

The brother and sister remained with me till 
\he train came. To my surprise, I found that 
* 06 tb 7 was to accompany us to our journey’s 
ena k 1 tried to say something about there being 
no necessity, but Mr. Lothrop checked me so 
dedaedly, that I stopped. Mrs. Liscomb cried 
outright wuen we parted; I told myself it was 
more because her visitors had fretted her than 
because sepa/ou'ng frcm me, whom she had only 
known a few weews, could have caused her pain. 

Mr. Lothrop was a good deal agitated too, but 
I was very quiet anu stately! I quite prided 
myself on my stony behavior, and before bed¬ 
time, I cried bitterly to tonk what a wretch I 
had been to act like a car *ecw image, after all 
tbeir goodness to me! 

Our destination was a journey of some fifteen 
hours—a quiet, old house, kepi by the nicest 
possible old woman, who had oi/ce been the 
housekeeper of Mr. Lothrop’s mother—in a 
quaint, little village by the sea. 

For a fortnight I was so constantly eccopied 
with the children, that I had no leisure tc think 
about my future plans. I beard frequently >o;n 
Mrs. Liscomb, and wrote her brief notes, giving 
her news of my two charges. 

At last, I wrote to her, saying that I wished to 
leave. She answered, begging me to remain till 
September—at that time a suitable person could 
be ready to take my place, but not before. 

So the days floated into weeks; quiet, sunny, 
pleasant. The children kept me very busy, and 
I was glad of that; for to own the truth, I think 
had I found leisure, I should have been not too 
happy! I was glad to avoid colloquies with my 
own conscience as much as possible; for I knew 
that my silly heart had been betrayed into a 


weakness, the bare thought of which was a 
humiliation. Those weeks at Pine Hill—the 
society of that cultivated man, whom I had 
learned so rapidly to know and admire—had 
been the means of whiling me into a great folly ! 

I had learned to care more for his society than I 
ought; yes, I think I may as well write the 
truth—I loved him, and I knew it! 

But I waft very severe with myself; no other 
person could have been so pitiless toward my 
folly as I was. I told my conscience that the 
trouble should pass—be cured—forgotten like a 
physical malady. I know I tried hard, and I 
flattered myself—save at sdttie'bdd seasons—that 
I was succeeding. r ; • 

The time went on to August; I Ifcd just begun 
to hope that I was growing tolerhbiy content with 
life, such as Destiny might choose tb arrange it 
for my benefit when a dreadful blow struck me. 

I had very few relatives in the world—among 
them those who would hnve helped to make exis¬ 
tence easier had not the means, and the others 
lacked the inclination. Of course it was one of 
these latter persons who chose to evince an inter¬ 
est in my welfare by dealing me a cruel stab. 
My distant cousin, Mrs. Evans, wrote a long 
letter full of bitter condemnation. The most hor¬ 
rible reports, she said, were in circulation as to 
my conduct. It seemed that I was in the em¬ 
ployment of a young, unmarried man, noted for 
his gallantries, and she felt it her duty to inform 
me that my chancier was irretrievably ruined. 
If I had any sense of decency left, I would at 
once forsake my present abode—though she 
plainly insinuated that such action could not re¬ 
store my blasted reputaiiou. 

Either Mrs. Wallis or hei aunt had been the 
originators of this scandal--I was certain of that 
—as certain when I read Auguste’s letter as when, 
a couple of days later, I received confirmation of 
my suspicions in an epistle from one of Augusta’s 
brothers, which told me in so many words that 
Mrs. Crofton and her niece had given Gas her 
news. 

I inclosed the two letters to Mrs. Liscomb, add¬ 
ing only that unless my place were supplied 
within a week, I should leave the children to the 
care of the servants, and go away. 

The days went by; the week was almost over; 
not a word of reply had I received. 

It was a Tuesday afternoon, I remember* the 
children and their nurse had gone down to the 
seashore; I was sitting in the garden, trying to 
read a book. I spare you the record of what 
those days and nights had been to me. I think 
that, even the coldest heart has only to picture a 
girl placed in my position to feel some pangs of 
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pity—no words of mine uttered in self-sympathy 
could count. 

Old Mrs. Norris had received some newspapers, 
and with her usual good nature brought them 
out to me. I opened one, and turning over its 
leaves, came upon an account of an aristocratic 
wedding at Newport. I read the names; then 
I did start into animation 1 The bride was Ellen 
Wallis, but she had married, instead of Philip 
Lothrop, some Cuban with more names than would 
fill a line. 

Well, there I sat dazed—stupefied—eager to 
learn more—when suddenly the silence was 
broken by the sounder voices—Mrs. Norris’s and 
another’s. I listened; I heard my name called; an 
instant more t^nd thero was Maud Liscomb, holding 
me fast in her apms, and crying like a baby. 

“What a brute you must have thought me!” 
she exclaimed. “ My dear, we only got home last 
night, and found your letter. Wo—I started at 
once. I am sorry your wretch of a relation wrote 
you the story—but it is all settled—indeed itial 
Oh, my dear, I have so much to tell you—” 

“Well,” I interrupted, “stop and get your 
breath.” 

I could wait now in patience; but Clara could 
not. 

“ Phil did not marry that dreadful creature; 
oh, my dear, slio is married—” 

“Yes, I know,” I began, then checked myself. 

“ lie found her out—she had been going on in 
the most dreadful way—but that is no matter—” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“ Well, ho broke off the match ; she rushed 


into an engagement with the Cuban; we cared 
nothing for that; but when we heard the stones 
she had told about you, we made her and the 
dragon eat their own words 1 1 told her I would 

go to the Cuban; oh, if you had seen me—I was 
a worse dragon than the old one.” 

“ Do leave those things alone,” I said. “ Come 
into the house—-you must have some tea and see 
the children ; they are so brown and strong you 
will not know them.” 

“Yes—wait a minute; I had to tell this, but 
I am only the avant courier! I want—I am to 
say—” then she broke off and called loudly: 
“Oh, Phil, come here ! It is of no use for me to 
try to manage the business properly—1 never 
was proper in my life 1” 

The trees danced, the earth swam, the sky was 
a reeling blase ,oi glory; bat when I could see, 
and think, and speak, Philip Lothrop was beside 
me, holding my hands, and telling the story of 
his long concealed love. 

Ah, well, it is only the eld story after all, but 
if you knew how happy we are, you would not 
wonder that to us, at least, the old, old story 
always seems new and beautiful. 

Yet I could not help saying to him, one day, 
half-jestingly, “So you don’t, any longer, think 
me cold hearted.” 

. “ Pshaw !” he exclaimed. “ What a fool Mand 
was to tell you that! But really it wasn’t so.” 

“ Never?” I held up a warning finger. 

“ Well, hardly ever 1” laughing. “ Certainly not, 
after she told me of the poor, little, motherless 
birds; and your care for them.” 


A SONG. IN THE CITY. 

BY MATTHIAS BARR. 


Only a song in tho city sung, 

From a bird in a cago, at a window hung, 

Yet it sent a thrill to my slumbering heart, 
And it inado tho tears to my eyelids start,— 

And spire, and river, and stony street 
Vanished—and, lo! beneath my feet 

Were tutted grasses; and warm aud bright 
Shono cowslip yellow and daisy white; 

And far away, os though in a dream, 

I heard the roar of a mountain stream. 

And saw green meadow and orchards brown— 
Smooth lawns to tho waters sloping down; 

And ovor the woods in the setting sun 
Hills changing to purple one by one. 

And tho air was laden with sweet perftune 
From hedgerow blossom and clover bloom; 

And garden patches were bright with flower* 


And bees were telling tho drowsy hoars,— 

And woven through all, like a golden thread. 
Was tho song of tho minstrel overhead. 

Ah, bird! thanks—thanks for thy tender lay 
And the lesson it brings my heart to-day; 

Nothing is lost that is puro and good, 

Bo it sown in city or silent wood; 

The meanest flower, the humblest song, 

Has food for a sermon deep and long. 

I will sing like thee in my prison-cage, 

And the car of some passing grief engage. 

I may reach a heart with a simple strain, 

I may solace a bosom or soothe a brain, 

And some weary brother may bless me yet 
For the sake of a song that calms regret, 

Just as I bless thee now, dear bird 

For the peace that follows the song I heard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When dinner was over, Lady Theobald rose, 
and proceeded to the drawing-room, Lucia fol¬ 
lowing in her wake. From her very babyhood, 
Lucia had disliked the drawing-room, which was 
an imposing apartment of great length and 
height, containing much massive furniture, 
upholstered in faded blue satin. All the girl’s 
evenings, since her fifth year, had been spent 
sitting opposite her grandmother, in one of the 
straightest of the blue chairs; all the most 
scathing reproofs she had received had been 
administered to her at such times. She had a 
secret theory, indeed, that all unpleasant things 
occurred in the drawing-room, after dinner. 

Just as they had seated themselves, and Lady 
Theobald wap on the point of drawing towards 
her the little basket, containing the gray woolen 
mittens she made a duty of employing herself by 
knitting each evening, Dobson, the coachman, in 
his character of footman, threw open the door, and 
announced a visitor. 

41 Captain Barold.” 

Lady Theobald dropped her gray mitten, the 
4 teei needles falling upon the table with a clink. 
She rose to her feet at once, and met half way 
the young man who had entered. 

44 My dear Francis,” she remarked, 44 1 am 
exceedingly glad to see you at last.” With a 
alight emphasis upon the 44 at last.” 

f4 Tha-anks,” said Captain Barold, rather 
languidly. 44 You’re very good, I’m sure.” 

Then he glanced at Lucia, and Lady Theobald 
i ddressed her. 

44 Lucia,” she said, 44 this is Francis Barold, 
who is your cousin.” 

Captain Barold shook hands languidly. 

44 1 have been trying to find out whether it is 
lord or fourth,” he said. 

44 It is third,” said my lady. 

Lucia had never seen her display such cordiality 
to anybody. But Captain Francis Barold did 
not seem much impressed by it. It struck Lucia 
that he would not be likely to be impressed by 
anything. He seated himself near her grand¬ 
mother’s chair, and proceeded to explain his 


presence on the spot, without exhibiting much 
interest even in liis own relation of facts. 

44 1 promised the Rathburns that I would 
spend a week at their place, and Stowbridge was 
on the way, so it occurred to mo I would drop 
off in passing. The Rathburns’ place, Broadoaks, 
is about ten miles further on. Not far, you see.” 

44 Then,” said Lady Theobald, 44 1 am to 
understand that your visit is accidental.” 

Captain Barold was not embarrassed. lie did 
not attempt to avoid her ladyship’s rather stern 
eye, as he made his cool reply. 

44 Well, yes,” he said. 44 1 beg pardon, but it 
is accidental rather.” 

Lucia gave him a pretty frightened look, as if 
she felt that after such an audacious confession, 
something very serious must happen; but 
nothing Bcrious happened at all. Singularly 
enough, it was Lady Theobald herself who 
looked ill at ease, and as though she had not 
been prepared for such a contingency. 

During the whole of the evening, in fact, it 
was always Lady Theobald who was placed at 
a disadvantage, Lucia discovered. She could 
hardly realize the fact, at first; but before an 
hour had passed, its truth was forced upon her. 

Captain Barold was a very striking looking 
man upon the whole. He was large, gracefully 
built and fair, his eyes were gray and noticeable 
for the coldness of their expression, his features 
regular and acquilinc, his movements leisurely. 

As he conversed with her grandmother, Lucia 
wondered at him privately. It seemed to her 
innocent mind that he had been everywhere, and 
seen everything and everybody, without caring 
for or enjoying his privileges. The truth was 
that he had seen and experienced a great deal 
too much. As an only child, the heir to a large 
property, and heir prospective to one of the 
oldest titles in the country, he had exhausted life 
early. He actually saw in Lady Theobald, not 
the imposing head and social front of Stowbridge 
social life, the power who rewarded with approval, 
and punished with a frown, but a tiresome, pre¬ 
tentious old woman, whom his mother had asked 
him, for some feminine reason, to visit. 
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“ She feels she has a claim upon us, Francis,” 
she had said, appealingly. 

“Well,” he had remarked, “that is rather 
deuced cool, isn’t it? We have people enough 
on our hands, without cultivating Stowbridge, 
you know.” 

His mother sighed, faintly. 

“ It is true we have a great many people to 
consider, but I wish you would do it, my dear.” 

She did not say anything at all about Lucia; 
abotfe all she did not mention that a year ago she 
herself had spent two or three days at Stow¬ 
bridge, and had been charmed beyond measure 
by the girl’s innocent freshness, and that she had 
said rather absently to Lady Theobald: 

“ What a charming wife Lucia would make for 
a man to whom gentleness and a yielding dispo¬ 
sition were necessary. We do not find such girls 
in society now-a-days, my dear Lady Theobald. 
It is very difficult of late years to find a girl who 
is not spoken of as * fast,’ and who is not disposed 
to take the reins in her own hands. Our young 
men are flattered and courted until they become 
a little dictatorial, and our girls are spoiled at 
home. And the result is a great deal of domestic 
unhappiness afterwards—and oven a great deal 
of scandal, which is dreadful to contemplate. I 
cannot help feeling the greatest anxiety in secret 
concerning Francis. Young men so seldom con¬ 
sider these matters until it is too late.” 

“ Girls are not trained as they were in my young 
days, or even in yours,” said Lady Theobald. 

“ They are allowed too much liberty. Lucia has 
• been brought up immediately under my own eye.” 

“I feel that it is fortunate,” remarked Mrs. 
Barold, quite incidentally, “ that Francis need 
not make a point of money.” 

For a few moments, Lady Theobald did not 
respond; but afterwards, in the course of the 
conversation which followed, she made an obser¬ 
vation which was, of course, purely incidental. 

“If Lucia makes a marriage which pleases 
her great-uncle, old Mr. Dugald Binnie, ofj 
Glasgow, she will be a very fortunate girl. He 
has intimated, in his eccentric fashion, that his 
immense fortune will either be hers or will be 
spent in building charitable asylums of various 
kinds. He is a remarkable and singular man.” 

When Captain Barold had entered his distin¬ 
guished relative’s drawing-room, he had not re¬ 
garded his third cousin with a very great deal of 
interest. lie had seen too many beauties in his 
thirty years to bo greatly moved by the sight of 
one; and here was only a girl who had soft eyes, 
and looked young for her age, and who wore an 
ugly muslin gown, that most girls could not have 
carried off at all. 


“ You have spent the greater part of your lifb 
in Stowbridge?” he condescended to say, in the 
course of the evening. 

“ I have lived here always,” Luoia answered. 
“ I have never been away more than a week at 
a time.” 

“Ah?” interrogatively. ** I hope you have 
not found it dull.” 

“ No,” smiling a little. “ Not very. You see 
I have known nothing gayer.” 

“ There is society enough of a harmless kind 
here,” spoke up Lady Theobald, virtuously. “ I 
do not approve of a round of gaieties for young 
people: it unfits them for the duties of life.” 

But Captain Barold was not as favorably 
impressed by these remarks as might have been 
anticipated. 

“ What an old fool she is!” was his polite 
inward comment. And he resolved at once to 
make his visit as brief as possible, and not to bo 
induced to run down again, during his stay at 
Broadoaks. He did not even take the trouble to 
appear to enjoy his evening. From his earliest 
; infancy, he Had always found it easier to please 
; himself than to please other people. In fact, 
the world had devoted itself to endeavoring to 
please him, and win his—toleration, we may say, 
instead of admiration, since it could not hope for 
the latter. At home, he had been adored 
rapturously by a large circle of affectionate male 
and female relatives; at school, his tutors had 
been singularly indulgent of his faults and\ 
admiring of his talents; even among his fellow 
pupils he had been a sort of autocrat. Why not, 
indeed, with such birthrights and such prospects ? 
When he had entered society, he l»ad met with 
even more amiable treatment from affectionate 
mothers, from innocent daughters, from cordial 
paternal parents, who voted him an exceedingly 
fine fellow. Why should he bore himself by 
taking the trouble to seem pleased by a stupid 
evening with an old grenadier in pettiooats and a 
badly dressed country girl ? 

Lucia was very glad when, in answer to a 
timidly appealing glance, Lady Theobald said: 

“ It is half-past ten. You may wish us good¬ 
night, Lucia.” 

Lucia obeyed, as if she had been half-past ten 
herself, instead of nearly twenty; and Barold 
was not long in following her example. 

Dobson led him to a stately chamber at the 
top of the staircase, and loll him there. The cap¬ 
tain chose the largest and most luxurious chair, 
sat down in it, and lighted a cigar at his leisure. 

“Confoundedly stupid hole!” he said, with a 
refined vigor one would scarcely have expected 
from an individual of his birth and breeding. 
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“I shall leave, to-morrow, of coarse. What 
was my mother thinking of? Stupid business, 
from first to last.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

When he announced, at breakfast, his intention 
of taking his departure, on the mid-day train, 
Lucia wondered again what would happen, and 
again to her relief, Lady Theobald was astonish¬ 
ingly lenient. 

44 As your friends expect you, of course we 
cannot overrule them,” she said. 44 We will, 
however, hope to see something of you, during 
your stay at Broadoaks. It will be very easy 
for you to run down, and give us a few hours, 
now and then.” 

44 Thar-anks !” said Captain Barold. 

He was decently civil, if not enthusiastic, 
during the few remaining hours of his stay. He 
sauntered through the grounds with Luoio, who 
took charge of him, in obedience to her grand¬ 
mother’s wish. He did not find her particularly 
troublesome, when she was away front her 
ladyship's side. When she came out to him, in 
her simple cotton gown, and straw hat, it occurred 
to him that she was much prettier than he had 
thought her at first. For economical reasons, 
she had made the little morning-dress herself, 
without the slightest regard for the designs of 
Miss Chiokic, and as it win not trimmed at all, 
and had only a black velvet ribbon at the waist, 
there was nothing to place her charming figure 
at a disadvantage. It could not be said that her 
shyness and simplicity delighted Captain Barold; 
but, at least, they did not displease him, and 
this was really as much as could be expected. 

44 She does not expect a fellow to exert himself, 
at all events,” was his inward comment, and he 
did not exert himself. 

But when 'on the point of taking his depar¬ 
ture, he wtut sb far as to make a very gracious 
remark to her. 

44 1 hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you in Ixmdon, for a season, before very long,” 
he said. 44 My mother will have great pleasure 
in taking charge of you, if Lady Theobald 
cannot be induced to leave Stowbridge.” 

44 Lucia never gees from home alone,” said 
Lady Theobald j ‘<tmt I should certainly be 
obliged to call upon your mother for her good 
offices, in the case of our spending a season in 
London. I am too old a woman to alter n5y 
mode of lift altogether.” 

In obedience to her ladyship's orders, the 
venerable landau was brought to the door, and 
the two ladies drove Ur the station with him. 

It was during this drive'that a very curious 
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! incident occurred, an incident to which, perhaps, 

! this story owes its existence, since if it had not 
I taken places there might very possibly have been 
no eventis of a stirring nature to chronicle. 
Just as Dobson drove rather slowly up the part 
of High Street distinguished by the presence of 
Miss Belinda Bassett’s hou&e, Captain Barold 
suddenly appeared to be attracted by Borne figure 
he discovered, in the garden appertaining to that 
modest structure. 

44 By Jove!” he exclaimed, in an undertone, 

44 there is Miss Octavia.” 

For the moment, he wns almost roused to a 
display of interest. A faint smile lighted his 
face, and his cold, handsome eyes Blightly 
brightened. 

Lady Theobald sat bolt upright. 

“That is Miss Bassett’s niece, from America,” 
she said. 14 Do I understand yon know her?”- 

Captain Barold turned to confront her, evi¬ 
dently annoyed at having allowed a surprise to 
get the better of him. All expression died out 
of his fece. 

44 1 traveled with her from Framwich to Stam¬ 
ford,” he said. 44 1 suppose we should have 
reached Stowbridge together, but that I dropped 
off at Stamford, to get a newspaper, and the 
train left me behind.” 

44 Oh, grandmamma!” exclaimed Lucia, who 
had turned to look, 44 how very pretty she is.” 

Miss Octavia certainfly was amazingly so, this 
morning. She was standing by a rose bush 
again, and was dressed in a cashmere morning- 
robe of the finest texture and the faintest pink ; 
it had a Watteau plait down the back, a jabot of 
lace down the front, and the close high frills of 
lace round the throat, which Beemcd to be a 
weakness with her. Her hair was dressed high 
upon her bead, and showed to advantage her 
little ears and as much of hoi* slim, white neck as 
the frills did net conceal. 

But Lady Theobald did not share Lucia’s • 
enthusiasm. 

44 She looks like an actress,” she said. 44 If 
; the trees were painted canvas and the roses 
artificial, one might have sohie patience with her. 
That kind of thing is scarcely What we expect in 
Stowbridge.” 

Then she turned to Barold. 

44 1 had the pleasure of meeting her, yesterday, 
not long after she arrived,” she said. 44 She had 
diamonds in her ears *6 big as peas, and rings to 
matoh. Her manner is just what one might 
expeot from a young woman brought up among 
gold-diggers and silver miners.” 

44 It struck me as being a very unique and 
interesting manner,” said Captain Barold. 44 It 
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is chiefly noticeable for a uwg froid which might 
be regarded Os rather enviable. She was good 
enough to tell me all about her papa and the 
silver mines, and I really found the couyersa- 
tion entertaining.” 

“ It is scarcely customary for English young 
women to confide in their masculine traveling 
companions to such an extent,” remarked my lady, 
grimly. 

“She did not confide in me at all,” said 
Harold; ; “ therein lay her attraction. One can¬ 
not submit to being ‘ confided in’ by a strange 
young woman, however charming. This young 
lady’s remarks were flavored solely with an 
adorably cool candor. She evidently did not 
desire to appeal to any emotion whatever.” 

And as he leaned baok in his seat, he still 
looked at the picturesque figure which they had 
passed, as if he would not have been sorry to 
see it turn its head towards him. 

In fact, it seemed that, notwithstanding his 
usual good fortune, Captain Barold was doomed 
this morning to make remarks of a nature 
objectionable to his revered relation. On their 
way, they passed Mr. Burmistone’s mill, which 
was at work in all its vigor, with a whirr and 
buzz of machinery, and a slight odor of oil even 
in its surrounding atmosphere. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Barold, putting his single 
eyeglass into his eye, and scanning it after the 
manner of experts. “ 1 did not think you had 
anything of that sort here. Who. put it up ?” 

“The man’s name,” replied Lady Theobald, 
severely, “ is Burmistone.” , 

“ Pretty good idea, isn’t it?” remarked Barold 
“ Good for the place—and all that sort of thing. 

“ To my mind,” answered my lady, “ it is the 
worst possible thing which could hay? happened.” 

Mr. Francis Barold dropped his eyeglass, 
dexterously, and at onoe lapsed into his normal 
condition—which was a condition by no means 
• favorable to argument. 

“ Think so ?” he said, slowly. “ Pity, isn’t it 
—under the circumstances ?” 

And really there was nothing at all for her 
ladyship to do but preserve a lofty silence. She 
had scarcely recovered herself, when they 
reached the station, and it was necessary to say 
farewell as complacently as possible. 

“ We will hope to see you again before many 
days,” she said, with dignity, if not with warmth. 

Mr. Francis Barold was silent' fbr a second, 
and a slightly reflective expression flitted across 
^his face. 

“ Thanks—yes,” he said, at last* “ Certainly. 
It is easy to come down, and I should like to 
see more of Stowbridge.” 


When the train had puffed in and out of the 
station, and Dobson was driving down High 
Street again, her ladyship’s feelings rather got 
the better of her. 

“If Belinda Bassett is a wise woman,” she 
remarked, “ she will take my advice, and get 
rid of this young lady as soon aa possible. It 
appears to me,” with exalted pity, “that every 
well-trained English girl has reason to thank her 
Maker that she was born in a civilized land.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Lucia, softly, “Miss 
Octavia Bassett has had no one to train her at 
all—and it may be that—that she even feels it 
deeply.” 

The feathers in her ladyship’s bonnet trembled. 

“ She does not feel it at all!” she announced. 
“ She is an impertinent—jninx!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

There were others who echoed her ladyship’s 
words afterwards, though they echoed them 
privately and with more caution than my lady 
felt peoqssary. It is certain that Miss Octavia 
Bassett did not improve, as time progressed, and 
she had enlarged opportunities for studying the 
noble [example set before her by Stowbridge. 

On hip arrival in ,New York, Martin Basset t 
telegraphed to bis .daughter and sister, per 
Atlantic cable, informing them that he might be 
detained a couple of months, and bidding them 
be of good cheer. The arrival of the message, 
in its official envelope, so,alarmed Mies Belinda, 
that she was supported, by Mary Anne, while it 
was read to her by Octavia, who reoeived it 
without any surprise whatever. For Some time 
after its completion, Stowbridge had privately 
disbelieved in the Atlantic cable, and, until this 
occasion, had certainly disbelieved in the exis¬ 
tence of people who received messages through 
it. In foot, on first finding that she was the 
recipient of such a message, Mian Belinda had 
made immediate preparations for fain ting quietly 
away, being fully convinced that a shipwreck 
had ooourred, which had resulted in her brother’s 
death, and that his executors bad chosen this 
delicate method of breaking the news. 

“A message by Atlantic cable?” she had 
gasped, “Don’t—don’t read it*, my love. L— 
let some one else do that. poor—poor child! 
Trust ip Providence, my love, and —and bear up. 
Ah* how I wish I had a stronger mind, end oould 
be pf more service to you!” 

“ It is a message from father,” said Octavia. 
“Nothing is the matter. He's all right. He 
got in on Saturday.” 

“Ah!” panted Miss ; Belinda. “Are you 
qyiU cure, my d**r—you quite sure?” 
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“Thai’s what he says. Listen.” 

“Got in Saturday. Piper met me. Shares 
looking np. May be kept here two months. 
Will write. Keep up you spirits. 

Mabtiit Bassett.” 

“Thank heaven I” sighed Miss Belinda, 
“Thank heaven!” 

“ Why ?” said Octavio. 

“Why?” echoed MisB Belinda. “Ah, my 
dear, if you knew how terrified I was: I felt sure 
that something had happened. A cable message, 
my dear! I never received a telegram in my 
life before, and to receive a cable message was 
really a shock!" 

“Well, I don’t see why,” said Octavia. “It 
seems to me it is pretty much like any other 
message.’' 

Miss Belinda regarded her timidly. 

“Does your papa often send them?” she in¬ 
quired. “ Surely it must be expensive.” 

“ I don’t suppose it’s cheap,” Octavia replied, 
“ but it saves time and worry. I should have 
to wait twelve days for a letter.” 

“Very true,” said Miss Belinda*."but—” 

She broke off with a rather distressed shake of 
the head. Her simple ideas of economy and 
quiet living were frequently upsfet in these times 
She had begun to regard her niece with a slight 
feeling of awe, and yet Octavia had not been do¬ 
ing anything at all remarkable in her own eyes, 
and considered her life pretty dull. 

If the elder Miss Bassett, her parents and 
grandparents had not been so thoroughly well- 
known, and so universally respected; if their 
social position h'ad not been lo firmly established, 
and'their quiet lives not quite so highly respect¬ 
able; there is an awful possibility that Stow- 
bridge might even have gone so ihr as not to ask 
Octavia out to tea at all. But even Lady Theobald 
felt that it would not do to slight Belinda Bas« 
sett’s niece And guest. To omit the cfistomary 
state teas would have been to crush ihnoceht 
Miss Belinda at a blow, and place her—through 
the medium of this young lady who, alone, de¬ 
served condemnation—beyond the pale of aH 
social law. 

“ It is only to be regretted,” said her ladyship, 
“that Belinda Bassett has not arranged thing! 
better. Relatives of such an order are certainly 
to be deplored.” 

In secret, Lucia felt much soft-hearted sympa¬ 
thy for both Miss Bassett and her guest. She 
wold not help wondering how Mist Belinda be- 
emne responsible fbr the calamity which had 
&Hen upon her. It really did not seem probable 
that she had been previously consulted as to the 


kind of niece she desired, or that she had, in a 
distant manner, evinced a preference for a niece 
of this description. 

“Perhaps, dear grandmamma,” the girl ven¬ 
tured, “it is because Miss Octavia Bassett is so 
young that—” 

“ May I ask,” inquired Lady Theobald, in fell 
tones, “how old you are?” ( 

> “ I was nineteen in—in December.” 

“ Miss Octavia Bassett,” said her ladyship, 

“ was nineteen last October, and it is now June. 

I have not yet found it accessary to apologize for 
you on the soore of youth.” 

But it was her ladyship who took the initiative 
and Bet an expiring for entertaining Miss Belinda 
and her niece, in company with several other 
ladies, with the best Bohea, thin bread and butter, 
plum o&ke, and various other delicacies. 

“What do they do at such places?” asked 
Octavia. “ Half-past five is pretty early.” 

“We spend some tiihe at the tea table, my 
dear,” explained Miss* Belinda. “And after¬ 
wards, we—we converse. A few of u* play 
whi^t. I do not. I feel as if I was not clever 
enough, and I get flurried too early by—by 
differences of opinion.” 

“ I should think it wasn’t very exciting;” said 
Octavia. “I don’t fancy I ever went to an 
entertainment where they did nothing but drink 
and talk.” 

“It is not our intention or desire to be 
exciting, my dear,” Miss Belinda replied, with 
mild dignity. “And an improving conversation 
is frequently most beneficial to the parties 
engaged in it.” 

“I fear,” Octavia observed, “that I newer 
heard much improving conversation.” 

She was really no fondeV of masculine society- 
than the generality, of girls, but she could not * 
help wondering if there Would be any young 
ipen present, and if indeed there were any young 
men in Stowbridge who might possibly be pro¬ 
duced upon festive occasions, even though 
ordinarily kept in the background. She had not 
heard Miss Belinda mention any riiaseijline name, 
so flu?) but that of the curate of St. James’s, and 
when she had seen him pass the house, she had 
not found his slim, Mack figure and faint 
ecclesiastic whiskers especially interesting. 

It must be confessed that Miss Belinda 
'Suffered many pangs of anxiety in looking for¬ 
ward to her young kinswoman’s first appearance 
in society. A tea at Lady Theobald’s house 
constituted formal presentation to the Stowbridge 
world. Each young lady, Within the pale of 
genteel society, having arrived at years of 
discretion, on returning home from boarding- 
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school, was invited to tea at Olddough HalL 
Daring an entire evening, she was the subject of 
watchful criticism. Her deportment was re¬ 
marked, her accomplishments displayed, she 
performed her last new 44 pieces’* upon the 
piano, she was drawn into conversation by her 
hostess, and upon the timid modesty of her 
replies, and the reverence of her listening atti¬ 
tudes, depended her future social status. So it 
was very natural, indeed, that Miss Belinda 
should be anxidiis. 

u I would wear something rather quiet and— 
and simple, my dear Octavia,” she said. 44 A 
white muslin, perhaps, with bine ribbons.*’ 

44 Would you ?” answered Octavia. Then after 
appearing to reflect upon the matter a few 
seconds, “Fve got one that would do, if it’s 
warm enough to wear it. I bought it in New 
York, but it came from Paris. I've never worn 
it yet.** 

“ It would be nicer than anything else, my 
love,*’ said Miss Belinda, delighted to And her 
difficulty so easily disposed of. 44 Nothing is so 
charming in the dress of a young girl as pure 
simplicity. Our Stowbridge young ladies rarely 
wear anything but white for evening. Miss 
Chiokie assured me, a few weeks ago, that she 
had made fifteen white muslin dresses all after 
one simple design of her own.’* 

" I shouldn’t think that was particularly nice 
myself,” remarked Octavia, impartially. “I 
should be glad one of the fifteen didn’t belong to 
me. I should feel as if people might say, when 
1 came into a room, 4 Good gracious, there’s 
another!” 

44 The first was made for Miss Lucia Gaston, 
who is Lady Theobald’s niece,” replied Miss 
Belinda, mildly. 14 And there are few young ; 
ladies in Stowbridge who would not desire to : 
emulate her example.” 

44 Oh,” said Oetavia, 44 1 dare say she is very 
nioe and all that, but ■ I don’t believe I should 
care to copy her dresses. I think I shall draw ; 
the line there.” 

But she ^aid it without any ill-nature, afid sen¬ 
sitive as Miss Belinda was lipon the subject of 
her cherished ideals, she could not take offenoe. 

When the eventful eVefeiing arrived, there was : 
excitement in more titan one establishment upon 
High street, and the 'streets In its vicinity.' The 
stories of the diamonds, the gokhdiggers and the ^ 
silver mines had been added to, and embellished, ; 
in the most Ornate and startling mXnner. It was ; 
well known that' only Lady Theobald’s finis ap* ; 
preoiation of MiSs Belinda Bassett’s feelings had : 
induced her to extend her hbspitalities to that 
lady's niece. 
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[ 44 1 would prefer, my dear,” said more than 

one discreet matron to her daughter, as they at¬ 
tired themselves, 44 1 would much prefer that you 
would remain near me during the earlier part of 
the evening—before we know how this young 
lady may turn out. Let your manner towards 
her be kind, but not familiar. It is well to be 
upon the safe side.” 

What precise line of condnct it was generally 
anticipated that this gold digging and silver min¬ 
ing young persbn would adopt, it wotild be diffi¬ 
cult to say; it is sufficient that the general senti¬ 
ments regarding her were of a distrustful, if not 
timorous, nature. 

To Miss Bassett, who felt all this in the very 
air she breathed, the girl’s innocence of the con¬ 
dition of affairs was even a little touching. With 
all her splendor she was not at all hard to please, 
and had quite awakened to an interest in the im¬ 
pending social event. She seemed in good 
spirits, arid talked more than was her custom, 
giving Miss Belinda graphic descriptions of 
various festal gatherings ehe had attended in 
New York, when she seemed to have been very 
gay indeed, .and to have worn very beautiful 
dresses, and also to bare had rather more than 
her share of partners. The phrases she used, 
and the dattoes she described were all strange to 
Miss Belinda, and tended to reducing her to a 
mildly bewildered condltibn, in which condition 
she felt much timid amusement at the intrepidity 
of the New York young ladies, and no slight 
doubt of the 44 German” as a theatrical kind of 
dance involving extraordinary figures, and an 
extraordinary amount of attention from partners 
of the stronger Bex . f 

It must be admitted, however, that by this 
time, notwithstanding the various shocks she had 
received, Miss Belinda hod begun to discover in 
her young feubst divere good qualities which ap¬ 
pealed to her affectionate and susceptible old 
heart. In the first place, the girl had no small 
affeotatione; indeed, if she had been leas unaf¬ 
fected the might have been less subject to severe 
oomment She was good-natured and generous to 
extravagance. Her manner towards Mary Anne 
never ceased to arouse Miss Belinda to interost. 
There tats not any oondesoensiOn whatever in it, 
find yet it oould not be called a vulgarly familiar 
manner; it was rather an astonishingly simple 
manner, somehow suggestive of a subtle recogni¬ 
tion of Mary Anne’s youth and ill-luck in not 
having before bet more litely prospects. She 
gate Maty Anne presents in the shape of articles 
of Clothing at Which Stowbridge would have ex- 
olafimod in horror, if she had dared td wear them ; 
but when Miss Belinda expressed her regret at 
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these indiscretions, she was quite willing to rec¬ 
tify her mistakes. 

“Ah, well,” she said, “I can give her some 
money, and she can buy some things for herself.” 
Which she proceeded to do; and when, under 
her mistress’s direction, Mary Anne purchased a 
stout brown merino, she took quite an interest in 
her struggles at making it. 

“ I wouldn’t make it so short in the waist and 
so full in the skirt, if I were you,” she said. 
“There’s no reason why it shouldn’t fit, yqu 
know,” thereby winning the house-maiden’s 
undying adoration, and adding much to the 
shapeliness of the garment. 

“I am sure she has a good heart,” Miss 
Belinda said to herself, as the days went by. 
“She is like Martin in that I daresay she 
finds me very ignorant and silly. I often see in 
her faoe that she is unable to understand my 
feeling about things; but she never seems to 
laugh at me, or think of me unkindly. And she 
is very, very pTetty, though perhaps I ought not 
to think of that at alL” 


CHAPTER IX. 

As the good little spinster was ltrraying her¬ 
self, on this particular evening, having laid upon 
the bed the greater portion of her modest 
splendor, she went to her wardrobe, and took 
therefrom the sacred bandbox containing her 
best cap. All the ladies of Stowbridge wore 
caps, and all being respectfully plagiarized from 
Lady Theobald, without any reference to age, 
mze, complexion or demeanor, the result was 
sometimes a little trying. Lady Theobald’s 
head-dresses were of a severe and bristling 
order. The lace of which they were composed was 
induced by some ingenious device to form itself 
into aggressive quillings, the bows seemed lined 
with buckram, the strings neither floated nor | 
fluttered. 

“To a majestic person, the Btyle is very 
appropriate,” Miss Belinda hod said to Octavia, : 
that very day; “but to me, who is not so, it is; 
rather trying. Sometimes, indeed, I have almost i 
wished that Miss Chickie would vary a little ! 
more in her designs.” 1 

Perhaps the sight of the various articles eon* j 
tained in two of the five trunks had inspired | 
these doubts in the dear old lady’s breast $ it fti | 
certain, at least, that as she took the best cap 
up, a faint sigh fluttered upon her lips. 

“It is very large—for a small person,” she 
said. “ And I am not at all sure that amber is 
becoming to me.” 

And just at that moment, there came a tap at 
the door, which she knew was from Octavia. j 


She laid the’cap tyick, in some confusion at 
being surprised in a moment of weakness. 

“Come in, my love,” she said. 

Octavia pushed the door open, and came in. 
She had not dressed yet, and had on her 
wrapper and slippers, which were both of 
quilted gray silk, gaily embroidered with carna¬ 
tions. But Mias Belinda had seen both wrapper 
and slippers before, and bad become used to 
their sumptuousness ; what she had not seen was 
the trifle the girl held in her hand. 

“ See here,” she said. “ See what I have 
been making for you.” 

She looked quite elated, and laughed trium¬ 
phantly. 

“ I did not know I could do it until I tried,” 
she said. “ I had seen some in New York, and 
I had the laoe by me. And I have enough left 
to make ruffles for your neck and wrists. It’s 
Mechlin.” 

“ My dear!” exclaimed Miss Belinda. “ My 
dear!” 

Octavia laughed again. 

“ Don't you know what it is,” she said. “It 
isn’t like a Stowbridge cap; but it’s a cap, never¬ 
theless. They wear them like this in New 
York. And I think they are ever so much 
prettier.” 

It was true that it was not like a Stowbridge 
cap, and it was also true that it was prettier. It 
was a delicate affair of softly quilled lace, adorned 
here and there with loops of pale violet satin 
ribbon—the very thing for Miss Belinda’s fair, 
little, modest face. 

“ Let me try it on,” said Octavia, advancing, 
and in a minute she had done so, and turned 
Miss Bassett about to face herself in the glass. 
“ There,” she said, “ isn’t that better than—well, 
than emulating Lady Theobald?” 

It was so pretty, and so becoming, and Miss 
Belinda was so touched by the girl’s innocent 
enjoyment, that the tears came into her eyes. 

“ My—my love,” she faltered, “ it is so beau¬ 
tiful and so expensive, that—though indeed I 
don’t know how to thank you—I am afraid I 
should not dare to wear it.” 

“Oh,” answered Octavia, “that’s nonsense, 
you know. I’m sure there’s no reason why 
people shouldn’t wear becoming things. Besides, 
I should be awfully disappointed. I didn’t think 
I could make it, and I’m real proud of it. Yon 
don’t know how becoming it is.” 

Miss Belinda looked at her reflection and fal¬ 
tered. It was becoming. 

“My love,” she protested, faintly, “real 
Mechlin! There is really no such lace in Stow¬ 
bridge I” 
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“ All the Letter,” said Octavia, cheerfully. 

“ I’m glad to hear that. It isn't one bit too nice 
for you.” 

To Miss Belinda's astonishment, she drew a 
step nearer to her and gave one of the satin loops 
a queer, caressing little touch, which actually 
seemed to mean something. And then suddenly 
the gill stooped, trfrith a little laugh, Bnd gave 
her aunt a light kiss on her cheek. 

“There!” she said. '‘You must take it fWnn 
me for a present. I’ll go and make the ruffles 
this minute, and you must wear those, too, and 
let people see how stylish you can be.” 

And without giving Miss Bassett time to Speak, 
she ran out of the room, and left the dear old 
lady warmed to the heart, tearful, delighted, 
frightened. 

A coach from the Blue Lion had been ordered 
to present itself at quarter-past five, promptly, 
and at the time specified it rattled up to the door, 
with much spirit—with so much spirit indeed 
that Miss Belinda was a little alarmed. 

“ Dear, dear !” she said. “ I hope the driver 
Will be able to control the horse, and will not 
alloW him to go too fast. One hears of such ter¬ 
rible accidents.” 

Then* Mary Anne was sent to announce the 
arrival of the equipage to Miss Octavia, aud hav¬ 
ing performed the errand, came back, beaming 
with smiles. 

“Oh, mum,” shfe exclaimed, “you never Bee 
nothin’ like her. Tfer gownd is ’evingTy. An’ 
lor’! how you do look yourself to be sure!” 

Indeed the lace ruffles on her “best” black 
silk, and the little cap on her smooth 5 htdr, had 
done a great deal for Miss Bassett, afuf she had \ 
only just been reproaching herself fdr her vanity 
in recognising this fact herself. But Mary Anne y s j 
words awakened a new train of thought. i 

“ Is—is Miss Octavia* s dress a showy one, j 
Mary Anne?” she inquired. rt Dear nie, I do i 
hope it is not a showy dress !” j 

“I never see nothin’ no eleganter, mum,” said j 
Mary Anne. “ She wants nothin’ but' a Veil to ‘ 

' f V •• f ?• ' ' 
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make a bride out of her—an’ a becominer thing 
she never has wore.” 

They heard the soft sweep of skirts at that 
moment, and Octavia came in. 

' “ There!” she said, stopping when she had 
reached the middle of the room. “Is that 
simple enough ?” 

Miss Belinda could only look at her helplessly. 
The “White muslin” was composed almost 
entirely of Valenciennes lace; the blue ribbons 
were embroidered with field daisies: the air of 
delicate elaborateness about the whole was some¬ 
thing, which her innocent mind could not have 
believed possible in orthodox white and blue. 

“ I don’t think I should call it exactly simple,” 
she said. “ My love, what a quantity of lace!” 

Octavia glanced down at her jabots and frills, 
complacently. 

“There m a gobd deal of it,” she remarked; 
“ but then it id nice, and one can stand a good 
deal of nice ValendiCnnes on white. They said 
Worth made the dross. I hope he did. It Cost 
enough. The ribbon was embroidered by hand, 
I suppose. And there is plenty of it cut up into 
these bows.” 

There was no more to be Bnid. Miss Belinda 
led* the way to the coach, whioh they entered 
under the admiring or critical eyes of several 
modt respectable families, who had been lying 
in wait behind their window curtains since they 
had been summoned there by the sound of the 
wheels. 

As the vehicle rattled past the boarding-school, 
all the young ladies in the first class rushed tc 
the window. They were rewarded fbr their zeal, 
by a glimpse of a cloud of muBlin and lace, a 
charmingly dressed yellow-brown head, and a 
pretty face, whose eyes favored them with a 
frank stare of interest. 

“fehe had diamonds in her ears!” cried Miss 
Phipps, wildly excited. “ I saw them flash. Ah, 
hoW I should like to see her without her wraps! 

I have no doubt she is a perfect blaze!” 

[TO BS CONTtNUKD.] 


FAYE OF THE I^LE. 

Bt B. R. 4’NV-LTT. 


Oh, queen on thy sea-cliff throne! 

Faint falls, on thy high retreat, 
The far-off, fluctuant moan 
Of tirelees tides that heat 
Soft shadows of love's sweH mood. 

Mellow thy deep, clear eyes; 
Far-fixed o’er the shimmering flood. 
Where the purpling sunset dies. 


The strength of thy gold, gold hair. 
Stirred from its folded rest, 

In the soft, sea-laden air, 

Out of the gates of the West I 
(fa, queen of a day gone by 1 
Oh, haunting music sweet, 

Of summer winds that sigh 
Of tides that tirdasa beat! 
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Wholly platonic. 

BY XLLA WH11L11. 


Lbs Bronson leaned back in bis office-chair, 
with his hands clasped behind hit head, and 
thought what a remarkably lucky fellow he had 
been, all his life. 

He had inherited, not only a fortune, but am 
honored name. He had married an heiress and 
a beauty. His home was one of the most popular 
resorts for wealth and fashion in the city. What 
more could he wish ? 

“It's partly owing to luck,'* he mused, “and 
partly to a ooof head. “I bad a good lift to 
begin with, and I did not Bpoil it by any reck¬ 
lessness or folly. I didn't gb into mining specu* 
lation, like Tom Woods, and sink my fortune; 
and I didn’t fall in love, like Will 8impson, and 
disgrace myself and family by a low marriage. 1 
have a wife that my reason approved of, who had 
position and money and beanty, and consequently 
everything has gone bn* like clock-work. We 
have never pretended to bet desperately in lqve 
with each other; and yet we are as happy as 
larks. I allow her to have her way; she leads 
the fashion; I am proud to see her admired and 
sought after. On her part, she lets me do as I 
please; I am never disloyal to her; altogether 
we are a very happy couple. What is called love 
is merely imagination.” 

With this philosophical assertion, Lee Bronson 
arose, looked at his watch, and went home to 
dinner—and to Fate. 

Leaving his hat in the hall, he ran upstairs to 
his room, whistling softly an opera air, but when 
on the first landing, he came suddenly face to 
fece with his wife, and a lady. 

A very slight* erect figure, clothed in some 
dark, clinging robe ; a small, pale face, set ia a 
frame of dark, rich hair, and lighted by dark, 
appealing eyes. That was the picture he took in 
at a glance, as his wife* stately, and brilliant m 
rustling silk and gems, came to the stranger’s 
aide and said: 

“ Bo, dear, this is my husband—and Lee, this 
is my old school friend, Ro Radoliff, whom I have 
act seen in ten years.” 

Lee expressed the proper amount of plcasurfc 
at meeting a friend of his wife’s, and passed on 
to his room, f|hile the ladies descended te the 
parlors. As i&e stood brushing his handsome 
locks befere the mirror, he oould net but think 
what a contrast there was between the two women j 


he had just met—the stranger so slight, so pale, 
and hiawife* so sumptuous in.her proportions, 
so brilliant in coloring. ■: 

“ Maud always does; rather put other women 
in the shade,” he said, mentally. “ I never saw 
a woman yet that oould quite hold her own in her 
presence,” 

But after dinner, when they gathered in the 
parlors, Lee Bronson found that he had at last 
met a woman who could, in regard to some 
things, more than “ hold her own” with his wife 
—one whose rare conversational powers did for 
Maud, what her beauty did for other women, 
viz.: left her in the shade. 

Ro Radoliff was a rare talker—a woman who 
knew just what to say, and how to say it, and 
when to stop and listen. She was well-read, a 
good thinker of what she read, and, had traveled 
extensively as companion to a wealthy invalid. 
Lee had never met a woman like her,, and 
acknowledged as much to his wife, that night. 

“Your friend is very interesting,” he,said; 
“ it is as good as a book to hear her talk.” 

“ Yes,” answered Maud, as she brushed at her 
beautiful hair, and smiled at her lovely image, 
“ Ro always was smart. She took all the prizes 
at sohool, and was as much the delight, as I was 
the despair of teachers,, on reoitatioa and compo¬ 
sition day. We all liked her, too, she was so full 
of ftin. That was ten years ago : really it makes 
one feel old to count time by tens.” 

“ How old is your friend ?” queried Lee. 

“ Somewhere near my own age—twenty-seven 
or eight.” 

“ 1 wonder why she has never married..” 

“Well, I was,asking her that, just before you 
came home. She said she'd be^n too bpoy. 
Although she is not, and never wfe, pretty, Ro 
has had plenty of offers. Somojray, she always 
took.' But she was an ambitious girl, always 
wanting'to learn and to- see; She has been self- 
supporting too; has taught school, and now, for 
several years, has been a companion to, a wealthy 
invalid, who took her tbrqugh Europe. It seems 
the lady is now dead* and Bo ha* heard of a 
good opening, in op* of our: schools, for a teacher 
of French and Qeraam She is here to apply 
for it, and knowing^ I resided iothe city, looked 
me up in the directory, and came here, thinking 
I might use my influence in her favor. You 
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might see about it, to-morrow, Lee, if you hare 
time.” 

Lee promised, drowsily, to do his very best for 
Maud’s friend, and went to sleep.; ; , , 

The day following, he called upon the necessary 
officials, and made an application, for Miss 
Radcliff, which, after a few preliminaries, and a 
meeting with the lady applicant, and an txafo- 
ination of her credentials, resulted in her 
obtaining the desired position. > . . . > . 

“ Now, dear,” she said to Maud, after all this 
was settled, “ will you help me to find a boarding 
place—somewhere near you* if possible,, for L 
teach but four hours each day, and should: like j 
to be Where I could run* in and ses yon often.” \ 
“ Why not stay here ?” suggested Maud. “ We 
have plenty of room, and I shall enjoy it.” J 

“But what would your husband say to itP* j 
objected Ro. • j 

“ He will be delighted—he thinks you are j 
charming.” I 

And so Miss Radcliff was installed as a j 
member of the family. \ 

Maud Would have been glad to have introduced \ 
her fi-iend into her brilliant social circle, bnfc Ro j 
objected. j 

“ You see,” she Said, “ R takes nearly all your j 
time to attend to the demands of society. I j 
could not do justice to it and tb my school—and ! 
I never half do anything, Then it necessitates j 
a greater expenditure in dress than I can afford, i 
I shall be glad to know sofnte of your friends, \ 
but I do not care to tenter-into general society.” j 
“ Then you will he obliged to submit to a good j 
deal of Solitude,” Maud responded; “ for I am, < 
of course, out, or engaged, fbr half -the time, < 
evenings especially. You will find it dull hero, ! 
unless you can induce Lee to Stay and keep you l 
company. If you can, you are welcome to him. i 
He is very agreeable, K I hare been told.” i 

Ro laughed. “You have been told,” she! 
repeated. “ Don’t you know, from experientee?” < 
“ Well, yes, I tried to, years ago. But yon See 
Lee doesn’t care for society as I do, though he j 
likes to hate ite shine in it; and so we don’t see s 
much' of teach bthet*i ; Perhaps, that is the reason J 
we gtei on so tAeiy, ftnd never quarrel. Most 
couples See tdo' *much of each other, I think, j 
But I must be off 'and' drtess, and if Lee comes j 
in* be aS entertaining as possible.” j 

Lee did cothein; and 'Ro Was so entertaining, | 
that he (Juite the time; \ 

“ Take RO out to the opera, 1 to-morrow night, 
can’t you?" Suggested Maud, 1 that evening,Just j 
after tda; “ 1 Sm obHged lo' attend Mrs. Smithes I 
wedding reception, or T 'would go with her.! 
Lucca sings, and she will enjoy it, I know.” I { 


“Certainly, I will accompany her, if she’ll 
go,” assented Lee; and the next night saw him 
doing duty as Miss Radcliff’s escort. 

“ Lee says ynu are a delightful companion,” 
said Maud to her friend, the next morning. “ If 
you keqp on being so entertaining, you will fare 
well at his hands. He always did rave about 
smftrt women. I really hope he will make it 
pleasant for you.” 

Pleasant it proved to be far Miss Radcliff. 
Intellectual women are avaricious of appreciation; 
and no more appreciative man ever lived than 
Lee, Bronson. Miss,. Radcliff’s conversational 
poWers were an ever increasing delight to him. 
It was like looking upon a beautiful picture, to 
listen to her vivid word-painting of scenes and 
places Wad people ; and the intonations of her 
voice, her gestures, aU were telliAg and effective. 

“A new life has unfolded tp me, since you 
came,” he said to her, one day. “You have 
done me the double favor of adding a valued 
friend to my life treasures, and making me more 
appreciative of my home. I spend twice the 
time here I used to, and Maud says she doesn’t 
see how we ever lived without you.” 

“ It is Tory pleasant ta beSo well liked,” said 
Ro, gratefully. “ I Ml juok-e os if I had a Rome 
than ever in my life before.” 

Under these circumstances, it was not strange 
that the two should see much of each other. 
When Ro had been with them a month, Lee said : 

“ You have proved to me that there can exist, 
just what I have always doubted tiH now, a 
perfectly Platonic friendship. I think our 
regard for each other is the very highest type of 
it: I ei\joy your society more than that of any 
other person I know. I admire you exceedingly, 
and yet there is nothing, which the most 
Puritanic mind could object to, in my regard. 
It is as if I had found a perfectly congenial 
companion of my own sox.” 

“ It is quite as I fael—and 0 very delightful 
bond,” responded Ro* and yet there was some¬ 
thing that jarred in his words*, 

No woman, however brilliant intellectually, 
likes to think that She is looked Upon, to a “ flne 
fallow” by any men^—that 'she fat# no hold upon 
him as a woman. Ro could not hate described 
the nameless dissatisfaction she felt, at his words, 
and yet it was there. ' ' 

Two weeks later, she sat reftdhtgHo hint, in the 
little boudoir—MandV—wher^ they often spent 
the after-dinner hours—while Maiid was resting 
and dressing. Ro sat on a Uttte ojfoman, almost 
at Lee?s side. She was dressed tin a clinging 
black robte, and the loose sleeve fall back from 
and exposed her beautiftil white arm and hand. 
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As she finished reeding, end looked up at 
Lee, with her soft, dark eyes, to ask hia opinion 
of the poem she had jost rendered so finely, she 
saw a new look in his feoe. He leaned over, and 
laid his hand on her round arm, 

“How beautiful your arms and hands are,” 
he said; “ like chiseled marble to look upon., .1 
like to see them resting agoijist your black dress.” 

Ro bent her eyes upon her book, with a glow 
of satisfaction warming her heart. 

The look she had seen, in his face, was the 
look a man gives, when he admires a feir woman. 

He noticed her silence, but misunderstood it. 

“I hope you are not offended at my famil¬ 
iarity,” he said. “I think the highest type of 
regard is that, which appreciates everything 
about its object. . It is first drawn by mental and 
spiritual gifts; and afterward the physical graces 
come in for a share of notice. But 1 will neter 
repeat the offense of tpeokmg of what 1 notice, 
if I have pained you.” 

“ Indeed, no!” Ro answered, quickly. “ You 
did not offend me, pnly surprised me. I was 
not aware that I possessed any personal attrac¬ 
tions, that could win a moment’s thought from 
you—who are daily fed on beauty.” 

“ 1 could not, at first,” he Boid, “have told if 
your eyes were blue or black. 1 thought only of 
your intellectual gifts. But as I see more of you, 
and grow to like you more and more, and prize 
your friendship more, J. grow.also to notice the 
least things about you—your pretty gestures, 
your tasteful toilets, y ou* silken hair. Just as, at 
first, we see only the rare painting; but after¬ 
ward, grow to notice its shadows, and lights, and 
even its framing.” 

His tone was so fervent, his words so strong, 
that Ro Radcliff’s better angel whispered to her 
to be careful—fo be on her guard. 

But Ro Radcliff had reached a time in her 
life, when she. felt that desperate craving after 
something to fill her heart, which comes to every 
woman sometime—to every woman, whose heart 
is not filled already with some all-satisfying love. 
I^e Bronson’s friendship and appreciation came 
very near filling the eraviug. His late, she felt, 
would quite fill it. 

She knew, very well, he Iras upon the brink 
of loving her; that it was in her power to thrust 
him back, or drag him ovBrt and then and there 
she must decide it. like lightning, the thought 
flashed through her brain. 

“ Lee Bronson does not—never has-^-never 
will,” she reasoned, “ love his .Wife. They ere 
good comrades—nothing more: L shoiild take 
nothing from her, if I let him lovef me;' .He may 
never known that he doe* love me, though I «h«ll 


know it f*nd be satisfied. I have no fear of his 
ever saying, or thinking, one disloyal word or 
thought. But 1 vw*t bq loved—and to thrust him 
back from the brink, wbqrp.he now stands, to 
put up tfiat indefinable harriqjr every woman has 
in her power to .raise, when- the time comes, will 
be to lose, aft the old, freeftopi and unreserve in 
his society, which we both so enjoy. Why make 
him and myself uncomfortable ? I would rather 
die than rob Maud of what is hers; but to take 
wbflt no one ever had, or ever will have, unless 
1 do take—that which would never have existed 
but for me— qu' importe V ’ 

It was decided. She leaned forward, end laid 
her two hands in his* and lifted her soft eyes to 
his face. 

“It makes me very happy,” she said, “to 
know that you care so much for me. 1 am so 
very, very happy, here with you—and Maud: 1 
wonder what I can ever do to repay you.” 

She felt his heart throbbing through his hands, 
as they held hers; she saw his soul burning 
through his eyes, as he looked at her. But he 
only said: ; 

“ }fou have only to stay with ns—rand we are 
amply repaid.” . 

And then he arose, and went out of the room, 
with a bright, backward smile and glance, . 

Ah, if she oould have looked ahead, instead of 
behind her, then 1 ,. 

Lee Bronson spent more time in his home, in 
the months that followed, than he bad ever been 
known to spend during his married life. Busi¬ 
ness was neglected, and clerks left to manage 
important matters that required a cool bead. 

“Bronson is getting careless,” said his associ¬ 
ates, One day. “1 have always thought him a 
model in the business world. But he seems to 
have got the idea, that lie is on so sure a footing, 
that he can let things slide, now-a-diiys—at least, 
that’s what he is doing. He is secure enough, 
but I don’t like'to see a business man getting 
into that habit.” 

It was true enough. Lee Bronson thought of 
very little, from morning till flight, but Ro Rad- 
eliff. She hfld bound him, with that dangerous 
mental fascination, that is far more powerful, 
when once exerted over one who is susceptible to 
It, than any more physical attraction. 

He was madly,' delfiritasly happy. He was in¬ 
toxicated with a passion; that lent new glory to 
the sunrise, new greenness .to the. earth, new 
r a pt u re to life. 

He reasoned with himself, and with Ro, that 
his regard was right, good, and proper, that it 
was truly Platonic. 

“It makes ns very happy,” he said, “and it 
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wrongs no one. I admire, respect, and dm just 
as fbnd of Maud as ever. * Werd I to-live my life 
over, I would do precisely as I have done; but I 
need your friendship to Complete my life.” 

And Ro smiled in his face, and talked to him 
in her low, thrilling voice; and wore hbr Web 
closer and closer; and luxuriated in the sunshine 
of his adoration. 

And Maud t She smiled complacently, and 
said: 11 1 am so glad you and Lee get on soAnely. 
But for that, I should' feel compunctions of con¬ 
science, at giving you bo little of my time.” • 

Ro hod been a member of the family, just six 
months, when Lee brought Mason Grow home to 
dinner; and introduced him as an old friend newly 
met. Mason Grow was a man of perhaps thirty- 
five, handsome, cultured, traveled, and rich. He 
proved very agreeable, and os he was to remain 
in the city some weeks, the Bronsons urged him 
to let them see him often. 

“ I liked your friend,” Ro said, after he had 
gone. “ What a sod mouth he has. Is there a 
story in bis life?” . 

“Yes,” Lee answered. “He married, whea 
quite young, a beautiful girl, who lived only Six 
weeks after she became his wife. He has roamed 
the World over, but is still true to her memory. 
It is a loss to some Woman—for he would make 
a splendid husband, and has all that can make 
life bright: money, position, intellect. But he 
will never marry.” 

Ro dropped her eyes, and changed the convex 
sation. But the next day, when Mr. Grow called, 
she made herself so agreeable, that he begged 
permission to take her for a drive, the next after¬ 
noon. 

Lee could not have explained it to himself, but 
he felt angry, os lie saw them drive by the office. 

“IIow nice it is, that Mr.- Grow likes Ro,” 
Maud said, that night, to her husband. “ I hope 
be will continue to be attentive. I suppose he 
will never marry, bat I think he would be just 
the husband for Ro.” 

Lee bit his lip, to restrain an angry exclama¬ 
tion, and answered, guiltily enough. 

“ There is no ohanoe of his thinking of such a 
thing as marriage; and I am Bure Ro will not. 
She is not the sort of woman that marries.” > 

“Still, I think she would be better off, if 
nicely settled,” continued Maud. 

“How anxious you women are to. make 
matches,” said Lee. 

“ Probably, because we are so very happy as 
wives, that we Want our friends as well situated,” 
was Maud's response, and nothing more : waft 
said, that night. > , 

During the two Weeks that followed, Lee saw 


very, little of Ror All her leisure time was 
devoted to 1 entertaining* Mr# Grow. Lee could 
scarcely restrain Ms ’Miter impatience and 
annoyance; but he knew he must. 

“It will not be fbf long,” he said. “Grow 
will be obliged to return to his business soon. I 
can wait.” He wondered though, if Mason 
Grow did not see his iily concealed delight, when 
the latter bade them farewell. In all his life, 
Lee had never been so wretched, as during these 
faw weeks. 

He told Ro so, that evening. 

“ I fait as if I Was ail alone, in ft desert island,” 
he Bftkl, “ with no one to speak to. I don’t see 
how I ever lived before I knew yon.” 

“ And what Will you do, after I go away for 
good?” asked Rb, looking up, with soft, appealing 
eyes. “ I—I may as well tell yon now as later— 
I have promised to marry Mr. Grow, in three 
months from now. He is coming for me then.” 

“My God!” cried Lee, springing to his feet; 
and then he sat down again, white as death. 

“ Don't you approve?” She‘asked, not appear¬ 
ing to notice his manner. t“*I thought you 
Would; you spoke so highly of "him.” 

“ Oh, yes—I approve—itwOs only the thought 
of losing you out of my Iifa, that stunned me. 
But I Will get used to it.” 

• “ You have three months to get used to the 
idea,” she said; lkying a Caressing hand on his. 
“ And a friendship, so • great as yours, is 
unselfish, I am Sure.”.~ ; 

“ Yes,” he answered, quietly. “ One can steel 
himself to a great deal, iff three months. But 
I am selfish to talk like this. I do congratulate 
you, on your good fortune, and trust you will be 
happy. In the meantime, let us be as happy as 
possible—just as we have been.” 

In the weeks thftt ; followed, Rri congratulated 
herself upon her gdod luck. A faw months 
ago, she was starving—now rihe was faasting; for 
letters full of impatience and loving fdndness 
came from Mason Grow, Who was preparing an 
elegant home for her; while the worship, in Lee 
Btodsm/s eyes, grew into a Bteady fire. And yet 
the man said nothing‘tbttt any friend might not 
have said. All he did say was, 

“ HoW we shall miss you. What are we going 
to do without you.” And Ro, reading (he truth 
in his face, wondered at his self-command. 

Just one week before the time appointed for 
the wedding, Maud was going out to a reception, 
when; Lee Came into the room. 

Maud panted, and looked up at him, with 
troubled eyes.i “. How very* pale you are, dear,” 
she said, “.and yoiir head is like fire. I fear you 
afce ilL Shall I not stay with you ?” 
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“Oh, no!” he answered, “I would not keep 
jou from your friends, for the world. I am a 
little troubled about my business. Things haven’t 
gone right of late, and it will require steady 
steering to avoid the breakers. But don’t worry— 
go and enjoy yourself. I am going down to the 
office, by and by.” 

Maud went, but she carried a depressed heart, 
that night, and returned early to find that , her ^ 
husband had not yet come home. 

And Lee? Hfe had spent ah hour with Ro, ; 
and had left her to go to the office. Once there, j 
and alone, he pushed Aside the books, with their \ 
rows of confusing figures, and laid his head upon j 
his hands, and looked facts square in the face. I 

There was no self-dissimulation any more, no j 
calling things by fictitious names. He told his j 
heart, that he loved Ro Radcliff^ with an all- 
absorbing passion; that for six ninths she had 
made all of life for him ; that, strive as he would, 
the thought of losing her, giving her up to be 
some other man’s wire, was intolerable agony. 
His wife was far more beautiful. He could see 
no fault in heY either. Tel it was Ro’s voice, 
Ro’s touch, Ro’s eyes, that thrilled him, with a 
rapture akin to madness. 

“ I have always said love a matter of im¬ 
agination,” he said, mentally, “but 1 find it a 
terrible reality at last. God help the man, who 
marries, believing that love is not necessary to 
his happiness, or safety !” 

He tried to think it over quietly. Ro would 
be married, and go away, And feave them; and 
and life woqld go on as before. And then a mad¬ 
ness seemed to seize upon his brain, and ten 
thousand demons seemed tugging at his heqrt. 

In the mocking sunlight of the following morn¬ 
ing, a white and trembling messenger rang the 
bell, at Lee Bronson’s, and was shown into the 
reception-room, to await the coming of the mis¬ 
tress of the house. ,Hq saw 3ier epter, smiling. 
He left her white,, stricken, ghastly. 

“ Send Miss Radcliff to me,” was all she Sfud; 
“but do not tell her what has happened.” 


Ro came, quickly, at the summons from her 
friend, wondering vaguely what it all meant. 

The white face of Maud struck a chill to her 
heart: her words struck a colder one. 

“ My husband was found in his office, this 
mornizig—dead: a discharged pistol in his hand.” 

A wild cry broke from Ro’s lips. 

- “ Hush I” said Maud, in a stern voice, advanc¬ 
ing toward her. “ Don't speak one word—don’t 
make one lament. You know, and I know, Ro 
Radcliff, why this is. The world says it was 
business disasters—the fear of bankruptcy. Let 
the world s^y so. But do you think I am a blind 
fool? jVfy husband never loved me—I knew 
that. God knows I would have given my life if 
I could have won his love! but I knew that it 
was impossible. So 1 filled myheart with society, 
and let the wosld call me frivolous. Then you 
came—I saw how it was, after a week; saw that 
he was giving you the gold, while I hud the dross. 

{ Well, it was bittey,.but I loved him too well to 

I blame him—and I was too proud to let you know 
I saw it. I said it was a mad infatuation, that 
would burn out, after a time-r-I would wait. And 
now the end has come. Go, now, Ro Radcliff— 
J go, and wed the man of your choice, even be 
| happy as you can, remembering the home you 
| have desolated—the brave heart you have slain, 
the life you haye embittered.” 

| She pushed her guest from her as she spoke, 
| and s^ut the door. They never met again. 

| Think you Mason Grow’s wife is a happy 
\ woman ?. So says the world, for has she not love, 
| money, position and friends? Ah, yes, and 
| memory , too, sharper than a two-edged sword. 

| After her term of mourning had expired, Lee 
> Bronson’s, widow threw herself madly into the 
| vortex of society again. Her beauty became 
| dazzling, her elegance unprecedented. 

\ “ So heartless,” the world said, “ but then she 

| never did care anything for her husband, and her 
j extravagance if as what caused his ruin and 
death.” 

I Oh, discerning world 1 
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She rises from the bosom of the deep; 

The waves drip from her rounded limbs with moan. 
And lap against her sides with lambent gleams. 
Her eye* are languid still, and warm with Sleep, 
And misty with vague, half-remembered dreams. 
She sweeps aside the loosened lengths of hair < 
That, lily-wreathed, enshroud her slender form, 


And lifts one arm, that glimmers white and bars 
Up to the heavens, dark and dim with storm. 
She leaps upon the sand, and stands alone, 

With red lips parted in her strange surprise, 
nd brooding shadows creep into her eyes— 

The dim foreshadowing of the rapturous pain 
And passion that shall mar her soul with stain I 
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[Entered according to Act nf Congress, in the year 1870, by Mia Ann Stephens, in the Offloe of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.} 

CONTINUED FROM PAOS 68. 


CHAPTEB TV. 

Three days before the events recorded in the 
last chapter, a boat put out from the same water¬ 
ing-place. In this boat wcTe six persons, evi¬ 
dently prepared for a pleasant hour on the watet*. 

The day was beautiful. Summer clouds, trliite 
as snow and luminous with hidden sunshine, 
were heaped against the vivid blue of the skies in 
great embankments, that surged and broke and 
melted together in a thousand picturesque forms 
evanescent as dreams. 

Peaks and pinnacles 3hot upward from the 
vapory ohaos for a moment, and broke down, 
leaving the heAd of a giant pcThaps, or the great 
wings of an eagle in thelf place. Battlemented 
towers, grand and colossal, rose up proudly, but 
undermined by abysses and hollows that seemed 
paved with pearls, stood distinct as hewn marble 
for possibly a whole tninute, then sunk Into a 
ruin of broken walls, that formed into ridges, or 
floated off in long, feathery billows that scattered 
their silvery whiteness (hr and wide, till the blue 
softened into pale azure beneath it, and coming 
out through a mist of gossamer lace-work, became 
intense again. 

The very shadows of those clouds, cast down¬ 
ward on the sea, were pleasAntct- than the sun¬ 
shine of other days; for they brought')ebt from 
the water, soft, opaline tints, that melted tenderly 
into the diamond sparkle beyond, and subdued 
them into one harmonious whole. , 

Three of the inmates of the boat, that had thus 
put out, were females, one of them richly appar¬ 
eled, and seated under the shade of a parasol that 
had some faint rose tints in its lining. The soft, 
south wind that brought a scent of leaf and 
flower from the land, stirred the fringe that 
drooped around it, and swept the lady’s cheek as 
if it were a pearl, just ripened into redness.. 
Upon the crimson cushions of her seat, one of 
those rare Persian shawls that seem matted with 
all the tints of an American forest in autumn, 
had been spread, and partly*drawn over her lap. 

On a cushion at the lady’s feet, a little girl was 
Bitting, with her head thrown back upon the 
mother’s lap, and her faoe uplifted to the sky, 
full of wonder and ehiidish delight. 

( 140 ) 


In the stern, a young man, tall, well-formed 
and vigorous with perfect health, was sitting, 
with one hand laid carelessly on the helm, and 
his eyes uplifted to the tumultuous shifting of 
the clouds that had so completely fascinated his 
tiny daughter. 

“Look, Laury, look. The heavens are won¬ 
derfully grand, to-day. Did you ever see cloud* 
so full of light f” he said to his wife. 

The lady, wtotiaclbeen absorbed by her child, 
wondering what fancy could have brought that 
wrapt expression to her brown eyes, stooped to 
gather a kiss from the smiling and parted lips, 
before she answered her husband. , 

“ Yes,” she said, glancing upward, but drop¬ 
ping her eyes again the next moment, for what 
were all the glories of the sky compared to that 
sweet face in her lap? “Yes, everything is ro 
lovely, one does almost feel as if heaven must be 
close to us.” 

Then she stooped again, took the child’s hand 
in hers, and Boflly kissed its dimples. 

“ What are you thinking of? What are you 
looking for, Dora?” 

“Dosy’s looking for de angems,” whispered 
the child, under her breath. 

Angels?” 

The child made a faint motion of the head, 
but did not turn her eyes from the clouds, where 
they dwelt wanderingly; not speaking a word, 
though her lips parted like a carnation bud 
waiting for the de*. TUtm she lay awhile, in 
wrapped sileUcA Then a Smile broke over her 
face. 

“DofA, what 5s it?” questioned the mother. 

“Tliey’s cornin’. Dosy sees der wings, Dosy 
does.” 

The young mother felt a breath of cold pass 
over her. Somehow, she could not bear to hear 
the little one talk in that way, sweet and ani¬ 
mated ns her voice was; for she knew how deep 
and dark was the valley that must be passed, 
before her child could fihd the Angels she waa 
searching for. 

“ No. Dosy only thinks she sees them.” 

The child turned her eyes on the mother, 
incredulous; then searched the skies again. 
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“All done,” she said, mournfully. “Dosy 
sees noffen now. They’s hid in de snow.” 

“ But, my darling, you cannot see the angels. 
There is nothing like them up there.” 

“ Don’t^de angems live in hebben, mamma?” 

“ Yes, Dosy; but that isn’t heaven.” 

The child started up, rested one elbow on her ; 

I mother '8 lap, and looked at her, reproachfully. 

“ Papa said it was heaven. Didn’t 06 , papa ?” 

The young man reached out his arms, lifted the 
child to his bosom, and kissed heir tenderly. He 
could not explain to the little creature that the : 
love in his heart, and the period beauty that sur¬ 
rounded him, made the hour Stub-place heavenly 
to him, and, like her fnother, he felt a thrill of 
dread pass over him, as she thus spoke. 

“ But, papa, Dosy whnt to go to heaven.” 

“ No—no!” exclaimed the father. 

A.str&nge solemnity fell on the child at this. 
Leaving her father’s arms, she seated herself; 
quietly on the cushion, and watched the skies in 
wistftil silence. 

All this time, the boat was moving on, pulled 
by two lusty oarsmen, with long, lazy strokes; 
for they too felt the influence of the day, and 
enjoyed it without much effort of strength; 
besides, one of the men, a handsome young 
fellow of the island, was so pleasantly occupied 
with the smiles and side glances of Dorn’s 
nurse, who sat facing him'in the bow of the 
boat, that his oar dragged half the time. More 
than once, in trying to recover himself, he sent a 
shower of drops over the ribbons of her French 
cap, which she shook off with a coquettish ges¬ 
ture of forgiveness that absolutely enticed a 
renewal of the offence, and' brought a great 
flush of red into the boatman’s face. , 

At last, the boat entered a small cove to wKJoh 
the land came doWn in crescent-form, edged by a 
soft, sanded beach. 

Dora seemed to recognise the place; for she j 
started up, and clapping her hands, began to 
search among the cushions, for something that the 
scene, evidently, had brought to her mind. 

“Is this it?” said the lady mother, holding np 
a rosy-lipped sea sh^Jl, which she had‘ bought 
from a sailor, at Southampton, on her Way to the 
island. r 

The cldld stumbled over her cushion, in eager 
haste to reach the shell, which the maid had told 
her would talk of the sea, everything was still, 
and she would hold it close to her ear. Dosy 
understood very well that she irks to try thal ex¬ 
periment on the wirite sind of the beach, out 
yonder; that she ihttsi sit'in one plaCe^ and never 
look away from the water' nor turn her head, ho 
matter what happenedbut wait and wait quiet 


as a mouse till the shell, ready to talk, brought 
its message from the sea. 

All this had been impressed upon the child, 
with wonderful ingenuity, and she was quite con¬ 
scious that some secret lay in the matter, which 
whs to be kept all to herself. So, meeting the 
eye of her nurse, she settled down again on her 
cushion, demurely, pursing up her .mouth, and 
folding her hands to convince that rather startled 
person that she was to be depended on.. 

On one side of the cove a little, causeway of 
stones ran into the water, by which the lady 
passed on to the sands without wetting her feet. 
HeT hUBband followed, with Dora in bis arms, 
and the nursery maid came tripping after, with 
the top of her second-hand French boots quite 
visible from under her daintily uplifted skirts. 

The moment Little Dora was placed on her 
feet, she ran to the maid, and seised her dress. 

“ Now,” she said, “ now jaate the shell talk.” 

The girl pat on a mysterious expression of 
countenance, and lifted a finger to her lips. 

“Not yet>” she ^said. “The sea only talks 
when people are quite alone. Dora must wait.” 

“Well; by am by 1” answered the child, nod¬ 
ding her head in response to the mysterious look, 
and with exquisite imitation, the little creature 
put her own tiny finger to her mouth. 

Up and down the beach,. Mr. Vance walked, 
With bis wife, while the maid, to whom Robert, 
the oarsman, had brought a little shovel and pail 
from the boat, was digging wells from the sand, 
finding cockles and drifts of sea-weed among the 
foam, and otherwise amusing the child. 


CHAPTER V. 

Atom awhile the young man led his wife under 
some trees, that were near, and lured by the scent 
of woods and fields, went on and on, till they lost 
sight of the Cove. The hedges were in foil bloom, 
and among them they now and then were plants 
which reminded them of that happy season in 
Italy, when the' honey-moon, that had never 
waned, was bewildering in its dawning radiance. 
The banks and hollows, toO, were foil of wild 
flowers; great dog violets starred them with blue; 
and in the woods Wild hyacinths were abundant, 
filling the air with color and fragrance. The lady 
gathered these flower* as she passed along, here 
picking a bunch‘of myrtle, there a shrub of jessa¬ 
mine, With a little cfy of surprise that such 
| things could be found growing wild, in England. 
When both haiids Were foil, she sat down upon 

1 a bank by the side of a line they had wandered 
to, tfod heaping the frigrhnt spoils in her lap, 
began to weave them together in a wreath which 
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she smilingly said was to crown little Dorn on 
her way home. 

“Come, Asher, make yourself useful," she 
said, with a soft, happy laugh, sorting the flowers 
with her fingers, in search of some contrast for 
her violets. “ Get primroses. They must be 
somewhere about—something yellow, at any 
rate, if yon hare to tear your hands in the gorse 
bushea.'* 

“Primroses, if we can get them," answered 
the husband, “ butno thorns for the darling. If 
they must eter come to her, it shall not be from 
our hands." 

The lady looked up, earnestly, a moment; then 
a smile oame into her eyes. 

“ Why, Asher, how serious yon are. At if I 
thought of suoh a thing I But See, Lam waiting 
for the primroses." - ( 

The man went Off, hunting along the. hedges 
for the desired flower. He came back, at last, 
with a tuft of yellow blossoms in hip hand. 

In obtaining these flowers, he had climbed a 
bank, and taken a surrey of the other aide of a 
stone wall that divided the lane from a meadow, 
through which a small brook, was flowing toward 
the i sea, but lost itself in the sand. By this 
brook, he saw quantities of cowslips, glowing 
like gold among the reeds and grass. With a 
rigorous leap,he. cleared the wall, run along the 
winding of the brook, gathering cowslips and 
rushes os he went. 

Farther up the brook, was a clump of young 
trees, with some wild Tines trailing from their 
branches to the water, which, being deep and 
clear in that place, took a soft, green tint from 
the cresses that lined its bed. As Mr. Vance 
leaped the wall, a girl, who was* wading in the 
brook, with her apron half full of damp crosses 
gathered close in her band, ran up stream to the 
shelter of the Tines, seised a branch, pulled 
herself behind the shelter of , the trees, and 
crouched dpwn there, panting for breath and 
peering through the leaves, with her great black ; 
eyes gazing at him, like tko*e of acme wild animal,: 
when watching the ,mpyements' of a hound. 

No, it, was not eaeotlj like that; for as the I 
girl gazed, the startled look went out from her; 
features, and the fire softened down to velvety I 
softness in her eyes.. The youqg mother, out! 
yonder, waiting for, her flowers, had npt looked ] 
more tenderly, on little Dora tfaan this strange | 
creature did upon the man who,wos gathering] 
them. If lie took, a step nearer, she held her 
breath and crouched close to the ground* tremb¬ 
ling, yet thrilled with [& delight that was full of 
pain. Her eyesj^Qyer turned from the man, but 
took in every movement of his form greedily. 

\ 


If he turned to go, the panting of her breath 
ceased; if he turned bis faoe that way, it came 
back witha sob. 

This only lasted a few minutes; for cowslips 
wore plentiful, and .Mr. Vance had no trouble in 
filling his hands.; though he did linger by the 
stream awhile, looking up and down where the 
waters Ware choked up With thin gold, or poured 
in crystal wanes .over it, between banks so blue 
with violets, that to gather more, he must have 
cast those that het had awaty. 

As he stood thus, halMempted to fling his 
spoils into the brook for the pleasure of plun¬ 
dering it again, the giH hcrer turned her eyes 
from him an instant! She Vras comparing his 
presence with the youth she had known years 
—not many, but years—before, when that noble 
form was taking its fits! growth of manliness, 
and worship was a faint word for the childish 
passion of lore she had laid at his feet, and 
which shook her slender person from bead to 
foot, now that her soul had power to love and 
suffer like a woman. • 

Perhaps a minute, the man stood enjoying the 
beauty bf the scene, then be turned, leaped the 
wall, and disappeared. Then she arose, stood on 
tiptoe, steadying herself by the nearest tree, and 
batched for another glimpse, of him; but the wall 
was high, and she saw nothing. 

Dropping her wAterrOresses into the brook, she 
leaped across it, and ran down its course, leaving 
prints of her bore and wot feet in the grass, as 
she ran. Noiseless os a bird in flight, and 
settling down like one, she crouched low by the 
wall, so clqse to the lady, who was on the other 
side, that only a few stones separated them. 

The soqnd of a sweet cheerful voice* calling 
put to the roan, had led her to the spot. 

“ Ah, now I see where you have been!” said 
the lady, as her husband came flying over the 
wall. “ 1 think no one ever disappeared so 
suddenly." 

“Scaling battlements and fording w 0 *** for 
the sake of my : lady love,” answered Vance, 
laughing, as he laid the meadow flowers at. her 
fret. “Here is plenty of gold to match your 
violets, but no primroses. 4 ’ 

“They are beautiful. Just what I wanted. 
Primroses would. be pale compared So these," 
said the lady, selecting some half open buds 
from the rushes at her feet, “ Now our darling 
shall be crqpned like a Utile queen; if I could 
give her a real crown it would, suit me better." 

“I have already given her something better 
thqu a real cnQwn," said Vance, throwing himself 
on ihe turf byJjej; side. 

“ I do not exactly see when or how." 
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“ When I obtained the. fairest and best Woman < 
on earth for her mother/’ he said, with a touch < 
of deep feeling , in his voice, *fwhimi I g&tfe that i 
mother the first lave ofalafe. What king can 
offer a better inheritance to .his child.” > ; 

“The first love of a life,” repeated the lady, : 
viih a blush that made l;cr seem girlish for the < 
moment. “Now, I sometimes wonder if ahy 
woman can quite make herself sore of that, ; 
Tell me, Asher, if ever-—before we knew.each ; 
other, perhaps—you loved, or tbodght you loved, 
some other person. I really am a little curious to ; 
know.” 4 

Vance lay by her side for half a minute, im 
thoughtAil sileoce, before he answered. 

“ You are thoughtful,” said his wife. “ I did 
not think my question' Woidd make yon so/f 

Therb was a touch of pain; in hervoioetbat 
troubled him. He took hbr hand frdm among 
the flowers and kissed it tenderly. 

“Thoughtful. Yes; yofcur question has tnadc 
me that, bemuse I Was onstrexfin^it. as well as I 
eonld to myself.” . \ 

“Is there so.mifeh doubtfV questioned the 
wife, evidently more and mare disturbed. 

“ You shall judge for yourself,!* he said; “ for 
I will teH^M alliabout it.” 

“ First tell ffife the lady’s name—do I know 
her? Was she fair,ori—ofv—” 

“Fafav” said Vance, interrupting her eager 
questions, with a laugh. “No, no? dark as a 
gipsy. Instead of being a lady you might know, 
the poor thing was somewhere between a flower 
girl, and! what the Americans call a tramp.” 

“Oh, Vance, in love with a thing like that?” 

“But was I in lore? That is a question we 
are trying to solve. Wait till you hear the 
whole story.” 

“ I have hardly the patience,” answered the 
lady, tearing some of the flowers from her 
wreath, and flinging them from her. 

“Oh! it? is nothing so very.terrible, sweet¬ 
heart. Only a poor little street wanderer, that I 
wm very sorry far once.” 

44 Was that before you met me?” 

41 Nearly n year before that happy day.” 

44 And you took a deep interest in ker.” 

“Yes; I cannot deny that.” 

44 She most hare been, beautifbl then.” 

14 No; picturesque, darken, mere child, Laura; 
hut wonderfiilly bright, and with the voice of a 
*ild bird. It was that which 1 first drew my 
tttention to her. She was standing near the 
dub, one night, and had a- lot of half withered 
flowers to sell. Understand me, af poor, staffed 
girl, with great black eyes r andi Utile bark fleet, 
sprinkled with mud from the crossings. The 


; ljght from the club house was full upon her, and 
| you have no idea what a picture she made, in 
that red woolen dress, stained to purple in places, 
thht foil below her knees in a fringe of rags. It 
was pitiful to see her shrink, and look around 
for some, shadowy spot to hide in, when I 
opiproadhed her; ibr desperation alobfe had 
| brought her into the light. She had sold 
nothing all day; her poor flowers were withering, 
and she dared not carry them home. I crossed 
the street , aindepdke to her, asking her the price 
of her flowers; I think. Instead of forcing them 
u£on mb, as I expected, she lifted her face, 
attempted to speak, and. burst into tears. 

“ I have toild yon her eyes were remarkable; 
full: of tfearB, they Went’ to my hearts She was 
shivering, too, for the night was chilly. 

“'What is the matter?’ I said. *1 have.no 
wish to harm you; only to buy your roses, if 
you wish to sell them.’ 

“ She looked down at the drooping flowers, 
and then at me. 

“ 1 It is dafk in thoiktrebt,’ she said, 4 and you 
may nbt see how near dying they are.' 

“The child’s voice was low, and full of ten¬ 
der rablancholy; her language that of a far 
better olass'than her naked fbet and her squalid 
dress denoted. When I glanced at those wet 
feet, she crouched down, and strove to hide them 
under her skirt, almost kneeling in the vain effort. 

' “I took'some money from my purse, and held 
it toward hb*. r 

“ 4 Never mind if the flowers are not altogether 
fresh/ I Said. 4 They will do very well.’ 

4 ‘ She gave mu ft quick, searching glgnbe before 
surrendering h^r worthless merchandise, then 
; cast a troubled look on the piece of money. 

“ * I must not take that/ she said. 1 It is 
moro than any one ever pays for my .flowers.* 

“ 1 But I take- ail that you have. /The evening 
is cold. Yoti should be home by this time.’ 

“ 4 Horae!* she repeated, and again the tears 
sprang to her eyes. 1 Oh 1 yes, I will go' now.’ 

“She took the money, and turned away, 
drearily. I walked beside her awhile. 

“ * Have you a father ?’ I asked. 

“ 4 A father ? No, he is dead.’ 

“ * But perhaps your mother is liting/ 

4 Yes, she is alive.* 

“ It seemed to me that I detected a shade of 
bitterness in her voice, and this suggested my 
nest question. f 

‘ Is she not kind to you ?’ 

“ The girl stopped short on the pavement, and 
ldokkd in my free, Sronderingly. 

“./How did you know, sir? I never said to 
any one that my poor mother was not kind.* 
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“ * I know; but she must be Very ill off, or very 
destitute, to allow a young creature Hke you to 
haunt the streets at night.’ 

■ ‘“Oh, sir—oh, air 1 She cari’t help it. He 
makes her do it.’ t 

“ * He I Whom do you mean by he ?* 

“ * My mother’s husbandi; the man she mar¬ 
ried, and loves so much, that she ganre him 
everything to do as he pleased with. Me among 
the rest/ 

‘“You among the rest. So it is a second 
husband who sends you into the street:’ 

. But he did ndt do that till everything else 
was sold, and we turned out of house and home. 
Then, you know, mother had to let him. Besides 
one cannot see ones mother hungry, and 1 fretting 
all day over what she lias had once, without 
trying to do something. But I can’t stay to talk 
longer; for they won’t have a mouthful to eat till 
I get home; and he’s awful cross with her when 
I have to stay late. I’m just as grateful eb can 
be; but now I must go.’ 

“With these words, the girl dropped me a 
curtesy that was full of wild grace, and hurried 
away. 

“ I followed her, at a distance, through many 
dark streets, till she darted into an alley way, 
and down into what seemed to me like a cellar. 
A woman was standing at the entrance, which 
was partly under ground, dressed in some rem¬ 
nants of what had been respectable clothing. A 
faded shawl that had once been of sdme value 
was folded over a dirty cotton dress, and she was 
in all respocts more comfortably clad than the 
little girl, who ran up to her, eagerly, and 
displayed the money in her hand. 

“The woman seemed oveijoyed, and would 
have taken the money; but Myra—that was the 
girl’s name, J learned afterward-—withheld it. 

“ ‘ Let mie buy something for suppei first, then 
he may have the rest,’ she said. ‘ If you give it 
to him, he will go to some plaoe by himself, and 
forget that we are hungry.’ 

‘“Oh, Myral’ said the womah, lifting her 
voice in fctile anger. ‘You knot? that my 
Henry is the soul of honor. If he sometimes 
goes ont with his friends, it is only to keep his 
spirits up, that he may have strength to support 
us. I wonder you ever think of keeping a 
penny back, knowing how willing your mother 
is to trust him everything. How can you- be sb 
hard, after all his losses? I declare it is Just 
breaking my heart to see him brought down to 
this.* 

“ * It is breaking my heart t,o see youbronght 
down to this,’ answered the girl, sidly. 'As for 
your husband—’ 


‘“Don’t—don’t speak another word against 
your fathen.’ , 

“ ‘ He is not my father. Do you think that I 
cannot remember who was—that dear, kind—oh, 
mother, how can you bear to think of him ?’ 

“ * I can’t—indeed I can’t, Myra.’ 

1 “ How could you put another man in his 
place? He loved you so dearly 1’ 

“ ‘ Yes, he did love me—but not as Henry 
does. You forget hoW close he was.’ 

“ ‘I remember how kind he was.’ 

“ ‘ How easy it came for Mm . to stint me in my 
dresses, and the little pleasures that Henry is so 
anxious to give, me, if he only hadn’t lost so 
much. It is heart-rending to see a man like 
him—so . handsome, so broad-chested, a man 
among men—-brought down to taking shillings 
from his own step-daughter, and she clenching 
her hand on ’em like this. Why, he’s just 
dressed himself so nicely to go but. I blacked 
his boots myself, and he said nb follow in the 
street could do it better—bat you never will 
appreciate him, Myra, and that is a sore trouble 
to your poor mother. Cbme, now, don’t be 
obstinate. He’s been waiting so patiently for 
you to come Id.’ 

“ ‘ But I’m not going in till something is got 
for supper,’answered Myra. 1 The next moment, 
she flitted past me, clasping her fingers closely 
over the money, and altogether' ignorant that I 
stood in the shadows near. 

“ My curiosity was a good deal excited, and I 
resolved, if possible, to learn something of this 
strange family. In the next street, I saw the 
lights of a email public house, and went in, 
thinking that some knowledge of persons in the 
neighborhood might be obtained there. It was 
a low place, where a cautious man would not 
chre to trust himself late at night. 

“ I seated myself by one of the tables, was 
served with a can of villainous beer, and 
waited for an opportunity of conversation with 
some of the waiters j but they were all occupied: 
and taking up a three-days old jonrnal, I seemed 
to occupy myself with that, all the while keeping 
watoh of what was going oh about me. After 
this, two ©V three persons dropped in, and one 
of them asked of a waiter, who whs hurrying 
through the rootn, carrying a cluster of pewter 
mugs'by the handles, if Prime had come in yet. 

“ The man was answering, ‘ No, that Prime was 
awful uncertain, always,’ when that person 
presented hiihself, and was received with great 
consideration by the company. A table was 
instantly made dear for him* 

“ Prime was a tall, broad-chested man, with a 
fitoe that might have been handsome, and was 
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now anything but repulsive. A thick, black 
moustache and drooping whiskers concealed the 
lower part of his features, through which flashed 
now and then the gleam of strong, .white teeth. 
His gray-blue eyes were always on the alert, 
after uttering a.sentence, as if gathering the 
effect from the persons around him. This man 
took his seat at the table, threw back the lappel 
of bis coat, and swelled out his chest, os the 
waiter approached him, with more deference 
certainly than he had paid to me. 

44 * No cloth,’ he said, with the air of a grand 
monarch. ‘ Is this the way you expect to keep 
the custom of a gentleman ? Send your master 
here. I’ll give my orders to him.’ 

'* The servant went out, and the master came 
in, bowing and apologetic. Directly, a dingy 
table-cloth was spread upon the table, and I saw 
that preparations for some kind of a meal were 
in progress. Meantime, the man had thrown 
himself back in liis chair, revealing a good deal 
of rather doubtful white linen on his bosom, and 
posing grandly, while be seomed to search the 
columns of a paper he had taken up for some¬ 
thing worthy of his notice. In this position he : 
revealed to the admiring crowd a pair of small- ; 
sized, close-fitting boots, gently crossed at the 
ankles, which might have served hhn for a 
mirror when he gave that exquisite curve to his 
moustache, and lost its long ends in the abundant j 
whiskers. In fact, the man was quite a study; j 
and, somehow, I had got an impression that this | 
was the man whom I had heard of in the dark S 
alley; and that some portion of the money I had \ 
given to the flower girl, would pay for the meal 
he was so ostentatiously ordering. \ 

44 On my way out, I met the landlord, and j 
addressed him. j 

“ 4 Who is the person who just camo in?’ I 
inquired. < 

44 The landlord drew himself up. j 

44 4 That gentleman,’ he said, placing a proud \ 
emphasis on the last word, 4 is a landholder and \ 
a man of note from the Isle of W r ight, where his! 
mansion is a show place, sir. Travelers from \ 
across the Atlantic, sir, go to see it. Carisbrook 
Castle, sir, isn’t better known.’ 

“ I begged his pardon, and observed that Ihe 
person I spoke of seemed to be so much at home 
in his establishment, that I fancied he must 
belong in the neighborhood. 

44 4 Quite sol’ wqs the answer. 4 Her certainly 
gives this establishdurnt the benefit of his custom : 
when he happens to be in London, . and his 
charitable disposition often brings him into these 
parts; for I’m sorry 1 to say that * great many 
poor people swarm about here. You may see 
Vol. LXXV1I.—9. 


: him, at any hour of the day or night, going and 
coming from the back streets and dark alleys 
hereabout; for that gentleman is a philanthropist, 
and don’t care & rush who sees him at his 
charitable work. Shall I introduce you, sir? 
He is that condescending, one might take the 
liberty.’ 

44 1 declined the offer, and went away very 
much puzzled, and still doubtful about the social 
status of this gentleman from the Isle of Wight. 

44 But you are getting tired of my fbere 
acquaintance, Laura, ohd as I have never been 
Able to quite make him out, we will drop the 
follow, and epe&k of the girl. I saw her often 
after this.” 

44 1 suppose so,” murmured the lady, scarcely 
above her breath. 

44 But always by accident; for, though she 
came about the club house sometimes, and I 
often saw her gaziug up at the windows, in no 
instance did she ever put “herself in my way. 
On the contrary, if I Appeared in the street, she 
would disappear like a shadow.” 

44 That was strange,” said the young wife; 44 or 
was it that she knew a course like that would be 
sure to draw you on?” 

Vance shook his he&d and smiled. 

44 1 do not think the poor thing had so much 
policy in her mind; but I did see her again and 
again, always looking sad and ashamed.” 

44 And this touched your heart all the more.” 

44 1 suppose so ; for it was a terrible thing to 
see a young creature like that exposed to so much 
evil. I could not hear her singing in the wind 
at night, or see her offering her wares, which 
were usually the refuse of Covent Garden, with¬ 
out compassion.” . 

44 No—how could you, being so noble and 
good ?” said the young wife, lifting her beautiful 
face from its downward droop, and Bmiling upon 
him as she never smiled before, for a glow of 
conquered jealousy, lighted all her features. 
44 Poer thing—but you did not love her ?” 

44 Now that I know wliat love is—you may be 
quite sore that I never did.” 

A faint sound, from behind the wall, inode 
both man and wife pause and listen; Then each 
thought that the other had drawn a deep breath, 
and he went on : ' 

44 Still I was greatly interested. You have no 
idea how aniroUs I was at times that she might 
be redeemed from that perilous way of life; but 
my position was a delicate one. This child gave 
promise of great beauty.” 

44 Did she, indeed?” 

‘'.But that was net all. There wks 'fire and 
some subtle power under the shrinking humility 
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of her gratitude that frightened me, 1 dared not 
be as kind to her as 1 wished) but for that I 
would have taken her from the power of her un¬ 
safe guardians and provided for her in some way.’ ’ 

14 But you did not?” 

44 No; I gave her money now and then, enough 
to keep her indoors for weeks together, but was 
always compelled to force it upon her. 1 never 
met her after dark that I did not induce her to 
go home, and sometimes walked by her side part 
of the way, encouraging and warning her. It 
was in this way that I parted with her one night. 
She was not far from her wretched home, and 
paused under a street-lamp, probably ashamed to 
enter the dark alley that led to it. The poor 
thing seemed as if she wished to say something, 
for her face bore a look of pitiful anxiety, and her 
eyes were ftill of tears. 

44 Thinking that she might be in greater need 
than usual, I took a piece of gold from my pocket 
and offered it to her, without noticing that it was 
an old guinea, perforated, and with some cabalis¬ 
tic characters scratched upon it—a coin that my 
god-father had given me when I was a small lad. 
When the light fell upon it, I recognized that it 
was my cherished pocket-piece, and drew it back. 
Then I began to search for my purse, saying : 

44 4 No, no, not this. I have carried it since I 
was such a little fellow. I will give you some¬ 
thing else.’ 

44 The girl reached out her hand, eagerly, and 
a strange, wild light broke through her tears. 

44 4 Oh, sir—oh, if you would only give me 
that!’ 

“She spoke breathlessly, then dropped her 
hands, her face fell forward, and she stood before 
me in deep abasement, shocked by her own eager 
craving. 

“ 4 Forgive me, oh, forgive me I* she ple&ded. 
4 1 did not mean to be so greedy. It waenH the 
gold, only— 1 only—’ 

44 4 Only you shall have it, let the Wish come 
from where it will,’ I said. 4 This is a luck coin, 
and may bring you good fortune.' 

44 4 Oh, may l have it? May I keep it all to 
myself?’ she exclaimed, and I could see that her 
hand wan trembling, as she held it out. 

44 4 Yes, you shall hate it to keep; for remem¬ 
ber it will be bad luck to lose it. Besides, here 
is a bright sovereign to mkteh it.’ 

44 The girl almost snatched at the pocket-piece, 
but did not seem to heed the sovereign. 

44 4 This one is for use,’ I said, pressing it on 
hei, 4 it may be long before I see you again.’ 

44 She did not speak, nor did she teiioh the 
money, but stood there, mute and stricken, 
cowering, as it were, under a blow. 


44 4 You will take heed of all that I hove said to 
you, and keep indoors at night,’ I faltered, for 
her attitude of despair troubled me. 

44 Her lips parted, and she attempted to speak; 
but could not. Then a great sob broke from her, 
and snatching my hand, she kissed it wildly, 
again and again, dropped it, and fled down that 
dark alley, leaving the gold in my hand. 

44 1 followed her. 

44 4 Myra, Myra, take this,’ I pleaded. 4 You 
will need it I You must not drift into destitution 
as before.’ / 

44 She turned humbly, took the gold, andv 
glided away from me. 

44 That is all, my Laura.” 

44 All! And did you never see her again?” 
questioned the lady, moved with deep sympathy. 

44 Never,” Vance replied. 44 That week I went 
down into Warwickshire, met you, and forgot 
everything else.” 

44 But the girl loved you, poor thing !*’ Bhe said, 
44 poor, poor thing.” 

44 Heaven forbid 1” 

44 Ah, how could she help it? But tell me 
again that you did not love her.” 

Vance bent down, and kissed the fair ques¬ 
tioner on her forehead; for he had risen now, 
and was preparing to go. 44 No, my sweet wife, 
I have never loved any one but you.” 

Again that souud behind the wall, followed by 
a swift rushing sweep of the grass. 

The dark, wild girl, behind the wall, had heard 
every word of this conversation. And when the 
husband and wife arose, and prepared to go, 
leaving a heap of flowers, and a half-woven gar¬ 
land behind them, sho was darting in and out of 
the thick undergrowth near the cove, with a 
struggling child in her arms—a child she had 
been watching from that covert many a day when 
those young parents had brought it to the boach. 

During three weeks she had, Unseen, haunted 
the place, craving to lock upon one face, and 
worship it still from afar. But now a gust of 
jealous passion swept over her. The one glory 
of her life bod been swept away. She had heard 
him say that pity alone had made him so kind. 
He never loved her. Oh! could she live after it ? 

The child playing out there on the sands was 
his. She had his eyes, his smile, the same soft 
and waving hair. She was a part of him, capable 
of loving. The girl’s soul was fiamiabingy her pride 
terribly wounded. In the madnets of the mo¬ 
ment she seised upon the little creature, and bore 
her off, smothering her cries with kisses. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Lucy, the nursery-maid, while upon her knees. 
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digging wells for the amusement of her charge) : 
watched the disappearance of her employers) < 
with many side-long glances, and when they 
were entirely out of sight, her assiduity died out; 
altogether. 8he gave the fittk spade to Doey, 
pushed a heap of shells and sea-weed toward 
her with one foot, and left the little creature to 
amuse itself, while her own attention was 
given to the movements of^ Roberts the young 
oarsman, who hovered about the boat, evidently 
waiting for some signal by which he might feel 
emboldened to join that second-hand young lady, 
and share the arduous duty of enjoying herself. 
His elderly mate had settled down, comfortably, 
among the cushions of the little craft, and 
shading his eyes with his hat, was drifting oft: 
into sleepy rocked thereto by the soft swell of the 
tide, and the sweet, slumberous air that swept 
over him dreamily. ^ 

Robert became restless, at length—for Lucy, 
who never offered to look that way, saw his 
hesitation, and prolonged it as any high-born ; 
coquette might have done—so, at last, being 
desperate, the oarsman came slowly across the 
sands, and timidly approached that uneonscions 
young creature, who started and was seized with 
a maidenly tremor of surprise, apparently, when 
the oarsman spoke to her. 

“ It’s an uncommon fine day,” he said, shuf¬ 
fling the sand with his feet, and watching the 
process, with a side glance now and then at the 
girl. “ They’re all out walking. Suppose now 
that you and I just take a turn at it.” j 

Lucy looked at the little girl, and shook her j 
head doubtfully. * j 

“Oh,” answered Robert, taking courage from ! 
this uncertain denial. “ The young un ’ill do j 
well enough; besides all that, we needn’t go out! 
of sight.” 

“•Oh! we can stay here,” said Lucy. 

“ But this is in sight of the boat, and that 
fellow is just as likely to be in a oat sleep as 
anything else, and only watching to make game 
of us. I know him.” 

Lacy looked tantalisingly irresolute. 

“Besides,” persisted Robert, “little pitchers 
have big ears, and I have something to say.” 

“Something to say that this child mustn’t 
hear? Bear me!” 

“ Tes; it’s been on my mind ever since that 
day, when we first took Mr. Vance and his lady 
out. I hope you haven’t forgot it.” 

“ How could I ever?” said Lucy, casting her 
eyes down. 

“ Then if you have the heart to remember, it 
isn’t natral that you should be cruel now—just 
let’s move along, out of the range of the boat, 


where that fellow is lying like a fox, and peeping 
through his fingers, I dare say.” 

“Bear me, hew awftil pressing men can be. 
Now I dare say, you haven’t got anything to 
talk about worth listening to ; but, just for this 
once, I don’t mind.” 

“Now that’s hegrty,” was the jovial answer. 
“ Come along now.” 

Lucy scooped out a place in the sand that was 
soft and comfortable as an easy chair, into which 
she set little Dora with emphasis, and giving her 
the engraved shell, told her how to hold it that 
the great sea might teU her about the angels that 
had gone down into it. Then she reiterated a 
charge, that she shouldn’t move from the spot, 
under any circumstances whatever. 

Little Bosy was delighted; her baby interest 
was all concentrated in the shell*; and her face 
was full of mysterious gravity, as she lifted the 
curious thing to her ear. 

Then Lucy went away with her victim, smiling 
demurely at his awkward attempts at self- 
possession, and enjoying his embarrassment in 
the very depths of her coquettish little heart. 

These two kept along the curve of the cove, 
which became broken in places and was sparsely 
wooded, until they reached a rocky point, where 
quantities of sea-weed had drifted up among the 
rocks: and here Robert sat down ; for, to him, 
the smell of sea-rock was the most delicious odor 
in the world. 

11 Sit ye down by my side,” he said, “ because 
it’s just what I’m about to ask you to do, now 
and forever, so long as we both shall live, as one 
reads in the prayer book.” 

“Oh, Robert, you surprise me! How can 
you ?” 

Lucy stepped back as she said this, and looked 
the very embodiment of consternation, putting 
out both hands as if to protect herself. 

“ But that was just what 1 wanted you to come 
for. This making love with one’s eyes is like 
eating husks when a fellow’s mouth is watering 
for corn. I want you to speak out from the heart, 
and say as you love me a’most as much as 1 love 
you, and that’ll pacify me.” 

“ But if I couldn’t say that?” said Lucy, with a 
side glance that made the poor fellow’s heart leap. 

“But you have said it agin and agin, or I 
never should a got the eourage to ask you to 
; come here.” 

“Oh, Robert!” 

“Ah, call me Robert. I like that. It’s being 
; sociable. Only go on a bit, and say as you’ll 
; always do it.” 

“ But I never did let on that I loved you—oh, 
no!” 
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“ Never did. There now, it may be true, being 
so modest and particular about speaking out, but 
I’ve set my heart on it, and want to hear you 
say it; now, just give me both them little hands, 
and stoop down while I read what you won’t say 
in them eyes.” 

“ But if I have nothing to say—no, no, please 
let my hands alone; you mustn’t kiss them so. 
No gentleman ever.does that.” j 

“But I’m no gentleman—only a blunt sea- \ 
faring fellow that hardly ever goes out of sight j 
of land, but has. got a niceish bit of a house in a 
snug corner close by the sea, and a tidy bit of 
money laid up for the time we move into it man 
an wife; only say that it is to be.” 

Lucy’s face brightened under this form of love- 
making, and she surrendered both hands to 
Robert’s ardent kisses, without protest. 

“ Is it a bargain?” he said, lifting his bright 
eyes to her relenting face. “Speak out like a 
whole hearted lass, and say it’s a bargain.” 

Still the girl hesitated. 

“ More than that,” Robert went on. “There 
is something ahead of us better yet. Mr. Vance > 
has got a yacht lying off Southampton, and I’m j 
to sail in her. He’s took a fancy to me.” j 

“IIow oould he help it? I—-I’m sure ij 
couldn’t,” faltered the maid, allowing him to \ 
draw her down to his side. i 

• “ Then you do love me,” cried Robert, with a j 
burst of enthusiasm. “ At last you own up ) 


to it. Now, lass, give me one kiss on the mouth, 
and—” 

Whether that kiss would ever have been given 
I cannot telL It certainly was not at this critical 
moment; for a loud cry reached them from the 
cove, and both lovers sprang up, startled into 
terror by it. 

Running swiftly, and taking the nearest route, 
they came out upon the sands a few minutes 
after, and found Vance and his wife, white as 
death, and wild with apprehension. 

“Woman, woman—oh, Lucy, where is my 
child? Where is Dora?” cried the mother, hur¬ 
rying to meet the girl, who had taken a survey 
of the position, and was, on the instant, cool 
enough to protect herself. 

“ I cannot tell. Oh, madam, she is gone, and 
we have been looking for her everywhere I” 

“ Gone!” dRid Vance, coming up. “ But how 
—when you left my child?” 

“ No, no, not for one little minute. She was 
playing with her shells, contented as possible, 
close by the water. I heard a noise out yonder, 
went a step or two that way to find out what it 
meant, and when I turned my head, she was 
gone. Oh, madam, don’t you remember how she 
was talking about the angels as we came along, 
and wanted to go to them through the water?” 

There was no reply, for that young mother, had 
fallen, and lay like a dead creature on the sands. 
[to bb continued.] 
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Let the sable curtains fall; 

Let him rest; 

While above bis honored dust, 
Clip keeps her ancient trust, 

With her volumes dark with rust. 
Antique folios closely pressed 
To her breast. 

He has closed his eyes forever, 

As in iloep; 

And tho antiquated lore. 

That he loved to ponder o’er, 

He forgets forevermore, * 

In the silence dim and deep 
Of his sleep. 

Now the pen will never more 
8ervo the brain, 

But the many things he taught, 
And the noble works he wrought, 
Lasting monuments to thought, 
With the wisdom they contain, 
Still remain. 


^Wlien ye read the poet’s page, 

- Do ye know 
Of tbo record that it bears, 

Of alternate hope* and fears, 

Essence of the foil of years. 

Weary sight and aching brow, 

Do ye know? 

One great work is incomplete; 

And the pen* , 

Waits another hand to tell 
Of the life, whose chromclo 
Stopped when he, who wrote so well, 
Passed beyond tbs haunts of men. 
And their kpn. 

Thore is'tnmult In the land; 

But lie sleeps, 

Quietly forgetting all, 

In the* shadow of the pall; 

Stars may fade and suns may gall. 

In tho nnknown polar deeps 
Still he sleeps. 
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I had always thanked myself that I was not as 
my neighbors were. I held them to be only 
stupid drudges, with not a thought above their 
daily struggle for bread and butter. Outwardly 
I listened patiently to the recital-of their petty 
quarrels, and was hypocrite enough to say “yes” 
and “no,” “strange,” and “that’s too bad,” to 
both parties; but inwardly I was boiling with 
the desire to ask them if life was long enough to 
pay for spending the best part of it in pinching, 
and sordid saving, and talking scandal: 

I had nothing in common with them. When 
they began to gossip about each other, I tried to 
turn the conversation to books, pictures, or music; 

I spoke of the grand old hills, looking so cool and 
still in their drapery of green, in the summer, 
and blazing in the color of the golden autumn ; or 
of the winding river in the valley : things which 
brightened my daily labor, but which gave to 
them alas! no pleasure, for they thought only of 
dollars and cents, or of “ adding acre to acre.” 

There was one family in particular, that always 
filled me with a kind of fierce disgust, though I 
kept on good terms with them. They were a 
father, mother, and six children; and the family 
name was French. It was a constant struggle 
with them to keep their heads above the water- 
The father had tied a clog to himself, in early 
life, in the shape of a very pretty girl, with about 
as much brains as would keep a squirrel in tol¬ 
erable running order; but she was a great talker, 
and could gabble as much in one day as an ordi¬ 
nary duck could in two. She had no idea of 
thrift, which is so indispensable in a farmer’s 
wife, and so, year by year, the Frenches grew, if 
anything, poorer and poorer. 

The pet of the family was the youngest child, 
a bright, pretty boy, whom his father fairly idol¬ 
ized, and whom all spoiled. When he was about 
two and a-half years old, he fell ill of scarlet 
fever: and very soon his life was despaired of; 
while hi^ mother and father were both worn out 
with nursing. The latter had walked the floor, 
day after day, and half the night, for a week, 
with Jamie in his arms ; for the child clung to 
his father as if he thought only that strong man 
could save him ; and it was almost impossible for 
him to breathe when he was still. I thought 
to myself, “what will they do; they have quar¬ 
relled with half the neighborhood, and cannot 


I B HOWARD. 
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expect much assistance: what will they do?” I 
was mistaken. I had thought meaner of human 
nature, and of my neighbors than they deserved. 

One woman who had privately informed me, 
“she’d see ’em all sunk before she’d darken their • 
door,” carried off their clothes to wash; others 
went there to make beds and sweep; others to 
bake; others brought sugar, tea, and flour. I, 
who had expected to have everything to do, 
found nothing. Yes! the poor suffering child, 
would have sinking spells, when all his little 
strength seemed to leave him, and he yould 
struggle for each breath till it seemed as if each 
one would be his last. 1 found I was the one 
that could best relieve him. Then, when he 
began to revive, he would sit on the bed and call 
for milk, and then would insist on his father eat¬ 
ing with him, who would eat, with the tears run¬ 
ning down his face, until Jamie was satisfied ; all 
the poor little playthings would be brought out, 
and then Jamie would be happy, while he rattled 
the tiny cart, with a broken cord fastened 
where the horses once pranced; rolled the big 
marble; tore up the paper fans, and looked ’ 
over the horrid-looking rag babies. But 
then his throat would begin again; the father 
would commence anew the weary march ; and 
hope would die out in the weeping mother and 
sisters. At last, with just one little sigh, the 
soft black eyes closed, never to^open again. 

And now was seen still more emphatically, the 
kindness of those neighbors whom 1 had looked 
down on. It seemed as if all the door-yards in 
the neighborhood had been fobbed, for flowers 
bloomed in every nook and corner of the room, 
where the dead child lay. Among other visitors 
came an old, old woman who, going up to the 
almost distracted mother, produced a cluster of 
sweet pea blossoms, and asked her to put them 
in Jamie’s hand. “I know he liked them,” she 
said, “lie used to come and ask for* them-as fast 
as they blossomed, and now I want him to have 
these; they look.just like he did, leastways to 
me,” she added, with a sob. 

The funeral^ was the largest seen for years. 
When the coffin was lowered into the ground, it 
was into a bed of fragrant hemlock boughs, and 
flowers, so that the handful of gravel made no 
sound, for it was thrown on the wreaths and 
boquets, which lay on the coffin lid. 
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LINES. — THOSE BROWN BYES.— “TRUST IN GOD. 




I learned a lesson in those few weeks. These 
ignorant neighbors, I found, were no longer to be 
despised. They grew noble to me, when I 
thought of the sacrifices they had made. The 
delicacy with which they had offered their ser¬ 
vices, taught me no longer to wish “ I was not'as 


they were.” I felt we were, literally, as Holy 
Writ says, “ of one blood.” 

From that day, I have been, I hope, wiser, 
if not better, and certainly more charitable in 
thought. I have learned the great leeson-l-to 
w Judge Not.” 


LINES. 

BT MRS. ▲. D. DAILEY. 


I hear the patter of childish fast, 

Out iu the garden fair, 

And catch a glimpse of a sunny head. 

And I know my boy is there. 

But I let him roam at his own sweet will. 

For I know he’ll come at last. 

To the safe retreat of his mother’s arms, 

* When his happy sport is past. 

I see through the door of the Tillage school 
A boyish head bent low. 

As he works away at his simple task, 

And the hours pass, oh, so slow! 

Till I hear a ringing, boyish shout, 

And I know it is my boy, 

Who again comes home when school is done, 
And is ever my pride and joy. 

I see a youth in his hopefttl strength, 
Starting out on life’s proud highway, 

And again when his fortune he’s carving out, 
Little by little each day, 


And when with his work he is wearied out. 
His new friends beguile him in vain. 

For he turns as he did in boyhood's days, 

To home and mother again. 

I see him again in his manhood’s prime; 
Fame, Fortune are both hiB own. 

He is reaping at last the fruits of his toil, 
The harvest his haod has sown. 

But e’en in the press of his busy life, 

When harassed by toil or care. 

His steps turn back to the dear old home, 
Where hie mother awaits him -there. 

And so with us all, when wearied and worn 
With pleasure or work or grief, 

We long for home, our faithfhl friends. 

And there we find sweet relief. 

And when worn out with the life-work here. 
We go, but oh i not alone. 

But dwell with our Master in peace and joy, 
And hear from His lips, “Well done.” 


THOSE 

BY 


BROWN EYES. 

■ MM A LINN. 


Softly into mine, last night. 
Beamed your eyes with tender light, 
As we stood beneath the trees, 
Rustling in the summer breeze; 
Over all, the blue of June, 

Lighted wiph a crescent moon. 

But I could not see the skiee, 

For the light of those brown eyes. 

Oh, those eyes! their magic glance 
Holds me yet in sweetest tranoe. 
Night nor day hath not an honr. 
That I do not feel their power; 


If I wake or if I sleep, 

Still the memory I keep 
Of the tender light that lies 
In the depths of those brown eyas. 

Oh, thoee eyes 1 so calm, serene, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 

Will the woes of coming years 
Ever shadow them with tears? 

Shall my life the sunshine own, 

ThAt last night npon me shone, 

When beneath the summer skies, 
Beamed on me those brown, brown eyes? 


“TRUST IN GOD." 

BY J. 


We have no time to moan and sigh— 

With fears assailed, and filled with grief; 

For each and all beneath the sky 
One happy way will bring relief. 

Work, though the heart should throb with pain; 
Toil on, and be of better cheer; 


It. EASTWOOD. 

Work with both hands, and with the brain, 
Busy and bright, and keen and clear. 

The lot of all beneath the sky— 

We live by faith, assailed with grief; 

We have no time to moan and sigh; 

We trust in God, and find relief. 
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striped ▼•Wet. The tnnie is of cashmere, and it j striped velvet; the sides are gathered, and the 
is gathered in the middle, where it opens, and at j back is simply a straight breadth, cut square at 
each side forms a deep point bordered with the ; the bottom, and bordered with a bias band of the 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1. We give, first, this month, an indoor The silk skirt is cut with a very small train, and 
toilette of prune-colored cashmere, silk, and bordered with a knife-plaiting of the silk, sewn 
striped velvet and silk, (called Pekin velvet.) on in the centre with a vandyked border of the 
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velvet, same width as that upon the sides. The 
bodice is trimmed with the velvet, cut straight, 
and put on as coming from under the cashmere 
basque, to simulate a double basque, the under 
one being of velvet, likewise the plastroon up the 
front, and the turn down collar. The sleeves 
are trimmed to match the trimming on the skirt. 


Eight to ten yards of silk, six yards of cashmere, 
three yards of Pekin stripe, will be required for 
this costume. 

No. 2. Is a-mournipg costume of black cashmere 
and English crSpe. The plain, all-round skirt 
has one knife-plaited flounce at the bottom, six 
inches deep, headed by a band of crgpe cut on 



No. a. 


the “bias two inches wide when finished. A 
second and third knife-plaiting, with similar 
heading, finishes the front of the skirt. The 
tunic is gathered in the middle, plaited up the 
sides, and arranged in large pouffs at the back. 
The edge of it Is finished with a three inch band 
•f ordpe. The basque is pointed in front over a 
vest of osdpe, and only slightly pointed at the 


back. The sleeves and edge of the basque have 
a two inch band of crSpe as a finish. Twelve 
yards of cashmere, three yards of wide crepe, 
and four yards of narrow, will be required. 

No. 8. Next, we give the back and front view 
of a walking suit of brocli6 and plain camel’s 
hair cloth. The skirt is cut straight round, and 
very narrow. The front of it has, first, a box- 
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plaiting five inches deep, then over that is a* deep j The trimming is a narrow' knife-plaiting put on 
box-plaiting a trifle over a quarter of a yard! under the long leaf-Uke notches, which are 


deep, and stitched down in two places, as seen 
in the illustration. Above'this, the material is 


simply bound* The same is done at the back 
seam, 1 and at the bottom of the sleeves. Three 
large buttons ate placed upon the side seams of 
the baok. The edge of the basque and the collar 
are simply piped with silk to matoh. &ir yards 
of double-width oame!** hair for the skirt, three 
and a-half of brooM material. for the basque, 
will be required. 

No. 4. Is a traveling costume of gray cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet. The short, all-round 
skirt is kilt-plaited at the sides, .Ike plain tabtier 
having the effect of being buttoned on to the 
side. The tablier diminishes towards the top as 
a plastroon. The tunic turns back over the 
plaits, with a cross-band of black velvet, and is 
draped at the back in large pouffs. A row of 
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kid in cross-plaits, carried across the front in 
scarf fashion, and very much pouffed at the back. 
The whole skirt is made of the plain material. 
The basque is made of brochO, is silk and wool, 
of the cashmere; oolors to correspond with 
the color of the skirt. It is cut with but three 
*«ams in the back, two darts in front, and it 
fastens a little past the middle, opening and 
buttoning under the trimming at the left side. 


hWs ' f 
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long loops of gray mohair braid over an inch 
wide ornaments the velvet cross-bands. These 
may be put on or not, nfc the taste may decide. 
The jacket bodice Is double-breasted, and has a 
large velvet collar, slightly opened, heart-shape; 
pocket at the side, sleeve with turned back cuff, 
lined ‘with velvet, Which turns over. Eight 
yards of cloth, one yftrd of velvet, two dozen 
large buttons, four yards of wide mohair braid, 
will be required for this costume. 

No. 5. For a little girl of six to eight* years, 
we *wve in our model a costume with a pettiooat 
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and polonaise. The petticoat has simply one j put on inbands—two inches wide lor the under 
deep .knife-plaited flounce. The polonaise is cut j pert, and one inoh wide for the upper* Simu- 
Out at the bottom in large square tabs, and 
bound with gros grain silk or velvet; into the 
opening made by these tabs a knife-plaiting is 
put. The front of the polonaise buttons below 
the waist, where it is arranged in three plaits, 
finished by a bow made with two long loops and 
ends. The back of the polonaise is looped on 
the back and sides, seams to form a hollow box* 
plait at the middle of the back. The turn-down 
Collar is tied in front with a ribbon to match that 
upon the skirt. The cuff for the sleeve is 
finished with a knife-plaiting separated by a 
narrow band of silk. This costume may be 
made in either plain or basket cloth or flannel. 

If preferred, the petticoat may be of velvet, put 
on in larger plaits, or kilted from the waist. 


J No. 7. 

j lated buttonholes of braid with buttons trim the 
[jacket fronts, as seen in illustration. Larger 


No. 6. 

No. 6. Is a corsage of Pekin velvet to be worn 
with any skirt. It is double-breasted, with ; 
collar and revers turning over. Three and a-half ; 
to four yards of Pekin velvet are required; no 
trimming save buttons. * 

No. 7. Costume of beige-colored cloth, for a 
little boy of five years. There is a vest and cut- | 
away jacket, worn over a box-plaited skirt, 
which is attached to an under-waist. Buttons 
and a binding of silk or worsted braid are all ; 
the trimming required. 

No. 8. A dark paletot for a little girl is cut 
with a double front, simulating an over-jacket. 
The trimming is Pekin velvet cut on the bias, and 


No. 8. 

buttons are used upon the paletot proper. The 
back is cut in three seams. A broad sash from 
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under the ride seams ties at the back. Turn¬ 
down collar, and cuffs trimmed with the Pekin 
stripe. 



No. 9. 


No. 9. For a boy of five to seven years, we 
have a suit in striped doth, or flannel in dark 


colors, in two pieces only—the short knee pants 
and double-breasted jacket. The only trimming 
is the binding of braid, and buttons. A very 
simple and useful style. 


Patteexs q r otTR Every-Dresscs, or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children's dresses, 
paletot, etc„ muy be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns tor Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few principal patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts. Talmas,.35 eta. 

Princess Dress, . 50 M Waterproof!*, .... 35 a 

Polonaise, ... 60 “ Wrappers, . . . 35 ** 

Trimmed Skirt, . 50 Children’sDresses,plaln, 25 “ • 

Basques* . . . . 35 “ Combination Suits, . . 36 M 

Coats,.35 “ Boys'Suit Patterns, 25 to50 “ 

Cut-aways, ... 35 “ Underwear, . . 20 and 25 u 

Over-Skirts,. . . 35 * Good-fitting shirt patterns, 50 “ 

For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for Ladies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a now and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, 85 . 00 . Without instruc¬ 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming eheer- 
fuily answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to Mrs. M.* A. Jones, 
23 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMBROIDERIES ON NET. 
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PANIERE POLONAISE. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 

We give, here, an engraving of a new style 
Panibr Polonaise, the latest and prettiest thing 
of the kind that is out in Paris. * 

Folded in with this number, we give a Supple¬ 
ment, containing & pattern, fall-size, for it, out 
for a 36-inch bust. It is in four pieces, viz.: 

No. 1. The Front, which we give from the 
neck, as far down as the paper will permit. 

From this point, lengthen the pattern, until it is : 
as long as the side back, and keep it the same ; 
width as it is at the point where the pattern 
stops. 

No. 2. The Bach. At the dotted line, the 
pattern turns over, and the skirt part is given. 

No. 3. Side Back. At the dotted line, the 
pattern turns over. 

No. 4. Sleeve. 

The large notches show where the plaits are 
arranged to make the p+nier, on the seams, where 
the front joins the side back. The notch, in the 
back seam of the skirt of the back, shows where 
the looping, or rather bunching, is placed at. the j 
back. It all goes in a bunch, from the notch, | 
down to the end of the seam. The looping may j 
be placed higher up if preferred. 

The skirt, worn with this polonaise, haS five 
double box-plaits, extending from the waist in 
front; and there are two straight breadths, form¬ 
ing the back, each edged with two narrow, knife- 
plaited ruffles. The back of the polonaise falls 
over thi^ These straight breadths are better 
made to hang loose from the waist, being sewed 
into the side-seams, where the box-plaited front 
ends. A cambric foundation is used to arrange 
the box-plaits upon and for the back part of the 
under petticoat. 

By the letters, it will be seen where the several 
pieces of *the polonaise join each other. In the 
sleeve, it will be seen, the under-part is very 
narrow, and the slope different at the hand; but 
upon putting it together, it will be found all 
right, and is a very nice-fitting sleeve. 

Trim the edge of the polonaise with a narrow 
knife-plaiting. 



IIAND SCREEN, Etc., Etc. JAPANESE DESIGNS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed j In 1878, we gave one somewhat similar, which 


in colors, a Japanese design for a hand-screen. 
(156) 


was so popular, that we have often been asked 
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for another in tho same style. The present one 
is a different design entirely, yet so like in 
character, that the two would make a pretty 
pair. 

The screen may be worked on either satin, 
cloth, or brown borette. It is to be done in 
either silks or crewels. The silks are preferable 
for working on rfatin or cashmere; the crewels 
upon cloth or borette. The flowers, birds, and 
leaves are done in the ordinary crewel stitch, 
which is very plainly shown in the design; but 
in making these long stitches, always work the 
thread towards you, putting the stitch from the 
outer edge down. The stems are done by taking 
one long stitch, holding it in place, and then sew 
it down with one or more different colors as 


called for in the design. This design would be 
equally suitable for foot stool, sofa cushion, or 
table jhat.i It.'is* the Vefy latest thing out, in 
art-fancy work. 

This design, if enlarged, will also make a 
pretty ottoman cover, or chair seat. It may be 
worked, too, on a different ground, if preferred. 
All this, however, must depend on the skill and 
taste of the person working the pattern. We 
may add that Japanese designs of all kinds are 
now exceedingly fashionable. To meet this de¬ 
mand, we give, in addition to this pattern, several 
others, in the front of the book, but printed in 
black and white. We also feivc, in the Chit- 
Chat, directions how to work them, with stitches, 
colors, etc., to be used. 
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CHATELAINE BAG. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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A bag, to be worn at the belt, is once more i cordon-net. The small cable cord bordering the 


fashionable, as it was in the days when our 
mothers were girls. We give, h*r$, a design far 
one, to be made of crimson velvet, and ornamented 
with pale blue embroidery, edged with gold 


bag is also gold. The appliqud on which tho 
initials are embroidered is blue satin. Tho 
lining matches the appliqud. The back of the 
bag is plain velvet. 
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BASKET FOE SOILED LINEN 


BY MRS. JAMS WEAV1R. 



The basket is of wicker, ornamented with j edged with a deep fringe. A square of crash, 
bands of crash, embroidered with crewels in j ornamented with narrow stripes of cross-stitch 
cross-stitch. (Any design will do.) The bands are ! and deep border and fringe, is placed on the lid* 
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The foundation is fine white cashmere or flan¬ 
nel, and the design is embroidered in six 
different shades of bine silk. The leaves and 
flowers are in satin stitch, and the hearts of the 
flowers in French knots. When completed, the 


qnilt is lined with bine Mareeline silk, and 
wadded with wool. It is then edged with a 
plaiting of blue satin ribbon, headed with a blue 
cord. Any simple design will do well for the 
embroidery; or it can be braided, if preferred. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ( Drawing-Room Curtains.—A fatprite plan with rwpoct 

. „ T mu . _I - l to luce or muslin curtains is to drape them across the 

Art Embed,»KEY^AP.J.»».-T b.-a^ pattern, for ^ «« h olber haif-wa, up the window, rather 

the. month, U a very l*a«tif.,l deaign, m Japenme embroid- ’ curtain which .tart, from the right- 

ery, for a hand-screen. Or it limy used, if enlarged, for an UI *“ ’ _ „ , . . . .. loft on . _ n 

J , i • i* • hand side is draped or fastened back at the left, ana an 

ottoman, clmir seat, etc., etc. The directions for working it > 9 __ or 

, ’ ; enormous bowr of silk ribbon, either crimson or blue, or 

may be found on another page. ; wbllU)Vw . ^ with the furniture of the room, 

Art embroidery, a. dj.ttngui.hed from the more ordinary , ^ on tho curtoln , wbere they croM ln the centre; 

old-fashioned kind, is becoming, every year, morp fashiou- .111 u * n ..it. r 

uiu iwuioiieu » , a. ^ ^ ^ others have each curtain fastened back by a somewhat smaller 

able; and the deign, from the Jjtpamwo are ranked1 hiet in , ^ curtuin . lr(J h tbe once lulual Bt yle, 

art embroidery, a. being tl.e moat auggeetire. In tb. front roeeU ng in the centre of the window, 

of the number we gtve, therefore, two page, of other lued or m , h „ bIlnd of plain book 

designs, and will add,(here, instructions how to work them. \ * , »uintmit «nv 

® ' ra , . .! «U ti. 1 . Km muslin; this is placed directly over the window without any 

The first, it will bo seen, is a king-fisher. This could be . “ 11 » v J _ , t 

. , .. |- i fulness, and Serves the purpose of a muslin blind, only that 

worked on silk or other material; the color of the bird is < * ’ ; * r mnA a „ wn t i. fl 

, ... ... , , e s it reaches to tho ground; it softens and tones aown uie 

bright azure blue, in light and darker shades; that of tho < 14 

plants should be dull green. Tho design is applicable to 
the corners of chair backs, to serviettes for tho afternoon 


toa, and to small banners or hand-screens, etc. Wo give, 
next, some groups of picotoea, capable of being employed 
together or separately. The light flowers could be worked 
iu shades of gold, the dark in red, and the loaves in another 
shade of gold, on a yellow-brown silk ground; or the varied 
natural colors of the flowers could bo employed, which 
would give rise to an endless variety of effects. The appli¬ 
cation of these picotees is almost endless. We may suggest 
a few, such as the covers for blotting books; they 
would produco the most charming bands for trimming, or 
for borders or corners on five o’clock tea-cloths; and they 
would be no less applicable to aprons or for children’s dresses. 

The group of cranes, and a very effective group it is, 
would answer admirably for a bunner screen, if worked of 
largo size, or, if smaller, for hand-screens, hook-covers, etc, 
etc. The circular design, which, like all the others, is an 


glare without darkening the room. These muslin blinds 
| are not used in the country when a good view is obtainable 

> from the windows, but are very general lu city drawing- 
\ rooms. Some ladies use curtains entirely of book muslin, 

’ instead of lace, with deep plaited frills at the edges; these 
| are pretty and economical. Luce curtains are now never 
\ draped over curtain holders or raised from the ground, but 

are tied back with a bow. Again, when expense is no 
j object, a border of quaint, oriental embroidery, or silk 
\ tapestry, is placed on or near the edge of lace curtains; 

) when on the edge, a frill of lace is added to give s a finish to 
j the border, wlii« has a very good effect. Curtains formed 
of strips of lace insertion, alternate with strips of Turkey- 
red twill, finished with a border of lace, are very pretty and 
\ much adopted by ladies, when they conti ast with the 
surrounding furniture; they last dean a long time, and are 

> not more expensive than curtain® entirely ^)f lace. More 
\ expensive materials than Turkey twill are employed for 
\ these insertion curtains, such its Btrips of brocade, colored 


exact reproduction from the Japanese, could bo Worked by , 
making the flowers in shades V pink, heightened with red, j 81 or cve11 ^ u ' _ 

the leaves being shades of brown on a dove-colot* or silver- < . , 

gray ground; or, if a cream^olof silk background was j Tables Should Never be placed ln the centre of the 
chosen, the flowers might be pale yellow or pure white, and j room, but about them at convenient corners or spots. 1 lam*, 

' when they aro not grand, but have backs that require 
covering*-do not stand with their backs against tho wall, 
but stand the reverse way, the back facing the room across 
one corner of it; and many ore the devices resorted to for 
rendering these lacks pretty and ornamental. Velvet and 
satin, trimmed With lace, ore employed for this purpose, 
upon which china plates, nick-nacks, and photographs are 
Uun» Cretonne looks well arranged in this manner, with 
a tfible covered in velvet funding against it, as some ladies 
comfdaln that velVet rather muffle the tone df the piano, 


the leaves yellowish-green. The application* of this circu¬ 
lar pattern are endless: it would make a beaullfcd. hand- 
Bcreeu iu silk; enlarged, it would adapt itself to a music 
stool, ottoman, pr gipsy table coyer y or^it oould be used as a 
design for medallions on a carriage rug, or for bed covers, 
etc. Like the other designs, it' is not only Capablo of being 
used in silk, but, enlarged. It could bb worked in crewels ofi 
a course material. 

The cherry blosscgua would b° vory effective if workod in 
pink heightened by red, or shaded white heightened by 


or BUttUWJ WUHO ueigm,uuvu i -* ...» _ 

pi ilk, the central stamens being darker. The stems should > prefer something g ter, or a * c . er * 

bo brown, the leaves green with dark midrib and veins, j covered with ivy, or a paint P* ne ‘ . . f t Z 

Those graceful- littio^tyluolus Could bo J^wdned pvdr 3 *T>y- j orflgfred Cl»ina pt no thinfr thick 

thing, such as aprons, tea-cloths, rugs, chair and sofa pianos in lieu of fluted sarsanct silk; but nothing thick 


coverings, etc., ad mjtmlwm. 

In subsequent numbers, we shall give other designs In the 
Medieval, Holbein, Queen Anno style, etc., etc. 

Our January Colored Pattern hm been prononneed, 
everywhere, the most beautiful that even wo have ever pub- 


enough to deaden the tone is used. 

The Gems or Art, or, the IMetorial Annual, will be sent 
to persons getting up dubs, Instead of a premium engraving, 
if preferred. Each of three beautiful gift-books contains 
twenty-five steel engravings, similar to those published in 
“ Peterson.” Or they will be sent to subscribers on the 


lished. We may say, here, that any lady, who does not ■ - - 

wish to work the various designs in ribbon, can w*o#k them > same terms as the premium plates, vt*.. for y cents, 
in silk em breWery-, on dr ess es , a»-1s new-Vbe styU, where j extra, each. To persons, not subscribers, the price Is one 
they would be very beautiful. ‘ dollar each. 

1160 ) 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Otb New Premium Eng r a vinos!— For 1S80, remember, 
we have two new premium engravings! Both are copy¬ 
righted mezzotints. One is “ Washington At Prayer At 
Valley Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a tradi¬ 
tion of the eventful winter, the darkest period of the War 
of Independence. Tho other is “ The Parable Of The Lily,” 
20 by 16. This is, perhaps, more beautiful than the other. 
It represents Christ, as Ho Bays, M Behold the lilies of tho 
field,” to the crowd of men, women and children pressing 
about Him. These mezzotints belong to the highest class of 
engravings, and ought to be, even apart from their artistic 
merits, on tho walls of every family in the land. Some per¬ 
sons may prefer one, some another, and in order to secure 
cither, it is only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” 
By getting up certain of the dubs , however, you may secure both. 
See, however, the Prospectus on the second page of cover. 
These premiums are, decidedly, the best ever offered. 

It is still m time to get up dubt for 1880! We expect to 
doable our already enormous list. The accessions to it, dur¬ 
ing December, have been by the thousands, daily. Every¬ 
body is taking * Peterson.” Send for a specimen to show. 
You will find that no other magazine, at anything like the 
price, approaches this. You will also find that in all re¬ 
spects—merit, cheapness, etc., etc.—ice lead the field. Addi¬ 
tions may be made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the dub. 

“Xm* Taken In Again.”— A lady writes, M I send yon 
a dub for I860. I was tempted, for 1S7D, to give up * Peter¬ 
son,'and try another, which promised a‘chromo’ in addi¬ 
tion. I find the chromo to be worth not more than fifteen 
cents, while the magazine was immeasurably Inferior to 
yours. I shall tako care never to be taken m again In this 
way.” We only wonder that our fair subscriber, or sny 
other intelligent person, is ever “ taken in” by these sort of 
tricks, for it must be evident to them that the price of tho 
“ chromo” must come out of the magazine, which will be, at 
least, that mnch poorer than it ought to be. Now, “ Peter¬ 
son” pats all it can afford Into the magazine itself, and hence 
is enabled to give, as it does, more for the money than any 
other. We give premiums to persons for getting up clubs, 
but that is quite a different thing. Any magazine, that has 
to tribe people to take it by offering a “ chromo,” or anything 
et«e, is not conducted on sound business principles, and the 
subscribers, sooner or later, find tbis out. 

About Borrowers. —A lady writes to us about borrowers, 
a claw she seems to have good reason to dbdike. “ There 
are some curious people in the world,” she says. “ We have 
snch here, in very good circumstances, who do not stint 
themselves for anything which they think will add to their 
personal adornment, but feel themselves too poor to sub¬ 
scribe for your magazine, and prefer to impose on their 
neigh hors by borrowing of them.” Our advice to this lady, 
and to all others, Is never to lend “ Peterson” to a systematic 
borrower: we mean a person who always borrows, and, 
though able, never subscribes. Such people only impose on 
the good nature of those who do subscribe. 

Requests tor Particular Patterns, Era, are always 
complied with, when possible. We cannot, however, give 
ail for which we are asked: that would require a magazine 
of ten times our size. We select those, therefore, for which 
we have the most requests. 

Another or the Unrivalled steel engravings, which 
“ Peterson” is now alone in giving, is to be found in this 
number. Compare It with the lithographs, etc., to be found 
elsewhere, and notice how immeasurably inferior they are 
to onr Meet engravings. 

Vol. LXXVII.—10. 


Complaint Has Bren Made to us that a firm, which ad¬ 
vertised, last year, in “Peterson,” has sinco (ailed. When 
we inserted the advertisement, the firm was in good credit, 
or we should not have taken the advertisement. We insert 
advertisements because they are a convenience to our readers, 
who loarn, in this way, where to buy articles that they need, 
at the lowest current prices. At the same time, ire nciilier 
guarantee that tho purchaser will like the articles, nor war¬ 
rant that the advertiser will not fail. These are matters ou 
which the reader must Judge for himself, or herself; and 
the first of these they are better able to judge than we are. 
We have given this notice, frequently before, and now repeat 
it. Newspapers do not guarantee advertisements. Eeititer 
do magazines. In fact no publisher does, or can. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Through Winding Way*. By Ellen Olney. 1 Vo/., 8ro. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott <b Co. —Tbis novel has many 
merits. But one of the most salient—the most saliont, per¬ 
haps—is its thoroughly American color. It is not a mero 
echo of the novel of English country life, a story nominally 
located in the United States, but with manor-houses, and 
other impossibilities, not to say absurdities. No, it is sn 
American story in every sense. The fresh breezes of New 
England blow through it. The writer, it is evident, loves 
her native woods, and knows the haunt of every wild 
flower. More thau this, the social atmosphere, in which 
her actors live, is that which we breathe, daily, and not 
that of Rotten Row, in disguise. Tho story has other 
merits also. The character of Helen, tho heroine, is drawn 
with great power, and evidently with a loving hand, for it 
is that of a thoroughly noble and womanly woman. 
Georgiana is the reverse, cold, cruel, selfish. How we detest 
her, how we hope her fourth husband will be too much for 
her. The volume is printed in that careful, workman-like 
manner, which distinguishes all the IBooks of this house. 

Courtship And Matrimony. Ry Robert Morris. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—The author of 
this volume was one of those modest, refined and intel¬ 
lectual men, who were to be met with, a generation ago, in 
Philadelphia, but who seem, every year, to be getting more 
and more scarce. In his cai>acity of editor of one of the 
leading city newspapers of that day, he was accustomed, 
occasionally, to write short essays on subjects of every-day 
^ife. The book l>eforo us is a collection of some of the 
best of these essays, happily rescued, in this way, from that 
oblivion, Into w’hich newspaper articles, as a rulo, no matter 
how good, unavoidably fall. Among the subjects discussed 
are “ Courtship and Matrimony,” “Never Give Up,” “Self- 
Possession,” etc., etc. It would be better, we think, if 
newspaper editors oftener gave us articles of this kind. 
People are tired of hearing only politics discussed. There 
are, sorely, thingB of some moment worth writing about, 
besides the claims of this demagogue to office, or that 
politician to a foreign mission. 

Myrtle Lawn. By Robert E. Ballard. 1 vol., 12 mo. Phila¬ 
delphia: T. B. Peterson d‘ Brothers. —This is a story of 
modern American life, its scenes lying pi^jripnlly in 
Maryland. It is written with more than usual ability. If 
it is, as we have reason to believe, a first attempt, its merit 
is all tho greater. A distinguished critic, in a recent 
notite of it, says that “there is nothing finer In modern 
fiction than some of the scenes; that the dialogue is 
admirable; and that the stream of narrative is at once 
clear, strong and rapid.” Very handsomely printed. 

How To Be Strong. By M. Augusta FhirchUd, M. D. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: 8. R. Wells A Co.— Written for the 
people, not physicians. Apparently full of common sense, 
and of value, therefore, for reference in a family. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. > 

What Old Subscribers Sat.— The best test of the merits ' 
of a magazine is what its old subscribers say. They have ? 
known it for years, and know whether it keeps its promises < 
or not. We have received, this year, even moro letters of < 
praiso than ever: they qpuld be counted, not by hundreds \ 
merely, but by thousands. We copy a few only. One lady j 
writes, “ I must say I would be lost without it, and I find i 
that it has given entire satisfaction, wherever it has went in j 
this place.” Another says: “ I think it the most attractive ] 
periodical of the kind now published.” And another: 44 1 $ 
have taken your book since 1867, and cannot do without it, j 
and every year try to send you a larger club.” While still , 
another says: 44 1 have been a subscriber to your magazine < 
fof thirteen years, and feel as if I could not do without it: I l 
count it as one of my family.” One, who has been a sub- j 
scriber even longer, writes in a similar strain: 44 1 have < 
taken your magazine, without intermission,” she says, \ 
44 since 1846—thirty-four years. I have the books all bound, j 
and they make a library in themselves.” 44 We have liad ' 
4 Peterson* for years,” writes another, 44 and we think no | 
other magazine is equal to it.” Still another says, 44 This is ^ 
the largest club I have ever sent, and it is the fourteenth \ 
year I have sent. I like It better than ever, and every one ^ 
that takes it, wants it, I find, again.” And another—a ( 
mother—writes, 44 It has helped me so much in cutting and 
making children's dresses, that I cannot do without it.” 4 
Finally, one says—and there are hundreds who Bay the [ 
same— 44 1 have leas trouble, every year, in getting subscrib- \ 
•rs, for the people say you alwayt do just what you advertise ^ 
to dor j 

A Great Business House.— Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, of J 
Washington, N. J., is the most successful business man we j 
know of, and \iis celebrated pianos and organs are liked J 
everywhere. Read what a purchaser of one of his organs j 
has to say. George <*. Sickles, Esq., father of Major-General j 
Daniel E. Sickles, 111 Nassau street, New York City, writes: < 
“Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J.—My Dear Sir: j 
The instrument is all that can be asked as a musical j 
instrument. The stops work admirably, and when the full \ 
swell of the instrument peals forth its harmony, the effoct j 
upon myself is of the highest character. My daughtor, who < 
plays upon it, is but a child in years, but tho harmonious > 
sympathy is truly pleasant. The finish of the instrument < 
is of a high character, and as it occupies a place In the l 
centre of my parlor, adds largely Jo the grandeur of th^| 
furniture which surrounds it. I am pleased to say that iF 4 
adds largely to my appreciation of your genius and work- l 
manship. Very truly, George G. Sickles.” See his ) 
holiday offer on last pag" this issue. It will pay you to j 
write Mr. Beatty, before purchasing elsewhere. S 

Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it is \ 
sweet and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria j 
because it gives health jto the Child and rest to them- s 
selves, and Physicians use Castoria because it oontains no 
morphine or other narcotic property. 

See Advertisement of our premium engravings at the 
dose of the number. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] 


ally, and taken up alphabetically, so that reference may be 
hod to any particular one more readily.] 

Botanical Characters .—Sexual system, Menoecia Tetrandia 
—Natural order Betulacecc. The Alder grows in clumps, 
six to ten feet high, with numerous crooked branches. The 
name is supposed to be derived from the Celtic, al-lun, near 
tho river, as it is generally found growing on the margins 
of small rivulets or swamps. Leaves two to four inches long, 
strongly nerved, obovale, pointed, finely notched, smooth 
and green on both sides. Flowers, leafless, in cylindric, 
flaccid, drooping, dark, purplish brown persistent aments, 
which are developed before tho leaves in the early spring. 
This shrub is well known in the country by the names lay. 
Candle , Smooth or Suxunp Alder. 

Medicinal Uses. —Not much employed by tho regular 
profession. Yet others deem it an efficient alterative agent 
and highly recommend it both internally and as a wash in 
scrofulous eruptions of the skin; in glandular enlargements 
and where thore is suppuration of the lymphatic glands of 
the neck, etc. In these diseases, they have combined with 
it the Yellow Dock (the better agent, me judice), and given 
it in strong decoction. One ounce of the former with the 
same quantity of the dark root; water one anil a-half pints, 
boil to a pint, express, strain, and give in doses of one or two 
tablespoonsful thrice daily, with local application of the 
same. The Bamo preparation, similarly used, is very useful 
in nursing sore mouth of mothers. In chronic bronchitis 
with profuse expectoration, we have used alder bark, dock 
root, and white oak bark in equal quantities in decoction, 
made into a syrup, with apparent good results. This resem¬ 
bles in taste Schonck’s Pulmonic Syrup, and probably is 
quite as effectual. 

Tag Alder has been also used in intermittonts; the leaves 
as a topical remedy in wounds and ulcers, and the bruised 
leaves have been applied by mothers for the purpose of re¬ 
pelling the milk. 

The specific effects of Alder, however, is upon tho stomach, 
directly exciting tho small glands of its coats, and causing a 
free outpouring of the gastric fluid. Hence its applicability 
to such diseases as are connected with imperfect digestion, 
depending upon Inactivity of those glands, and a deficient 
supply of tho gastric fluid. In a healthy stomach or where 
digestion is well performed, physiologists have shown that 
large quantities of this fluid is doily secreted; and where 
theso minuto glands fail to perform their functions, a species 
of dyspepsia (the most common form,) results. Now the or¬ 
dinary stomachics or bitters containing more or less alcohol 
or poor whiskey may temporarily produce a morbid appetite 
or craving for food, but as the ultimate effects are rather to 
arrest than to restoro secretion, no permanent good will 
result. 

In all such cases of dyspepsia, then, alder In form of tinc¬ 
ture or fluid extract, or much better, its active principle 
obtain should be given In one or two grain doses, triturated 
with sugar and taken dry. Mothers or others who are in 
poor health with Impoverished blood, denoted by pellldlty 
of face, feeble pulse, will find alnuin writh iron In tho follow¬ 
ing combination very usefhl: Alnuin, one drachm, iron by 
hydrogen, one drachm. Triturate the two thoroughly with 
one tablespoonftal of pulverized sugar, and add six ounci*s 
simple syrup. Mix well, and tako one teaspoonfnl after 
each meal. A dyspeptic should never indulge in large 
draughts of teas or liquids of any kind, os they dilate the 
gastric juice, and thereby still further Impair an already 
weakened digestive power. Toas, as a rule, are on abomina¬ 
tion to dyspeptics. ■ 


BT ABRAM LIVEZET, M. D. 

No. II.— Alder: Alnus Terrulata. FOR THE CHILDREN. 

[Note: Hereafter the best known English or common Making A Doll’s Home. —Endless as is tho variety of 
name of the plant, shrub or tree will be placed first, gener- amusements to bo found for the little ones, nothing gives so 
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much reel end lasting satisfaction as a doll's-house, and £ 
this, like many other things, can be made at home if there 
happens to be a good-natured big brother who will condes¬ 
cend to interest himself in the work. There are always 
packing-cases about, stored away in cellar or attic, one of 
which could be spared for tho purpose; this, then, with a 
few deal boards, some two-inch screws, a pair of hinges, 
a hasp for the door, glue-pot, and last, but not least, the ; 
willing brother or uncle with his box of carpenter’s tools, ; 
can be quickly converted into a charming doJTe-houee. The j 
case, after being thoroughly cleaned, should be set’ on end, '• 
and the places for floors and partitions marked out, if only j 
large enough to admit of two rooms, so much easier to make, \ 
as it will only want one' shelf in the middle for the t 
bedroom floor, the end of the caso itself doing duty as a ] 
floor for the sitting-room. If large enough to admit of > 
four rooms, then a piece of board should be sawn off evenly, > 
the edges, all but the front one, smeared with glue, and this j 
shonld bo fitted into the case, at about the centre; this \ 
would bo the bed room floors; then, after proper measure- j 
ment,* another piece of wood should be prepared and slid in j 
edgeways between this floor and the ceiling at about tho j 
middle; this will be the partition wall between the two < 
bed rooms; for theeo should certainly both be bed rooms, j 
not allowing one to be used as a drawing-room, for children j 
may thns be taught, even in their play, that it is necessary 
to health and well-being that sleeping accommodation should 
not be In any way cartailed. 

This floor and partition may be made firm by the nse of 
the two-inch screws, which can be driven in from the i 
ootside, the heads being concealed by papering when tho 
carpenters have completed their work, and the bouse is in 
the hands of the paper-hangers. After this, a partition of 
the same kind will be required below to separate the 
sitting-room from the kitchen. Tho papering should be ; 
done before the door is put on, as the houso is much cosier 
to turn about then. White foolscap does beet for tho 
ceilings, and any scraps of wall-paper can be used for the ; 
other parts, only care must be taken that the pattern on tho 
paper or papers is small, or tho rooms will bo dwarfed and 
ugly. 

If llie wax and china ladies who are to inhabit this little 
mansion are aesthetic in their tastes, and insist on a dado in 
their parlor, it can bo made thus:—Take some white fools¬ 
cap, such as that used for the ceilings, cut It to the length 
required for tho walls, then with pencil and rule draw some 
faint lines on the paper perpendicularly and about an inch 
and a-half apart. This done, cut some strips of colored 
paper, blue, green, or red, whichever beet suits the tone of 
the room, and paste these on the white paper (using the i 
pencil lines as a guide), bringing them to within three : 
inches of the bottom: then add a horixontal line of the 
same to hide the ends. 

Now comes the dado, the making of which will give 
intense delight and amusement to the little ones. Collect 
all the old valentines, Christmas cards, etc., those which yon 
do not particularly care to keep, and pick off or cut out from 
them all the tiniest figures of birds, insects, etc^ with ; 
which these works of art generally abound; these, with 
some bunches of flowers, miniaturo trees, and tiny cupids 
disporting themselves in the shade, will, if arranged so that 
the birds appear to be flying or perching on the branches of 
the trees, and the insects crawling about beneath among ; 
bright flowers and grosses, mAke quite a charming dado, 
but it is much more difficult to make than the other, ; 
though the planning of the attitudes for the different ; 
figures will, as I have before remarked, afford* great \ 
amusement. In this, too, mother’s paint-box will be ? 
required, as the foreground will want ** touching up” a bit; < 
but with a little patience and perseverance all slight > 
difficulties can be surmounted. j 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4®* Every thine relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations aro to be headed: “ For Peterson's.” All aro invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the &nswers.~u& 

No. 6C.— DIAMOND AND SQUARE. 

Diamond :—A letter; to study; pierced; recent; in dia¬ 
mond. 

Square :—Behead and curtail the central word, leaving a 
mineral, and make a complote word-square. 

Marblehead, Mate, Harry Cheney. 

No. 57— CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

The first is in life, but not in death. 

The second is In mouth, but not in breath. 

The third is in course, but not in trail. 

The fourth is in knout, but not in flail. 

The fifth is in nose, but not in face. 

The sixth is in site, but not In place. 

The whole grows above the ground, 

And sometimes has a buzzing sound. 

Providence, B. I. Twill. 

Anneert Next Month. 

Answers to Purzles in the January Number. 

No. 52. 

P P 

REPAIR 
E E 

CB0CU8 
I E 

PRISON 

I T 

TRUISM 
A E 

T R A P A N 

E T 

No. 63. 

Start. Tart. Star. Art Tar. Rat 

No. 54. 

POWER 
H E V E R 
BEVEL 
.RENEW 
LODES 


No. 55. 
WA I T 
ACRE 
IRON 
TENT 


WINDOW GARDENING, Etc.—N o. IT. 

Indoor Plants. —Two other important conditions for the 
healthy cultivation of plants indoors are adequate supplies 
of light and air. It is a well-known fact that there is in all 
vegetable growth a strong tendency to draw towards tho 
light, and this tendency is discovered not simply in turning 
from darkness to light, but even in the different degrees of 
light itself; for instance, a greater degreo of light is always 
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more attractive than a leas. To preserve perfect symmetry 
in plants, therefore, there should be on equal diffusion of 
light on all sides, and this with plants in a house can only 
bo managed by light overhead; wliero this is impracticable, 
growing plants should have their pots turned round every 
few days, to counteract the tendency we have mentioned. 
Succulent plants are, of course, more subject to this influ- 
eitco than those which are called hard-wooded. Hyacinths 
and other bulbs, in glasses and pots, must be turned daily, 
for if left to thomselves, their flower-stalks will in a short 
time double down on the side of the light. Glass in the 
present day is a cheap material, and thick, rough glass quite 
as strong a covering as slate; it does, therefore, seem strange 
that it should not be more generally used than it is for the 
covering of porches and outside passages, which might thus 
be converted into small greenhouses. In the same way, 
rooms in the roofs of houses in towns where space is valu¬ 
able may be mado available for bringing forward plants for 
the decoration of sitting-rooms, the sides and roofs being 
glazed with rough gloss. Part of a top room so arranged 
could be wired off as an aviary for small birds, or the room 
itself, while holding its stock of plants, might be used as a 
smoking-room by the gentlemen of the family, who would 
thus have one excuse less for not passing their evenings at 
home. 

There is yet one more condition which must be carefully 
considered and attended to if we would meet with success 
in window-gardening. We allude to ventilation. At first 
sight, it may appear an easy matter to supply air to plants 
in rooms. We have but to open doors and windows, and air 
will soon find its way into a room. There is no difficulty 
about a Bnpply; the difficulty is to regulate It in such a way 
that it Bhall do good and not harm to the plants. Few 
flowers suited to indoor culture will endure a draught of 
• cold air. To some plants, as the maidenhair and other 
ferns, a cold draught Is certain destruction—the delicate 
fronds shrivel up and dio; and even with plants whose ; 
foliage may be uninjured, the blossoms cannot fail to take ! 
harm. Tho only safe plan is never to place anything in a 
thorough draught If plants are In the windows of sitting- 
rooms where tho doors are continually being opened, let 
them have air from the top sashes. This is the host venti- ; 
lation for them, and also for the room itself. There is very 
mnch to be learned in the management of plants indoors, ; 
and we should advise any of our readers who at present 
may have little or no experience to begin in a email way. ; 
They will gain knowledge very rapidly, aud save themselves 
much disappointment and useless expense, which is almost 
sure to be the case when too much is attempted at first. It 
is a very easy matter for those who have money to spare, 
and who do not feel any interest in cultivation, to decorate 
their houses with flowers all the year round. Three or four ; 
boxes of flowers in different windows pill be quite sufficient 
charge for one season, and the effort should be to keep them 
bright and gay with pot plants all tho year round. These 
boxes can be made of rustic wood, zinc in rustic fashion, < 
or of encaustic tiles. Some of them are made to admit of j 
plants being grown in the soil without pots, but to carry j 
out window-gardening in the neatest manner the use of 
pots Is most desirable, for then each flower as it dies off or 
becomes shabby can be removed, and another Introduced ; 
without any disturbance to tho rest. The intervals between 
the pots can be filled with cocoanut-flbre refuse or some 
other loose material—moss is useful for the purpose—and 
r In this way not only, as we have before mentioned, are. un- ■; 
sightly pots hidden, but the plants, having their roots pro- ; 
tected from the sun and heat, are more easily kept in a 
healthy condition. Those vpho like to give their attention | 
to growing plants in the soil without ‘pots, should select a j 
box large enough to hold comfortably a double row of j 
plants, which should bo so set that any one of the plants j 
may be removed with a trowel without greatly disturbing 1 


the others. If the box be not provided with any proper 
| artificial drainage, a layer of small crocks about two inches 
] deep must be placed at the bottom, and upon these must be 
j carefully arranged another layer of dried moss or some 
| rough material, to 'keep this drainage open. The most 
l useful compost for filling the box will be found to consist 

! of two parts of turfy loom and one part a mixture made up 
of well-rotted manure and leaf mould. Should the loam 
appear heavy, a little sharp sand can be mixed with it 
| However carefully the drainage may be arranged, it will be 

1 < no easy matter to keep soil so confined from becoming sod- 
dened by constant watering. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, we imagine that it will be necessary to re¬ 
new’ both soil and drainage ‘twice a year. Spring and 
<> autumn will be found the most convenient seasons for this 
s thorough shiftiug. We should prefer May aud October. 

t in the former month, tho box should be arranged for a 
summer display, and in the latter, it can be planted with 
bulbs and some winter flowering plants. 


[ OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

I f&^Eoery Receipt in this Oook-Bbok hoe been tested by a 
| practical housekeeper. 

| VEGETABLES. 

1 Potatoes with White Sauce —Slice some cold boiled potatoes, 
put them in a saucepan with a piece of butter, add a little 
hot water, pepper and salt, and minced paisley. As soon as 
they nr© quite hot, stir In off the fire the yolk of an egg, 
beaten up with tho Juice of half a lemon, and strained. 

Potatoes and Butter. —Cut with a vegetable cutter into 
small balls abont the size of a marble, put them in a stew- 
pan with plenty of butter and a gpod sprinkling of salt; 
keep the saucepan covered, and shake it occasionally, until 
they are done, which will be in about an hour. 

Boiled Onions. —Peel them, and boil them in equal parts 
of milk and water. When they are tender, take them up, 
drain them, and add salt, pepper, and butter to taste. Do 
not put salt In tho water they are boiled in, as that will 
curdle tho milk, and cause a scum to settle on the onions. 

Spinach and Eggs. —Carefully wash, boil, strain, and chop 
tho spinach, mould inlo shape, and edge with diamonds of 
toast. Poach some new-laid oggs carefully, and arrange on 
the top. Serve very hot 

DESSERTS. 

Bread-and-Butter Pudding —Butter yonr pie-dish well, and 
strew the bottom with currants and candied peel; then 
place alternate layers of bread and butter in rather thin 
slices, and the peel and currants, until the dish is nearly 
ftill, observing to have currants at the top; then pour over, 
slowly and equally, a custard of sweetened milk and two or 
three eggs, flavored to taste, and bake in a moderate oven 
for about twenty minutes. 

Apple Fritters. —Six tablespoons of flonr, one of yeast, to a 
enpfal of new milk; mix the battor stifflsh, and over night. 
The next day add two eggs well beaten, an ounce of sugar, 
a little shred suet, two or three chopped apples, a few cur¬ 
rants, and a lemon pool; fry in plenty of clarified dripping 
a good brown, and dry. The fritters should bo about an 
inch thick in the middle, thinner at the edges. Sauce: 
vinegar, sugar, melted buttor. 

Iced Apples. —Pare and oore one dozen large apples; 
fill with sugar, mixed with a little butter and cinnamon, or 
nutmeg; bake till nearly done. Cool, and, if possible with¬ 
out breaking, put the apples on another dish. If not possi¬ 
ble, pour off the Juice; have some icing prepared; lay It on 
the top and sides, and set Into the oven a few minutes to 
brown slightly. Serve with cream. 
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Potato Ridding. —Boil four large potatoes, and pass them 
through a sieve; stir into them ppwdered loaf sugar to taste 
and the yolks of two or three eggs; add a few drops of es¬ 
sence of lemon, then the whites of the eggs whisked to a 
froth; mix quickly and well; pour into a plain mould, but¬ 
tered and bread-crumbed, and bake for twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Bsceet Saute for Pudding s. —Mix half a pot of any jam with 
a capful of water; warm it on the fire, add a wlncglassful 
of sherry, pass through a fine hair sieve, and pour round the 
padding. 

OAKES. 

Dough Nuts.—Boil one quart of milk, reserving enough to 
wet a large gill of ground rice; add a little salt, and when 
the milk boils stir in'the rice. Let it boil till it thickens, 
then pour it hot upon a quart of flour; boot out the lumps, 
and when cool add ons gill of yeast and flour enough to 
make it as stiff as bread; knead it thoroughly. Let it rise 
for nine hours, and, when very light, work into the dough 
three-quarters of a poupd of butter and live eggs, well 
beaten, with one and a-half pounds of sugar; add nutmeg 
and the juice and grated rind of a lemon. Let it rise again 
then roll out one-third to one-half an inch thick; cut it into 
small oval or diamond-shaped cakes, and fry In hot lard. 
There should be enough lard to completely cover the cake*. 
If the heat be right, the dough nuts will rise in a few sec¬ 
onds to the top, and cause the fat to bubble; turn them 
when brown. If the fiat is too hot, the outside will bo 
burned before the centre is cooked ; if too cool, they will ab¬ 
sorb fat and be greasy. Serve hot or cold. 

Pbun Cake. —Mix thoroughly ono-hulf pound of flour, one- 
half pound of ground rice, one-half pound of currants, one- 
half pound of sugar, one-half ounce of mace and cloves, some ! 
mixed peel, a few bitter almonds (pounded), some sweet 
almonds (split), one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; melt 
one-half pound of fresh butter in three-quarters of a pint of 
warm milk, add the yolks and whites of four eggs beaten 
separately, pour this by degrees on to the dry ingredient*, 
add a glass of brandy, beat it well, pat into a buttered mould, 
and bake. Beat up one-half pound of icing sugar with tho 
whites of one and a-half eggs till stiff and smooth, add a 
little orange-flower water. While the aako Is still warm 
spread tho icing over it evenly. Ornament with dried fruit, 
and put in a moderate oven to harden, but not to color. 

Owners.—Mix together half-a-pint of sour milk or butter- ;i 
milk, a tesspoonful of saleratus, dissolved In hot water, a 
small teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, and a teaspoenful ;! 

powdered cinnamon; add them to two toacupftils of sugar ; 
beaten to a cream, with one teacupful of butter; stir well, 
add three well-beaten eggs, and two teaspoonsftil of rose 
water. Sift in flour enough to make a smooth, rather soft 
doagh, roll it out one-quarter of an Inch thick. Cut in 
small, oblong pieces, three or four inches long; slit length¬ 
wise into three strands, leaving half an Inch uncut at one 
end, twist or plait these like a rope, and fry in hot fiat like 
dough nuts. Brain, and while hot sift over them powdered 
sugar; serve cold. 

soup and nsu. 

Recipe* for Cooked Fish.— Take some remnants of any 
boiled, fried, stewed, or broiled hah, free them from bone 
and skin, and put them into a deep dish; pour over them a 
small quantity of stock, milk, or of any sauce left from the 
previous day; add pepper, salt, and cover them over with 
a layer of mashed potatoes, lastly with some baked bread- i 
anmbs. Bake in a brisk oven for about a quarter of an 
hour, and if necessary, brown with a salamander. Or pro- 
pars the fish as before, mince It rather coarsely, and then 
put it in layera into a well-buttered gratfn pan, with layers 
of bread-crumbs, a little pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg 
between each layer, and a little butter every here and 
there; pour over a little sauce or stock, just sufficient to ] 


! moisten It; lastly, add another layer of bread-crumbs, put 
the dish into the oven, and serve very hot. 

Soup Jdaigre. —Put into a stewpan two ounces butter, add 
; tvro carrots, one turnip, one onion, a little celery, two pota¬ 
toes, all cut up in small pieces. Put in one teaspoonful of 
sugar and some salt, and let tho whole lie In the butter 
fifteen minutes; then add one quart cold water, and let it 
boll two hours or more. Any vegetables in season can be 
added, but add water in proportion. Before it boils, put in 
a bouquet of hcrlw and plenty of parsley. At the end of 
two hours, pan all through a hair sieve, skim off all the 
butter, return to the stewpan to get quite hot, add salt and 
pepper to taste. Serve with small pieces of fried bread. 

KsA Sauce. —Stir In one pint of drawn butter the yolks of 
two eggs, well beaten, pepper, salt, and a few sprigs of pars¬ 
ley ; let It boll, and then pour over the fish whou it is on the 
dish ready to be served. 

% MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Potato Pie. —From among the many methods of making a 
potato pie, it is a serious difficulty to select tho most ap¬ 
proved. Very good pies for family purposes may l»e made 
thus: Four large potatoes, boiled and mashed, with butter 
or cream; one-half pound butcher's meat, or one-quarter 
pound ham or bacon cut small, or chopped hard-boiled eggs; 
season It, and cover it wiih a light crust; bake for three- 
quarters of an hour. Or cut uncooked potatoes into slices, 
arrange them alternately with layers of meat or preserved 
fish, add some butter, and season with a sprinkling of onion 
finely shreded, or ketchup, pickles, or anything tasty; pour 
over it two beaten eggs, close with a good crust, aud bake 
for an hour. Always employ a proportion of butter when 
the ingredient added is not of a rich character, such as fish, 
etc. A thin paste may line the dish or not, according to 
fhney. 

Rissoles of HTuiton. —Take one-half pound cold mutton, 
chop It very fine, and mix It well with rather more than a 
tablcspoonful of flour; chop angmion small, and boil it in a 
teacupful of good-flavored broth or stock, and add to this 
tho meat and flour, flavoring with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
and boil for fivo minutes. Pour upon a plate, and set aside 
to get quite cold, and then divide it Into small portions, 
making each into a small ball or sausage shape; egg and 
broad-crumb them twice over, and fry in hot fat; drain 
well, and servo very hot, piled high on a folded napkin, and 
garnish with sprigs of fried parsley. If the mince should 
be too stiff, add a little more broth or boiling water. 

Plow* Vsal Pie. —Take the best end of a neck of veal, cut 
it in pieces, season It with pepper and salt, and stew it In 
just enough water to cover it. When it is nearly done, 
make a rich gravy with some butter rolled in flour, added 
to the water it was stewed in. Line the sides of a deep pie 
dish with paste, put in the meat and pour in the gravy, roll 
out a sheet of paste aud cover the top; cut an opening in 
the centre of the top, about three inches long, and another 
to cross it at right angles; turn back the four corners and 
ornament with l«ars of paste twisted and laid over. Set it 
in the oven, and when the crust Is done, send it to tho table 
in the dish It was baked in. 

Friars* Chicken. —Quarter two or three chickens, and pnt 
them into a saucepan with one pint and a-half of water; 
add a few sprigs of parsley, some mace, pepper, and salt to 
taste; simmer very slowly until the meat will separate into 
flakes. Just before serving, beat up three or four eggs, and 
stir them off the fire into the broth. Servo in & deep 
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knife-plaited ruffles; the front la trimmed at the bottom , draped at the back. The silk under-skirtand theover-dress 
with a deep box-plaited flounce; cloak of gray beaver cloth, ' are trimmed with bands of peacock-blue silk-striped velvet, 
with large square sleeves, trimmed with wido bands of The over-dress has a fringe to correspond in color. The coat 
beaver fur; muff to correspond; bonnet of gray felt, . basque is made with few scams (a good style for slight fig- 
trimmed with dork red and gray feathers. < urea); is slightly gathered at the bottom of the shlo scams, 

Fia. ii.— Visiting-Dress or Dark-Green Velvet. The j a “ d ^ wiged with U»e striped silk and velvet material. A 
skirt is perfectly plain, but a very narrow plaited muslin i col^ to correspond. 

ruffle shows from underneath; the long cloak is trimmed j Fio. xu.— Waxkino-Dress of Brown Camel’s Hair. The 
with black lace, with a row of jet put between the two rows j bottom is trimmed with a deep, box-plaited flounce, which 
of lace; bonnet of whito plush, trimmed with a long white \ falls from beneath the skirt cut in deep points trimmed with 
feather and three small birds. j braid. The deep paletot is of brown cashmere, figured in dull 

Fio. hi.—Visiting-Dress or Apricot-Colored Silk. The but rich color8 » wblch «* T ° u * *«7 oriental effect The 
skirt is elaborately trimmed with knife-plaitod ruffles, edged j patotot is double-breasted. Dark brown plush hat with 
with Breton lace; across the front the silk is laid in upward 5 leathers of a lighter shade. 

folds, and the back has a drapery of the silk, edged with the < Fio. xm.— You no Girl’s Walking-Dress of Gray Cash- 
lace, and ornamented with a trimming of silk, stripod with l mere. The deep kilt-plaited skirt has under it a narrow 
dark red satin, nnd long bows and ends of rod satin; the \ knife-plaited ruffle of cashmere. The dolmofl cloak is of 
basque and open neck of tlio dress is trimmed in the some j heavy, gray cloth, and the sleevce and collar are edged with 
way. The mantle is of black satin trimmed with black lace < fringe; gray beaver bonnet trimmed with gray satin ribbon. 


and ball fringe; the bonnet is of black satin and velvet com- j 
bined, and trimmed with black and red feathers and a bunch j 
of green leaves. This dress, without the mantle and hat, J 
makes a beautiful evening or dinner-dress. j 

Fig. iv.—House-Dress or Black Silk. The front is 
trimmed with five deep, knife-plaited flounces, and one 
flounce to correspond passes around the bottom of the front 
and the train. The princess over-dress fastens with bows 
down the front, has two long-pointed sides, which end with 
a bow, is gathered up across tho hips at the bock, where 
there is a large bow, and the train falls from beneath this; < 
a large collar with black lace standing np in the neck. This 
dress is very suitable for persons in light mourning. 

Fig. v.— Evening-Dress of Light Yellow Silk- The j 
front of tho skirt is gathered across. The over-dress it of j 
white gauze with a yellow satin stripe, and is worn over the j 
yellow silk; it is turned bock from tho front, showing the 3 
yellow silk lining, and is draped over the yellow train at 1 
tho back. The gauze dress open at the neck in front over j 
the yellow silk, which gives it ^ vest appearance near the j 
neck. The three-quarter-length sleeves are trimmed with j 
silk and lace. 

Figs, vi and vii are the front and back of a Mantle that ] 
may be made of silk, satin, or of a floe droolon material; the | 
inantlo is round at the bock, and has the two long ends in < 
front drawn into sharp points, and fastened with bows, | 
Either lace, a feathor trimming, or a pinked-out nacho of < 
tho silk, makes a suitable and beautiful trimming. At the j 
bock thero is a round hood with a bow in the centre. 

Fib. vm.— Toque of Silver-Gray Felt, bordered with a j 
hand of gray plush. The folds are of silver-gray ottoman 
silk, fastened down with a silver buckle. Three gray 
feathers curl over the bock. 

Fio. ix —Brown Beaver Bonnet, trimmed with wide, j 
brown satin ribbon, nnd ornamonted with two gilt balls, 
which appear to fasten the bonnet on tho top of the head. 

Fig. x.—V irttino or House-Dress or Black Brocaded 
Silk. The skirt lias a very short train, and is edged with 
two narrow knife-plaited ruffles of black satin; above them 
there is a wide, satin, puffed trimming. The brocaded silk 
Is a gr>od deal wrinkled crasslore, and is drawn back under 
the full paniers, which are edged with a block silk fringe; 
tho shirred waist is princess shape at tho back (of which the 
jnniers are a continuation), and is made full in front, and 
with a very long point Dark red plush bonnet, with red 
and black plumes. 

Fig. xi.— nousE or Walking-Dress of Dark, Peacock- 
Bi.uf. Camel’a Hair. The under-skirt andflounoes at the 
bottom are of peacock-blue silk; the over-dross which opens 
over tho blue silk skirt is of the camel’s bair, and is loosely 


Fio. xiv.—Winter Walking Costume of Dark, Fawn- 
Colored Camel's Hair. The under-skirt has two knife- 
plaited ruffles. The over-skirt is ornamented only with 
several rows of machine stitching. Coat of heavy, dark, 
fawn-colored cloth, double-breasted. The basques are sewed 
on below the waist, and the whole is trimmed with black 
velvet Fawn-colored felt round hat 

General Remarks.— At this mid-winter season there is 
but little to chronicle that is new in the fashions; the Winter 
styles have only become established, and it is much too early 
for the Spring ones. Our engravings give all that is new. 

All Oriental-looking fabrics arc much w’orn, but composing 
only parts of a dress. Thus we see plain silks, camel's hairs, 
or cashmeres, trimmed with brocades, or cashmeres, or raw 
silks, with palm-leaves and other Eastern-looking materials, 
and an old, plain silk dress is often made to look like a new 
one by adding a basque or jacket of some brocade, or by re¬ 
trimming a body and skirt with it. Coat-basques aro very 
much worn with either new or old dresses, and they 
are most frequently made different from the dress both in 
color and material. A very beautiful dress, just imported 
for a young lady, has a long, plain black silk skirt, with a 
gray plaid velvet basque. Short dresses still continue In 
favor for street wear; rather short trains for ordinary house 
wear, and longer ones for fnll-dress. Nearly all gowns for 
more dressy occasions are made open or Y-shaped in front, 
with high, standing collar at the bock, and with a good 
deal of soft tulle or lace, filling in the open space in front. 
Mantles and bonnets have developed no new features since 
the early winter, only the shapes have been modified to salt 
faces and figures. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. t. — Girl’s Dress or Dark Blub Velveteen. The 
skirt is made plain. The deep coat is cut princess shape at 
the bock, open in front over a brocaded velvet vest, and is 
trimmed with a band of gray chinchilla fur. Hat of blue 
velveteen trimmed with chinchilla. 

Fias. il and in.— Boy’s Suit, Back and Front. The color 
is navy blue. The trowsers are short, and the jacket double 
breasted and rather loose. Tills suit may either be trimmed 
with black braid or with white worsted braid, as may be 
preferred. 

Fio. iv.—Girl's Dress of Dark Red Camel’s Hair. The 
dress in princess shape to just below the waist, where it has 
deep box-plaits to form the skirt at the back. The coat is of 
tho same material and color; has a long rolling collar,and 
is confined low down in front by a belt. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION AND FURNITURE. 

BY HU N 11Y J. VERNON. 


F late years there 
have been no 
subjects, that 
have received 
so much atten¬ 
tion, as house¬ 
hold furniture 
and household 
decoration. Our 
homes were for¬ 
merly treated, 
as if whatever 
was useful must 
therefore be un¬ 
sightly. Now, 
though utility is 
regarded as quite the first consideration, it is 
not claimed to be incompatible with beauty. Nor 
is it found, as a general rule, that a carpet, or 
chair, is necessarily the dearer for being in good 
taste. 

There have been great changes in the fashions 
of furniture within two hundred years, and the 
changes have often been for the worse. To go 
back no further than the reign of Queen Anne, 
however, we find, in her time, inlaid furniture 
more or less the rage. Then came Chippendale, 
who worked in solid wood, and whose claw-foot 
ehairs may still be found in many old country- 
houses. The classic shapes followed, appearing 
towards the close of the last century, and remain¬ 
ing till the end of the first quarter of this. Sub¬ 
sequently, there came into fashion, the ugliest 
furniture, perhaps, that ever was made. It may 
be called, for want of a better term, the George 
the Fourth style. Like that padded and pomp¬ 
ous voluptuary, it was false to the core, and 
hideously ugly. It rioted in veneering. The 
first blow given to it was by Eastlake, who re¬ 
vived the axiom that furniture should be without 
and insisted on the great truth that con¬ 
struction should be shown, not hidden. A chair, 


for example, should be strong, and it should also 
look strong. Eastlake followed Gothic forms 
principally; but his theory did not necessarily 
involve this. IIis successors have been more 
eclectic; they have appropriated whatever was 
good from all styles; and the consequence is 
that there is more honest, yet beautiful furniture 
made, to-day, than ever before, perhaps. 

The interior decorations and furniture of the 
Pavilion, prepared for the Prince of Wales, at 
the Paris Exposition, two years ago, afforded a 
notable, illustration of this. On the next page, 
we give an engraving of one of the principal 
rooms in that Pavilion: We would first call at¬ 
tention to the walls. These, it will be seen, have 
small panels up to the height of about four feet. 
This is called the dado. Above that is one large 
panel. This is called the wall space. Above this, 
though not seen in the illustration, is a border. 
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just under the cornice. This is called the frieze. 
All the best houses are now decorated in this 
manner. In very expensive ones, such as 
millionaires build at Newport, New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, etc., the dado is in real woods, 
occasionally even in marble, and the wall space 
above, up to the frieze, is covered with oriental 
silk fabrics, or satin, or Spanish leather. But 
not one house in ten thousand is thus finished. 
The fortunes of ordinary people do not permit it. 
Sometimes the walls are painted, but generally 
paper-hangings are used for dado, wall space, and 
frieze alike; and in this way, the most beautiful 
effects are produced, at comparatively little cost. 

The fashion is an old one revived. In the palace 
of the Crosars, recently excavated in the Pala¬ 
tine at Rome, are rooms painted in this manner; 
the dado in dark colors, the wall space lighter, 
the frieze dark like the dado. The style is really 
derived from Roman architecture, the dado repre¬ 
senting the plinth, the wall space the column, the 
frieze the entablature. It is sometimes objected, 
that, in papering a room in this way, the paper 
cuts to waste ; but the remedy is to use a slightly 
cheaper paper, so as to bring the expense within 
reasonable limits; and in point of fact, some of 
the lower-priced papers, now manufactured, are 


j really in better taste than the higher-priced ones. 

: Paper, however, that imitates wood, or marble, 
should never be employed, as that is a sham, and 
j sham is always to be avoided. An infinity of 
\ beautiful papers, in all colors and patterns, and 
at all prices, are now to be found at paper- 
) hangers, so that no one, any longer, has an ex¬ 
cuse for not decorating a room properly. If you 
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are doubtful of jour own taste, the paper-hanger : 
can generally be trusted. 

The chairs, sofa, tables, and cabinets, in this j 
apartment, arc imitated, more or less, after good 
models of the last century. They are, it will be 
observed, graceful aud light in shape, and yet 
strongly constructed. There is but little mere ; 
ornamental carving, and even thi» might be : 
omitted ; the carving is in the construction lines, j 
Or a chair, like that used for our initial letter, 
in which the back is padded like the seat, and cised pattern, is suitable for a corner. We give 
the lines are all nearly straight, °nd follow the j an engraving of one on another page. Or the 
grain of the wood, and therefore show construe- j corner cupboards, which our grandmothers de¬ 
rive strength, might be substituted, with economy, ; lighted in, and in which they set forth their 
and yet be also in good taste. rarest china, could be revived. In many old 

A very noticeable feature of this apartment is houses, these cupboards may be found, with shell- 
the fire-place, which, it will be seen, is in the like tops, built into the wall. In other old 
corner. The corners of a room are always the houses, there remain moveable ones, made of 
parts most difficult to manage. An etagere in mahogany or walnut, with drawers below, %n l 
black wood, either plain, or with a pretty, in- \ glass doors above, the drawers ornamented with 

brass handles. Small, 
hanging cupboards, 
such as can be bought 
of almost any first- 
class furniture dealer, 
are much affected, by 
many ladies ; and are 
certainly very pretty. 
But the coziest ar¬ 
rangement for a cor¬ 
ner, where the apart¬ 
ment is not too large, 
is a fire-place. We 
recall such a one, in 
an ancient country- 
house, where we spent 
some of the happiest 
days of childhood, and 
before which we used 
to kneel, on chill au¬ 
tumn evenings, to 
hear fairy stories told 
to us. Open fire-places 
are much more in 
vogue now than they 
were a generation ago. 
There i6 no doubt that 
they ventilate a room 
better than any means 
yet discovered. Weal¬ 
thy families in our 
great cities, with 
whom expense is a 
secondary considera¬ 
tion, now use hot-air 
furnaces only to heat 
the halls, and to take 
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(he chill off the living-rooms; the parlor, library, 
etc., are warmed by open fires; and so, fre¬ 
quently, are the chambers. Nor is it certain that 
this method, all things considered, is as costly as 
it seems at first thought. Probably more is saved 
in doctors' bills than is wasted on 
the open fire. Certainly, there is 
no more fertile source of sickness, 
in winter, in the houses of the rich, 
or even those of ordinary means, 
than the over-heated rooms, with the 
close, foul air, that we owe to the 
furnace, or even stove. 

The mantel-piece and fire-place, 
in the Prince’s Pavilion, was, it will 
be observed, quite elaborate. But 
this need not be so, for a simple 
wooden mantel, in hard wood, with 
tiles at the sides, is more suitable in 
ninety-nine houses out of a hundred. 

We give, on the preceding page, an 
engraving of one in wood, with tiles, 
taken from another apartment of the 
same Pavilion. Above this mantel¬ 
piece, and resting against the mirror, 
will be noticed a series of mantel¬ 
shelves, used for the display of 
china, etc., etc. A finish of this 
kind is now quite popular, and de¬ 
servedly so, for it is in the very best 
taste. We also give a hit from the 


same room, showing a 
light, graceful little 
side-board, quite capa¬ 
cious enough for any 
ordinary purpose, aud 
altogether more beau¬ 
tiful than the heavy, 
cumbrous affairs which 
were in fashion in the 
days of George the 
Fourth. The chair, 
too, is of a different 
pattern from any we 
have given, yet is 
equally artistic. So 
is the sofa, in the cut 
that precedes it. 

Many persons, even 
of comparatively slen¬ 
der means, have a tiny 
room that they call a 
library. For such an apartment, be it large, or 
small, the low-down bookcase, such as is repre¬ 
sented in our next engraving, is the correct thing. 
The old-fashioned bookcases, that required a chair 
to reach their upper shelves, have quite gone out 
of fashion. As w£ began with saying, utility is the 
first point in furniture; and in nothiug is utility 
more to be demanded than in a library. But 
these low-down bookcases are not only the most 
convenient, they are really the most elegant. 
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especially when the top has the proper display 
of old china, statuettes and bric-a-brac, which, 
somehow, accumulate in pveyy family of taste. 
Such a bookcase may be made in wklnut, maple, 
or even deal, but always in hard wood. Any 
veneering would be out of place here. 

The cornices that used to be employed, when 
a window, or door was to be draped, have now 
given place, almost entirely, to the pole, as seen 
in an earlier illustration. The pole is much 
more constructively honest than the cornice, for 
it shows, at once, what it is intended for, while the 
cornice is used to hide the rod and rings to which 
the curtain is hung. A pole, like this, is also 
more elegant than the cornice: it is not so stiff; 
and the large rings have quite an artistic effect. 
Curtains for door-ways, called portieres , are com¬ 
ing more and more into use. In rooms which 
are heated, partly or wholly, by fijres, and where 
the doors into the hall, or other apartments, are 
left open for ventilation, the portiere protects from 
draughts when dropped, and is, when looped back, 
a picturesque feature. In this engraving, ,a view 
is shown into a chamber behind, where there is 
a oh&ir, in a still different pattern from any we 
have yet given, one that was much used in the 
time of Charles the first, and very beautiful in 
shape, especially for a library or dining-room. 

Whether a side-board is desired for the dining¬ 


room, or not—and it Bhould not be if the apart¬ 
ment is small—a handsome dresser is always in 
place; for it takes up very little space. Wc give 
an engraving trf bhe, bn an earlier page, to be 
made of any wood that may match the furniture of 
the room, the top of such a dresser should be 
ornamented with a wl^te cloth, embroidered in 
colors. .Either cross-stitch, or Ilolbein work may 
be used;,the embroidery to be exeepted in red, 1 
blue, and yellow ingrain cotton. Numerous pat¬ 
terns for this kind of work have appeared in 
these pages* For this dresser see page 190. 

A convenient and charming finish, over a door¬ 
way, or even against a long stretch of wall, is a 
rack, something Mke that shown on an earlier page, 
(191) where plates of porcelain, or metal, may 
be displayed. Pretty brackets, fastened about a 
room, a<re also an evidence of culture. Hut they 
should never be much carved, or otherwise orna¬ 
mented j a little carving, to mark out the con¬ 
structive lines, is in better taste. On the wall 
Space, above the dado, should be hung engravings, 
water-cplors, or pictures, according to the means 
of the owner; and the fact that it is to be used 
for this purpose should determine the paper to be 
<j]jo8en. If the wall is to be almost entirely cov¬ 
ered, as in many houses, a plain paper is the best. 
Sage-green is a good color. In no case should 
large, flaring figtires be allowed on the paper. 


DISENCHANTED. 

BY CABBIE F. L. WlHllFR. 


Bbscsk the sea, the chill, gray tea. 

At last we meet, on,ce more, Estelle; 

This is the spot, where long ago, 

So long ago, we told fhrewell. 

In mexn'ry still I see that night; 

The wind was blowing wild and bleak j 
It tossed your curls about your eye*, 

And brought the crimson to yotrT cheek. 

* " ‘ • /> - 

O’er yonder jmrpto crag a star •- r. 

IIung out its golden spark; and, high, 

The solemn hills behind us rose, 

Their dusky shoulders ’gainst the slty; ‘ 

In all the fixture years Okie hope 
Shone for us thoo; 'twas this, Estelle, 

This meeting,,that is sadder, far, 

Than Lore’s moat hopeless, sad farewell. 

How oft, iu lustrous tropic nights, 

• That fell in languid, silver calms. 

I’ve, waking, watched, on moonlit turf, 

The graceful shadows of the pal mb; 

And wan during on where blossomed trees, 

Like founts of flowers, rained tpioe and bloom, 
I>e heard the sweet-voiced night-birds call, 
From rich-leaved thickets balmy gloom, 
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And longed those soft airs to exchange 
For northern gales that, free and strong, 
Bush over roaring pines that shout 
In stormy hubris of weird, wild song. 

By rocky coasts, where surges boons. 

In thunder on the shaking shore, 

And sea-gulls, drifting with fbo gale. 

With White wings, dip and skim and soar. 

But now we meet ’Tie all In vain, 

We gase into each other’s eyes. 

And bid the old, bewild’ring spells. 

With all their soft enchantment rise. 

Ho more we feel the rapturous thrills 
,, -Of Love's romance; the warmth and glow 

I Of boundless faith; they faded but . 

With youth and hope, long years ago. 

The long, slow years of waiting hang. 
Between our youth and this sad day* 

Like cold, dark mists, that shut the light 
And beauty of thd morn away. 1 
Let those who doomed us to the pain 
Of ail these wefoy, whiting years, 

Go reap the bitter harvest now; 

*Tis watered well with hopeless tears. 
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Landon Hollow was a hamlet, composed of, 
perhaps, a dozen picturesque-looking white 
cottages, each with its garden of brightly bloom¬ 
ing flowers, its fruit trees and its trailing vines. 
It was frowned upon by tall mountains in the 
distance; while nearer, a narrow river wound 
merrily in and out among the fields and meadows, 
dancing and rippling in the sunshine. You would 
have Baid it was a peaceful littldspot, where the 
cares and struggles of life could scarcely enter. 

But Dorothy Landon thought it rather too 
peaceful, as she sat, on her twenty-fifth birth¬ 
day, musing at the window. 

“Yes, I am almost an old maid,” she said. 
“ More than that, I have no one to care whether 
I live or die. I am tired of this monotony. I 
•wish something would happen—that is, I mean, 
something pleasant.” And Dorothy glanced at 
the mountains, and the river, and the meadows, 
•which had met her gaze from infancy. “B«t 
nothing ever does happen here,” she added, with 
a sigh. 

Dorothy was the only living representative of 
an old family, which had once been wealthy, 
owning the entire hamlet which bore its name; 
but the wealth had gradually disappeared, as 
had those who owned it; and nothing was now 
left to Dorothy but the old, rambling mansion 
which her grandfather had built, and a small 
amount of money, which, being prudently in¬ 
vested, yielded the slender income which was 
her only support. , 

The face that was turned so wistfully to the 
window was comely, and, despite the twenty-five 
years, looked scarcely more than twenty. A 
complexion# originally soft and delioote, but 
hardened and roughened by exposure ; a wealth 
of golden hair; soft brown eyes; cherry "lips; 
hands well-shaped and rather small, but rough 
and red, for house-work is not always a good 
cosmetic; figure still slight and girlish, but 
deformed by illy-fitting dresses; that was 
Dorothy Landon. The face, we should add, 
expressed intelligence and refinement, and a 
good deal of resolution. 

Her reverie **3 interrupted, by the entrance 
of one of the neighbors, who exclaimed, in a 
cheery tone: . 

“ Good mornin’, Dorothy, this is a very hand¬ 
some day.” 

(194) 
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“Yes,” was the reply. “Will you have a 
seat, Mrs. Cleveland?” 

“Well, I don’t care ef I do. I’ve come to 
talk a little business matter with you, Dorothy. 
You remember my cousin Aram in ty—she that 
married a lawyer in York? Well, I had a letter 
from her last evenin’, and she sez she has a 
friend, that wants to git board fur herself and 
family fur the summer. She’s a widder, and 
would like a quiet place with views; so Ara- 
minty told her she thought this here spot, with all 
these mountings, would jest about suit her; and 
she got Aratnmty to write to me, to see ef I 
could find 1 accommodations fur her; and me an’ 
the old man couldn’t think of no one ’less it was 
you, that could take the hull on ’em. You’ve 
got a plenty of room, iq this old house, and no 
family ; so we thought you was jest the one.” 

“ I—I hardly know what to say,” answered 
Dorothy. “I'm afraid I should not be able to 
meet the expectations of city people.” 

“La! yes, you can,” was the rejoinder. 
“You know you are called the best bread-maker 
in the village, and anybody that aint suited with 
your cake and pies don’t deserve to have none.” 

“How many of them are there?” asked 
Dorothy, beginning to gain courage, and feeling 
a little pleasurable excitement. 

“Well, there’s Mis’ Montgomery—and Ara- 
minty sez she aint a bit stuck up—and four 
little children, her own, and a younger brother 
of Mis’ Montgomery’s; but he won’t be any 
trouble to you; boys are never in the house 
’cept to eat and sleep; he’ll probably be climbin’ 
trees, and buntin’ squirrels and chipmunks 
a’most of the time.” 

After some farther talk, Mrs. Cleveland re¬ 
marked, “ Well, I ifrast go, fbr T left the dishes 
standin’, ahd it’s time the dinner was put over the 
fire. But I won’t take ‘ no’ for an answer. I’ll 
write to Araminty, that you’ll take ’em. Good 
mornin’,” and Dorothy ftrand herself alone again. 

“ Well,” she thought, “ something seems about 
to happen now; but I am afraid it won’t be so 
very pleasant after all. Four ohildren—five, in¬ 
cluding the boy; I shall not object to that; ‘ I like 
children, and it will bring a new clement into the 
house. But then, Mrs. Montgomery. I wonder 
if shawill feel shocked at everything she sees, 
and call us all countrified.” 
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There was just one week in which to prepare. } 
During that time, Dorothy succeeded in finding a < 
young person, who oonsented, for a consideration, 
to leave the paternal form, and officiate during j 
the summer as 44 hired help.” j 

Dorothy arranged and re-arranged the rooms, j 
which, notwithstanding their plainness, really j 
looked very sweet, with flowers, ferns, freshly- 
washed curtains, etc. j 

“ Everything is ready now,*’ said Dorothy, as J 
she took a last look at the rooms. She had j 
hardly spoken, when a rumbling of wheels was ' 
heard, and the familiar old stage drew up to the 
door. 

A gentleman first alighted, tall and elegant, 
with a brown beard trimmed in the latest fashion. 
He handed out a pale and very sweet-looking 
lady, clothed in deep mourning. Then followed 
three children, half-tumbling, half-jumping; and 
a stout, jolly-looking woman, with a baby in her 
arms, brought up the rear. 

Dorothy’s self-possession well-nigh forsook her, 
as she came forward, especially when she saw 
that the “ boy,” who was to live out of doors, 
climbing trees and chasing squirrels, was a mag¬ 
nificent creature of thirty, or thereabouts. 

44 This is Miss Landon?” said a sweet, gentle 
voice, inquiringly. 

Dorothy blushed, and felt as if she were sink¬ 
ing into nothingness, as the stranger, with easy 
self-possession, proceeded to introduce herself, 
after which she presented her brother, Mr. Sal¬ 
to nst all. 44 And these are my four noisy chil¬ 
dren,” she added, smiling, os she turned to the 
little group. 

Dorothy recovered herself sufficiently to return j 
31r. Saltonstall’s bow, and to speak pleasantly to ; 
the little ones, and then was glad to lead the way 
to the apartments. She had nerved herself for 
this occasion, and expected to meet it without 
embarrassment; but in the quiet and cultured 
manners of her guests, she recognised a some¬ 
thing which she did not possess; even her very 
dress seemed out of place; and she desoended 
the stairs with a weight at her heart. She had 
read and studied much, was intimately acquainted 
with the works of some of the best authors; and 
had a good, substantial education so for as book- 
knowledge went. But now she began to realize 
the lack of that something which constant associ¬ 
ation with good society and works of art alone 
can give. 

A little later, all assembled around the tea- 
table. 

44 Yon have a very sweet home here, Miss 
Landon,” remarked Mrs. Montgomery. 44 I am 
charmed with the views from the windows.” 


44 I am glad you are pleased; these old hills 
are very dear to me,” w/is the reply. 

44 Do you have any bears here?” asked one of 
the boys. 

44 1 never have seen any,” was the laughing 
response. “But we have squirrels and wood¬ 
chucks. Won’t they satisfy you?” 

44 Larry is rather aspiring,” remarked bis 
ancle, smiling. 44 How very, pice these* .wild 
strawberries are, Miss London; to much more 
spicy than the cultivated ones.” . 

44 Dorothy,” sounded from the kitchen, at this 
juncture, “do you want any more bilin’ water 
in the tea-pot, before I fill up the kittle?” 

Dorothy’s foce crimsoned, as she unconsciously 
glanced at Mr. Saltonstall, and detected a smile 
dancing in his eyes, rather than playing upon 
his lips. From infancy, she had been “ Dorothy” 
to every one, and accepted it as a matter of 
course, whether it came from the minister’s wife, 
or from the washerwoman in the kitchen. Nor 
had it ever before seemed out of place. How¬ 
ever, she made up her mind that when she had 
an opportunity, she would request her 44 hired 
help” to come to her when she had anything to 
say, instead of screaming from a distance. 

That evening, was a new experience to Dorothy. 
After tea, she went with her guests to take a little 
ramble, and to show them some of the beauties of 
Landon Hollow. They expressed themselves de¬ 
lighted with all they saw, and especially with the 
picturesqiieness of Dorothy’s own home, which 
was conspicuous in having the neatest garden, 
with the finest display of flowers, in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The children were not long in discovering, 
and going into eostacies over, be*.various pets: 
the cunning little chickens, the soft, white kitten, 
and the tame, gray squirrel, which would mount 
upon its mistress’ shoulder, and eat apgfer and 
nuts from her hand. . . . 

44 Oh, Miss Landon! are yon sot 
happy ?” exclaimed Larry, as this 
curiosity was exhibited. 44 1 should ttibhltiyou 
would be, with alb these things to - 

44 No, Larrv/’ *ms! tbe .frefriy. 44 chicKfen9.and 
squirrels and kittefis do not. make people per¬ 
fectly happy ;, you have a mtn)ma and little sis¬ 
ters to pet, and th^r ana ever so much nicer.” 

44 A strange lhixtoire is our hostess,” mused 
Mr. Salttonatajl,' as he retired to his apartments. 
44 Quitd pretty 4 certainly; and she has fine eyes. 
S|hc has read a good deal, too, if I jnay judge from 
the books I see in her book-cqse. Rustic in some 
things, to be sure,” with a shrug of the’shoulders, 
44 bnt with possibilities which plight be developed.'’ 

Mrs. Montgomery’s mental decision was, “She 
must be well-born; it is good blood in past 
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generations which raises her so far above her \ 
coarse surroundings.” j 

The children thought she was “jolly,” and 
looked forward with pleasure to the trips she \ 
had promised to take them, in quest of straw¬ 
berries and wild flowers. 

The next morning, Dorothy laid her breakfast- j 
table with the utmost care, putting on an array 
of pies, and cake, and rich preserves, which she j 
thought could not fail to satisfy the most 
fastidious taste. She was not a little mortified, | 
when her guests refused all these things, and ate J 
principally oat-meal, strawberries, bread and \ 
eggs; while one of the children remarked, J 
44 Isn’t it funny to have pie for breakfast?” \ 

Dorothy's countenance fell, as she caught the 
mother’s glance of reproof to the speaker. She j 
began to suspect that she had made a mistake; in J 
fact, had been brought up in a mistake; for she J 
had had pie for breakfast all her life, and for | 
©very other meal too; pie was the never-failing \ 
“piece,” with which the refractory ohildren j 
of the neighborhood were supplied, at all hours, 
to satisfy the cravings of imaginary hunger. 

44 Don’t trouble yourself to make any elaborate 
dishes for us, Miss Landon,” said Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery, later, that day. 44 We are very simple 
in our tastes, and what we want is fresh vegetables 
and fruit, milk and eggs. I see that you have 
an abundant supply of vegetables in your 
garden.” 

Many were the rambles, which Dorothy took, 
In company with the children. They all became 
very fond of her. Mr. Saitonstall often joined 
the party in their rambles; and Dorothy always 
found that his presence added greatly to the 
pleasure. * She was led to converse upon subjects 
she understood, and she received much valuable 
information without being made to feel in the 
least her igu >rance. Her guest opened to her 
new Un <>f thought, and revealed to 

h-v i of an existence of which she had 

never dreamed. 

•ugh not often, Dorothy and he 
went off al-oio; and, oh! what happy, what 
blissful day* those were. For Mr. SiHonstall 
had asked Dorothy if she had ever tried to draw, 
and when she replied in the negative, he had 
volunteered to teaoh her. 44 I’m but an amateur,” 
he said, 44 hut I can, perhaps, teach yon the abo. 
You have such an appreciative eye for Nature, 
that I think you would soon get beyond my 
poor instructions: you seem to me to be a born 
artist.” Dorothy’8 heart thrilled at these words, 
and she gladly accepted the offer: and many an 
hour, after that, was spent in the woods, or by 
the river, sketching. 


But this could not last forever. The summer 
wore away, and autumn came, with its short 
days and chill evenings; and our summer idlers 
wended their way homeward. It was a dreary 
day for Dorothy, when the old stage drove off, 
bearing those who had done so much to brighten 
the last few months for her. For awhile, she 
walked listlessly about, and finally went upstairs 
to the deserted rooms. Several newspapers were 
lying on a table. She took up one, and glanced 
over it carelessly. Presently the following 
advertisement caught her eye: 

44 Madame Rlchand’s French school for young 
ladies will re-open on the twenty-fifth of Septem¬ 
ber. Especial attention paid to the manners of 
the pupils; and every opportunity embraced for 
visiting with them such works of art ms are 
calculated to form and cultivate correct tastes, 
etc.” 

44 Why not?” said Dorothy. 44 1 am five-and- 
twenty, it is true, and rather past the school¬ 
girl age; but I do not believe I should be 
excluded on that account. I have liad a glimpse 
of a higher life; I can never sink back entirely 
| into the old rut. There is the expense. But 
then, have 1 not received a liberel amount for 
my summer’s work—or, rather, pleasure ? How 
can I spend it better ? This advertisement 
embodies just what I want, and I will write 
immediately to Madame Rlchand.” 

When Dorothy’s intentions became known in 
Landon Hollow, the place was thrown into quite 
a state of excitement. 44 Well!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Cleveland, 44 1 allers did think an awful sight o* 
Dorothy, but then I knowed she was queer; she 
j was allers takin' yer kinds o’ unexpected like; 

| but this is the queerest move of all! Wonder ef 
j that tall city chap mint to the bottom of it.” 

| 4 ‘ Fur my part,” returned her auditor, 44 1 

never could understand her settin’ sech a store 
by books. Go there when you would, and you’d 
find her readin’ ! / aint never had time to 

waste in that way,” and she bent lower over the 
wash-tub, and rubbed still more vigorously at the 
clothes. 

44 But then,” continued Mrs. Cleveland, 

| unwilling that her favorite should be blamed, 
| 44 Dorothy is a good neighbor; very obligin’ t and 
mighty willin’ in ease o’ Biokness.” 

44 That’s so,” assented the other, immediately 
softening. 44 1 remember how she came in, 
when my little Debby Ann had scarlet fever, and 
took a’moet the hul charge of her. Debby Ann 
j thought a heap of her.” 

New York was a strange experience to Dorothy. 

| But she was charmed with everything she saw. 
j She began her new life by falling in love with 
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Madame Rlchand, who returned her affection * name unconsciously, for “Dorothy” seemed out 
warmly, and interested herself to render the \ of place now. 

year as pleasant and profitable as possible to her \ “You have grown ever so much prettier!” 
winning and original charge. With such an ally, \ exclaimed Larry, who had not lived long enough 
combined with unfailing health, Dorothy sue- j in this world to learn to speak in riddles, 
ceeded in improving every opportunity, and i “I am glad you think so,” replied Dora, 
acquiring, with astonishing rar.Jity, those indes. < laughing, as she lifted the little fellow in her 
cribable, finishing touches, which go to make up arms, and kissed him. 

a graceful and elegant woman. At the little j The rambles of the previous summer were 
evening rorrlw, which Madame R6chand held j very soon resumed ; and now Mr. Saltonstall was 
every week, Dorothy learned to receive and j always to be one of the party. His hostess was 
entertain guests, with an ease which years of a baffling study to him. Last year, he bad been 
study, without practice, could never have im- j able to read her perfectly; now she seemed 
parted. In visiting the Academy of Design, in \ equally frank ; but there was a something about 
taking lessons in arts which made her far more J her, which he was unable to fathom; she was 
than an amateur artist, in attending concerts, j the same, and not the same. He was particularly 
in listening to lectures from men of undoubted j struck with the advance she had made in sketch- 
talent, she realized that she was receiving that j ing. It was a puzzle to him. 
culture for which she had vaguely longed ; while, “Miss Dora,” he remarked, one day, “if I 
in her constant contact with well-bred people, j were not perfectly certain of your identity, I 
she felt that she had found her natural element, should feel disposed to doubt that you are your- 
During all this time, she never met' her guests of Belf; I should think you- must be your sister, 
the previous summer; and she felt shy about with a strong family resemblance; you seem 
informing them of her presence in the metropolis, very much changed since last summer.” 

June came, with its balmy air, and warm “ Yes,” she replied, quietly, “ I am changed.” 

sunshine. The closing exercises of the season “ But the change has not been reverses, I hope.” 

were held, at Madame R6chand’s academy, and “ Oh, no ! I am happy now, very happy.” 
the pupils left for the long, summer vacation. “ I thought you seemed happy, last summer.” 

Dorothy, too, returned to her home. But she “ 1 was ; perfectly so, 1 thought: but now my 

felt, now, that she was not to drag out a monot- j life is happier. I am living; before, 1 seemed 
onous existence. Her experiment had broadened \ merely to exist. It appears almost as if my past 
her views, and had opened up to her tistas of { life had been spent on a desert island. But I 
unexplored fields/ and of hitherto unthought-of « think now I understand better what living 
possibilities. ! means ; life is worth living, and it Beems to have 

Dorothy had scarcely reached Landon Hollow, j only just begun for me.” 
when she received a letter from Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. Saltonstall was silent. Lust summer, her 

asking if she could again accommodate herself j pleasure in his society—not shown exactly in 

and family for the summer. It was with ;■ words, but in, the flush which mantled her 

unmixed pleasure that Dorothy answered in the j cheeks, and the light which sparkled in her eyes 

affirmative. A fortnight later, when the stage j —had been so frank and unsophisticated, that 

drew up to the door, she went forward, without < he had taken her homage rather as a matter of 
embarrassment, and, with such an easy grace, to \ course. Now, there seemed to he a shade less of 
give her friends a cordial welcome, that Mr. 1 freedom in her manner towards him, and more 
Saltonstall and Mrs. Montgomery stood for < of self-reliance, ^er opinions were firmer, and 
a moment bewildered. Was this the same, shy j she did not assent always to what he said. Was 
country-girl, who had blushingly received them, j his society a matter of indifference to her? The 
last summer? Who had seemed to them only j mere suspicion of this piqued his pride. He 
pretty, but who was, now, absolutely beautiful? | found his thoughts dwelling long and frequently 
The lovely golden hair was becomingly arranged ; J upon it. 

the complexion hod lost its rough, sun-burned i They were all out, one day, on a ramble. , The 
look, and was soft and fair, as were also the 1 children had crowned Dorn vHfh wild flowers 
hands; the simple white dress fitted perfectly j and ferns, os she sat on a rock, under the shade 
the really fine figure; and there was an indes- j of a tree, fanning herself with her round hat. 
cribable air and expression'a bout the girl, which j “ Miss Dora,” said Mr. Saltonstall throwing 
to her friends seemed Unaccountable. j himself on the grass, at her feet, “you remind 

“ How well you are looking, Miss Dora!” j me of a picture I saw, last winter, of a young 
exclaimed Mrs. Montgomery, who gave her this [ girl, seated on a rock, just as you are, and sur- 
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rounded by a bevy of children, vrho had orowned 
her with ferns and wild flowers.” 

“Was there not a brook in that picture?” 
asked Dora; “ and cows, and some men working 
in a distant field ?” 

“ Yes,” replied her companion. “ Did you 
read a description of it in the paper?” 

“ No ; I saw it.” 

“You saw it!” exclaimed her companion. 
“ When, and where?” 

“ At the Academy of Design, lost winter,” was 
the demure reply. 

“You were in New York, last winter, and 
never let us know of it 1” 

“ Yes! I did not know that you would feel any 
interest in my whereabouts.” 

“ Do you suppose that I,” he quite ignored 
his sister, “ would spend a winter in your 
vicinity without seeking to see you?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, blushing and; 
hesitating beneath his look. “ I thought you | 
would be too busy to think of me; you have so 
many friends in the city, and so much to take 
up your .attention.” 

“ But Dora, nothing else has ever taken up so 
much of my attention as you have.” 

“OhI well,” she replied, naively, “you came 
here to waste your time, and I suppose you may 
as well waste it upon me.” 

“ But,” said he, smiling, “ I should like to 
continue to do the same thing, all the year. 
Will you consent to spend your winters with me, 
as well as your summers ? I want you to be my 
wife, Dora. I must have loved you, over since I 
first saw you, although I scarcely realized it, 
until lately. I thought, last summer, I was only 
interested in you, because you were so different 


from all other women I had met; but I find, 
now, that the feeling is something far deeper.” 

Just then the sound of children’s voices was 
heard, and the little troop burst upon them. 

“ Oh, Miss Dora!” exclaimed Larry, “ uncle 
has been keeping you here ever so long, and I 
know you haven’t had a nice time at all, and you 
look so hot! Come with us, and we will show you 
a nice cool place, where you can find beautiful 
wild flowers,” and he seized her arm, eagerly. 

But Lisette, the French maid, with true femi¬ 
nine tact, had taken in the situation of things, 
and she managed to draw off her young charges. 

Autumn came again, and Dora’s home was the 
scene of busy preparation, for Mr. Saltonetall 
insisted upon taking his bride with him, when 
he returned to the oity. Each one in the little 
village had lent a helping hand, patiently 
| ruffling and tucking and puffing, for nothing was 
| too good for one they loved so dearly. A hetcro- 
j geneous collection of knitted dish-cloths, patch- 
j work quilts, iron-holders, and pin-cushions were 
; sent in, for bedding-presents. 

The eventfhl day came, and the little church 
was thronged; even the bashful farmers from 
away back in the country dodged in, dropping 
into out-of-the-way seats, where they hoped 
they would not be noticed. 

The wedding-party returned to the house, 
where a breakfast was provided, to which all in 
the hamlet hod been invited. Soon the stage 
rumbled up to the door, and a merry party 
entered the primitive conveyance, and were 
driven off, amid shrieks of good-byes, and a 
shober of old shoes; and Dorothy felt that 
something had indeed happened which was 
filling her life with sunshine. 


IT WIX L PASS AWAY. 

BT ELLA WHEELER. 


I stood by a rose-bush, bending low 
With lovely blossoms as white as snow, 

And I sighed as I looked on its perfect bloom. 
And drank its beauty and rich perfume, 

For I said, M It is fair and it can not stay, 

It will paa away, it will pass away.'* 

I looked on achlll November sky, 

And I heard tin bleak wind moaa and cry. 

Never a blossom grew at my feet. 

And the birds had flown, and a sad rain beat; 

But I said, “Though the hour is dull and gray, 
It will pass away, it will pass away. n 

I saw a young face fair with youth, 

Bright with promise and sweet with truth. 

'Twas the morn of life, and the sun was up, 


Spilling its light like an o'er-filled cup, 
“Smile cm,” I said, “while lingers May, 

It wilf pms away, it will peas away.” 

I looked on a heart bowed down with woe. 
Bent with sorrow like boughs with snow, 
And T said there was never a mighty grief, 
But yet found comfort and sweet relief. 
The snow will melt in the sun some day, 

It will pass away, It will pass away. 

The One Great Ruler of all expense 
Gives us this law of reco m pense. 

That ever must pleasure pay tax to pain, 
And pain restore to hope again. 

And nothing is lost, however we say, 

“ It has passed away, it has passed away." 
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OOVTIXUJKD FROM PAOi 134. 


CHAPTER X. 

Lady Theobald’s invited guests sat in the 
faded blue drawing-room, waiting. Everybody 
had been unusually prompt, perhaps because 
everybody wished to be on the ground, in time 
to see Miss Octavia Bassett make her entrance. 

“ I should think it would be rather a trial, 
even to such a girl as she is said to be,” re¬ 
marked one matron. 

“ It is but natural that she should feel that 
I*dy Theobald will regard her rather critically, 
and that she should know that American manners 
will hardly be the thing for a genteel and con¬ 
servative English country town.” 

“We saw her a few days ago,” said Lucia, 
who* chanced to hear this speech, “ and she is 
very pretty. I think I never saw any one so 
very pretty before.” 

“ But in quite a theatrical way, I think, my 
dear,” the matron replied, in a tone of gentle cor¬ 
rection. 

44 l have seen so very few theatrical people,” 
Lucia answered, sweetly, “ that I scarcely know 
what the theatrical way is, dear Mrs. Burnham. 
Her dress was very beautiful and not like what 
we wear in Stow bridge; but she seemed to me 
to be very bright and pretty, in a way quite new 
to me, and so just a little odd.” 

“ I have heard that her dress is most extrava¬ 
gant and wasteful,” put in Miss Piper, whose 
educational position entitled her to the conde¬ 
scending respect of her patronesses. “ She has 
lace on her morning gowns, which—” 

41 Miss Bassett and Miss Octavia Bassett,” an¬ 
nounced Dobson, throwing open the door. 

Lady Theobald rose from her seat. A slight 
rustle made itself heard through the company, as 
the ladies all turned towards the entrance, and 
after they had so tui*ned> there were evidences of 
a positive thrill. Before the eyes of all, Belinda 
Bassett advanced with rich ruffles of Mechlin at 
her neck and wrist9, with a delicate and distinctly 
novel cap upon her head, her niece following her 
with an unabashed face, twenty pounds worth of 
lace on her dress, and unmistakable diamonds in 
her little ears. 


44 There is not a shadow of timidity about he},” 
cried Mrs. Burnham, under her breath. 44 That 
is actual boldness!” 

But this was a very severe term to use, not¬ 
withstanding that it was born of righteous indig¬ 
nation. It was not boldness at all. It was only 
the serenity of a young person who was quite 
unconscious that there was anything to fear in 
the rather unimposing party before her. Octavia 
was accustomed to entering rooms full of 
strangers. She had spent several years of her 
life in hotels where she had been stared out of 
countenance by a few score new people every 
day. Sbe was even used to being in some sort a 
young person of note. It was nothing unusual 
for her to know that she was being pointed out. 
44 That pretty blonde,” she often heard it said, 
“is Martin Bassett’s daughter. Sharp fellow, 
Bassett—and lucky fellow, too. More money 
than he can count.” 

So she was not at all frightened, when she 
walked in behind Miss Belinda. She glanced 
about her cheerfully, and catching sight of Lucia, 
smiled at her, as she advanced up the room. The 
call of state, Lady Theobald had made with her 
granddaughter, had been a very brief one, but 
Octavia bad taken a decided fancy to Lucia, and 
was glad to see her again. 

44 1 am glad to see you, Belinda,” said her 
ladyship, shaking hands. 44 And you, also, Miss 
Octavia.” 

44 Thank you,” responded Octavia. 

44 You are very kind,” Miss Belinda murmured, 
gratefully. 

44 1 hope you are both well?” said Lady Theo¬ 
bald, with mqjestic condescension, and in tones 
to be heard all over the room. 

“Quite well, thank you,” murmured Miss 
Belinda again. 44 Very well indeed.” Rather as 
if this fortunate state of affairs was the result of 
her ladyship’s kind intervention with the fates. 

She felt terribly conscious of being the centre 
of observation, and rather overpowered by the 
novelty of her attire, which was plainly creating 
a sensation. Octavia, however, who was far 
more looked at, was entirely oblivious of the 
• (199) 
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painful prominence of her position. She re¬ 
mained standing in the middle of the room, 
talking to Lucia, who had approached to greet 
her. She was so much taller .than Lucia, that 
she looked very tall indeed by contrast, and also 
very wonderfully dressed. Lucia’s white muslin 
was one of Miss Chickie’s fifteen, and was, in a 
“genteel” way, very suggestive of Stowbridge. 
Suspended from Octavio’s waist, by a long loop 
of the embroidered ribbon, was a little round fan 
oj downy, pale blue feathers, and with this she 
played as she talked; but Lucia having nothing 
to play with, could only stand with her little 
hands hanging at her sides. 

“ I have never been to an afternoon tea like 
this before,” Octavia said. “It is nothing like 
a kettledrum.” 

“ I am not sure that I know what a kettledrum 
is,” Lucia answered. “They have them in 
London, I think; but I have never been to 
London.” 

“ They have them in New York,” said Octavia. 
“ And they are crowded sort of afternoon parties, 
where ladies go in carriage-toilet, not evening- 
dress. People are rushing in and ont all the time.” 

Lucia glanced round the room, and smiled. 

“That is very unlike this,” she remarked. 

“Well,” said Octavia, “I should think that, 
after all, this might be nicer.” Which was very 
civil. 

Lucia glanced round again—this time rather 
stealthily—at Lady Theobald. Then she glanced 
back at Octavia. 

“ But it isn’t,” she said, in an undertone. 

Octavia began to laugh. They were on a 
new and fhmiliar footing from that moment. 

“I said * it might’ ” she answered. She was 
not afraid any longer of finding the evening 
stupid. If there were no young men, there was 
at least a young woman, who was in sympathy 
with her. She said: 

“ I hope that I shall behave myself pretty 
well, and do the things I am expected to do.” 

“Oh!” said Lucia, with a rather alarmed 
expression, “ I hopo so. I—I am afraid you 
would not be comfortable, if you didn’t.” 

Octavia opened her eyes as she often did at 
Miss Belinda’s remarks, and then suddenly she 
began to laugh again. 

“What would they do?” she said, disrespect¬ 
fully. “Would they turn me out, without 
giving me any tea?” 

Lucia looked still more frightened. 

“ Don’t let them see you laughing,” she said ; 
“ they—they will say you are giddy.” 

“Giddy!” replied Octavia. “I don’t think 
there is anything to make me giddy here.” 


“If they say you are giddy,” said Lucia, 
“ your fate will be sealed, and if you are to stay 
here, it really will be better to try to please them 
a little.” 

Octavia reflected a moment. 

“I don’t mean to du-please them,” she said, 
“unless they are very easily displeased. I sup¬ 
pose I don’t think very much about what people 
are saying of me. I don’t seem to notice.” 

“ Will you come now and let mo introduce 
Miss Egerton and her sister,” suggested Lucia, 
hurriedly. “ Grandmamma is looking at us.” 

In the innocence of her heart Octavia glanced 
: at Lady Theobald, and saw that she was looking 
at them, and with a disapproving air. 

“I wonder what that’s for?” she said to her¬ 
self, but she followed Lucia across the room. 

She made the acquaintance of the Misses 
; Egerton, who seemed rather fluttered, and after 
; the first exchange of civilities, subsided into 
: monosyllables and attentive Btares. They were 
I indeed very anxious to hear Octavia converse, 

: but had not the courage to attempt to draw her 
out, unless a sudden query of Miss Lydia’s 
could be considered such an attempt. 

“ Do you like England?” she asked. 

“Is this England?” inquired Octavia. 

“ It is a part of England, of course,” replied 
the youug lady, with calm literalness. 

“Then of course I like it very much,” said 
Octavia, slightly waving her fan and smiling. 

Miss Lydia Egerton and Miss Violet Egerton 
each regarded her in dubious silence for a 
moment. They did not think she looked as if 
she was “clever,” but the speech sounded to 
both as if she was, and as if she meant to be 
clever a little at their expense. 

Naturally after that they felt slightly uncom¬ 
fortable, and said less than before, and conver¬ 
sation lagged to such an extent that Octavia was 
not sorry when tea was announced. 

And it so happened that tea was not the only 
thing announced. The ladies had all just risen 
from their seats with a gentle rustle, and Lady 
Theobald was moving forward to marshal her 
procession into the dining-room, when Dobson 
appeared at the door again. 

“Mr. Barold, my lady,” he said. “And Mr. 
Burmistone.” 

There was a rustle, this'time, of wild excite¬ 
ment. Everybody glanced first at the door, and 
then at Lady Theobald. Mr. Francis Barold 
crossed the threshold, followed by the tall, 
square-shouldered builder of mills, who was a 
strong, handsome man, and bore himself very 
well, not seeming to mind at all the numerous 
eyes fixed upon him. 
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“ I did not know,” said Barold, 44 that we 
should find you hod guests. Beg pardon, I’m 
sure, and so does Burmistone, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting at Broadoaks, and who was 
good enough to invite me to return with him.” 

Lady Theobald extended her hand to the gen¬ 
tleman specified. 

44 1 am glad,” she said, rigidly, M to see Mr. 
Burmistone.” 

Then she turned to Barold. 

“This is very fortunate,” she announced. 
“We are just going in to take tea in which I 
hope you will join us. Lucia-^-” Mr. Francis 
Barold naturally turned as her ladyship uttered 
her granddaughter’s name in a tone of command. 
It may be supposed that his first intention in 
turning was to look at Lucia, but he had scarcely 
done so, when his attention was attracted by the 
figure nearest to her—the figure of a young lady, 
who was playing with a little blue fan, and smil¬ 
ing at him brilliantly and unmistakably. 

The next moment, he was standing at Octavia 
Bassett’s side, looking rather pleased, and the 
blood of. Stowbridge was congealing, as the 
significance of the situation was realized. 

One instant of breathless—of awful—sus¬ 
pense, and her ladyship recovered herself. 

44 We will go in to tea,” she said. “ May I ask 
you, Mr. Burmistone, to accompany Miss Piper.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

During the remainder of the evening, Miss 
Belinda was a prey to wretchedness and despair. 
When she raised her eyes to her hostess, she met 
with a glance full of icy significance; when she 
looked across the tea-table, she saw Octavia 
seated next to Mr. Francis Bardld, monopolizing 
his attention, and apparently in tho very best 
possible spirits. It only made matters worse 
that Mr. Francis Barold seemed to find her 
remarks worthy of his at tention. He drank very 
little tea, and now and then appeared much 
interested and amnsed. In fact, he found Miss 
Octavia even more entertaining than he had 
found her during their journey. She did not 
hesitate at all to tell him that she was delighted 
to see him again at this particular juncture. 

“You don’t know how glad I was to Bee you 
come in,” she said. 

She met his rather startled glance with the 
most open candor as she spoke. 

44 It is very civil of you to say so,” he Baid ; 
“ but you can hardly expect me to believe it, you 
know. It is too good to be true.” 

44 1 thought it was too good to be true when 
the door opened,” she answered, cheerfully. “ I 
should have been glad to #ee anybody almost—” 


“Well, that,” he interposed, “isn't quite so 
civil.” 

44 It is not quite so civil to—” 

But there she ohecked herself, and asked him 
a question with the most naive seriousness. 

“ Are you a great friend of Lady Theobald’s,” 
she Baid. 

44 No,” he answered 44 1 am a relative*” 

“That’s worse,” she remarked^ 

44 It is,” he replied. 44 Very muoh worse.” 

44 1 asked you,” she proceeded, with an 
entrancing little smile of irreverent approval, 
44 because I was going to say that my last speech 
was not quite so civil to Lady Theobald.” 

44 That is perfectly true,” he responded; “it 
wasn’t civil to her at all.” 

He was passing his time very comfortably, and 
was really surprised to feel that he was more 
interested in these simple audacities than he had 
been in any conversation for some time. Perhaps 
it was because his companion was so wonderfully 
pretty, but it is not unlikely that there were also 
other reasons. She looked him straight in the 
eyes, she comported herself after the manner of 
a young lady who was enjoying herself, and yet 
he felt vaguely that she might have enjoyed 
herself quite as much with Burmistone, and that 
it was probable that Bhe would not think a second 
time of him, or of what he said to her. 

After tea, when they returned to the drawing* 
room, the opportunties afforded for conversation 
were not numerous. The piano was opened, and 
one after another of the young ladies were 
invited to exhibit their prowess. Upon its 
musical education Stowbridge prided itself. 
44 Few towns,” Miss Piper frequently remarked, 
44 could be congratulated upon the possession of 
such talent and ttuh cultivation.” The Misses 
Egerton played a duett, the Misses Lofltus song, 
Miss Abercrombie “executed” a sonata with 
sneh effect as to melt Mies Piper to tears; and 
still Octavia had not boon culled upon. There 
might have been a reason for this, or there might 
not; but the moment arrived, at length, when 
Lady Theobald moved towards Miss Belinda 
with evidently fell intent. 

44 Perhaps,” she said, 44 perhaps your nieefe, 
Miss Octavia, will favor ue.’ r 

Miss Belinda replied m a deprecatory and 
uncertain murmur. 

44 1—am not sure. I really don’t know. 
Perhaps—Octavia, iny dear.” 

Octavia raised a smiling fhce. 

44 1 don’t play,” she said. “ I never learned.” 

44 You do not play!” exclaimed Lady Theobald. 
44 You do not play at all I” # 

44 No,” answered Octavia. 44 Not a note. And 
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I think I am rather glad of it; because if I 
tried, I should be sure to do it worse than other 
people. I would rather,” with unimpaired 
cheerfulness, 44 let some one else do it.” 

There was a few seconds of dead silence. A 
dozen people seated round her had heard. Miss 
Piper shuddered, Miss Belinda looked down, Mr. 
Francis Barold preserved an entirely unmoved 
countenance, the general impression being that 
he was very muoh shocked, and concealed his 
disgust with an effort. 

44 My dear,” said Lady Theobald, with an air 
of much condescension and some grave pity. 44 I 
should advise you to try to learn. I can assure 
you that you would find it a great source of 
pleasure.” 

44 If you could assure me that my friends 
would find it a great source of pleasure, I might 
begin,” answered the mistaken young person, 
still cheerfully: 44 but I am afraid they wouldn't.” 

It seemed that fate had marked her for dis¬ 
grace. In half an hour from that time she 
capped the climax of her indiscretions. 

The evening being warm the French windows 
had been left open, and in passing one of them 
she stopped a moment to look out at the brightly 1 
moonlit grounds. 

Barold, who was with her, paused, too. 

41 Looks rather nice, doesn’t it?” he remarked. 
44 Yes,” she replied. 44 Suppose we go out on 
the terrace.” 

He laughed in an amused fashion she did not 
understand. 

44 Suppose we do,” he said. 44 By Jove, that’s 
a good idea!” 

He laughed as he followed her. 

44 What amuses you so?”/she inquired. 

44 Oh I” he replied. 44 1 am merely thinking of j 
Lady Theobald.” j 

44 Well,” she commented, 44 1 think it’s rather 
disrespectful in you to laugh. Isa’t it a lovely 
night? I didn’t think you bad such moonlight 
nights in England. What a night for a drive !” 

44 Is that one of the things you do in America \ 
—drive by moonlight?” 

44 Yes. Do you mean to say you don’t do it in 'i 
England?” 

“Not often. Is it young ladies who drive by j 
moonlight in America ?” j 

44 Well, you don’t suppose they go alone, do j 
you?” quite ironically. 44 Of course they have 
some one with them.” j 

“Ah! Their papas?” | 

44 No.” 

44 Their mammas?” | 

“fto.” I 

44 Their governesses, their uncles, their aunts ?” ) 


1 “ No,” with a little smile. 

He smiled also. 

44 That'is another good idea,” he said. 44 You 
have a great many wise ideas in America.” 

She was silent a moment or so, swinging her 
1 fan slowly to and fro by its ribbon, and appear¬ 
ing to reflect. 

“ Does that mean,” she said, at length, 44 that 
it wouldn’t be considered proper in England ?” 

44 1 hope you won’t hold me responsible for 
English fallacies,” was his sole answer. 

44 1 don’t hold anybody responsible for them,” 
she returned, with some spirit. 44 1 don’t care 
one thing about them.” 

44 That is fortunate,” he eommented. 44 1 am 
happy to say I don’t either. I take the liberty 
of pleasing myself. I find it pays best.” 

44 Perhaps,” she said, returning to the charge, 
44 perhaps Lady Theobald will think this is im¬ 
proper.” 

He put his hand up and stroked his moustache 
lightly, without replying. 

44 But it is not,” she added, emphatically; 44 it 
is not /” 

44 No,” be admitted, with a touch oflrony, 44 it 
is not!” 

44 Are you any the worse for it ?’ ’ she demanded. 
44 Well, really, I think not—as yet,” he replied. 
44 Then we won’t go in,” she stud, the smile 
returning to her lips again. 


CHAPTER XII. 

In the meantime, Mr. Burmistone was improv 
ing his opportunities within doors. He had lis¬ 
tened to the music with the most serious attention, 
and on its conclusion he had turned to Mrs. 
Burnham, and made himself very agreeable in¬ 
deed. At length, however, he aroee and saun¬ 
tered across the room to a table at wbioh Lucia 
Gaston ehanced to be standing alone, having just 
been deserted by a young lady whose mamma 
had summoned her. She wore, Mr. Burmistone 
regretted to see as he advanced, a troubled and 
anxious expression—the truth being that she had 
& moment before remarked the exit of Miss 
Belinda’s nieoe and her companion. It happened 
oddly that Mt. Burmistone’s first words touched 
upon the subject of her thought. He began 
quite abruptly with it: 

44 It seems to me,” he said, 44 that Miss Octavia 
Bassett—” 

Lucia stopped him with a courage which 
surprised herself. 

“Oh, if you please,” she implored, 44 don’t 
say anything unkind about her!” 

Mr. Burmistone looked down into her soft eyes 
with a good deal of feeling. 
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“ I was not going to say anything unkind,” 
he answered. “ Why should It” 

“ Everybody seems to find a reason for speak* 
ing severely of her,” Lucia faltered. “ I have 
heard so many unkind things to-night, that I am 
quite unhappy. I am sure—I am rare she is 
very candid and simple.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Burmistone, “I am 
Bure she is very candid and simple.” 

“ Why should we expect her to be exactly like 
ourselves?” Lucia weut on. “How can we be 
sure that our way is better than any other? 
Why should they be angry because her dress is 
so expensive and pretty ? Indeed I only wish I 
had such a dress. It is a thousand times prettier 
than any we ever wear. Look round the room, 
and see if it is not. And os to her not having 
learned to play on the piano or to speak French 
—why should she be obliged to do things she 
feels she would not be clever at? I am not 
clever, and I have been a sort of slave all my 
life, and have been scolded and blamed* for 
what I could not help at all, until I have felt as 
if I must be a criminal. How happy she must 
have been to be let alone.” 

She had clasped her little hands, and though 
she spoke in a low voice, was quite impassioned 
in an unconscious way. Her brief girlish life 
had not been a very happy one, as may be easily 
imagined, and a glimpse of the liberty for which 
she had suffered roused her to a sense of her 
own wrongs. 

“We are all cut out after the same pattern,” 
she said. “ We learn the same things, and wear 
the same dresses, one might say. What Lydia 
Egerton has been taught I have been taught, yet 
what two creatures could be more unlike each 
other, by nature, than we are?” 

Mr. Burmistone glanced across the room at 
Miss Egerton. She was a fine, robust young 
woman, with a high nose and a stolid expression 
of countenance. 

“ That is true,” he remarked. 

“We are afraid of everything,” said Lucia, 
bitterly, “ Lydia Egerton is afraid—though you 
might not think so. And as for me, nobody 
knows what a coward I am but myself. Yes, I 
am a coward! When grandmamma looks at m&, 

I tremble. I dare not speak my mind and differ 
from her, when I know she is nnjust and in the 
wrong. No one could say that of Miss Octavia 
Bassett.” 

“That is perfectly true,” said Mr. Burmis¬ 
tone, and he even went so far as to laugh, as he 
thought of Miss Octavia trembling in the augnst • 
presence of Lady Theobald. j 

The laugh checked Lucia at once in her little \ 


outburst of eloquence. She began to blush, the 
color mounting to her forehead. 

“ Oh!” she began, “ I did not mean to—to say 
so much. I—” 

There was something so innocent and touching 
in her sudden timidity and confusion, that Mr. 
Burmistone forgot altogether that they were not 
very old friends, and that Lady Theobald might 
be looking. 

He bent slightly forward, and looked into her 
upraised, alarmed eyes. 

“ Don’t be afraid of me ,” he said, “don’t, for 
pity’s sake!” 

He could not have hit upon a luckier speech, 
and also he could not have uttered it more feel¬ 
ingly than he did. It helped her to recover 
herself, and gave her courage. 

“There,” she said, with a slight catch of the 
breath, “ does not that prove what I said to be 
true! I was afraid, the very moment I ceased to 
forget myself. I was afraid of you and of 
myself. I have no courage at all.” 

“ You will gain it in time,” he said. 

“ I shall try to gain it,” she answered. “Iam 
/ nearly twenty, and it is time that I should learn 
to respect myself. I think it must be because I 
have no self-respect that I am such a coward.” 

It seemed that her resolution was to be tried 
immediately; for at that very moment, Lady 
Theobald turned, and on recognising the full 
significance of Lucia’s position, was apparently 
struck temporarily dumb and motionless. When 
she recovered from the shock, she made a 
majestic gesture of command.’ 

Mr. Burmistone glanced at the girl’s fhcc, and 
saw that it changed color a little. “ Lady Theo¬ 
bald appears to wish to speak to you,” he said. 

Lucia left her seat, and walked across the room 
with a steady air. Lady Theobald did not re¬ 
move her eye from her until she stopped within 
three feet of her. Then she asked a rather 
unnecessary question. 

“ With whom have you been conversing?” 

“With Mr. Burmistone.” 

“Upon what subject?” 

“ We were speaking of Miss Octavia Bassett.” 

Her ladyship glanced round the room, as if a 
new idea had occurred to her, and said: 

“ Where it Miss Octavia Bassett ?” 

Here it muBt be confessed that Lucia faltered. 

“ She is on the terrace with Mr. Barold.” 

“ She is on—” 

Her ladyship stopped short in the middle 
of her sentence. This was too much for her. 
She left Lucia, and crossed the room t,J Miss 
Belinda. 

“ Belinda,” she said, in an awfUl undertone, 
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“your niece is out upon the terrace with Mr. 
Barold. Perhaps it would be as well for you to 
intimate to her that in England it is not customary 
—that—Belinda, go and bring her in.” 

Miss Belinda arose, looking actually pale. 
She had been making such strenuous efforts to 
converse with Miss Piper and Mrs. Burnham* 
that she had been betrayed into forgetting her 
charge. She could scarcely believe her ears. 
She went to the open window, and looked out, 
aud then turned paler than before. 

“ Octavia, my dear,” she said, faintly. 

“ Francis,” said Lady Theobald, over her 
shoulder. 

Mr. Francis Barold turned a rather bored 
countenance toward them—but it was evidently 
not Octavia who had bored him. 

“Octavia,” said Miss Belinda, “how impru¬ 
dent. In that thin dress—the night air. How 
could you, my dear, how could you?” 

“Oh! I shall not catch cold,” Octavia 
answered. “ I am used to it. I have been out 
hours and hours, on moonlight nights, at home.” 

But she moved towards them. 

“You must remember,” said Lady Theobald, 
“ that there are many things which may be done 
in America which would not be safe in England.” 
And ^he made the remark in an almost sepulchral 
tone of warning. 

IIow • Miss Belinda would have supported 
herself, if the coach had not been announced at 
this juncture, it would bo difficult to say. The 
coach was announced, and they took their 
departure. Mr. Barold happening to make his 
adieus^ at the same time, they were escorted by 
him down to the vehicle from the Blue Lion. 

When he had assisted them in, aud closed the 
door, Octavia bent forward so that the moonlight 
fell full on her pretty, lace-covered head and 
the sparkling drops in her cars. 

“ Oh !” she exclaimed, “ if you stay here at all, 
you must come and see us—aunt Belinda, ask 
him to come and see us.” 

Miss Belinda could scarcely speak. 

“ I shall be most—most happy,” she fluttered. 
“Any—friend of dear Lady Theobald’s of 
course—” 

“Don’t forget,” said Octavia, waving her 
hand. 

The coach moved off, and Miss Belinda sank 
back into a dark corner. 

“ My dear,” she gasped. “ What will he 
think?” 

Octavia was winding her lace scarf round 
her throat. 

“ He’ll think I want him to call,” she said, 
serenely. “And Ido.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The position in which Lady Theobald found 
herself placed, after these occurrences, was 
certainly a difficult and unpleasant one. It was 
Mr. Francis Barold’s caprice for the time being 
to develop an intimacy with Mr. Burmistonc. 
He had, it seemed, chosen to become interested 
in him during their sojourn at Broadoaks. He 
had discovered him to be a desirable companion, 
and a clever, amiable fellow. This much he 
condescended to explain incidentally to her 
ladyship’s self. 

“ I can’t pay I expected to meet a nice fellow 
or a companionable fellow,” he remarked. “ And 
I was agreeably surprised to find him both. 
Never flays too qrach or too little. Never bores 
a man.” 

To this, Lady Theobald could make no reply. 
Singularly enough, she had discovered early in 
their acquaintance that her wonted weapons 
were likely to dull their edges upon the steely 
coldness of Mr. Francis Barold’s impassibility. 
In the presence of this fortunate young man, 
before whom his world had bowed the knee 
from his tenderest infancy, she lost the majesty 
of her demeanor. He refused to be affected by 
it; he was even implacable enough to show 
openly that it bored him, and to insinuate by his 
manner that he did not intend to submit to it. 
He entirely ignored the claim of relationship, 
and acted according to the promptings of bis 
own moods. He did not feel it at all incumbent 
upon him to remain at Oldclougli Hall, and 
subject himself to the time-honored customs 
there in vogue. He preferred to accept Mr. 
Burmistonc’s invitation to become bis guest at 
the handsome house be had just completed, in 
which he lived in bachelor splendor. Accord¬ 
ingly, he installed himself there, and thereby 
complicated matters greatly. 

Stowbridge found itself in a position as diffi¬ 
cult and far more delicate than Lady Theobald’s. 
The tea-drinkings in honor of that troublesome 
young person, Miss Octavia Bassett, having been 
inaugurated by her ladyship, must go the social 
rounds, according to ancient custom. But what, 
in discretion’s name, was to be done concerning 
Mr. Francis Barold ? There was no doubt 
whatever that lie mu6t not be ignored. Aud, in 
that case, what difficulties presented themselves. 

The mamma of the two Misses Egerton, who 
was a nervous and easily subjugated person, was 
so excited and overwrought by the prospect 
beforo her, that in contemplating it when she 
wrote her invitations, she was affected to tears.* 

“I can assure you, Lydia,” she said, “that 
I have not slept for threo nights, I have been so 
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harassed. Here on one hand is Mr. Francis 
Barold, who must be invited, and on the other is 
Mr. Burmistone, whom we cannot pass over, and 
here is Lady Theobald, who will turn to stone, 
the moment she sees him—though, goodness 
knows, I am sure he seems a very quiet, respecta¬ 
ble man, and said some of the most complimen¬ 
tary things about your playing. And here is 
that dreadful girl, who is enough to give one 
cold chills, and who may do all sorts of dreadful 
things, and is certainly a living example to all 
respectable, well-educated girls. And the blind¬ 
est of the blind could see that nothing would 
offend Lady Theobald more fatally than to let 
her be thrown with Francis Barold; and how 
one is to invite them into the same room, and 
keep them apart, I am sure I don’t know. Lady 
Theobald herself could not do it, and how can 
we be expected to. And the refreshments on 
my mind, too, and Forbes failing on her tea¬ 
cakes, and bringing up Sally Lums like lead.” 

That these misgivings were equally shared by 
each entertainer in prospective might be adduced 
from the fact that the same afternoon, Mrs. Burn¬ 
ham and Miss Piper appeared upon the scene, to 
consult with Mrs. Egerton upon the subject. 

Miss Lydia and Miss Violet being dismissed 
upstairs to their practising, the three ladies sat 
in the darkened parlor, and talked the matter 
over in solemn conolave. 

“ I have consulted Miss Piper, and mentioned 
the affair to Mrs. Gibson,” announced Mrs. 
Burnham. “ And really we have not yet been 
able to arrive at any conclusion.” 

Mrs. Egerton shook her head, tearfully. 

“ Pray don’t come to me, my dears,” she said; 
“don’t, I beg of you. I have thought about it 
until my circulation has all gone wrong, and 
Lydia has been applying hot water bottles to my 
feet, all morning. I gave it up at half-past two, 
and set Violet to writing invitations to one and 
all, let the consequences be what they may.” 

Miss Piper glanced at Mrs. Burnham, and 
Mrs. Burnham glanced at Miss Piper. 

“ Perhaps,” Miss Piper suggested to her com¬ 
panion, “ it would be as well for you to mention 
your impressions.” 

Mrs. Bnrnham’s manner became additionally 
cautious. She bent forward slightly. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ has it struck you that 
Lady Theobald has any—intentions, so to 
speak ?” 

“ Intentions I” repeated Mrs. Egerton. 

“ Yes,’ ’ with deep significance. “ So to speak. 
With regard to Lucia.” 

Mrs. Egerton looked utterly helpless. 

“Dear me,” she ejaculated, plaintively, “I 


j have never had time to think of it. Dear me! 
With regard to Lucia!” 

\ Mrs. Burnham became more signifioant still. 

| “And,” she added, “Mr. Francis Barold.” 

Mr*. Egerton turned to Miss Piper, and saw 
j confirmation of the fact in her countenance. 

'* Dear, dear!” she said, “ that makes it worse 
i than ever.” 

“ It is certain,” put in Miss Piper, “ that the 
j union would be a desirable one, and we have 
[ reason to remark that a deep interest in Mr. 
S Francis Barold has been shown by Lady 
> Theobald. He has been invited to make her 
house his home during his stay in Stowbridge, 
i and though lie has not done so, the fact that he 
f has not is due only to some inexplicable reluc- 
l tance upon his own part. And we all remember 
\ that Lady Theobald once plainly intimated that 
) she anticipated Lucia forming, in the future, a 
\ matrimonial alliance.” 

! “Ohl” commented Mrs. Egerton, with some 
j slight impatience, “it is all very well for Lady 
Theobald to have intentions for Lucia; but if the 
young man has none, I really don’t see that her 
intentions will be likely to result in anything 
particular. And I am sure Mr. Francis Barold 
is not in the mood to be influenced in that way 
now. He is more likely to entertain himself 
with Miss Octavia Bassett, who will take him out 
in the moonlight, and make herself agreeable to 
him in her American style.” 

Miss Piper and Mrs. Burnham exchanged 
glances again. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Burnham, “ he has 
called upon her twice since Lady Theobald’s tea. 
They say she invites him herself, and flirts with 
him openly in the garden.” 

“Her conduct is such,” said Miss Piper, with 
) a shudder, “ that the blinds upon the side of the 
! seminary which faces Miss Bassett’s garden are 
\ kept closed by my orders. I have young ladies 
| under my care whoso characters arc in process of 
formation, and whose parents repose confidence 
I in me.” 

\ “Nothing but my friendship for Belinda 
| Bassett,” remarked Mrs. Burnham, “would 
induce me to invite the girl to roy house.” Then 
\ she turned to Mrs. Egerton. “ But—ahem— 
\ have you included them all in your invitations?” 
ifche observed. 

| Mrs. Egerton became plaintive again. 

| “I don’t see how I could be expected to do 
| anything else,” she said* “Lady Theobald 
; herself could not invite Mr. Francis Barold from 
5 Mr. Burmistone’s house, and leave Mr. Burmis- 
| tone at home. And after all, I must say it is my 
\ opinion nobody would have objected to Mr. 
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Burmist-one, in the first place, if Lady Theobald 
had not insisted upon it.” 

Mrs. Burnham reflected. 

44 Perhaps that is true/’ she admitted, cau¬ 
tiously, at length. 44 And it must be confessed 
that a man in his position is not entirely without 
his advantages—particularly in a place where 
there are but few gentlemen, and those scarcely 
desirable as—” 

She paused there, discreetly? but Mrs. Egerton j 
was not so discreet. 

44 There are a great many young ladies in Stow- 
bridge,” she said, shaking her head. 44 A great 
many ! And with five in a family, all old enough 
to be out of school, I am sure it is flying in the face 
of Providence to neglect one’s opportunities.” 

When the two ladies took their departure, Mrs. 
Burnham seemed reflective. Finally she said : 

44 Poor Mrs. Egerton’s mind,” she observed, 

44 is not what it was—and it never was remarkably 
strong. It must be admitted, too, that there is 
a lack of—of delicacy. Those great, plain girls 
of hers must be a trial to her.” 

As she spoke, they were passing the privet 
hedge which surrounded Miss Bassett’s house and 
garden; and a sound caused both to glance 
round. The front door had just been opened, 
and a gentleman was descending the Steps—a 
young gentleman in neat clerical garb, his 
guileless ecclesiastical countenance suffused with 
mantling blushes of concision and delight. He 
stopped on the gravel path, to receive the last 
words of Miss Octavia Bassett., who stood on the 
threshold, smiling down upon him in the prettiest 
way in the world. 

44 Tuesday afternoon,” she said. 44 Now don’t 
forget, because i shall ask Mr. Barold and Miss 
Gaston, on purpose to play against us. Even 
St. James* can’t object to croquet.” 

“I—indeed I shall be most happy and—and 
delighted,” stammered her departing guest, 44 if 
you will be so kind as to—to instruct me, and 
forgive my awkwardness.” 

“ Oh 1 I’ll instruct you,” said Octavia. “ I 
have instructed people before, and I know how.” 

Mrs. Burnham clutched Miss Piper’s arm. 

44 Do you se© who that is?” she demanded. 
44 Would you have believed it?” 

Miss Piper preserved a stony demeanor. 

“I would believe anything of Miss Octavia 
Bassett,” she replied. 44 There would be nothing 
at all remarkable to my mind in her flirting with 
the Bishop himself! Why should she hesitate 
to endeavor to entangle the curate of St. James ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

It was indeed true that the Reverend Arthur 


Poppleton had spent the greater part of his 
afternoon in Miss Belinda Bassett’s front parlor, 
and that Octavia had entertained him in such a 
manner, that he had been beguiled into forget¬ 
ting the clerical visits he had intended to make, 
and had finally committed himself by a promise 
to return a day or two later to play croquet. 
His object in calling had been to request Miss 
Belinda’8 assistance in a parochial matter. His 
natural timorousness of nature had indeed led 
him to put off making the visit for as long a time 
as possible. The reports be had heard of Miss 
Octavia Bassett had inspired him with great 
dread. Consequently he had presented himself 
at Miss Belinda’s front door with secret anguish. 

44 Will you say,” he had faltered to Mary 
Anne, “that it is Mr. Poppleton, to see Miss 
Bassett—Miss Belinda Bnssett.” 

And then he had been handed into the parlor, 
the door had been closed behind him, and lie 
had found herself shut up entirely alone in the 
room with Miss Octavia Bassett herself. 

His first impulse was to turn, and flee precipi¬ 
tately; indeed, he even went so far as to turn, 
and clutch the handle of the door; but, somehow, 
a second thought arrived in time to lead him to 
control himself. 

This Becond thought canje with his second 
glance at Octavia. 

SheVas not at all what he had pictured her. 
Singularly enough, no one had told him that she 
was pretty, and he had thought of her as a 
gaunt young person with a determined and manly 
air. She struck him, on the contrary, as being 
extremely girlish and charming to look upon. 
She wore the pale pink gown, and as he entered, 

| he saw her give a fhrtive little dab to her eyes 
\ with a lace handkerohief, and hurriedly crush an 
! open letter into her pocket. Then, seeming to 
\ dismiss her emotion, with enviable facility, she 
| rose to greet him. 

i <<If you want to see aunt Belinda,” she said, 

| “ perhaps you had better sit down. She will be 
\ here directly.” 

He plucked np spirit to take a seat, suddenly 
: feeling his terror take wing. He was amazed at 
his own courage. 

44 Th-thank yon,” he said. 44 1 have the 
pleasure of—” There, it is true, he stopped, 
looked at her, blushed, and finished somewhat 
disjointedly. 4 ‘ Miss Octavia Bassett, I believe.” 

44 Yes,” she answered, and sat down, near him. 

When Miss Belinda descended the stairs, a 
short time afterWSPds, her ears were greeted by 
the sound of brisk conversation, ih which the 
Reverend Arthur Poppleton appeared to be 
I taking part with before unheard-of spirit. When. 
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he rose at her entrance, there was in his manner 
an air of mild buoyancy which astonished her 
beyond measure. When he reseated himself, he 
seemed quite to forget the object of his visit for 
some minutes, and was thus placed in the embar- ; 
rassing position of having to refer to his note¬ 
book. 

Having done so, and found that he had called 
to ask assistance for the family of one of his 
parishioners, he recovered himself somewhat. 
As he explained the exigencies of the case, 
Octavia listened apparently without interest. 

“ Well,” she said, 44 I should think it would 
make you quite uncomfortable, if you see things 
like that often.” 

“ I regret to say I do see such things only too 
frequently,” he answered. 

“ Gracious !” she said; but that was all. 

He was conscious of being slightly disap¬ 
pointed at her apathy, and perhaps it is to bo 
deplored that he forgot it afterwards, when Miss 
Belinda had bestowed her mite, and the case 
was dismissed for the time being. He really did 
forget it, and was beguiled into making a very 
long call, and eqjoying himself as he had never 
enjoyed himself before. 

When, at length, he was recalled to a sense of 
duty by a glance at the clock, he had already 
before his eyes an opening vista of delights, 
taking the form of future calls, and games of 
croquet played upon Miss Belinda’s neatly- 
shaven grass plot. He had bidden the ladies 
adieu in the parlor, and having stepped into the 
hall, was fumbling rather excitedly in the 
umbrella-stand for his own specially slender 
clerical umbrella, when he was awakened to new 
rapture by hearing Miss Octavia’8 tone again. 

He turned and saw her standing quite near 
him, looking at him with rather an odd expres¬ 
sion, and holding something in her hand. 

11 Oh I” she said. 44 See here! Those people.” 


44 I—beg pardon,” he hesitated. 44 I don’t 
quite understand.” 

44 Oh, yes!” she answered. 44 Those desperately 
poor wretches, you know—with fever, and leaks 
in their house, and all sorts of disagreeable things 
the matter with them. Give them this, won’t 
you?” 

44 This” was a pretty silk purse, through whose 
meshes he saw the gleam of gold coin. 

44 That?” he said. 44 You don’t mean—isn’t 
there a good deal—I beg pardon—but really—” 

44 Well, if they,are as poor as you say they 
are, it won’t be too much,” she replied. “I 
don’t suppose they’ll object to it, do you?” 

She extended it to him as if she rather wished 
to get it out of her hands. 

44 You’d better take it,”, she said. 44 1 shall 
spend it on something 1 don’t need, if you don’t. 
I’m always Bpending money ou things I don’t 
care for afterwards.” 

He was filled with remorse, remembering that 
he had thought her apathetic. 

44 1—I really thought you were not interested 
at all,” he burst forth. 44 Tray forgive me. 
This is generous indeed.” 

She looked down at some particularly brilliant 
rings on her hand, instead of looking at him. 

44 Oh! well,” she said, 44 1 think it must be 
simply horrid to have to do without things. I 
can’t sec how people live. Besides, I haven’t 
denied myself anything. It would be worth talk¬ 
ing about, if I had, I suppose. Oh, by the bye, 
never mind telling any one, will you?” 

Then, without giving him time to reply, she 
raised her eyes to his face, and plunged into the 
subject of the croquet again, pursuing it until 
the final moment of his exit and departure, 
which was when Mrs. Burnham and Miss Piper 
had been mutually scandalised at the very 
freedom of her adieus. 

[to bs continued.] 


LOVE'S BURIAL. 

>T THALIA WILKIKHON. 


I’ll cover It up, and over, 

It lieth «o white and «t!U. 
Shudder! but cover it over. 

For do what I can or will, 
’Twill never wake Jo betray me, 
It lieth so white and still. 

“Shudder?” alas! hew I shiver, 
It lieth so still and white 
While I draw the pall-folds over. 
To shut it away from the light 
Up, and under, and over, 


To hide it away! from my eight 
Oh 1 heav’ns, why should I havo tasted 
This love which I bury to-night 

It ifl done! I have wrapped it over 
With a pall that is heavy as lead. 

Up, and under, and over, 

From foot to the beautiful head. 

Oh, God, how I shudder and shiver! 

Alone with my pale, murdered dead, 
Lying wrapt in a shroud I havo made him, 
’Neath a pall that Is heavy as lead. 
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HIS IDEAL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


Sergeant Walter Dwight, in the autumn of j 
1874, received his appointment to take charge of ; 
Signal Station No. 10. His lines, heretofore, had ! 
been cast in pleasant places; but No. 10 was a J 
post on the dreariest stretch of the New Jersey j 
coast. | 

The house was a red-roofed, wooden one, on a j 
ridge of sand. The sea rolled iip in front over a j 
treacherous bar. Behind were the marshes, gray j 
and sullen now, under the freezing, unresting ] 
December winds. The incessant driving spray j 
wet the windows and covered the roof with a j 
sheet of ice. i 

'The lower story was occupied by the crew and 
appliances of the life-saving service. One great, ] 
barn-like apartment was filled with the boats, 
life-car, mortars, etc., kept in exquisite order: 
back of that was a little room, with the bunks ] 
for the men, and another with their cooking j 
apparatus and provisions. They patrolled the j 
beach for five miles, day and night, and when i 
off duty, sat -about the fire, smoking and spinning j 
marvellous yarns. ! 

A rickety ladder, in their kitchen, led up to ! 
Sergeant Dwight's apartments. The ceiling was | 
hung with flags used in the service. In front of j 
the square window, overlooking the great henv- « 
ing plain of water, wore his desks, instruments, | 
etc. In the little snuggery, at the back, he had 
his stove, a case of books, and his oot-bed, with 
a quilt on it, which his mother’s old nurse, 
black Andy, had patched for him, his Bible on a 
little bracket, and his mother’s photbgmph over 
it. Walter looked at the photograph every day. 
She was dead now that mother; he had no 
kinsfolk; even old Andy was gone. There 
were a good many other pictures on the plank 
walls; several racers ; Miss Nilsson os Gretcheu; 
and one or two visions of vanishing legs and 
tulle skirts, to which the men from down stairs, 
on their occasional visits, gave their hearty 
approbation. There was, too, a likeness of 
Buskin, and another of Huxley. These belonged 
to the lost year of Sergeant Dwight’s history. 

Seven times a day, the young man measured 
the heat, the wind, the rainfall, etc.; and tele¬ 
graphed his account of them to Washington. 
The remainder of his time was his own. 

“Some men,” he thought, holding his wet 
feet up to the ban of the grate, on the night 
(208) 


after his arrival, “ would find this solitude 
intolerable. But I like it! I’ll use it so that 
it will tell on my whole life! I’ll take up—let 
me see—I’ll take up German philosophy!” 

He went to work vigorously, on a queer 
mixture of Kant, Schlegel, and Novalis; and at 
the end of a month, made up his mind that be 
did not know where to begin, and that it was 
not worth while to find out. 

Dwight had been a devout boy, years ago: 
his old feelings woke again, tot a season, in this 
solitude: he began, half-ashamed, to resume his 
old habits; read a chapter in the Bible every 
morning, and put himself through a rigid self- 
examination every night. But in a few weeks 
he flagged in this discipline. He kept a diary. 
He read novels. He wrote a story, and sent it, 
in vain, to one magazine after another. lie 
wrote letters to everybody that he knew, but 
nobody answered them. 

The most singular change, in his course of 
thought, was its constant reversion to the young 
women whom he had known. He had not 
known many ; not more than three or four. He 
used to sit, by the hour, on stormy nights, whist¬ 
ling, and keeping time with the poker on the grate, 
conning over the color of their eyes and hair, 
Comparing them, criticizing them. They had not 
been near friends to him, in the least; but he 
could not help thinking about them. He begun 
to listen, with interest, to even the talk of the 
crew down stairs, about the belles of the fishing 
village; and once walked to church, (six miles), 
and saw them all* But he Came home disgusted. 
Some of them were extremely pretty, but their 
uneducated voices, shrill laughs, and gaudy, 
artificial flowers nauseated him. 

During the next week, after this church going 
venture, there was a heavy nor’-east gale: many 
south-bound vessels put into Manasquan inlet: 
among them, one going to Norfolk with two or 
three passengers aboard. They landed, hired a 
wagon, and drove over to Station No. 10, being 
anxious to inspect the life-boats. Sergeant 
Dwight was busy telegraphing overhead, when 
they came in. He gave a little start, when he 
heard a woman’s 1 voice. It was a young voice, 
sharp and dogmatic, but it seemed to him sweet 
as the breath of an ASohan harp. He half rose, 
and sat down again. This detestable despatch 
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mnst go. His hands shook a little. “ Humidity, 
20 per cent.; Telocity of wind—what the deuce 
tm the velocity of the wind?'* 

There were steps near the stairs. 

“And who lives up here!” demanded the 
lady’s voice. 

“Oh, that, ma’am,” said the keeper, “is Old 
Probabilities 1” 

“Ah!” 

Was there ever so musical a laugh ? 

“Do you think we could go up?” 

“I’m sure you can, ma’am,” answered Ken¬ 
yon. “ Sergeant Dwight is quite the gentleman; 
aad the sight of a lady’ll do his eyes good.” 

Sergeant Dwight reddened with mortification. 
But he did not turn, even when the footsteps 
sounded on the stairs. He went on telegraph¬ 
ing. 

“ Cumulo-Stratus, N. E.” 

The wires gave a final cliek, and then he rose. 
Two or three gentlemen stood at the back of 'the 
room, and a lady in a Coarse traTelling-dress. 
She was tall, nobly proportioned; a dark bru¬ 
nette, with heavy, black coils of hair. Probably 
Walter had never made up his mind on the 
matter before, but be knew now, by an electric 
flash of conviction, that this was the Woman of 
his hopes and dreams, a Juno, imperial, with a 
Siddon’s-like sweep of gesture and of drapery. 

He went forward to meet her, and in answer 
to her question, explained # his instruments and 
work, like a man coming out of a dream. He 
had a vague consciousness that he would like to 
appear in the life of this strange, beautiful 
creature, as a being equally noble and divine; 
to stand at onoe on her own level, to claim her as 
companion. She would understand these pent- 
up thoughts and hopes of months. Instead of 
which he was forced to babble of thermometers. 

The sun was nearly down, and the sky was 
thick with fog; it was so dark in the little shed¬ 
like room, that their faces were indistinct to each 
other. She spoke only once to him, on matters 
outside of his wooation, and her words were: 

“ Yours is a terribly solitary life.” 

He bowed, but did not answer After she 
wie gone, he thought of a dozen answers, which 
he might have made, epigrammatio, suggestive, 
pointed answers, which would have been preg¬ 
nant with meaning to her, and have lingered in 
her memory as her words in his. 

He looked out over the waste of water. What 
wee this that had come to him? It was Fate, 
boetiny, he said to himself. 

“That was a handsome girl, sergeant,” said 
*hekeeper, interrupting. “Uppish, though” 
Dwight turned on his heeL It was as if a 
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beast had come grunting at his feet, while he 
listened to a mass of Mozart. 

But old Kenyon continued. 

“I asked the driver, Joe, who she might be; 
an’ he says she’s a Yankee teacher, goin’ South. 
He hearn the talk inside of the wagon.” 

Dwight’s heart throbbed fiercely. She was 
poor then ? He could work for her, give all to 
her. When he had dreamed of this queen, this 
sweetheart that was to come to him, he always 
had thought of her as poor, like himself; living 
in a little house, which love made glorious! 

What a fool he was! As if be should ever 
meet the woman again. He olimbed up the sand 
hill, to measure how fast the wind was blowing. 
Meet her! Yet why not? As certainly as that 
he should meet Joy, or Pain, or Death ! She was 
Fate itself, in his life, he felt. 

He was so rapt in this belief, that he did not 
even think to ask her name. But Kenyon told 
him, as he passed through the kitchen, where 
the crew were cooking supper. 

“That girl’s a Miss Paulet, sergeant—Sylvia 
Paulet, Joe told me.” 

Sylvia Paulet. The very name was music! 
All through the night, with the fierce beating of 
the surf ringing in his ears, he repeated it; and 
hung upon it the unspent, warm, passionate fan¬ 
cies of his twenty-five years. He felt, in his 
secret soul, that he had found his ideal. 

The gale still kept the vessels in harbor at the 
inlet. With his field-glass, he could see that the 
Wing-and-Wing, bound to Norfolk, was among 
them. In the afternoon, he crossed the Bands to 
the inlet, and boarded the vessel. But Miss 
Paulet, with her friends, had gone on an explor¬ 
ing journey, up to the head of Barnegat Bay. 
He returned disappointed, and sick at heart. 

That night, there was a change of wind; the 
vessels scudded out of the inlet, and reached the 
open sea. Dwight had intended to keep watch, all 
night, for a glimpse of the sails of the W r ing-and- 
Wing, as she passed down the coast. But in fif¬ 
teen minutes, he was fast asleep. 

Being a healthy young fellow, Dwight slept 
soundly, until he was wakened by Kenyon’s 
shout below. 

“Sergeant! Vessel op the bar! Telegraph 
for Nos. 9 and 11 to send crews and mortars 1” 

He sprang to the wires, and sent the message, 
before he even looked out of the window. Out¬ 
side, nothing could be seen but fog. Moon and 
stars had gone out in the impenetrable, universal, 
wet gray. The Coston signals, which the stranded 
•hip was sending up, looked like mere threads of 
light The roar of the incoming tide was deaf¬ 
ening. 
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Dwight dragged on his clothes, and dashed 
down to the beach, where Kenyon and his men 
were launching the life boat. 

“What’s it all mean?” he cried, as he took 
hold of it with the others. * 1 The moon was shining, 
and wind due south, when I went to sleep.” 

“ Chopped round, in ten minutes. Drove this 
mizzabul little schooner on the bar, first lick. 1 
see it a cornin’,” said Peters, the man next to him. 

“So did I,” said another, “cussed fools I 
Hed their foresails set? Shouldn’t think there 
was a sailor aboord. Yo-o 1” 

The boat .was dashed back by the terrific force 
of the waves again and again; but at last she 
cleared the second breaker, and the men took 
their places. They were cool, held their oars in 
a grip like iron, and chewed away at the quids in 
their mouths. Dwight was quivering with ex* 
citement. 

“ Let me go, Kenyon! Give me an oar!” he 
cried. 

“ Take care, my lad,” was the answer. “ You’re 
in the way.” 

The boat was off, with the keeper and six of 
the crew. The remaining two men, with 
Dwight’s, fired the mortar, and sent up signals. 

In half an hour, the roll of wheels was heard 
reverberating along the wet sand, and the crew 
of No. 9 came up, dragging their life boat. Just 
as they reached the beach, the line from the 
mortar fell over the vessel, was fastened, and the 
life car was sent across the raging whirlpool. 

“D’ye know what she is?” asked Dwight, of 
one of the new comers. 

“ Coast steamer. Wing-an’-Wing.” 

“ Men,” said Dwight, with sudden firmness in 
his tone. “ I must do something for the people 
on that vessel. I—I have a friend aboard.” 

They did not answer him for a minute: they 
Were hauling on the life car, with might and 
main. 

“ This thar,” said the keeper of No. 9, stand¬ 
ing up. “ I felt her strike the hull of the 
schooner. What d’ye say, sergeant? Want to 
risk yerself, eh? Wall, ye might go over, in 
the rubber suit, if you like. Can’t do no harm.” 
He chuckled, as Dwight rushed up to the 
house. In five minutes, the young man came 
back, encased in the great, water-tight suit of 
India rubber; and was fastened on to the rope, 
by a ring through the belt, and hauled over to 
the ship, as the car had been. 

“ Boys will be boys,” groaned the keeper. 

“ What kin he do thar?” 

Dwight knew what he would do. He would 
save her! It was for this that he was bom ! 

All the high passion, the devotion, which has ; 


fired the bosom of knight, or lover, since time 
began, burned in the breast of the sergeant, as he 
went whizzing, breathless, through the water. 
He could see nothing: but groping, striking out 
wildly with his hands, he felt bits of spar, ropes 
which told him that the vessel was rapidly going 
to pieces. 

He was close to it, when he felt a hand clutch 
his arm : he caught at. it, and held—a woman’s 
long hair! Dragging her towards him, he raised 
her, with one hand, out of the water, pulling 
fiercely on the line, with the other, to be taken back. 
His nerves stiffened with the strength of a giant. 

“ Dwight’s hed enough of it aready,” the men 
said, hauling him in. 

He was almost insensible, when they dragged 
: him up on the beach; but he still held the 
woman, high above his head. The men, greatly 
excited when they saw his burden, carried them 
both up to the house, followed by two or three of 
their wives, who had come down from the village, 
at the sound of the firing. 

The surftnen gave the lady over to their care. 

“She’s cornin’ to,” said the keeper* “Take 
her up to Dwight’s room: it’s the deoenteat 
I place. He kin stay here.” 

The fire, stimulants, and dry clothes brought 
Dwight to himself. The men, and two women, 
saved by the boats and car, were brought in; but 
he scarcely saw them; scarcely cared to hear 
that no lives were lost. He was thrilling with a 
sort of rapturous frensy. She was safe! He 
had brought her to shore! Had not something 
told him that Fate came to him, yesterday ? 

He could hear the women’s steps, overhead, 
and their low, anxious talk, as they busied them- 
selves about her. Once he fancied he heard a 
low, soft voice, and his heart actually stopped 
beating, to listen. 

He went up, as day broke, to his work room, 
to take observations. Kenyon came in. 

“ Hard at it, sergeant? Putty good night’s job 
we made of it, eh ? Jes got breakfast for the hull 
lot ov ’em. Reokon you’d better leave your work 
awhile. The wagons is oome to take ’em over to 
town, an’ that young* woman you brought in 
wants to see you. She’s agoin’ to my house. 
She’ll hev to keep her bed awhile, they say.” 

“I’ll be there, presently,” said Dwight, 
swiftly writing on. 

The keeper went out. It seemed as if his 
breath was leaving him. The door into his 
chamber was open, and old Mrs. Kenyon stood 
beckoning to him. He laid down his pen, rose,- 
put on his hat, took it off again, and went in. 

A woman’s figure, wrapped in shawls and 
cloaks, lay on the bed. Dwight approached it. 
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The faoe turned to him was plump, and dim¬ 
pled, and pink. The hair which swept over the 
pillow was yellow and curly I 

“ I’m very glad you took me out of the water,” 
said a babyish voioe. “ I was trying to swim, 
but—but—” 

“Yes,” said Dwight, with a sudden loud 
laugh. “ I’m glad I happened to oome along, 
just when I did.” 

The blue eyes turned on him, surprised and 
offended. The girl did not speak for a full 
minute; and then said, with an 4dd little dig¬ 
nity : “ I wish I could thank you, as I ought. 

If 1 speak stupidly, it is not because I do not 
know what I owe to you.” 

“ You owe me nothing. I did not know it was 
you that I was bringing ashore.” 

He bowed and went hurriedly out of the room. 

“ Who is that woman f” he said to Kenyon. 

“ Her name’s Dempster, they say.” 

“And—the other passengers on the Wing-and- 
Wing?” 

“ Lord, boy, this vessel was the ship Pauline. 
The Wing-and-Wing’s well on her way to Norfolk 
by this time. Hain’t you goin’ to help kerry 
Miss Dempster to the wagon ? The wimmens de¬ 
pendin’ on you.” 

“I must go and take my observations,” an¬ 
swered Dwight, gruffly, turning away. 

But before he reached the instruments, he felt 
heartily ashamed of himself, and ran back. Mrs. 
Kenyon, who was as strong as her husband, had 
carried the girl down herself, and was placing 
her tenderly in the wagon. Dwight hurried up, 
and stood, hat in hand. It was a lovely, childish 
face, after all, on the haze of yellow hair. 

The girl held out her hand to him. 

“You will come and see me, to-morrow,” she 
said, with a pretty little air of command. 

Evidently a weak, womanish creature, used to 
being petted! A week ago, so lovely a face 
might have pleased his fancy*—for a moment. 
But now, he had seen his queen; his heart was 
impregnable. 

He frequently repeated these focts, vehe¬ 
mently, to himself, during the day, He com¬ 
posed a sonnet to Sylvia, the next evening. But 
he found himself awaiting Kenyon’s return, with 
impatience. The keeper had “ run over home to 
see how things were going on.” 

“That Dempster girl’s got a sprained ftit. 
They’ve left her behind. She’s as purty as a 
picter, sergeant,” said the old man, reflectively, 
when he came back. 

“ She’s not ill-looking,” said Dwight, indiffer¬ 
ently. “ Where are the other passengers ?” 

“Gone on to IP York. There was an old lady, 


who seen to makin’ Miss Dempster comfortable; 
said she’d send somebody down to nurse her; I 
reckon she’s a governess, or sempstress, in the 
old lady’s family. My wife took it up so.” 

This determined Dwight to go - over, in the 
morning. His noble Sylvia herself would wish 
him to be at least courteous, he said to himself. 

He found the girl in Mrs. Kenyon’s small 
parlor, one foot upon a stool, bandaged to Jhe 
size of a half bushel measure. She was even 
fairer, and chubbier, and merrier, than he had 
at first supposed. Nothing could be more un¬ 
suited to his taste. Yet, undoubtedly, there was 
a charm in it, too. A homely, shabbily-dressed 
old woman, probably an aunt, had arrived from 
New York, to take charge of her. / 

Dwight did what civility required him to do, 
brought her a drink, and quieted the young 
Kenyons. Then it occurred to him how weari¬ 
some the Kenyon companionship would be to 
Sylvia, and must be even to this inferior woman. 
He offered to bring a book over, and read to her. 
He said, stiffly, that he had a few hours to spare, 
every day, and would gladly come. She was 
pleased, and grateful as a sick child. His queen¬ 
like Sylvia would have received such service as a 
matter of course. So the ideal woman should 
receive the homage of men ! 

Dwight, as the days crept on, and his work 
and loneliness grew more unpleasant, solaced 
himself alternately, with dreaming of Sylvia, and 
with real practical service for this very common¬ 
place little girl. He made a footstool for her: 
he carried over his collections of beetles, sea 
mosses, ferns; he told her the whole history of 
his life (excepting the Sylvia episode) ; he began 
to be oonscious of a strange comfort in her soft 
sympathy, in her quick apprehension of his little 
fancies and tastes. He found a singular similarity 
in their condition. She was an orphan, without 
any kinsfolk, like himself. But she seldom spoke 
of herself. There was a peculiar reserve and 
delicacy in the girl, which puzzled him. Yet 
sometimes, when he was reading aloud, he 
would look up suddenly, to find her blue eyes 
fixed, thoughtfully, on him, as if questioning 
whether he were~worthy of trust. At such times 
he felt he should like to have her for a friend. 

Miss Dempster’s foot was slow in its recovery. 
Sergeant Dwight was thoroughly acquainted with 
her opinion of all the popular poets, and novel¬ 
ists, and most creeds and doctrines, before it was 
pronounced cured. But there was one thing he 
did not know, her opinion of himself. There 
were times when he thought her watchful scru¬ 
tiny showed distrust. He must know. Part 
from her, without knowing that they were friends 
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—it would drive Mm mad! The shade of Sylvia 
began to be a dim ghost by this time, as you see; 

Going down, as usual, one day, he met her. 
She came out to meet him, holding out her foot, 

, in the daintiest of boots. 

| “I am quite cured,” she said, “and I go to¬ 
morrow.” 

To-morrow I The village, the beach, the 
marshes yawned, suddenly, vacant and bare. 
To-morrow, there would be no tender, little fhce; 
no sweet, piping fhce; no provoking, mocking 
laugh. They would never meet again—and he 
did not even know if she were his friend. 

“ Will you walk down on the beach with me?” 
he said. But he hardly knew he had said it. 

The sea was quiet, the sun warm. They 
walked over the frozen marsh, and sat down 
together, on a log washed up by the tide. Then, 
with a sudden shook, Dwight saw the truth. 
Here was the woman, poor and friendless, for 
whom he could work, even though she was not 
the ideal queen. 

. “What troubles you?” she said, looking at 
him, curiously. 

“I wish to heaven,” he broke out, “that I 
knew whether you cared for me, ever so little. 
If you did—” 

“What then?” she said. 

“You should never go away. Tou should 
share this poor, miserable life of mine. I love 
you so, Amy, that I could make it soft and 
beautiful for you ! I love you so, that—” 

The stupid man gave a tearless kind of sob, 
stopped, gathered up her shawl, and pressed it 
to his lips. She blushed, her eyes sparkling. 

“You love me?” she said, softly. “When 
did you find it out? You did not know it, 
yesterday.” Dwight laughed, discordantly. 

“When I found you were going away,” he 
said, “then t discovered how I loved you. I 
cannot live, if I lose you.” 

“Then I will stay,” she said, quietly, and 
placed her hand in his. That was all. 


IN MEM 

BY MARY 


So sweet her rest! Her slumbers hold 
Thro* all the busy change of hoars. 

With gentle touch her hands we fold. 

And make her pillow fair with flowers. 

So sweet her rest! She will not wake. 

All pain is vanished (rotn ber sleep; 

While here, with hearts that yearn and break. 
In voiceless agony we weep 


An hour or two later, as they were walking 
home together, she said: 

“ By the way, our life need not bo so terribly 
bare. I am an heiress, I believe, in a small way- 
I am quite my own mistress, though,” seeing his 
look of alarm; “ the old nurse, at the housd* is 
my nearest friend.” 

But the alarm disappeared, but slowly, from 
Dwigh't’s face. It was a disappointment to Mm 
to fihd that his wife would not be dependent on 
bim; and he could not, at first, get over it. 

There nev4r was, however, a more dependent 
wife than Amy Dwight. Her money brought 
nothing but comfort to her husband. He was a 
devoted lover, even after years of married Kfo; 
but she never could bring him to say that she 
was his first love. At night, with the fhir head 
on Mb breast, the shadow of a Juno-like figure 
would cross his half-dreaming fancy, and he 
would sigh restlessly, he knew not for what. 

In 1876, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight visited New 
York, and went, one night, to the theatre to see 
Hamlet. They occupied a proscenium box. 

“ I do not like these glimpses, behind the 
scenes,” Baid Amy. “They destroy all the 
illusion. Look at that poor queen, in the wing, 
joking with the scene shifters. One can see the 
paint, and the cooroe, vulgar features. Yet, to 
the audience, she is a most royal lady.” 

“Yes,” said Dwight, with a forced laugh. He 
watched the queen narrowly. Coarse and vul¬ 
gar, truly. How strident was her voice, how 
unwomanly her stride I Could this vulgar, 
tawdry creature be the woman— 

“Who is the Queen?” be asked a friend, as 
they went out. 

“ Her real name is Paulet, I believe,” was the 
answer. “ A sham even to the name, yon see.” ^ 

Dwight helped his wife into her carriage, with 
a new tenderness; and when they drove away, 
kissed her, passionately. 

“ My first and only love, Amy,” he said. He 
was disillusioned, at last, of His Ideal. 


0 R I A M. 

[. BOWEN. 


So sweet her rest! We part foe mow, 
That shroud* our mother-earth, to-day; 
And to Her bosom, kind and low, 

We yield our gift of priceless clay. 

Our grief comes freshly with foe dawn, 
Har sorrow vanished with foe night 
In shadow we must Journey on— 

Her spirit walks in Glory's light. 
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BT FRANK Lll BINIDIOT. 

After a devious course of summer wandering, would be a satisfaction to stay, for .a time, within 
Jeffrey Oonway came to anchor, in the lovely sight of her beauty. 

valley of Wyoming. At the end of a fortnight, As he descended the steps of the car, he per- 
the demon of change again took possession of oeived the young lady, stand i ng a little way off. 
him; and one bright September afternoon, he Her eyes were slowly roving down the platform, 
left busy, bustling Pittston, by the Lehigh Rail- with the same wondering, disappointed expres¬ 
way, so uncertain where he might decide to stop, sion. Jeffrey passed quite near,her, carrying 
that he confided his heavy luggage to the care of his impediments. On the old white valise, which 
the hotel-keeper, until he should fix upon a rest- was an experienced traveler, his initials were 
ing-place; and so departed, happy in the con- inscribed in huge black letters, 
sciousness of being, for the time, free from any Jeffrey saw the young lady glance towards him. 
wordly possessions, save what he could carry in Her froe suddenly grew perplexed and inquiring, 
his hand—to wit, a sizeable valise, a jointed Then her gaze fell upon the valise and the initials, 
easel, and his fishing rod. J. C. A pleased smile flitted over her beautiful 

Just as the sky began to give token of the ap- mouth. She stepped forward. What was Jeff- 
proaching sunset, the train came to a halt, at the rey’s astonishment, when she hurried up to him, 
most picturesque station yet reached. Conway holding out both her hands, exclaiming, gaily; 
heard the conductor inform some inquirer that <4 J» C.—J. C. I And, I believe, you don’t 
there would be a delay of ten minutes,, so he know me I Well, not much wonder, after six 
stepped out on the platform of the rear car, to years! I wa a puzzled by your beard. You did 
make up his mind whether he should not cut his not wear it, when you sent me your photograph 1 
journey for a little at this point. Why J. you look as if you couldn’t believe your 

On one side rose the mountain, on the other eyes I You foolish old fellow, did you expect to 
spread a view of miles over a most delicious find me fourteen still, in a short frock, and my 
landscape. Beyond the station buildings, he hair braided down my back?” 
caught glimpses of a pretty village,* embowered She poured out these observations, with great 
in trees; the channel of a capricious brook, fluency, in the sweetest possible voice; and her 
traceable beyond a pine grove ; any quantity of mobile, expressive countenance grew more lovely, 
tempting studies to invite his artistic eye; verily, each instant. 

the spot looked promising. Jeffrey stood, utterly oonfounded, looking as 

In another moment, his gaze became fixed upon : dazed as he frit, 
the platform. A young lady was passing, and H Oh, J.—J. 1” she continued, laughing mer- 
Jeffrey speedily decided that he had seldom seen rily. “ Don’t stand there, like a male edition of 
one so welt worth looking at. Twenty years old, Lot’s wift, after she was turned into a pillar of 
or thereabouts, perhaps, with an indescribable salt! I really am Amy Dering, though not ex- 
air of elegance, even more noticeable than octly the little cousin Amy, you left, so long 
the beauty of her face, though that was of a ago I Don’t yoii mean to Bhake hands, and have 
high order, and of a type, tOo, which be- the grace to say you are glad to see me ? If Cali- 
tokened mental qualities in keeping with its fornia air has made you deaf and dumb, you 
loveliness. ought to have sent me word, and I’d have learned 

She was evidently waiting for somebody, ex- to talk with my fingers!” 
peering to see some friend get off the train. As While she spoke, Jeffrey dropped his valise, 
evidently, too, when she reached the end of the Some wild idea flashed through his mind, of at 
platform, she was surprised and disappointed: least having the pleasure of holding those pretty 

Conway went back into the car and pioked up hands in his own, fbr an instant; of letting her 
his luggage. His mind was settled; he meant think, for a.little longer, that he had a right to 
to stop and explore th6 place for a day or two. these gay welcomes, accentuated by the frank joy 
Even if it was hardly a supposable case, that of her fizee; but he was too thorough a gentleman 
accident should afford him the pleasure of making 1 to add to the embarrassment, which she must 
the unknown goddess’ acquaintance, at least it feel, when she discovered her mistake. 
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“ Oh, Jem, Jem, how glad I am to see you at 
last I” she cried, and made a movement, with her 
hands, as if about to lay them on his shoulder. 

He must speak. There was no help for it. In 
his dazed state, he was conscious of an absurd 
sort of irritation towards fate, that, instead of 
being himself,, he was not the J. C., for whom all 
this enthusiasm was intended. 

44 Jem, Jem I” she exclaimed, again. 

Jeffrey found his voice, though it was rather 
broken and confused. 

41 1—I beg your pardon,” he said. 44 1—I be¬ 
lieve you hav^mistaken me for some one else—” 

She interrupted his stammering speech, by 
stepping back a few paces, and staring at him. 
Her countenance showed that, even yet, her 
mind was divided between doubt, and a hope 
that his assertion was a jest; and as for Jeffrey, 
the most absurd part of his sensations consisted 
in the fact, that he was not embarrassed, but that, 
besides his positive regret, he felt a downright 
sense of guilt, as if the blunder had been on his 
side, and a wilful, impertinent one, too. 

44 1—I really am very sorry,” he began, again; 
44 pray excuse me.” 

Conviction bad overtaken the young lady, by 
this time. She blushed deeply, looking still 
t lovelier. Then in a flash, her face betrayed that 
she was inclined to be angry with him; for to be 
vexed with an innocent offender, is the first 
impulse of the human mind, when oonvicted of 
having blundered. 

44 Pardon me,” she said, suddenly growing 
quite stately and grand; then she made a little 
bow, half-apologetic, half-condemnatory; then 
evidently, through her confusion, the ludicrous 
side of the matter Btruck her, for the dimples 
about her mouth'began to deepen and quiver; 
but she added, sedately, “The initials on your 
valise helped to deceive me—I was expecting, by 
this train, a relative, whom I have not seen, for 
a long time.” 

She stopped short. Jeffry bowed. She be¬ 
stowed a second stately inclination of her head 
upon him; then walked quickly down the 
platform, and disappeared within the station 
doors. 

Jeffry stared after her, regretfully enough, for 
moment; then he began to laugh, muttering to 
himself: 

44 What an ass I was not to let her blunder a 
little longer—it couldn’t have hurt her, and it 
was very jolly for me I Who the deuce is J. C. ? 
It’s like bis impudence to own my initials!” 

Then, in his turn, he entered the station-room, 
and looked about for somebody, who could give 
information in regard to an hotel; but such 


people as he saw were too busy to offer him any 
attention; so he went out again, thinking he 
might find an omnibus to take him into the 
village. As he descended the steps, he saw a 
little pony-carriage drawn up near. A lady was 
seated in it, and by the side of the vehicle stood 
the unknown J. C.’s charming cousin, and she 
was evidently giving an explanation of the 
mistake she had made; for though her compan¬ 
ion’s face was partially averted, Jeffrey could 
perceive that she was laughing heartily, while 
the girl seemed undecided whether to be vexed, 
or join in her merriment. 

There was no omnibus, so Jeffrey walked on. 
He was quite near the carriage, in passing, and 
distinctly heard J. C.’s cousin say, in an annoyed 
undertone: 

44 Oh, there he is now I” 

Her friend turned round, stared at him, and 
called: 

44 Why, Mr. Conway, is that you T Who would 
have dreamed of seeing you in this out of the 
world place ?” 

She pushed back her veil, as she spoke, and 
Jeffrey recognized an elderly lady, whom he had 
known for years, and had always liked; but 
certainly never had been so rejoiced to meet, as 
he was at this particular juncture. 

He hurried forward, dropped his luggage, and 
grasped her hand, cordially, exclaiming: 

44 My dear Mrs. Bolton, how delighted I am! 
And what a charming surprise. How does it 
happen?” 

44 Oh, I have a right to be here,” returned she, 
gaily. 44 1 own a little box, in the neighborhood. 
But you—wretched young man? And to come 
presenting yourself, under false colftrs, and 
making my friend here believe you her cousin 1” 

She burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and the girl, rather against her will, joined 
therein. 

44 Miss Dering, my scapegrace favorite, Jeffrey 
Conway, will offer you his excuses,” said Mrs. 
Bolton, as soon &b she could speak. 

Jeffrey was laughing, too, in spite of himself. 

44 1 assure you, Miss Dering,” said he, 44 1 
never felt so guilty in my life.” 

44 1 have magnanimously decided to forgive 
you any blunder,” returned she. 

44 And very amiable it is of you,” said Mrs. 
Bolton. 41 1 am sure he does not deserve that 
you should.” 

Then she began to ask questions, and for a 
few moments they talked as fast as possible, 
Jeffrey explaining how he had been hunting for 
some nice place to stop at, for a fortnight or so, 
and Mrs. Bolton to narrate that, a couple of 
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jean before, a relative had left her a house and } 
farm in the outskirts of the village, assuring him \ 
that he could not find a prettier neighborhood 
for sketching purposes. 

44 You must go to Mrs. Swan’s hotel,” she went 
on, in answer to his questions; “a nice, old- 
fashioned house, where you will be very com¬ 
fortable. I can’t offer to drive you out, because 
this trap only holds two. Get in, Amy, we 
must go home. Jeffrey, you will come and dine 
—at six, sharpl I can’t eat my dinner, in the 
middle of the day, even in the country. It is 
just a pleasant little walk from Mrs. Swan’s. 
Good-bye—don’t forget to come!” 

In another instant, Jeffrey was lifting his hat, 
and taking a last glance at Amy Bering. Then 
the ponies dashed off, and he stood wondering 
over the sudden kindness of destiny, till a long- 
legged boy brought him out of his revery, by an 
offer to carry his 44 plunder,” in whatsoever 
direction he might desire to direct his steps. 

So Jeffrey gave the name of Mrs. Swan’s 
hotel, and followed his conductor down the 
shaded village street. He found the inn every¬ 
thing he could desire, and the landlady expecting 
him, as Mrs. Bolton had stopped on her way, to 
recommend her friend to Mrs. Swan’s good 
offices. Very speedily Jeffrey was put in posses¬ 
sion of two quaint rooms, at the back of the 
house, looking out over the old-fashioned garden, 
and affording a lovely view of the mountains, 
that shut in the scene. 

It was past four, when he arrived, so, what 
with examining his new quarters, telegraphing 
for his baggage, and listening to a compendious 
history, from jolly Mrs. Swan, of her own life 
and that of her neighbors, the time, till Bix, did 
not hang heavily upon his hands. 

The resources of the valise offered no correct 
evening dress, but he discovered a dark-blue coat 
and light trousers, to take the place of his rough 
traveling suit, and consoled himself, by remem¬ 
bering that Mrs. Bolton had told him he .was to 
come without ceremony, and share her’s and 
Amy’s dinner. 

Such a sweet name, he thought—Amy—and he 
said it over and over, while he was dressing, and 
pleased his fancy by calling up a vision of the 
lovely free, which had greeted him at the station. 

A pleasant walk of half a mile brought him to 
Rose Farm, a commodious, irregular dwelling, 
with broad verandahs, and plenty of shade, and 
an air of comfort and feminine occupation about 
the tastefully furnished rooms, especially attrac¬ 
tive to a wfcnderer, like Conway, with no female 
relatives to make him a home. 

Mrs. Bolton was standing on the front porch, 


when he arrived, and gave him a cordial recep¬ 
tion, after her manner, which was always a little 
abrupt, but very charming, when she chose that 
it should be. She took him to look at her autumn ' 
flowers. They mounted the knoll, to see what a 
view one had from thence of the sunset; then 
went indoors; and by the time they were seated 
in the bright, cosy, book room, Miss Bering 
made her appearance. She looked more lovely 
than ever, in a soft, cream-colored gown, relieved 
by knots of crimson; while a few odorousiblos¬ 
soms were twisted among the heavy ooil of her 
auburn hair. 

The evening proved delightful, only too short, 
Jeffrey thought. Mrs. Bolton took advantage of 
her age to indulge in a nap, after dinner, so the 
young people had a full half hour to themselves, 
and progressed rapidly towards genuine acquaint¬ 
ance. 

It seemed quite natural they should know each 
other, because, while at table, Jeffrey learned 
that the expected cousin, for whom he had been 
taken, was his old college friend, Jem Canfield, 
whom he had met again in California, only a few 
months previous, in which favored land Canfield 
had been residing for the last six years, and 
where he bad proved so fortunate in business, 
that he was able to return to the Atlantic States, 
and, if he chose, eqjoy—or endure, as you please 
—a life of leisure. 

Jeffrey learned, tool Miss Bering’s bUUu* in%is 
friend’s household. He had said something about 
her visit, and she set him right at onoe. 

“I am not a visitor,” she explained, with a 
certain becoming pride. 44 I am Mrs. Bolton’s 
companion, and she is so good to me, and makes 
existence so agreeable, that I often feel quite 
guilty in taking my salary. It is I, who ought 
to pay, by rights.” 

Mrs. Bolton, who had wakened just in time to 
hear this confession, called out: 

44 You’re a goose, Amy Dering, and you always 
will be! Men—who are profound idiots, one 
and all, take you for a swan; but you’re a goose, 
and so I tell you! Jeffrey, ring the bell—I 
want my tea! I’ve had a beautiful nap. Amy, 
go and sing 4 Robin Adair,’ like an angel, as you 
can, when you choose! I’ve been dreaming of 
my first love, whom I jilted, because he would, 
scent himself with patchouly, and to dVeam of 
him always leaves me in a sentimental mood. 
He had one eyebrow higher than the other. 
Jeffrey, don’t laugh at your eldeTS, else I’ll make 
you play bezique by way of punishment, and I 
know you hate it! And, talking of eyebrows, 
it’s a pity you can’t remember your grandfather's 
wig. They buried him in it, years before you 
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were born. I went to look at him, in his coffin, f 
and there it was, cocked up over one eye, just as 
he always wore it in life. You’ll be the image \ 
of him, at sixty, for I know you will be bald. | 
You can’t deceive me, though you do look 
younger than you ought, for you’re twenty-nine. 
Oh, dear me, if you heartless people don’t give 
me my tea, I’ll relate the history of your ances- s 
tors, and mine into the bargain, and a bad lot 
they were, one and all.” 

Jeffrey walked home, in a maze, and decided 
that, among elderly women, Mrs. Bolton wtts the \ 
most delightful, and that, since she wanted him i 
to remain a few weeks in her neighborhood, it j 
would be downright selfishness to refhse. He 
ought to be grateful that an opportunity was 
offered him, fer doing a favor to any human j 
being. 

When Jeffrey called at the house, on the. en¬ 
suing day, he learned that Miss Dering had given 
up the hope of seeing her cousin, at present. 
She had received a letter, informing her that he 
had found business awaiting him at Chicago, which 
could not be deferred. He might not be able to 
get East for a fortnight, or three weeks yet. 

“There is only one thing you can feel certain 
about with inen,” said Mrs. kolton, Sentendously. 

11 And that is?” asked Jeffrey, seeing that she 
waited for him to inquire. 

“ That is—you can’t depend upon them at all,” 
retAled the old lady, with an emphatic nod. 

Amy laughed at the merry skirmishing, which 
ensued between her friend and Conway, and 
without attempting to account for the reason, the 
latter found great satisfaction, in the feet that 
Miss Dering’s disappointment, did not go deep 
enough materially to affect her spirits: her regret 
was evidently the calm, cousinly sensation 
suitable to the oircumstances. 

So the knot of pleasant days began, all the 
more enjoyable and dreamlike, because no 
important event occurred to mark their course, 
or oause any break in their sunny quiet. 

The weather remained beautiful. Jeffrey 
fbund subjects for sketches and studies even 
more numerous than he expected; and he was 
not obliged to undertake his expeditions in 
solitude. In the very commencement, Mrs. 
JBolton insisted on showing him Amy Dering^s 
efforts in the way of drawing, and was delighted 
when he declared that they exhibited no common 
talent. The old lady would not hear of her 
fevorite’s neglecting so good an opportunity for 
instruction, as Conway’s presence afforded, and 
her decision was the means of bringing the 
young pair inte clCse companionship, which soon 
made them feel they knew each other so well, 


that the girl forgot, as completely as the man, 
how brief their acquaintance had been. Some¬ 
times, when the pair went fer long walks in the 
morning, Mrs. Bolton would drive in search of 
them, with a luncheon basket; and then would 
follow a delightful afternoon. She would read 
aloud, while they worked, or amused them with 
her clever talk, and stories of men and thingB 
she had encountered, in the years when an 
indefatigable traveler, in all the four quarters of 
Christendom. It became speedily a matter of 
course, that Jeffrey should spend his evenings 
at the honse, and between the old lady's fond¬ 
ness for an after dinner nap, and her deeming it 
a duty to study newspaper literature diligently, 
the other two were left a great deal to their own 
devices; and certain it is the time never hung 
heavily upon their hands. 

The days flew by, and grew into weeks, and 
Jeffrey was profoundly astonished, when he 
discovered that rather more than a month had 
gone, since he halted in the charmed retreat. 
Jem Canfield had not yet arrived, but he was 
really coming at last. Jeffrey had heard the 
news from Miss Dering; but he had long since 
decided that this ebusin was of too little impor¬ 
tance in her life, for him to speculate upon the 
possibility of the visitor’s appearance, causing 
any special change in their occupation or amuse¬ 
ments. Indeed, he was prepared to be glad to 
see Jem Canfield again. He had always liked 
his old college friend, and now felt quite enthusi¬ 
astic over his merits, whibh gained a sort of halo 
in Jeffrey’s eyes from the feet of his relationship 
to Amy Dering. 

For Jeffrey had learned the truth, where his 
own soul was concerned; he loved this gentle 
girl, upon whom nature had seemed to delight in 
lavishing precious gifts. It was only now, when 
certain business letters roused him to a conscious¬ 
ness, that this idyllic season must soon come to 
an end, that he discovered all that it had been to 
hitn, afld learned how completely Amy had 
taken possession of his heart, and become the 
prominent object in his life. 

He loved her, and he must leave this 
enchanted valley before long. Could he go, 
without telling his secret? The time of their 
acquaintance had been so brief, if counted 
according to the ordinary prosaic fashion of 
mortals, that perhaps he had no right to speak. 
Yet, on the other hand, as he looked back over 
the days, it seemed to him that she must have 
perceived something of the truth; and she was 
too earnest and sincere to have allowed him to 
drift on, amid the glamour of a vision, which 
could never grow into a blessed reality. 
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It was receiving his letters, which feet him 
seriously to reflect. He had found them lying 
on his table, when he returned to his lodgings, 
after an evening spent as usual at Rose Farm. 
He sat in his solitary chamber, till long past 
midnight, meditating he would have said, though, 
I think, dreaming would be the more applicable 
word, and when he at last induced himself to 
go to bed, his resolution was taken. 

He was a very happy man, when he laid his 
head upon his pillow, for the mental reviewal of 
these weeks had convinced him that they had 
not been common, ordinary ones to this peerless 
girl any more than to himself. He was not a 
conceited man; he did not, in his thoughts, go 
so far as to assume that he had already won 
Amy Dering’s heart; but he admitted that she 
had given him grounds for believing that he 
might do so; and, oh l more than this, it was 
impossible that his soul could so completely have 
oentered all hopes of happiness in her, without 
winning some responsive thrill. Fate could not 
be cruel enough to thrust such misery upon him, 
after opening a whole new existence to his eyes, 
without voluntary action upon his own part I 

The next day came. Jeffrey'woke, firm in the 
determination, with which he had fallen asleep. 
Amy Dering should listen to his story. The foct 
that he must soon go away would form an excuse 
for his precipitation, which ■ no tender-hearted 
woman could refuse to accept. 

He was kept at home occupied, all the morning. 
Those letters must be answered. Tiresome as 
the delay was, he could not actually be impatient, 
for they brought business offers, the acceptance of 
which would effect a material change in his 
prospects, would give him ihdeed the certainty of 
pecuniary success, which, added to his present 
means, would afford, if not a large fortune, an 
easy competency without delay. 

As early as he could, in the afternoon, he 
went over to Rose Farm. Instead of finding 
Mrs. Bolton and her friend alone, as he expected-, 
he discovered the old lady busy entertaining some 
guests, who had driven over from a neighboring 
town without warning, and though Mrs. Bolton 
was making herself agreeable, Jeffrey knew her 
well enough to be confident that inwardly she 
felt very cross. Then, too, Miss Dering Was no¬ 
where to be seen, and he presently learned that 
she was not even at borne. An accident had i 
happened to a little daughter of the former, and 
Amy, with whom the child was a fovorRe, had 
been sent for. 

80 Jeffrey thought it easy enough to Account * 
for Mrs. Bolton’s crossness: it bored her to cn- ] 
tertAin these uninvited guests, without Amy’s j 


E efficient aid; though he could not quite under- 
[ stand why, now and then, she looked at him, m 
an odd way, either as if annoyed at something he 
had done, or as if she had some unpleasant mat¬ 
ter, on her mind, about which she desired his 
advice. 

He remained for a time, helping Mrs. Bolton 
find conversation suited to her somewhat dull, 
heavy visitors, but in his excited mood, the 
position grew intolerable; the house was a desert 
without Amy, a waste, a wilderness. 

The elderly people were drinking tea. Two 
young ladies were at the piano, performing the 
noisiest duet that ever the mind of German com¬ 
poser conceived; and Jeffrey determined to slip 
away. He wanted a little comfort before going. 
In the next room, he knew there was a photo¬ 
graph of Amy Dering. He would have a peep at 
the beautiful free, so as to‘give himself courage 
to endure the hours, which must elapse before 
he could Bee her. She would be at home by 
evening; he would come back then. 

As be stood by the table, gazing at the picture^ 
Mrs. Bolton came quickly into the library. 

“You are meaning to run off,” said she; “ I 
knotf you! Everything goes wrong, to-day. I’d 
like to be an Eastern Satrap, with the power to 
bowstring people, till I got good-natured, though 
I might have to decimate the neighborhood. What 
are you staring atf Oh, Amy’s photograph! 
I’m crosser with her than anybody. I thinS she 
might have shown me more confidence. It is 
true, I am not such a very old friend; still she 
has been over a year with me, and I thoughts— 
eh, the cousin is coming, to-morrow—I shall just 
fell him what I think, and-—” 

Before she could add another word, the two 
young ladies, who had been torturing the piano 
forte, rushed into the room, talking both at once* 

“ Oh, dear Mrs. Bolton, you said the next 
time we came, you would show us your cameos. 
Please do. Aunt Mary wants to see them, and 
so does mamma.” 

Then the two 'elderly ladies were in the room 
also; there was a noise of chatter and laughter, 
which sounded deafening to Jeffrey; he heart 
his own voice in answer to some question ; knew 
that he talked and laughed ; then he found him¬ 
self out of the house, in the air, rushing away 
down the path to the gate; though how he got 
out of the library, or what excuse he made for 
his exit, he had no idea. 

He hurried away, along the road, to the village. 
He conldnot think yet. Think! Why, he could 
neither see, nor hear, any more than if a thunder 
clap had just stunned his senses. Amy Dermg 
was engaged to her cousin / He could just realize 
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that this was what Mrs. Bolton’s words meant. 
But beyond the horror and agony, caused by the 
shock, he could comprehend nothing. 

He was near his hotel, when an open carriage 
drove post. He heard somebody shout his name, 
and then the vehicle stopped. In another in¬ 
stant, Jem Canfield was beside him, ■hn.king hig 
hand, and exclaiming: 

“Jeffrey, old fellow, I’m awfully glad to see 
you. I was afraid you might be gone, before I 
came, I was detained so long. My cousin doesn’t 
expect me, till to-morrow. I thought I’d give 
her a little surprise, after disappointing her so 
often—ha, ha! llut, Jeff, you don’t look well; 
rather pale, it seems to me! Well, I’m very glad 
to fall upon you again—jolly times we had in San 
Francisco, hadn’t we?” 

And the great, handsome giant was holding 
Jeffrey by the shoulders, and pouring out a tor¬ 
rent of talk; and Jeffrey was trying to answer, 
to be calm; while the sole distinct thought,*amid 
the frenzy of his mind, was a wild impulse to 
spring upon his former friend, and never release 
his hold till one or both were dead. 

It all seemed like a hideous dream—and Jem 
talking still—and the road, and the trees ami all 
objects, dancing and reeling in a sort of fiery mist. 

“And now I must get on,” Jem was saying. 
“ Ta, ta, old man—see you this evening. They’re 
well at the house? And aren’t you charmed 
with my little Amy, my wee wifie—ha, ha, I used 
to call her that, ages ago. She’s told you all 
about it of course—you’re great friends, she 
wrote me.” 

Then Jeffrey felt his hand wrung again, and 
Canfield sprang into the carriage, shouted out 
fresh adieus and lost words, which might have 
been uttered in some unknown tongue for all his 
listener caught of their meaning, and the vehicle 
rolled on. Jeffrey stood, automatically staring 
after it, with some insane, half-developed fancy 
in his mind, that it was the Car of Juggernaut, 
and had driven straight over his very soul. 

The hours went by, and twilight came. The 
confinement of the house had became intolerable 
to Jeffrey; and he hod wandered out, into the 
grove, which stretched along the hill, between 
the hotel and Rose Farm. It was a path he had 
many times taken during these last weeks. 

And there, midway in the wood, where he had 
so often found her, he came upon Amy Dering, 
ne was close to her, before he perceived her. 

She sprang up, with a little frightened laugh, 
from the mossy bank, on which she had been 
seated. 

“ How you Btartled me!” she exclaimed. 
“ Why, where is cousin Jem ?” 


“ I—I have not seen him,” Jeffrey answered. 

“ We went down, hy the road, to your hotel. 
Mrs. Bolton sent him to bring you back to dinner! 
I told him I would walk through the grove, by 
the short cut, after those tiresome people had 
gone. What a shame of you to leave poor Mrs. 
Bolton, all alone to entertain them 1 She means 
to scold you well. I give you fhir warning I” 

Jeffrey tried to speak. Amy had been too 
busy, extricating her gown from a bush, to look 
at him. She turned round now, and cried out, 
in terror: 

“ Mr. Conway, what is the matter? How pale 
you are—oh, are you ill—are—” 

“I am quite well,” he interrupted, in a slow, 
choked voice, though he was shaking from head 
to foot. “ 1 did not expect to have the pleasure 
of meeting you. Since I have, let me take this 
opportunity to say good-bye.” 

“Are you going away?” she asked. 

“By to-night's train,” he replied. 

“ You have had some bad news 1” she hurried 
on, almost as pale as himself. “ What has hap¬ 
pened? Surely, you know, how I—how we— 
should sympathize with any trouble that—oh, 
Mr. Conway, what is it?” • 

“Nothing,” he said, in the same unnatural 
tone. “I—I am wishing you good-bye—and 
happiness! I don’t blame you—I have no right 
—but I think you must have seen! 1 don’t 
mean to say rude things—but I think you might 
have told me, instead of letting me hear, as I 
have. I have no right, perhaps, to accuse you 
of coquetry; but—yes, I must say it—I think it 
would have been kinder to tell me the truth 1” 

A sudden anger flashed into the girl’s eyes. 

“How dare you speak to me like this!” she 
cried. 

Then, between fright at his pallor, and a vague 
suspicion of the real state of the case, she burst 
into g passion of tears, and sobbed aloud. 

“What the deuce!” cried Jem Canfield’s voice, 
close by. “Oh, I say, what does this mean? 
Why, you, Jeff, are you making Amy cry—I 
can’t have that, you know.” 

“ No—no,” Amy began, but fresh sobs checked 
further speech. 

“I have no idea what the matter may be," 
said Jeffrey, turning, with a sort of subdued 
fierceness, on Jem. “ I was wishing your cousin 
every happiness, in her marriage with you—and 
I was bidding her good-bye.” 

He had not the slightest idea what he was 
saying. He moved on as he spoke. In an in¬ 
stant, Jem’s great hands were laid on his shoul¬ 
ders, and, with a colossal laugh, Jem cried: 

“Lord bless us, Amy, this goose wants to keep 
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ns steady to the old days, when you wore braids 
and short frocks, and I called you my little wife 1” 
Then he wheeled Jeffrey round, and whispered 
in his ear: “ Oh, you muff! I’to only just got 

here, and been told nothing. But the case is plain 
enough—I’d advise you to moke your peace 1” 

He hurried off, and left the two standing there 
together. 

“Amy!” Conway exclaimed. 

But it took some little time for the pair to 
arrive at a clear explanation. Mrs. Bolton had 
been vexed, that, instead of applying to her, 
Amy had employed the whole of her little capital, 
to pay some debts of her brother, who had died 
just before the girl entered her present home; 
and Mrs. Bolton thought the matter had been 
arranged, through Jeffrey’s assistance, and so 


imagined that her abrupt disclosures were per¬ 
fectly clear to him. 

The stars were up, and the moon was shining, 
when the young couple reached the verandah of 
the house, and heard Mrs. Bolton calling: 

“ Two nice people I Don’t hurry yourselves. 
It’s only an hour and a-quarter after dinner¬ 
time, and Mr. Canfield and I are prepared to be 
patient, because we dined without you.'’ 

Then Jeffrey seized her hands, and began to 
shake them, and she pushed him away, and took 
Amy in her arms. 

“ There’s nothing to tell,” said she. 

“I saw all this, in a vision, more than four 
weeks ago I You’re a pair of ducks, and I love 
you both—because—because you have done just 
what I intended you to do 1” 


THE BROKEN IDOL, 

BT JBHHII M. THURSTON. 


*Tit just one year ago to-night, 

We stood together at the gate, 

The silvery moonbeams, cold and bright, 
Enshrouded us in fairy light— 

How could I know, that happy night, 
That this would be my fote? 

My lover stood beside me here, 

My hand in his was closely clasped; 
And, while he whispered In my ear 
The tale—oft told—yet ever dear; 

How could I know, or even fear, 

It was too sweet to last? 

But, woe Is me t to-night I stand. 
Forsaken, lone—am I the same? 

A-maid, less fair, but in whose hands, 
Best title-deeds of brood, fair lands, 

And gold and gems from foreign strands, 
Nor wear my lover's name. 


live years have gone—bow like a dream 
The far-off pest appears to me, 

My present life glides like a stream, 

The current, flecked with golden gleam, 
(As sunshine, sifted on the stream,) 

To an untroubled sea. 

My faithless love, by strength of will 
I banished from my mind, and heart; 
His voice has now no power to thrill, 

His warmest smiles, now, only chill. 

I triumph, for he loves me still, 

Time has not cured the smart 

Again beside the gate I stand; 

My own true love beside me waits, 

The future seems enchanted land, 

Where we shall wander, hand In hand. 
And reach, at last, the golden strand, 

Far from our earthly hates. 


THE FARM HOUSE FAR AWAY. 

BT BUILT 8AKBOBN. 


Tn wild birds asng, the silvery rill 
Danced merrily then alway, 

In the shade of the pines, upon the hill 
Was the farm-house fkr away. 

*Twas the home I loved, and I love It still, 

Its fields, and lanes so green. 

Where I wandered oft, at my own sweet will, 
Though many a year's between. 

The old dock ticked'ln Its place on the wall. 
Telling the passing hours, 


And the glow of the summer was over all. 
With the scent of the new-blown flowers. 

Oh i happy spot, most blest, most fair, 
When over the earth we roam. 
Remembrance fond will bear us hero, 

Tt> the old-time, form-house home. 

As scattered pilgrims from afar, 

Return to some treasured shrine. 

So may we come, with our garnered hopes, 
To that old roof-tree of thine. 
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PUTTING HIMSELF IN HER PLACE. 


BT MBS. HART B. P. HATCH. 


Mbs. Gray stood looking out of the window, 
while her husband put on his hat and gloves, 
preparatory to going into town. They hod just 
risen from a nicely-spread table, and the room 
was neatly and tastefully famished. 

There were no indications of poverty there, 
yet Mrs. Gray’s voice and manner were faltering 
os she asked for some postage-stamps. 

44 How many?” asked her husband, curtly. 

44 Three will do. I thought I would write to 
mother and the girls.” / 

44 Did you ever reckon up, my dear, how much 
you spend for postage stamps, in the course of 
the year?” asked Mr. Gray, as he lit his fragrant 
cigar. 44 Well, let us see. You write, at least, 
five letters a week, which is fifteen cents, and 
fifty-two times fifteen are seven dollars and eighty 
cents a year, to say nothing of paper and envel¬ 
opes. I haven’t a correspondent in the world, 
outside my business.” 

44 Your friends,” said his wife, 44 live near you, 
while mine are in another State. Do you wish 
me to give up writing to them?” And her face 
took on an extra tinge of color. 

44 By no means. I only mentioned the cost of 
the thing. But I must go. Good-bye.” 

44 Albert 1” she said, timidly. 

Mr. Gray turned back. 

44 Can you leave me five or six dollars ? I want 
to go down town, to-day.” 

“Five or six dollars!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, 
in astonishment. 44 What on earth can you want 
with five or six dollars ?” 

44 1 knew you would wonder, but I have needed 
some money, for a long time, to get a few neces¬ 
sary articles.” 

44 1 gave you two dollars last week.” 

44 1 know it; and I used it for materials to 
work up for our church fair.” 

44 Church fiddlestick!” said Mr. Gray, con¬ 
temptuously. 44 Well, I can’t see what you need 
five or six dollars for.” 

44 Here is a list of what I need,” said Mrs. Gray, 
handing a little slip of paper to her husband : 


1 pair kid gloves.. $2.00 

1 4 4 4 4 slippers,.2.00 

8 44 Balbriggan hose,.1.00 

Silesia,.25 

Ortpe de lisse , 50 

Total,. $.675 

( 220 ) 


I 44 Or%pt de line / What is that ?” 

44 Ruffling for the neck.” 

“Will it wash?” 

44 No.” 

44 1 thought so. A sheer waste of money. 
f What fools women are! What would a man 
think of putting a piece of stiff, white, papery 
nothing, around his neck, that cost fifty cents. 
\ And four dollars for gloves and slippers I Well, 

I I must say, Annie, you are growing extravagant. 
I pay for your dresses, bonnets and all the essen¬ 
tials, without a murmur, that is,” said he, with 
sundry recollections to the oontrary, 44 when they 
come within reasonable bounds. But these little 
things, things which are of no earthly account, 
I should think you might do without.” 

44 They are what no lady can do without. The 
slippers are to save my nice walking-boots. You 
yourself noticed my gldves, last Sunday, and said 
you detested a soiled, or torn, glove. Stdckings 
are rather necessary in our land, and—” 

44 Say no more. But why is it that these Wants 
; come up all at once ?” 

44 For the simple reason, that, hitherto, I have 
bought them myself, with money earned by plain 
sewing. But since my illness—in the autumn— 
j: it hurts my side to sew much, and I have had to 
; give it up.” 

Mrs. Gray enjoyed her husband’s horrified look. 
44 Plain sewing 1 Annie, I thought you had 
more pride.” 

44 1 had too much pride to beg of you, for what 
!; I could earn myself,” said she, with some spirit. 
44 Well, here are four dollars and **h»l£ Try 
to make that do.” And he hurried off. 

Mrs. Gray sighed. 

44 He means well,” she said, 44 but men seem 
to think women are like children—not to be 
trusted with money.” 

Meantime,, Mr. Gray was soliloquizing. 

44 Strange, how extravagant women are. Annie 
is one of the best in the world, but she does not 
know the worth of money any more than A child. 
That four dollars and a-half will be all spent be¬ 
fore night. Women can’t keep money.” 

Mrs. Gr^y went down town, as she intended; 
but she walked instead of riding, in order to save 
her money. While down town, she felt faint and 
hungry, from her walk, and would have liked a 
lunch, but she had no money to spare. 
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“Oh v by the way, Annie, did you go down 
town to-day ?” asked Mr. Gray, at night. 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

44 Spent every cent, I’ll be bound,” jokingly. 

14 No, I have exactly two cents left; but I 
walked both ways, got no crip* de line, and went 
without luncheon, although faint with hunger.” 

Mr. Gray looked shocked. 

44 Why did you not come to me ?” 

44 Because it was out of the way; and because, 
to tell the truth, I felt too cross.” 

44 Cross with me?” 

11 Yes, with you,” and poor Annie’s grievances 
burst forth. 

44 To be going along the street hungrier than 
any beggar, while my husband is known as the 
successful Mr. Gray I To have no money in my 
pocket, because my husband thinks I am not to 
be trusted I Before I married you, I was in busi¬ 
ness, the same as you; that is, I earned my 
living, by teaching; you earned .yours,, by 
trading. Now, suppose when we married, you had 
given up your business, to assist me, or because \ 
it interfered with your new duties, and I allowed j 
you no money to spend, as you chose. I dressed j 
you well, to be sure; but gave you no money, 
without the why’s, wherefore’s and whither’s 
being inquired into; in short, treated you as 
you do me?” 

44 You exaggerate the case, Annie. Men and 
women are differently situated. I should think 
you* would be glad to be saved the trouble of 
earning a livelihood. 

44 But just consider the disadvantages of an 
empty purse. Put yourself in my place. How 
would you like it?” 

44 Why, if I had only to ask, first rate.” 

44 Well, then, suppose you let me carry the 
pocket-book, for a week.” 

44 But, Annie, it isn’t practicable. You 
eouldn’t attend to business, at the store.” 

44 Of course not. It is only your personal 
expenses I will regulate. You come to me for 
what money you wish to spend for yourself; 
that’s all; and give me your word that you will 
take no money from the store.” 

44 All right. I’ll do it, just to show you that 
it’s easy enough. Here’s the pocket-book.” 
And he gave it into her hapd. 44 But I’ll take 
a quarter, first, to begin on.” 

44 What de you want of a quarter ?” 

44 Cigars.” 

44 Well, there are two ten cent pieces. Try to 
make that do. Bid you ever reckon up how much 
your cigars ooet you, in the course of the year ? 
Let ns see. You smoke at least two a day, at an 
average cost of ten cents a piece, which amounts 


to one dollar and forty cents a week. Now, fifty- 
two times one forty make seventy-two dollars and 
eighty cents a years, to say nothing of those yon 
give your friends. A hundred * dollars wilj 
scarcely cover your expenses in that line.” 

44 As our old friend Abigail Stillings says, 

4 Who’d a-think it,’ ” said Mr. Gray, laughing; 
but he was surprised to find the sum so large. 

The ne^t morning, Mr. Gray had gone some 
distance from the house, before he remembered 
that he had only twenty oents. 

44 I’ll risk it,” he said to himself. 44 Perhaps 
I’11 not want to buy anything. I’ll show Annie 
that a man can do without money.” 

44 Hallo, Gray I” cried a voice, interrupting his 
reflections. 44 What is the brain-study about?” 
It was his old friend, Frank Raymond. 

The two men had not met since Mr. Gray’s 
marriage ; and as Frank was to remain in town 
for a week, Mr. Gray invited him home. 

He lit a cigar, and handed its mate to Frank, 
as he did this. The two conversed of old tidies 
until they reached Mr. Gray’s place of business, 
when they separated, Frank agreeing to be at the 
GrajB’ at six [o’clock. Annie was apprised of his 
coming by a note from her husband. 

Going home, that night, as was his invariable 
custom, he ran into Benson’s, to buy some cigars. 
Benson was surprised to see him drop the dozen 
he had taken up. 

44 Are they not good?” inquired the dealer. 
44 we think them our choicest—” 

44 They are good. But on second thought, I 
will not take any to-night.” 

Mr. Gray had always purchased ins cigars as 
he used them; but now he wished he had a box 
at home. However, he decided to ask his wife 
for some money, and run out and fill his case, 
without his friend’s knowledge. Twenty-four 
hours had passed, and he had already begun to 
experience a feeling of shame, and a disinclina¬ 
tion to ask for money. A thought of Annie 
crossed his mind. 44 Pshaw 1 she doesn’t have 
to treat friends to cigars,” he muttered. 

Frank Raymond was already at his house; and 
Annie had a tempting little supper for them; 

: and Annie was looking her prettiest. 

When supper was over, he took Annie aside, 
and asked for a dollar, which Annie gave him, 
grudgingly. Then he excused himself, for a 
moment, and bought some cigars. They were 
wretched affairs, however, and filled the house 
with a villainous odor, for he had to get them at 
a new place, Benson’s being too far off. 

The next day, the two friends started out to¬ 
gether, when Mr. Gray, with an air of having 
forgotten something, said, 44 Excuse me a minute.” 
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“ I’ll go back with you, if you have forgotten 
anything,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Mr. Gray clapped his hand on his pocket. 

*‘1 thought I had forgotten my pocket-book, 
but I haven’t,” he said. “ So it’s all right,” and 
then hurried on, his cheeks tingling with shame 
at the deceit. But he could not risk having his 
friend go back with him, and stand by, while he 
asked for money. 

Mr. Gray was lucky, that day. He had no 
calls for money, and he had half-a-dozen of those 
horrid cigars left, a couple of which he smoked 
on the street, after his friend left him. In fact, 
he concluded to risk another day, in the same 
way. But on this day, he realized the old adage, 

“ It never rains but it poursfor from being 
asked to change a bill, to getting his coat ripped, 
and asking for credit at bis tailor’s, the day was 
a series of mortifications. ] 

Annie was unaware of all this; in fact she 
thought her husband was foiling to realize the 
situation; so when, at night, Mr. Gray asked her 
for money to spend tbe next day, she wickedly 
put him off with some excuse, and ingeniously 
evaded the request until he was forced to prefer 
it before his friend. 

“ I want a dollar or two, Annie. Please get it 
for me,” he said, in an off-hand manner. 

“ A dollar or two 1 What do you want with a 
dollar or two ?” 

" There, Annie, don’t bother a fellow. I’m 
in a hurry.” 

But with grave deliberation, she drew out a 
quarter, and laid it down, then another and 
another, next two dimes. 

“Let me see—three quarters—seventy-five, 
ten is eighty-five—ten—ninety-five, and here is 
a three cent piece—ninety-eight cents. Will 
that do?” 

“ Yes,” and Mr. Gray hustled them into his 
pocket, and hurried from the room. 

He was in hopes his friend would inquire into 
the cause of the scene, when he would tell him of 
the compaot and how it originated. It would then 
pass as a joke. But Mr. Raymond did not make 
any remark. Instead, he thought to himself: 

“ Good gracious 1 What a horrid grind she is 1 
And I thought her so pretty. I never supposed 
Albert would have made such a meek husband. 
Catch me getting married, and having quarters 
doled out to me, in that way 1” 

He pitied his friend’s embarrassment, but did 
not appear to notice it. Instead, he chatted 
unconcernedly of old friends and past times. 
Suddenly turning a corner, they met two mutual 
acquaintances. Hand-shakings and inquiries 
followed, and the four had so much to say, that 


Mr. Gray decided to send a note to his partner, 
and Bpend the forenoon with his friends. 

The party now amounted to a restaurant, and 
Mr. Raymond, aware of the exact amount of his 
—Mr. Gray’s—foods, ordered lunch. ^ • 

Before separating, a little excursion to r>each 
Island was proposed for Monday. Mr. Grdy 
invited them, meantime, to spend the evening at 
his house. The evening passed was a pleasant 
one. Annie was in excellent spirits; sang and 
played; and was altogether charming. Mr. 
Raymond, remembering the money, decided that 
matrimony was indeed a snare, when women 
were so deceptive. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Mrs. Gray, 
without being asked, gravely handed her hus¬ 
band fifty cents. Mr. Raymond was present, but 
did not appear to notice it. He was apparently 
engrossed with the book he was reading. But 
he heard Mr. Gray ask: 

*< What’s that for ? Oh, the contribution box 1 
Thank you !” he said. But to himself, he added- 

“ Why not Bave it, to go with the twenty-five 
cents I have already, so as not Uf be compelled 
to ask for money on Tuesday? Then if I can 
succeed in getting some for Monday’s trip, with¬ 
out the knowledge of my friends, this absurd 
farce will end, without any more unpleasantness." 

Monday morning came, all too soon; for try 
as he would, he could not get the attention of 
Annie, when he endeavored to broach the sub¬ 
ject of the projected trip. Fidgetting with his 
knife and fork, he cleared his throat, at last, 
and in a nervous way made the plunge. 

Mrs. Gray elevated her eyebrows. 

“ To* the island ? Pray for what? It is hardly 
the season for excursions.” 

Mr. Raymond really pitied his friend’s evident 
distress, so he said, jokingly: 

“ Why, you see, Mrs. Gray, we want to get off, 
for a time, as we used to, when we were boys." 

The lady smiled, grimly, and said: 

“Albert is, as you see, too extravagant by 
half. I cannot, in the present state of our 
finances, give my consent to his going.” With 
these words, spoken with great composure, she 
walked off, leaving the gentlemen to themselves. 

“By heavens, Albert, I never would stand 
! that I” said Frank, vehemently. “ To be tutored 
! like a schoolboy I Haven’t you any money at 
| the store ? If not, call upon me for any amount, 
t and let us hurry, or we shall be late.” 

| “ No. I’m afraid I cannot go. I am pledged 

| not to take any money from the store, and it 
would not be right to accept of any from you." 

Glad of an excuse, Mr. Gray then told his 
friend the secret of his wife’s conduct. 
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“Whew, so that is it?” said Frank. “Well, 
Fm glad to have my faith in womankind restored; 
but isn’t she overdoing the matter? Did you 
ever refuse her money before others?” 

t*I think I did, last summer, when Mrs. 
Osgood was visiting her. They wished to go and 
see a friend, living in Biddeford. I thought it 
was foolish, and told them so ; and finally refused 
my wife the money. The truth is,” apologeti¬ 
cally, “ I had met with so pie losses, and felt that 
we must economize.” 

“ Why not have allowed her to use her own 
judgment? Perhaps she intended to economize 
in other ways,” said Frank. 

“I believe she said something of the kind. 
But to tell the truth, I had got into the way of 
thinking, that women needed to be continually 
curbed, or they would run into extravagances.” 

“ It’s a shame to treat a high-spirited woman 
in that way.” 

“ I realize it now fully, more fully than you 
can, unless you go through with my experience. 
Annie said she had done plain sewing to pay for 
things she needed, rather than ask me for the 
money. I understand it now; for I would far 
rather have earned the money for our trip by 
•awing wood, than have asked for it. Fancy 
having to always ask I” 

“Do you know, Albert, I am glad this 
happened ? I may marry sometime; in fact, I'm 
thinking of it strongly; and now I shall avoid 
the course you have taken. Otherwise, I presume 
I might have done just the same. I believe a 
great many men do.” 

“Do? Why, yes. My mother never had a 
penny without asking father for it, and she 
helped earn it all, and was prudence and industry 
personified. I’ll turn over & new leaf. Ah, here 
come our friends!” 

Mr. Raymond, to Mr. Gray’s great relief, said 
it would be impossible for him to go on the pro¬ 


posed trip, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
whereupon Mr. Gray, in an off-hand manner, 
proposed, that as Frank could not go, they 
should all come to his house that evening again. 
“ My wife will be glad to see you,” said he. 

• The week had passed, and “ Richard was 
himself again,” or could be if he choBe. But 
his wife had mirrored his past actions bo truly 
and forcibly, that he had no wish to repeat 
himself. Annie had daken care to curb his 
extravagances, by giving him always a little less 
than he asked for, and invariably inquiring just 
how he spent it; and, meantime, reckoning up 
how much he had had each day, with great 
exactness. All this, as he knew, was copied 
from his own custom. Besides, he reflected, if 
he found it so disagreeable for a week, how much 
more 90 must it seem year after year, with no 
prospect of change ? In short, he felt himself to be 
the meanest man in existence. “ ’Tis ojje half to 
own it,” and the other half to reform, we euspect. 

11 There, Albert,” said his wife, “I am glad 
the farce is ended. Resume your prerogative.” 

It was Tuesday evening, at half-past six 
precisely, when Mrs. Gray said this. At the 
same time, she handed her husband his pocket- 
book ; and then returned to her seat. 

Mr. Gray counted the money carefoHy, and 
then divided it into two equal piles. 

Thig accomplished, he crossed over to his wife, 
and placed one in her lap, saying: . 

“ Henceforth, we will share alike. Buy what 
you choose. I have faith in your prudence and 
judgment. I am not infallible. Why need I sit 
in judgment upon you?” 

Mrs. Gray’s eyes glistened with pride and 
happiness, as she replied: 

“Believe me, Albert, you will never have 
cause to regret this; for now I shall have an 
opportunity to use my reasoning feculties.” 

He never did regret it. 


ONLY JOE. 
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Yaa, mt, I know be kissed me, 
Baft then, he lovee me ao; 
And if you feel like scolding, 
Yonll have to talk to Joe. 

He pat his arms around me: 

I couldn't move, yon know; 
Bat theq, I didn’t try much. 
For it was only Joe. 

He pot his arms around me. 
You dosing in your chair; 

/ 1 told him he wonld wake yon. 

He said u he didn’t care." 


And whispered, "Hay I kiss yonf* 
I tried to tell him M No 1”— 

I guess I spoke too softly, 

Bat then ’twas only Joe. 

He said he’d bear the blame, ma; 

And pr es sed his lips to mine. 

He said he only wanted one. 

1 guess ’twas ninety-nine; 

I fear I kissed him back, ma. 
Indeed, I almost know— 

In fkct I’m sure about it, 

Bat then ’twas only Joe. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Thb girl Myra, had crept to the top of that 
rickety staircase, and listened, with fear and 
trembling, to the conversation that passed in the 
room below. To her horror, she heard they were 
about to sell the child, which she had stolen, 
back to its parents. 

Yes, they would sell the child back to that 
thrice happy woman, and leave her, Myra, to the 
old famished life, to poverty and despair. 

They would sell the child, and give her up to a 
prison, or anything, that the cruel law might do 
with her. That beautiful child, who bad just begun 
to love her, to cling to her for protection, and fall 
asleep on her bosom, would be lost to her forever. 

But, she would not endure this. Why should 
one grandly beautiful woman have everything? 
Was not the love and care of that strong man 
enough? What more could she ask than the 
emiles that had made her own heart ache with 
gratitude, when they were bestowed upon her, 
even in pity, during her street wanderings ? 

No, no, they should not take the child from 
her. Neither the law, nor those two persona 
plotting against her, in the room underneath, 
should tear them apart. She was young, she was 
strong, and afraid of nothing, so long as the 
child was with her. 

Creeping, softly, back into the little room, 
almost on her hands and knees, for she dreaded 
the creak even of a loose board, Myra searched 
among a heap of old garments and worn-out bed 
clothes, for something strong enough to form a 
rope. She found some narrow sheets of coarse 
cotton, and, knotting them together, made a 
sort of hammock of the centre one, in which she 
softly laid the child, and, leaning from the 
window, lowered the burden down to the sward 
below. Then she knotted one end of her impro¬ 
vised ladder to the bedstead, dropped down it 
with the still swiftness of a cat, and stood, for a 
moment, in the moonlight, listening. 

All was silent. Even the two persona plotting 
together, had ceased to speak, hushed, perhaps, 
by some noise she had made. Pushing the sheet 
aside, with both hands, she took the child in her 
arms, and fled with it, toward the ruins of the 


old house. There, at least, were trees to shelter 
her and shadows to creep under, if pursuit came. 

It did come; for, as she passed under the 
cherry trees, a sound of smothered curses fol¬ 
lowed her from the house, and the slam of a 
door broke sharply through the still night. 

Swift as thought, Myra darted down to the 
ruin, and shrunk into a hollow of the old chim¬ 
ney, huddling the child to her bosom, and 
dragging the ivy over them. The leaves were 
still rustling around her, and the little one had 
just ceased to struggle in her arms, when the 
shadow of a man fell across the hollow, and she 
heard the hard breathing of her father-in-law, as 
he stood upon the broken cellar wall, looking 
eagerly around him. Myra scarcely drew a 
breath, as she pressed herself back against the 
stone, and regarded the man through the Itj. 
The moonlight lay ftill upon his face, and she 
saw that all the usual reckless good nature had 
departed from it. A thunder cloud seemed to 
have passed over his features. 

“ Not here,” he said, after a swift look. “ She 
must liavq gone through the gateway.*’ 

Myra heard these words, and gave a great sigh 
of relief, when the man turned, with his usual 
military swing, and strode off toward what had 
been the lodge gate. During the next fifteen 
minutes, that seemed an age, she kept under shel¬ 
ter, trembling with dread if the child murmured 
jn her sleep or moved restlessly in her arms. 

At last, she stole out of her hiding place, and 
avoiding the avenue, kept along the wall of a neigh¬ 
boring field, then down a scarcely used lane, 
always sheltering herself in the shadows, and 
always moving toward the sea. Finally, she came 
to a little inlet that broke up the shore, about 
half way from her home and the watering place 
that was now ftill of company. Here was a half- 
doien dwellings, inhabited by fishermen. One of 
these humble cabins stood apart from the rest, 
and Myra, still carrying the sleeping child, ap¬ 
proached it through a back garden. 

A window of four panes looked from the gable 
end of this building into the garden, and against 
the wall, close by it, Myra rested awhile, panting 
for breath, btit still holding fast to the child. 
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After awhile she drew close to the window, \ 
and tapped on the glass,, at first lightly, but j 
afterwards with some impatient force. This was j 
answered by a slight movement.within the room, 1 
and a face was dimly risible through the glass, j 

“Hist—hist—it is only a friend,” whispered 
Myra, prosing her face close to the pane. “ Open 
the window just a little. Don't you know me? 
Just a little—I want to say something.” 

The window now opened, cautiously. 

“ Myra—is it Myra?” said a man's voice. 

“Hush, hushl don’t speak so loud. Yes, it 
is Myra, of course. I—I’m in trouble, Barnaby, 
and want you to help me.” 

“At this time o’ night, Myra?” 

“That’s just why you can help me.” 

“ Oh I Well, how is it to be done ?” 

“ I can’t tell you, here, Barnaby : if my voice 
goes above a whisper, somebody besides yourself 
will hear; if you could only come out—” 

“I will—waitl” 

Myra listened intently, but she had neither 
heard a footstep or the lifting of a latch, when 
Barnaby stood before her in his. fisherman’s rig. 

“Now tell me what it’s all about,” said the 
lad, stooping to put on a'pair of rough shoes that 
had been carried in his hand when he, cautiously, 
stole through the room where his parents slept. 
“ I seen your fhce agin the winder, and come 
straight out. Who could a-helped it. You 
looked like a picter, Myra.” 

Myra shook her head, os if being a picture was 
not exactly what she come to talk about. 

“Barnaby, I*m in trouble. I want you to 
help me.” 

“Just as if I'wouldn’t—all as I can, you 
know.” 

“ To help me, and never say a word to any 
human creature about it.” 

“ Well, I ain’t given to tellin* over-much—am 
I, now?” 

“No, Barnaby. You’re true blue as any 
sailor-boy on the coast.” 

Barnaby blushed through all his freckles, and 
wriggled pleasantly in his clothes; otherwise 
Myra might not have known how effective her 
bit of flattery had proved, for, of course, the 
blush was lost in the moonlight. 

“ True blue I alius mean to be, anyway, be¬ 
twixt ns. So just speak out. I ain’t here for 
anything but to listen.” 

“ Barnaby, if you want to help me, get out the 
boat. The one with dingle oars.” 

“ The boat—that ain’t much. The tide’s up, 
and she’s only just to be pushed into the water.” 

“ But that isn’t all. I want you to get into 
the boat, and take me just as far along the coast 
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as you can, and get back before you are missed 
in the morning.” 

“You and—and that?” questioned Barnaby, 
starting, as a soft murmur came from the sleepy 
child. 

“ Yes) Barnaby, you must take us both, and 
never to your dying day tell any human being 
one word about it.” 

“ Let me look at the creetur,” said the lad. 
“ I want to see its face. I want to know what 
it is to you : that’s what I want to know.” 

Myra laughed. This rough anxiety amused her. 

“ It’s only the little girl,” she said. 

Barnaby reached out his arms. 

“ Just let me heft her.” 

“There, now!” 

Barnaby took the child, made, a cradle of his 
arms, and lifted her up and down with an air 
tHat. grew more sheepish every moment. 

“ I only wanted to make sure that you hadn’t 
overdone your strength,” he said. “Of course 
I didn’t think it really was a little baby. Why, 
Myra, she’s enough to break your back.” 

“ Oh, no, she isn’t,” answered the girl, eagerly. 
“ Give her to me. I feel lonesome without her.” 

Barnaby gave up the child, but said, 

“ But what are you taking that little sister of 
yours away for? They haven’t took to cuffing 
Her about, have they? I s’pose the don has 
come home again, and is ordering things about 
as if hb was captain of a first-class fishing-smack, 
and you won’t bear it.” 

“ No, I can’t,” said Myra. “ So I’m just run¬ 
ning away, and mean to take her with me.” 

“ But where are you .going to ?” 

“ Don’t know. Along shore, just as flu* as you 
can take me to. Only remember this, Barnaby. 
I haven’t trusted a human soul but you, and 
they’ll be searching for me, high and low.” 

“ Coming about here and asking questions ? I 
shouldn’t wonder. It won’t do ’em no good.” 

“I am sure you’ll never put them on my 
track, Barftaby.” 

“ I should think not; but where on earth do 
you mean to hide with that skittish cretur— 
a’most young enough to be yer own baby, instead 
of yer sister, as I’m glad to say that she is. You 
don’t mean to go clear off for good and all. It 
isji’t that you want me to help you do?* * 

“ I don’t know yet. How -can I ?” 

“Never to see you again? If that’s it, I say 
the boat may lay on the beach, and drop to 
pieces, afore I’d strike an oar for you.” 

“ But I shall come j>ack. How can I help it?” 
pleaded the girl. Barnaby saw that tears worfe 
swelling into those great black eyes and his 
jealous heart relented.* 
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“ Come back—in course you will. I was a j alone; and a night like that, with the soft wind 
grampus to think you wouldn’t. We’ll find you j blowing over them, and the water all quivering 
abiding place, somewhere along the coast, that J with moonlight, was enough to make any fellow feel 
the don’ll never think about; and when he gets like the king of some unknown island, which 
himself up to London—which he’s sure to do— island it would be his glory to find, if rowing a 
the boat as takes you away will bring you bock, j hundred miles could do it, and make her a 
and no questions answered.” j queen at onee. In that case, he wouldn't think 

“Oh, Barnaby, if you will only do this I” j that little sister in the way, and for Myra’s sake, 
exolaimed the girl, through her tears. j would make a crown princess of her. 

“Do it! Isn’t that just what I’m about, this To all this hilarious talk, the girl listened with 
minute ? Here, give me that young un. You \ forced smiles;. for, now that immediate danger 
won't! Then foller down to the water.” seemed avoided, her thoughts turned anxiously 

Myra obeyed him, and stood, while Barnaby on the course she must take, and the dangers 
pushed his boat into the water. thajt lay in her path. 

“There; now jump in, and let her rock a “Barnaby,” she said, breaking into his gorgeous 
minute, till \ come back again,” said the kind- j day-dream, “where is it that the great ships 
hearted fellow, trailing the cable on the ground, come in?” 

before he darted off toward the house. “ Great ships, do you mean them 'Merican 

Directly he came back, carrying an armful of \ steamers that come round the Needles, sweep up 
old sail-eloth and a blanket, out of which he j to Southampton, and off again, big as Noah’s 
arranged a sort of bed in the bottom of his boat, ark, and running over with people?” 

“Now lay the ^little cretur down, and wrap! “No,” answered Myra, frightened by the 
yerself up. I can see dew glistening all over magnitude of the description. “ I want to know 
yer head, that’d be worth looking at, if it wasn’t about ships that poor people go aboard, when 
•for the dampness—beside* yer feet must be wet.” they leave England.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing!” answered Myra. “ I’m “ Oh, yer means hemergrant ships 1” 
used to it.” “ Yes, I dare say that is what 1 mean. Ships 

“ But you’re shivering, for all that.” that go a great way off, and set you ashore among 

“Because I’m afraid—horribly afraid, Barnrf- strange people.” 
by, with that man after me.” “ Injuns, for instance-?” . 

“He can’t walk on the water—and here we 14 1 don’t know what they are,.Barnaby.” 

go,” answered the lad, with a subdued laugh, “ But I do. People that live in the States, and 
floating his oars, and shooting the boat to sea. hunt bufferlo with wild tigers through the streets 
“Cannot we keep under the shadow of the of New York, slinging their tomahawks about, 
rocks out yonder,” said Myra, glancing with &nd whooping till you can- hear ’em half across 
terror over the broad, moonlit sea. “ That man the sea. Them’s the sort *of people you’re 
has eyes like a hawk.” : thinking about, Myra.” 

“And claws like a devil-fish, I know,” said Myra stared at him with wide, frightened eyes. 

Barnaby; “don’t you be afraid. He can’t reach *You don’t more'en half believe me,” said 

us, and he ain’t goin’ to see us, nor nobody else, he, almost terrified by his own description. 

So just cuddle that little cretur down into the •“Yes, I believe you. Only there must be 
bed I’ve made for her; then make yerself other people across the seas, because so many go 
comfortable like, and you shall see* this craft there.” 

shoot along like a swallow, without letting out a 44 Yes, I 'spose they do,” answered Barnaby, 
ripple to tell where we’re going to. That’s thoughtfully; “but them are discontented per- 
right! She’ll sleep like a top. Now just you pons, that can’t kill a hare or a pheasant here, 
look on, and see now a feller can row, when without being took up for it, and are ’ticed off to 
he tries.” the Injun hunting-grounds, that are free as water 

Myra knelt down in the bottom of the boat, and broad as all England. Why, a feller can 
laid her little charge in that singular bed, and j take a gun, and go out into them hunting-grounds, 
kissed her tenderly before she took the Reat that j And knock over moose and wild horses just as if 
Barnaby pointed out for her in the bow. There, j they wos rabbits, and not a word said. You can 
with her arms folded, and her eyes wandering J blaxe away just as much as you, want to, so long 
anxiously to the shore, she listened to the quite j as you don’t knock over a pappoose, which is a 
hilarious conversation that*Barnaby took almost j sort of game they hold special.” 
entirely on himself; for, as he said, it was not j Myra heaved a deep sigh. A wild project of 
often that he got a chance to speak with her 1 going on board some outward bound ship, and 
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thus escaping all chance of pursuit, had possessed “ Gold !” 

her; but this description of the wild hunting- “ Yes, gold, Barnaby, that I have carried hid 
grounds was disheartening. * * away against my heart ever since—ever since I 

After awhile Barnaby, too, dropped into a was a little girl. I would have starved rather 
thoughtful mood, and pulled with less vigor at than spend it, but now that it is for her—” 
the oars; for the night had deepened, and the Barnaby stepped back and regarded the girl 
moon was*almo8t down. ; with a shrewd expression of disbelief in his face. 

“Here is the best place we can stop at,” he “Myra, yer just saying this ’cause yer too 
said, resting dejectedly on his oars, as they came 
opposite a low, thatched house, evidently occupied 
by some fhrm worker of the better sort. This _ 
dwelling stood on the bank of a small stream that | lifts ye above us poor fisher-people. It’s yer 
emptied its bright waters into the sea, and behind proud stomach as rises agin taking money from 
it was a fruit orchard that had been / flooded with any of us.” 

moonlight only an hour or two before ; but now “ No, no, Ijtenmby 1 how should I scorn your 
formed a shadowy background to as pretty a pic- help ? The poorest of you are* better off than I 
ture of English rural life as even an artist could am, if my father was a gentleman.” 
wish to see. J “ Then take the old shot-bag, and say no more 

Up the mouth of this stream Barnaby urged his > about it, if you don’t want to send me away with 
boat, and seizing on the branches of a willow that j a lump in my throat,” said the generous lad, 
swept down to the water, laid the little craft almost crying in liis earnestness, 
close to the shore. He seemed to work very re- j It was a sore temptation for the poor girl, to 
lnctactly now, and his voice was sorrowful when \ whom the thought of parting with the gold pieces 
he turned to Myra. j in her bosom was like taking her own heart out. 

“I suppose it can’t be helped,” he said, “but Still she shrunk from the generous offer, turning 
it’s awful hard to leave you here, alone, at this her head away, and clenching her hands together, 
time o’ night, without knowing what is to.be- with a passionate effort to keep them from 
come of you. If you’ll only stay here, I’ll call reaching forth, and seizing upon the coin that 
the people up, and ask ’em to take yoi^ and the might save her from this supreme sacrifice, 
joung un in. They’ll do it for me.” Barnaby saw the struggle, and that made him 

“No, no, We’re too near home for that,” said resolute. 

Myra. “There is yet time to go on a long way “Take the bag,” he said, “or I’ll jump into 
before daybreak.” the boot, and take the young uu back to the gate 

“ But where will you come up, at last, Myra?” house. Just ^s sure as I live, I’ll do it.” . 

“ It makes no difference, so long as I keep out Myra uttered a faint cry of distress, and 
of his reach.” reached Yorth both hands. 

“ But how are you going to live—with her “ Give it to me, Barnaby—I was proud and 
along V* wicked—give it to me; and, oh! keep your 

“ I have a-little money—just a little.” word. Do everything to keep them from finding 

“Ah,” said Barnaby, drawing a deep breath, out which way I have gone. Sometime or 
“Only a little? And you’ll want more; for this another, 1 will pay back, every penny of it—” 
cretur’ll be & load. Here, now, just take this, “ I don’t want no paying back. I—I won’t 
*M»d don’t mind spending it. Fish is plenty now, take it I Only think of me, once in awhile, as a 
and when I carry it home, people are apt to give feller that has loved,yer dear as the heart in his 
me a trifle that don’t count for the old man. I j own bosom ever since be first sot eyes on you, 
can get more fast enough.” j and never asked any one thing for himself, only 

While he was speaking, Barnaby drew from | to look at you, and pass a kind word now and 

some unknown depth in his clothes a leather i then. Think that much of me, Miss Myra, and 
shot-bag, that would have contained a fortune, if [ I can live on the thought of it, till yer come 
the coin within it had been gold instead of copper \ back to-the gate house, next summer, which 
and worn silver pieces. This he held toward the \ yer’ll be 6ure to do.” 

girl, half-timidly, half-glowing with a sense of > Myra had taken the shot-bag between both 
his own generosity; but Myra drew back, and ; hands, which were shaking with emotion, and 

waved the treasure away with her hand. j the generous lad knew by the sound of her 

voice that tears were swelling to her eyes. 

“ I don’t know where I shall be, next sunuqer, 
Barnaby; but make sure of one thing. You 


# 


“Take it—you must take it—every peony,” 
he persisted. ■ * 

“ No, no—I have gold!” 


> proud fop taking anything from me. Yer never 
| will forgit that yon grand house they tore down 
' years agone was the place ye .were born in. That 
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will be remembered as one of the best friends I 
ever had.” 

44 Now that’s prime. It—its—but never 
mind. You’ve got the money, and got the little 
sister, and—and—what can I do more for ye? 
Jest speak. That’s all.” 

“You have done so much, Bamaby—every¬ 
thing.” 

Myra arose, as she spoke, and prepared to 
leave the boat. Bamaby took the little girl from 
her nest, folded the.soft woolen shawl, in which 
Myra had wrapped her, tenderly about the 
pretty sleeper, without once looking into her 
face, and bore her up the bank. Myra followed, 
with her bundle, and took the cljild from his 


arms. 


44 Miss Myra—” 

The lad broke down in something he was 
about to say, and stood upon the bank, gazing 
wistfully into that dark young face. 

44 Did you speak, Bamaby?” questioned Myra, 
in a soft, low voice. 

The lad oaught his breeth. 

44 Yes—no—” 

44 Bamaby 1” 

44 Yes, Myra.” 

44 Would you like to kiss me, now that we are : 
saying good-bye?” 

44 Would—would I—” | 

Myra leaned toward him, offering her sweet, $ 
tremulous lips in farewell. 

He stood a moment, shy, trembling, irresolute; S 
then touched those offered lips, reverently as he 
might have kissed the flowers on an altar, drew J 
a deep breath, and stepping into his boat, rowed j 
away, muttering to himself: * • 

44 No lady—no,'not even the old mother—shall J 
kiss me after this.” 

Myra watched the little boat, till it curved out f 
of the mouth of the river into the sea, then ) 
turned and entered upon her pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was a lovely night, fragrant with the breath \ 
of flowers, and dim with the soft obscurity \ 
which follows a getting moon. Myra was grateful \ 
for the shadows, and put forth all her young i 
■trength to shorten the* distance that already 
lay between her and the step-father she dreaded- 
The child, softly wrapped in her shawl, was 
scarcely a burden during the first-hour; but, 
as the night wore on, the poor girl grew weary \ 
with the strain upon her slender form, and j 
looked anxiously around for some place of shelter j 
and rest. She had as much as possible avoided 
the highway, and both her feet and garments 1 


were wet with dew from the grass and bushes that 
had made her path a heavy one to tread. 

At last, the tired girl kept to the highway 
that skirted the shore, and gathered new strength 
from the scent of sea-washed rocks, and the 
drift-weed that was sometimes swept, in wet and 
shining ridges, almost to her feet. As she 
progressed, the shore became vaguely picturesque. 
Miniature breakers tossed their foam, in veiled 
whiteness, in one direction, and a great ocean of 
fields and meadows spread to the opposite 
horizon, along which the sea-breeze swept and 
died away in the scent of woodlands and the 
breath of flowers. 

Now and then, a farm-house or some gentle¬ 
man's habitation came in sight, which the girl 
avoided, keeping close to the sea. Now and 
then, she saw a sail sweeping the waters like a 
bird steadily poising its white wings for a long 
flight. This brought to her mind that wild, wild 
project of a refuge beyond sea, where no one 
could reach her, and the child .would be all her 
own. 

Was the idea altogether a madness? Could 
the wild Indians, Barnaby talked about, be more 
cruel than her father-in-law ? Surely they would 
be .kind to little children, and Dosy was so 
beautiful—so rich in infant loveliness, that even 
savages must be good to her. 

In her weariness, the poor girl sat down on a 
fragment of rock just lifted above the tide-mark, 
and watched the ships come and go, with intense 
longing. If she were only in one of them, with 
a right to lie down, and rest, and all that water 
between her and pursuit, it would seem like 
heaven. How her limbs ached! How numbly 
her strained arms clung around the child! If 
she could only sleep as the little one did, on 
some bosom that loved her—on the green turf, 
those heaps of sea-weed, anything that promised 
an hour of repose—then perhaps she might 
wake up strong enough to think of something 
persistent and real. 

While these broken thoughts weighed upon 
her, Myra turned her eyes dreamily on a heap 
of sea-weed that had been tossed up by some 
storm, and lodged among the broken rocks that 
lay around, so far beyond the reach of high 
tide, that the sun had dried them, and they 
formed a crisp little bed so tempting, that in her 
half sleep she sunk down on it, and in another 
minute was lost in profound slumber. 

.Thus those two young creatures lay, in a close 
embrace, with the sea murmuring at their feet, 
and the stars bending over them, until a faint 
f^eam of the breaking day fell upon the waters, 
and touched them with its tender light. 
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Then Myra sat up on her couch of sea-weed, ] hair, and left it to curl and float as it might, 
and looked around, in vague bewilderment, now 
upon the ocean, now upon the green fields, Wet 
with dew and veiled with mist, that seemed to 
her like a vast, beautiful dream. Then, thought 
by thought, came back a realization of events 
that had driven her to that lonely spot. All 
nature was .waking up around her. There was 
a flush of roses on the water, trembling lights 
among the mists that were rising from the 
meadows. Even little Dosy was stretching her¬ 
self on the sea-weed, and rubbing her dimpled 
knuckle into her sleepy eyes. Rolling over to 
her hands and knees, she scrambled to her feet, 
and shaking back her hair, looked out upon the / eyes fixed on the girl’s face. After a moment, 
waters, with a happy laugh in her eyes. i she smiled. 

“Look, look,” she said, pulling at Myra’s “Some one that takes care of you,” continued 
garments; “ det up, and see. It’s booful!” j Myra, speaking softly, and with infinite tender- 
Myra threw her arms about the child, and j nesB. 
kissed her passionately. j This went straight to the little creature’s 

“ Dosy wants to go with the big birds,” said j heart; for she nodded her head approvingly, 
the child, struggling out of an embrace that took “So you wjll call me sister?” 
away her breath, and beckoning to a distant Again Dosy nodded, 

vessel whose sails were rosy white in the dawn; “Try, darling, try.” 

“tome, Miza, tome!” \ The child, in answer to this gentle pleading, 

“ Yes, you shall go. We will find a ship, if I j pursed up her rich Dps, and tried to form the 
live,” cried the girl, kissing the red lips that ' desired word; but only filled her pretty mouth 
had formed her name, for the first time, in a with broken kisses. 

burst of new delight. “Dosy and I will go off j “That’s my own darling! See, now, try 
together.” agaiu.” 

“ Aud find mamma?” questioned the child, s Here Myra slightly parted her own rare lips, 
with eager, wistful eyes. \ pressed her tongue to the white teeth, till a 

Something in Myra’s throat choked her sud- \ gleam of red shone through, and this difficult 
denly. She turned her head away. \ word was distinctly uttered. The child watched 

Just then, the child found an object that he&*, eagerly, and brightening all over with the 
distracted her attention. The incoming tide was \ effort, echoed the word, with a sweet lisp that 
creeping up the sand, bringing tiny foam wreaths delighted her teacher. 

with it, and Anong them, a bit of sea-weed, whero j “ That is my name, Dosy—remember, that is 
barnacles were clinging like jewels. Before this my name ! Sister, sister, sister! Oh, if you only 
string of sea gems could be swept away, Dosy j were! No, no, how foolishly I am talking! Then 
was knee deep in the water, trailing it behind j you would be a saucy little thing like Zuma, and 
her, and shouting with triumph. A wild, < nothing to him. Only a little plague to me.” 
beautiful creature she’looked, with the wind j “ Dos*y won’t plague oo,” -said the child, 
lifting her hair, this dripping sea trophy trailing j troubled by the change in Myra’s voice, 
behind her, and her bare feet dancing in the “ Plague me, you blessed little darling!” cried 
shallow . water. Myra ran down, and seized j the girl, kissing the pretty mouth that was just 
upon her, struck with dread; but the little rebel j beginning to quiver. 

broke from her hold, and made a plunge for Delighted with these caresses, the child pressed 
deeper water. j Myra’s cheeks between both her little hands, 

“ Dosy likes it. Let Dosy alone.” i and shaking her head, seemed to laugh the new 

“Yes—yes,” answered Myra, breathless with j word from her lips, 
affright. “Dosy shall go in, all over, and wash j “Sister—sister!*’ 

herself. Conte.” ! “ That is a little angel. Now, let me tie this 

The child laughed, and allowed herself to be j on your head—so.” 
led away into a little basin of rocks, which j Dosy stood quietly, while the girl folded an 
sheltered them from the road; and here.Myra j 6ld Madras* handkerchief, that had somehow 
bathed the child, smoothed the soft masses of her i fallen into her possession, and tied it over the 


while she took some garments from her bundle, 
j and dressed her in them. 

j “ Now Dosy is like a little lady,” Myra said, 
standing back to judge of her success. 

| “Dosya a little lady,” answered the child, 
i looking earnestly in her captor’s face. 

| Myra was perplexed ; this persistent memory, 
| in the child, might lead to her betrayal. She 
reflected awhile, then said, quietly: 

“ Dosy is Miza’s sister—her dear little sister.” 
“ What’8 dat?” questioned the child. 
Somebody that loves you dearly. 

/ Dosy did not speak, but kept her large, brown 
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rich hair, which had broken into waves and \ mistress chided for being late, and went into the 
curls the moment it was quite dry. This gave | house soon after, with the pail in her hand, from 
the pretty face it shaded a demure look, and ■ which the milk foamed over and dropped like 
answered almost as a disguise. j show flakes here and there on the grass. 

Myra, well pleased with her efforts, arranged “ Come in, come in,” she said, looking over 
her own dress, and sitting down by the fragment j her shoulder at the pretty wayfarers. “ You 
of rock that had sheltered them, during the shall have the milk from this pail, for the Alder- 
night, took Barnaby’s shot-bag from her bundle, ney is kept apart,-and I allow no one but myself 
and poured its contents into her lap. A pile of g to touch her. No wonder you hang back, little 
shillings, sixpences and pennies, With here and \ un. Isn’t she a beauty? When you come out, 
there a half-crown, rolled out, and seemed to her we will pull some s^eet, fresh grass, and you 
a world of riches. < shall see her feed from your own little hands. 

“Now, Dosy, we will walk on, and have a Come in, come in!” 
nice breakfast,” she said, taking a shilling from j Myra led her charge—who was constantly 
Barnaby’s store, and returning the rest to her j looking back at the beautiful animal they had 
bundle. “ Nice bread and milk—” ) left—along a path that led around the house, and 

“And cherries,” said Dosy, flinging out her j entered a kitchen, biasing with bright tin and 
dimpled hands, “cherries!” copper vessels, that shone along the walls and 

“ Yes, cherries, if we can find them,” was the j dressers like silver and gold, 
smiling answer. “ Come, now.” j The woman took a pan from the dresser, drew 

Hand in hand, those two young creatures \ a white cloth around the edge of her pail, and 

went up from among the rocks, ahd kept on j the milk came rushing through it, like a cataract 
their way along the coast, until they came in j of melted pearls. 

sight of a small farm-house, standing back from j Dosy looked on, delighted, while the good 
the road, and approached only by a green lane ) woman brought a couple of old! deep bowls from 
that gave it a kind of isolation that encouraged a cupboard, set forth a half loaf of bread, and in- 
Myra to approach. In front of this house, a vited her hungry guests to partake, with that 
group of cows had been brought up for milking, genial hospitality, that is in itself a feast, 
and a woman stood at the front gate, with a pail “So you’re taking a long walk,” she said to 
in one hand, while her other carried a three- < Myra, glancing at the bundle that had been left 
legged milking-stool. She had seen two strange i by the door. “ Which way is iMhat you are 
figures coming up the lane, and was watching j going?” 

their approach with some natural curiosity. ! Myra blushed guiltily, and hesitated. 

Myra saw this, and hastened forward. I “ Perhaps it’s to the next place beyond, where 

“ We have been walking along shore, this j the boats and fishing-craft put in, that you be- 
morning, and my little sister here is getting \ long,” said the woman. 

hungry,” she said, addressing the woman, i “ Yes, yes, that is the place. Can you tell me 
“Would you sell me some new milk and part j how far we have wandered away ?’* said Myra, 
of a loaf?” i seizing upon this chance for information. 

The woman received this singular proposal \ “ Not more than five miles, or thereabouts,” 

with evident kindness, and turned her eyes on j answered the woman, “ but that is a good bit for 
the child, with a look of motherly admiration. j the child to walk.” 

“ So the little one has come out fasting,” she J “Oh, I can carry h6r!” answered Myra, 
said. “ Weil, well, if you can find the patience “ You say I've only to keep in sight of tlfe 
to wait, she shall have a drink warm from the water, always going that way, till I see ships?” 
best cow on this or any other island, and a slice “ The boats from Southampton put in there; 
of white bread fit for the Queen. Come here, of course you know that, being of the place; but 
nay pretty, and watch me, while I milk.” it is only touch and go with them. In one min- 

Dosy, lured thereto by the woman’s cheery ute and out the next, on their way to Yentnor 
encouragement, went close to the Alderney, and and back. Sometimes we can see them from 
with great interest, watched the double stream : here.” 

of milk as it rattled, like shot, into the bottom of: Myra did not venture to pursue tbe oonversa- 
the pail, which was soon covered over two inches tion. Her way was in a degree made dear, and 
deep with foamy whiteness. Then the remain- being an English girl, to whom exercise was | 
der fell into it, with a soft, muffled sound as second nature, the idea of a five-mile walk was 
if falling upon cotton wool. j anything but discouraging. 

Directly another woman appeared, whom the By this time Dosy had finished her bread and 
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milk, placed the antique silver spoon decorously 
in the empty bowl, and sat, listening, with both 
hands folded in her lap. 

44 What a little dear it is,” said the woman. 

“ Will you let me pay for her breakfast and 
miner.* said Myra, hesitating, and blushing like 
a criminal. 44 Wo are very thankful that you 
have been kind.” 

The woman laughed, took the money so timidly 
held out to her, and placing it in the child’s hand, 
folded her small fingers over it, with a loving 
pressure. Then she took up the loaf, planted it 
against her breast, cut some even, thin slices 
from it with a broad-bladed knife, and spread 
them daintily with butter. These she folded in 
a clean bit of cloth, and gave them to Myra, say¬ 
ing, kindly, 

44 It is a long walk to yonder place, and 
children need a bite and sup between meals. So 
put this in your bundle.** 

Myra took the parcel with a look of thankful¬ 
ness that brought fresh smiles to the comely face 
of her hostess. Then she reached out her hand 
to the child, and led her to the front of the 
house, where the Alderney cow stood waiting, as 
if her part of the morning performance was in¬ 
complete. So it was; for the farmer’s wife had 
forgotten her usual tribute of fresh grass; and an 
impatient moo of the pampered animal brought 
her to the front door again, just as Myra and her 
charge were passing out. ] 

“ Here, now. I promised you, little one,” said j 
the woman, gathering a handful of soft, rich grass j 
from under her rose-bushes, and giving it to the ! 
child. 44 Now don’t be afraid. Go and feed her.” 

Dosy took the grass, looked wistfully at Myra, j 
then at the woman, and encouraged by their 
smiles, went toward the cow, step by step, shyly 
holding out her offering. 

The Alderny opened her velvet mouth, and 
gathered the grass into it with a swift lap of the 
tongue that startled the child, and sent her 
running back to the shelter of Myra’s garments, 
breathless. 

The woman enjoyed this heartily, ^nd under 
the cheerful music of her laugh, Myra left the 
farm-house, with Dosy. 

The girl walked slowly, regardful of the little 
steps she guided. But Dosy soon tired of that, 
and constantly darted off at angles, now tempted 
bj a tuft of violets on the wayside, or the flutter 
of a bird from the hedges, where nests might be 
found. Anything and everything bright or 
beautiful was enough to set her upon the run. 
Butterflies or flowers, she was always ready to 
choose one, and to pluck the other, and both 
abounded on that pleasant road. 


At last, the sun rose higher, the day began to 
; grow warm, and the roads dusty. The child 
: lost something of her birdrlike spirit, and began 
j to drag on Myra’s hand. Tho girl looked around 
for some place where they might rest awhile. 
She could have walked twice the distance, 
.without fatigue; but made slow progress, while 
; the little one exhausted her childish gaiety, and 
wore out her strength, in chasing insects, and 
plucking wild flowers. 

At last, they came to a little hollow that ran 
back among the fields, so lined with grass and 
ferns, that it seemed choked up with emeralds. 
At the bottom ran a tiny stream, twinkling up 
here and there, as if one had broken a string 
of diamonds, and left it trailing through Ihe 
hollow. Following this bright thread, Myra 
came to a rock, over which a young birch tree 
drooped, while from beneath it gushed a spring 
which, babbling merrily along for awhile, finally 
emptied itself into tho brook. 

Dosy had asked for a drink of water more 
than once.. Ilcre it was, fresh and sparkling. 
Myra formed a’ cup with her two hands, and the 
child drank from it. Then she took the dusty 
shoes from those dimpled feet, bathed them, and 
wiped them with handfuls of grass, untied the 
kerchief, and shook tho dust away before she 
covered those bright curls again. Then lifting 
Dosy to a seat on the rock, she fed her with 
slices as mother birds care for fledglings. Thus 
an hour of rest was secured. Then Myra went 
on her way again, carrying her charge more than 
half the time. At last, the houses of a small 
town appeared, the low stone tower of a church, 
and some masts looming up, like dead trees, 
from the side of an old pier stretching it¬ 
self into the water. Invigorated by the sight, 
Myra took the child in her arms, and almost 
ran, shaping her course toward the pier; for 
rounding a point of the harbor, she saw the 
stack-pipe of a boat throwing out billows of 
block smoke, and could hear its machinery 
moving. 

Panting and breathless, she reached the pier, 
just as the boat was ready to put out again, and 
was hurrying toward ft, when something upon the 
deck mode her halt, draw back, and crouch down, 
under the cover of a pile of boxes that had been 
recently left upon the wharf. When Dosy became 
impatient of sitting there in the coal-dust, and 
attempted to free herself, the girl held her closer, 
with a convulsive clutch. 

• “Don’t, don’t; for mercy’s sake be quiet!” 
she said, in a whisper so sharp, that the little' 
creature obeyed it without a movement. 

[to bx continued.] 
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and it is made with revers in front to show the 
foulard. Tight-fitting coat sleeves, slashed over 
the foulard, and finished with three tiny bows. 
Standing collar of foulard. This would be a 
good design for remodeling old silk, by combin¬ 
ing a damasee, or foulard material, corresponding 
in color with the old silk, which can be used for 
the skirt and plaiting, keeping the best of it for 


No. 1 is a costume of foulard, in a small chintz 
pattern combined with plain silk, for the skirt 
and jacket. The skirt is trimmed with seven 
narrow knife-plaitings in front, four of which 
extend all around. Then thqpe is a. polonaise of 
the foulard, opening in front, and turned back 


No. 1. 

near the bottom, and ornamented with a rosette 
of ribbon, as seen in the illustration. This 
under-skirt, as it were of the polonaise, is 
arranged to fall from under the panier, which is 
looped up high on the hip, and carried to the 
centre of the back, from under which the back 
fulness in disposed in graceful looping. Over 
this, simulating a jacket, the plain silk is fitted, 
(282) 


the jacket-waist. Ten or twelve yards of such 
figured material will be enough to make out this 
costume, using an old dress for the other parts. 
If more be required of the plain silk, ten to 
twelve yards will be required. 

No. 2 is a charming costume a la Pompadour, 
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ranged and fastened to the skirt, and held in 
place by a large bow and ends of ribbon. A 
turn-down collar and revers display the vest, and 
the same is arranged for the cuffs. This is one of 
the newest and most picturesque toilettes we have 
seen, and will be suitable for early spring or sum¬ 
mer costumes. Six yards of figured, and eight 
to ten yards of plain material, single width will 
be required. 

Xo. 3.—We give, next, a costume composed of 
myrtle-green satin de laine, united with silk in 
Pekin stripes to match, or it may be made of the 
plain de laine or cashmere, and the striped satin 

and wool g.i . to correspond. It is made with, 

first, a short round skirt of the plain de laine, 
trimmed with two narrow knife-plaitings at the 
bottom. Over this is the polonaise, which is 
made with a simulated waist-coat of ivory-white 
l'ckin stripe. The polonaise is made of the 
striped materia and the front is arranged with 
the fulness to come just where the vest ends, 
and it is carried baok upon the hips in three 
plaits. A similar arrangement is placed about 
the middle of the skirt,, and still a third just 
below the knee. These three groups are orna¬ 
mented with long loops of satin ribbon knotted 
in the centre. The edge of the polonaise is 
finished ‘with a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
plain satin de laine to correspond with the skirt; 
this plaiting is continued up each side of the 
front as far as the first loop of ribbons. The 
back of the polonaise is looped in large pouffs. 
Very tight-fitting coat-sleeves, with small cuffs 
tied in the middle with a band and loops of 
ribbon. A knife-plaiting of the white Pekin 
stripe finishes the dress at the neck, and is 
carried down the left side of the waist-coat. 
£ix yards of plain and eight to ten of striped 
goods' will be required. 


No. 3. 

—-fil^o. combining plain and figured ma¬ 
terial —in fact almost all costumes are so 
composed, those entirely of one material 
bring the exception, and not the rule, in 
fashion at the present time. Here we 
have a plain, round skirt, very scant, of 
the figured material, its only trimming 
Veing a narrow knife-plaiting of the plain. 
The polonaise has a vest front; a half-way 
jacket, over which 18 fitted the plrtin ma¬ 
terial forming tlie waist, paniers, skirt, 
pouffe, etc., all disposed as seen in illus- 
1 On the hips the fulness la car* 

tied back and confined under a large 
kuj&lg*- looping at the sides is ar- 



Ho.4. 
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No. 4 is a pretty little costume for a girl of 
three or five years. It is made of basket or 
twilled flannel combined with velvet 
of a darker or contrasting color. 

There is, first, a kilted skirt of velvet 
on a petticoat waist. Over this is 
worn the close-fitting sacque which 
is trimmed with velvet and torchon 
lace, as seen in the illustnition. 

We give the front and back view, 
so that any lady can arrange the 
trimming without mistake. 

No. 5 is another for either girl or 
boy of seven to nine years, made of 
a small plaid cloth in blue and 
green. Here the kilting is ar¬ 
ranged underneath the edge of the 
garment, and does not extend 
across the front. We give the 
front and bock, showing how the 


trimming is arranged ; this trim¬ 
ming consists of four rows of wide, 
plaid, worsted braid, put on to 
touch, and held in place by three 
upright straps, edged with a nar¬ 
row black braid; these straps are 
ornamented with six small buttons 
each. Same forms the cuffs at the 
sleeve. The collar is pointed at 
the back, and square in front, 
trimmed with the narrow, black 
braid; three rows of this braid is 
continued down the fronts and 
around the dress-skirt, as seen. 

No. 6.—For a boy of three to 
five years, we have a kilted plaid 
skirt, on to a petticoat waist. Over 
this the jacket with vest attached 
from the collar in front is of the 
plaid material. Braid and buttons 
form the trimmings for pockets, cuffs, etc. 


No 0. 



LADIES’ PATTERN'S. 

Princess Drees: Plain,. ] .. p >0 

“ “ with drapory and trimming, . . . ,1.00 

Polonaise,./if) 

Combination Walking .Suits, . 1.00 

Trimmed Skirts.50 

Watteau Wrappor,.50 

riain or Gored Wrappers,.. , .35 

Basques.35 

Coats,. 35 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,.\60 

Overskirts. .35 

Talma* and Dolmans, .35 

Wnterprooft and Circulars, ..35 

Ulsters, . .35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25!Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers, . 25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25: Waterproofs, Circulars 

** Fancy, . . .361 and Ulsters, . . . . .25 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,. 251 Wrappers,. 35 

Pants,.201 Gents’Shirts, . . . .' J50 

Vesta,.201 - Wrappers, . . . .30 

Ulsters,.*30| 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or an}* 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your pattorns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is Joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all cjiscs wo 
“study to pleaso onr customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, (Sly or Totcn,County and State, to Mrs. M: A. Jones,28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While wo extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so^ generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Stroot, Philadelphia. 
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COSTUME FOR YOUNG GIRL, FROM TWELVE 
TO FOURTEEN YEARS. 

BY IMILf H. MAT. 



We give, here, an illustration, front and back, 
of a costume for a young girl from twelve to 
fourteen years old. Folded in this number, we 
give a Supplement, with a paper pattern dia¬ 
gram, full-sixe, by which to cut it out. 

This costume may be utilized for either dress 
or negUgU , and will be suitable fof spring or 
summer goods. The skirt is short and very 
narrow. and trimmed with two kilt-plaited 
flounces; "the upper one reaching up above the 
knee. We give, for our Supplbment, the entire 


pattern of the polonaise with the corselet jacket, 
which is sewed into the seams under the arm, and 
is loose in front, where it buttons with one button, 
as seen in illustration. 

The polonaise consists of six pieces: 

I. —Half of Front. 

II. — Half of Back. 

III. — Half of Side-Back. 

IV. — Half of Oyer-Jacket. 

V. — Upper and Under Parts of the Sleeve. 

The letters and notches on the polonaise show 
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NEEDLE CASE. — STRIPE ON JAVA CANVAS. 


where the swims meet. The notch on the arm-hole, 
marked G on the front, and also G on the corselet 
jacket, show where the two pieces come together; 
and at D and D they are sewn under the arms. 
Tile long notches at the bottom of the skirt, on 
the back and side-back, show where plaits are 
laid, and then the skirt of the polonaise is turned 
under to meet the front, and there hangs over 
like a bag, as seen in the back view of., the 
illustration. The smaller notches, marked F F 
F, are also plaits. On the front, from E to E, 
plaits are arranged, and the fulness is put into 
the side seam from E to E. 

The corselet and trimmings are of velvet or 


contrasting material in cashmere dsmase£, or 
silk of a' darker shade. The letters at the top of 
the sleeve show where the seams begin; and the 
notches must come together on the elbow seams. 
The pattern is so exact, and as we give the front 
and back view, any lady can arrange this 
polonaise. 

The dotted lines show where the pattern turns 
over on the back part of the skirt of the 
polonaise, and at the neck in front. Also the dart 
in the front of the corselet. There is one to 
match in the front of the polonaise, which can 
be put on to fit the figure; the pattern does not 
give it. 


EMBROIDERY ON CLOTH. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



STRIPE ON JAVA CANVAS. 



This is a simple design for working in crewels 
on Java canvas, and is suitable for ornamenting 
scrap-baskets, borders of tidies, music rolls, 
shawl covers, in fact, fbr anything where a sim¬ 
ple and easy pattern, and not much work, is re¬ 
quired. The stripe will be pretty for alternating 
with a crochet stripe for aatimaccassars. It may 
be done in silks, if preferred. The foundation is 
folded to form a hem, which is fastened down 
with back stitches. The remainder of the design 
is worked in satin stitch. 
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EMBROIDERED SCREEN. 

_ » 

DT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Wo give, here, an engraving of a very pretty 
screen, which may be made large, for standing 
on the floor, to protect from a fire, or from 
draughts, or, if preferred, may be .made small, to 
stand on a table, like the table-screens that the 
Japanese had at the Centennial Exhibition, and 
vhich were so much admired, and sold at such 
high prices. ’ 

In front of the number, we give an engraving 
of one of the panels, full-size (if for a table- 


screen). The panels may be either Japanese can¬ 
vas, or black satin, and the embroidery is worked 
in floss silk. Do the leaves and stalks in natural 
colors: the Marguerites in white silk; the For- 
get-Me-Nots in shades of blue. The panels can 
be worked in crewels if preferred. 

This screen, if used as a table-screen, forms an 
admirable shade from a too-powerful lamp, and 
being different from the shades, so long used, is 
a novelty, and more liked. 


TABLE-COVER: WITH DETAILS. 

i _ 

‘BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a new style table-cover, to be done in em¬ 
broidery ; and we add, also, the details, viz.: the 
embroidered stripe, and the patterns for the 
cross-stitch. There are two or three cross- 
stitch patterns, which may be used alternately; 
the colqjrs are white, two shades of green, red, 
violet and yellow. The embroidered stripe is 


in satin, and ornamented with embroidery au 
passi, representing corn-flowers, with foliage. 
The fringe is cream silk, knotted with blue, and 
the table-cover is lined with blue silk. The 
embroidered stripe, by the bye, may bo used 
for a variety of purposes, besides that of a 
table-cover. 
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DINNER NAPKIN FOR CHILDREN. 

f - 

BY MBS. JANB IEAVBB, 



This very useful article for the use of children 
at table, is made of white Aida cloth, with nar¬ 
row border and design in cross-stitch and Hol- 
bien stitch, done in dark blue embroidery cotton, 
or red, if preferred. The opposite illustration 
gives the pattern for the centre figure, full-size. 
The side ones are the same design for the top of 
the figures—leaving off the lower part. The 
outer edge is worked in buttonhole stitch, in 
which is worked a row of double crochet. Thin 
is edged with a row of shell-stitch done in white. 


INSERTION: OPEN WORK ON LINEN. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVE B-. 

This insertion is useful for a variety of pur¬ 
poses, such as ornamenting children’s frocks, 
house-linen, towels, tidies, etc., and may be 
worked either on linen or crash, The open rows 
are done by drawing a certain number of threads 
(as many as you please,) frdm a quarter of an 
inch to an inch in depth. After drawing the 
threads, put in the fancy stitches, with colored 
embroidery cottons, blue or red, or both, as these 
colors wash best. For tidies or fancy towels use 
crewels, in any pretty combination of colors'; 
they are all so pretty, it. is almost impossible to 
make a bad selection. 

(238) 








































SCREEN: CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 



For this edging either cashmere or cloth may \ on that of the foundation. The design is earned 
be used. The oolor of the embroidery depends j out in point lances and back-stitches. 

. (239) 


This design may be carried out either in velvet, satin, felt or serge. Unbleached sheeting 
crewel embroidery, or as “ borderee/perse,” which also makes a very pretty foundation, Specially 
is done by cutting out designs from cretonne, and with cretonne appliquS. The screen should be 
sewing them down with buttonhole stitch, in silks from four to six feet in height, and each leaf two 
to match. The foundation may be either crash, feet in width. 
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EDITORS TABLE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. (of taste, but we may suggest that too much of the flat feather 

The Use or Mosses, for adorning dresses, is becoming ; mosses in a head-dress looks at a distance like friary hair, 
quite fashionable. It is a species of ornament, which lias j abd that the Hypnum triqnetnum is much more suited for 
this to recommend it, that, even apfrt from its beauty, it is ; the purpose, while the t&martecinum and the splendens are 
within the means of all, at least of all who live in the country, i better on the dress. 

Of the hundreds of moeses, however, comparatively few are j There are plants allied to the true mosses which also may 
lit for the purpose. The greater number are too minute and ; be used for the same purpose, Tho “ club moss,” or lyoopo^ 
ineffective. \ dium, is even better adapted for it, a* it is larger, more 

Those mostsuitablo are the large mosses, popularly known '■ effective, and of stouter growth; it might be mixed with the 
aa “feather moss” (Hypnum); the common green moss, like l true mosses. It has also an advantage in the great length 
a miniature fern (nypnum t&mariscinum), Tamarisk-leaved | of Its branches, which with great care could be collected 
feather* moss, with its cousin, a red-stem mini, golden-green J from a quarter of a yard to a yard In length.* It may simply 
one, like a tiny ostrich plume (Hypnum splendens), Splen- ; bo placed between brown paper and left to dry, or used 
did feather-moss; aud that member of the same family, of | fresh. Tbtye aro several species, much alike in general 
upright, flr-like growth (Hypnum triquetrum) Triangular 5 habit, all being branched and trailing, and suitable for 
feather-moss. There is also a shaggy moss of most beautiful j wreaths; but one exception, the upright Fir tree club moss, 
bronze and brownish-green, abundant on trees in hilly die- < is well adopted for pooping up a dress. 

tricts, which might be found in sprays large enough. Its | Many of the gray and orange lichens could also be am- 
botanical uame is Leskea sericea, or Silky moss. The seed < ployed as personal adornments. They can be collected and 
vessels of the great Hair mosses (Poly trichum/found in dry, { used as they aro found, requiring no drying at all; and fas- 
hcaltliy places in summer, and easily distinguished by their | tened <*1 in tufts or made into borders. From their-color 
upright growth and tholr yolldw, hairy, extinguishcr-like \ they should be sparingly used in the hair, unless in comlii- 
caps, could be tied up in little bunches and mix*d with the < nation with black, scarlet, or crimson velvet. Tho common 
others. As, however, different mosses prevail, in different ! “ tang-wort,” which is found on tree trunks, and the “ thrush 
sections of this vast republic, and ns it is dUUcult to describe t lichen,” both of which like largo brown and gray leaves, 
mosses briefly to unbotnnical readers, the choico of mosses [ are beautiful {then made into borders by sewing on stiff 
inay be left safely to the lady who wishes to use them, and < muslin, and might be mixed with pink or crimson flowers 
who, if she has taste, will always select those most effective. \ for trimming pale brown or gray silk, or velvet; and the 
But as some of those, which we have mentioned, may be [ gray and seR-green lichens would look almost like frosted 
selected, wo will give a fe*£ hints how to employ them. j silver ou black velvet, crimson, cardinal, or ponceau. 

Feathewnoss to bo used for wreaths and borders, should < — 

be collected in damp weather, when its color is brightest. $ Authenticated Cure of Diphtheria.— Put ateaspoonfal 
It is at its very greenest after a thaw. Large tufts should ; c f sulphur into a wine-glass of water, and stir it with tho 
be pulled, Ahe sprays separated, and soused in water, then ' finger instead of a spoon, as the sulphur does not mix readily 
dabbed on a cloth, laid out flat between sheets of brown } with water. When tlio sulphur is dissolved the patient 
paper, and immediately ironed till quite dry. The irons < n mst gargle with it, and, after gargling, swallow it, and tho 
should be of the heat required for smoothing lineu, but the < patient will bo out of danger in ten minutes. Whon the 
process must not be continued too long, or the moss will bo- { fungus is too nearly closed Jo allow gargling, tho sulphur in 
come brittle. Practice will soon teach tho amount of drying , that case should bo blow n through a quill into the throat, 
it will bear. The Leskea may be prepared in tho sarao wTiy, > and after the fungus has shruftk to allow of it, then tho 
but the Hypnum triquetrum must not be ironed. The ; gargling. If a patient cannot gargle, take a live coal, pot it 
sprays should be pulled apart and soused, and then left to j on a shovel, and sprinkle a spoonful of flour of brimstone 
dry separately on a troy about three feet from a Are for an j upon it; let the sufferer Inhale it by holding the head over 
hour or two, if they are wanted immediately, or left in a ; jt, and the fungus will die. Briflistone kills every species 
room all night, if haste is not an object. The “ Maiden ; of fungus in man, beast, and plant in a few minutes, 
hair” should not be put in water at all, but left to dry ** it j _r- 

1s, for the golden extinguishers may wash off. Moss should ( Ribbon Embroidery was first brought into fashion again, 
be chosen of as many shades as possible, but dying it will ! bv tho Duchess de Mouchy, it not having been produced in 
destroy all its natural gradation of color. One advantage ! France since the reign of Louis XIII. In this kind of em- 
attendlng the present rage for subdued coloring is, that , broidery, tho narrowest China ribbons are used in tho same 
leaves and flowers are represented iu their natural shades. < manner as silks, sometimes shaded, sometimes not. Tho 
The sprays thus prepored may bo arranged with their ■ sheet of designs for ribbon embroidery, in our January 
own stems, or have 8119 flower wire twisted round them; \ number (a New Year’s gift to our subscribe!*), was in 
and with care thoy will keep for months. They can be , shaded ribbon. But where shaded ribbons cannot be jm>- 
niixed with real or artificial flowers, or sewn to buckram or i cured, plain ones may be substituted, with hardly less 
stiff net for borders, a bonier of moss aud brightly-colored ' u effect. Or colored silks maybe used, as we said in our 
leaves, such as those of tho Yirgiuian creeper, would bo / February number, 
beautiful; yet more beautiful would be ao inch-wide border < - 

of moss with the flowers of the Bougainvillea speciow de- \ Husbands, who can find plenty of money for cigars, or 
.pending from it. Small, natural, mossy twigs can be Wd < other little personal expenses of their <5Wn, and yet cannot 
without preparation, and by occasionally being put out to j soe what their wives want with a few dollars, now and then, 
bo refreshed by rain, they can bo made to last fur some time. < ought to read the story, “Put Youreelf In Her Place ” in 
The way in which mosses are employed is of course a matter ; this number. 

CMvj • 
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On New Puxrov ExuuAviKoel-'-Foe 1680, remember, < 
we hare two new premium engravings! Both are copy¬ 
righted mezzotint* One is “ Washington At Prayer At 
Talley Forge,” else 24 inches by 20, commemorating a tradi¬ 
tion of that eventful winter, the darkest period of ths War j 
of Independence. The other is u Ths Parable Of The Idly,” ' 
20 by 16. This is, perhaps, more beautiful than ths other, ( 
It represents Christ saying— M Behold the lilies of the j 
field," to the crowd of men, women and children pressing 
about Hint. These messottnts belong to the highest class of \ 
engravings, and ought to be, even apart from their artistic j 
merits, on the walls of awry family *• (be huuL Scone per¬ 
sons may prefer one, some another, and in order to secure j 
either, it is only n e c e ssary to get op a club tor “ Pelereon.” 
BfftOmgvp certain of the clubs, however, feu may secure both. 
See, however, the Prospectus on the ssocad page of cover. 
These premiums are, decidedly, the best ever offered. \ 

A u etSt m time to get up chib# for 18801 We expect to j 
double our already enormous list. The accessions to it, dnr- } 
log December and January, have been by thousands, daily. \ 
Everybody Cakes Peterson.” Send for a specimen to show. \ 
Yon will find that no other magaxtne, at anything UK* the ' 
price, approaches this. Ton will also find that in all re-j 
•peels—merit, cheapness, etc., etc.— we lead the field, Addi- { 
Hons may be made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of \ 
thectub. 

Hew to Task Cakk or You* Hair.— It is necessary from i 
time to time to cleanse the hair. But certain precautions < 
most be taken. Do not use soap if you can avoid it; in any ] 
case let it bo the very mildest and unperfomsd. Use rain- f 
water, filtered. The yolks of two new-Hdd eggs make a 
beautiful lather, and answer the purpose of soap, which j 
latter generally cor talus In alkali of soma kind. When the j 
washing is finished, and the hair thoroughly rinsed in the < 
purest*rain-water, you will find, when dry, that the gibes 
will not be destroyed, which am alkali never foils to do. 
The first water must be only Just warm, and the last told. 
Bub dry with soft towels—hut not till the skin is tender— 
and afterwards brush thoroughly. Khep your brushes and 
combs perfectly clean and free from grease. 

How to Pack Bulbs.— The Japanese method Is an excel¬ 
lent one. Their lillea usually arrive, from whatever distance 
lent, in perfect condition. Each bulb is put into a coot of 
thick clay mud at least a quarter of au inch thick. Thin 
papsr is next wrapped round them, to prevent the clay 
cracking and coming off. The next process is the packing 
of these balls of mud into a box with sawdust or bran, or 
some light substance packed between them. 

Akt Embroidery, in its more general sense, we would say 
to our correspondent, Lucy, refers rather to the material 
with which the embroidery is done, than to the pattern to 
be worked. When worsteds are used, it is crewel work; 
when silks, it is art embroidery. The patters has nothing, 
KUKiiinrffy, to do with It, though, of course, some patterns j 
are more artistic than others. 

Ora Oolorkd Patter* for this month, fn the front of the 
mmbsr. Is for a Tidy on Java Canvas. The design repre- 
asnts the humorous old story of the Monkey, getting the 
Cat to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. If preferred, the j 
pattern may be worked In crochet j 

Back Nuvssrs of this magazine can always be bid of the j 
principal nears agent* or of the publisher. When the local ; 
agent Is unable to supply you, write to -ns, remitting the j 
price, and we wlU foitsard the number, by audl, postage 
fire* j 

Vol. LXXVII.— 15. 


A New Plak.—O ne of our old subscribers writes as fol¬ 
lows : “ I have a suggestion that mights useful to other* 
1 take my 1 Petersons’ at the end of the year, and cut out 
the steel engravings, and make scrap-book* One can buy, 
almost anywhere, suitable scrap-book#: a book of engrav¬ 
ings, as fine as those of Peterson's, is indeed a gem. I 
mount the music on heavy paper, and make excellent addi¬ 
tions to my sheet-music. Cut out colored pattern for future 
use, save recipes for my scrap-book of cookery. Placing 
each wood-c^t in front of the reading matter of that month’# 
issue, I put the extra steel engraving of the December num¬ 
ber as * frontispiece, and then have the volumo bound, thus 
making a fine looking book,,*# well as a very valuable one. 
The reading matter, i. a, tits stories and poetry, for two 
year* oouk) easily be bound as one book, thus saving the 
oust of ope binding. I like them much better so, with all 
pattern* and receipts, etc., cut off” 

All Letters Tkteitdeo for this magazine should be ad¬ 
dressed to Charles J. Peterson, and not to T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers, as frequently happens. There is no business con¬ 
nection whatever, tor ever has been, between C. J. Peterson 
and T. B. Peterson A Brother* The latter arc book pub¬ 
lishers only; the former a magazine publisher only. Tills 
notice applies as well to manuscripts as to letters; in fact, 
more coafririou arises from misdirected manuscripts than 
from misdirected letter* 
l 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKB. 

Angelas Fortune. Bg Andre Theuriet. 1 vol., 12w»o. PJktf- 
adeljthw.: 2 \ B. Peterson A Brothers .—This is one of the must 
charming stories that has recently appeared. ‘‘Gerald’s 
Mgrflage,” and “Tho God-son of a Marquis,” former novels 
by tho same -author, will fate remembered, with pleasure, by 
all who havo read them. “Angelo’s Fortune” ia, in uo 
sense, Inferior. French writers of fictions, at their beet, far 
surpass English, or American ones, in the artistic marshal¬ 
ing and fine evolution of their materials; and Andre 
Thenrlet is one of those French authors of fiction who is 
always at the best. One never meets, In such stories, the 
pages on pages of padding, that disfignre all English novels, 
except those of George Eliot, Thackeray and a few others. 
Every sentence, almost every word, tells. It is really 
a literary education, so to speak, to read such a book as 
“ Angola's Fortune.” Very handsomely printed and bound. 

Bide A Wee, and Other Forme. Bp Mary J. Mac OoU. 
1 vol, 16*no. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Brothers.— In this very 
beautiful little volume, we have a collection of poems, by 
Mary J. Mac CoTl, a writer well-known to the readers of 
this magazine. The principal poem, from which the 
volume takes its name, is one of exceptional merit; but all 
are characterized by euphony, taste, and nobility of senti¬ 
ment A lofty, religious strain is seen in many of them; as, 
for example, in “ Two Autumn Days” and “ In Memoriam.” 
In others there is quite a sportive vein; “Decorative Art,” 
“ Foil lea of To-Day,” and “Tired To Death” are examples. 

ArUHeedkwork, No. UJ. By Lucrtlia P. Hale. 1 rot, 
lfrno. Boston : 8. W. TUlou A Co .—Many new stitches for 
deoorutivs embroidery. aro given, in this volume, the third 
of ths serial. About eighty engravings illuBtrato tho 
text Among the prominent stitches described arc the Hol¬ 
bein, yisnna Crefe-Stitch, and Double Platt Stitch. 

sHewMe Wow Her . By D. A. Moore. 1 xoi., 12 mo. Plata- 
dglfhkee T P P#mo*\a*i Brottvnu—This is an American 
novel, by a»ew Ameriran, aathor. and has very much 
mode 1M> the wsoal merit. It* chassefor* w natural, tho 
ffeoMents striking, the plot unusually wall developed. 
We cordially commend it. 
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OUB ARM-CHAIB. 

It is Nftvmt Too fcATZ to subscribe ftp * Peterooahi Maga» j 
sine,** or to makeup elabs tor it. Bmck mttnbrH (a Ja nua r y , J. 
inch***, can dlway» be mppti* l Every year, scores of new - 
periodicals are started, that promise everything; get la a lot > 
of money; and then either fell, or fal) off In character so as \ 
to be worth lees. When they dies ethers are started* with a 
like result. In this way, tone of thousands of people, year < 
after year, are taken in. Meantime, “ Peterson” maintains , 
its position, as H has for more than a generation, constantly \ 
improving in character. All its promisee are fulfilled. No- } 
body is ever cheated. The newspaper press unite* irrsaying J 
that no other magaxlne of its kind combines so much for so j 
little. Bays thfe Greenrtwro (N. 0.) Beacon, echoing the ( 
verdict of hundreds of other n e ws pa p er s , 4 It is both the. \ 
cheapest and best of its kind.” Says tho Ghanuto (Kansas,! 
Democrat, “ Always fresh and bright, each number rivalling 
its predecessor.” “The February number is even more 
beautiful, in some rospecta. tljaji the January ono,”spys.^he 
Clinton (Ill.) Register; “ we cun imagine nothing bptter in 
the way, of a lady’s magazine. The wonder is bow so much* 
and of such oKccllcpcq, can he given for only two dollars a 
year.” “ if ypu want a first-qlaas family periodical,” says 
tho Oeag© (Iowa) Press, u subscribe for B.” 

AnvB&rmNtirrS Inserted f» J this magarine at reasonable 
prices. M Peterson” has had, for more than twenty y ea rs a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the | 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and ' 
is therefore tho best advertising medium In the United 
States. Address Peter 8#s>h MA<J.sii?rit, Philadelphia. 

Castoria is pleasant to take, contains nothing nar- > 
cotic, and always regulates tho stomach and betels. No J 
Soub-Curd or Wind-Colic; no Feverishness or Diarrhoea; i 
no Congestion or Wofiws, and hb dnoss Children or Work- l 
out Mothers where GastouIa Is used. \ 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. I 

[Mewcal Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] | 

BY ABBAH UVEZgY v M. D. | 


The Homoeopaths Imre brought Arnica very prominently 
Wfprr the profteBlonahd tfee people, M*d it has become &s» 
most a- u Household Panacea,” in the form of a tincture of 
the flnwqxu. Any wkhtnymtgmd bottle may be loosely filled 
with the flowers, coarsely ground, and covered with, alcohol 
tttssa part*, malar, on* part, and after standing two weeks, 
** is fit fori use. It may bo stmined by hard pressure, and 
Altered through bibulous paper, or used from the bottle a* 
occasion, need*; 

Medical UscarrTbe ancient reputation of arnica, m an 
internal remedy against the effects of foils, blows, strains 
and mechanical injuries to the muscular system, ha* twepi 
thoroughly established hj intelligent Homoeopathy and 
henoa the 1 nature,’ FuUkrmtl, Pnnac »#, Irnpaortm, etc. Arnjea 
acts specifically upon tho muscle*: thorn numerous affections 
termed tnjaigiat-rmuecle^pain, induced by over-exertion. 

So, Uxy ia weak patios t» of lax fibres pain comes ou aoms- 
timesduDingYhe swallowing of food, or after meals. This 
trouble aroma relieves. 

Arnica ia aspssifio stimulant to the spinal nervous system; 
in advanced ring ns of disease .with foeWe respiratory power, 
as. in pa qnmoBia aid typhoid fever i also in lame back or 
baokaahtysoranemof thabanh, etc/ Bui Arnica, internally, 
is only useful in patienfo wha ara ftaUe with deficient car- 
culalten, except In qase* qf inf a si as. But I would cal) the 
attention of mothers to its external use mainly. Of own 
they can use it internally at pleasure in cases of foils, bruises, 
ete^ When the mischief is too blight to call in a physician, 
aud in the game cases they can bathe the injured parte erf 
libitum. . In mob cases,*** weii as in these where extiunaa- 
tiou ef blood haa taken place—producing unsightly discolory- 
oiiua or otkeruias—this, tincture can be.diluted with an 
equal..quantity of water, and be quite strong enough to 
answer every purpose. A small pamphlet (1$ pages,) baa 
been published, end can be bed at Homoeopathic bookstores, 
on the uses of Arnica, both, infernally and externally, with 
illustrative cases that am very mmsrksblf, and mofihem 
will find this little treatise vegy useful.and interesting. 

I3»a following will be Tory useful to motheos to reliem 
ftce<*ehs, nervous headachy ahdall neuralgio pains: Take 
tinctures of aconite root, arnica, camphor and chloroform, 
of each one fluid ounce, mix u nnd it is ready for use. This 
preparation is not used by bntfiin^pr rubbing on, but simply 
by pouring a few drops'on Vhe back 6f the neck, on the 
crown of the head, or by Wetting a folded piece of brown 
paper, and applyingtt in the palm of the hand to the paln- 
fhl part. Ttelfef‘generally immediately follows. It will 
also relieve tooth-ache. ! 


No. IIL — A R Nif a (Leopard's Bank). | 

Tills medicinal plant is found )n the order, Composite; snb- < 
tribe Senecionidcm; grow* about one foot high^ wjth ovate, jj 
radical leaves, and one or two pairs qf lance-shapcd leaves j 
on tho stem, all of a bright green color, and a few peduncle- l 
like branches af,the summit^ caqh bearing a solitary flower, ! 
of a large site (comparatively), apd of a fine orange-yellow i 
color. , • 

This plant is hotter known ly its generic namd, Arriea, ■! 
than by its English cognomen—^Leopard’s Bane—and hence £ 
it is placed first. 

It ia a native of th& mountainous regiond of Europe and 
Siberia, but ha* been introduced into England, and should be 
cultivated here. It Is questionable whether the triedidtial 
species of this plant, Arnica Montana, Is tb be found th the 
United State*, though NattaB, a distinguished botntodst, says 
it grows in northern districts west of the Mississippi River, 
lint it is probable that the A. Nudiaaoli*, oecarienaUr feted 
in oountles contiguous^fo Fhfladetyhia, but more Hbuudtet 
in wet sands from Vfigfofo to Fforidh, po m ernes Similar 
properties^ as the two' specie* ^etrdngly BsMcsbtu emfo bffietL 
The flowers are oSmm etekiRtvriy.'nmfi > In ^medfosl • 
practice. I 


PLANT-RAISING —No. I. 

For the OREEXirorsr. aN» Flowvr Garden.—G ardening 
operations are many and various. Borne few no dotibt are 
too laboritms for ladies to attempt, but the generality of 
garden-woric fs ■calculated to afford a healthy amusement 
evon to tho most delicate. ■ 

Plant-raising, which will fom the subject of onr present 
article, is ooe of ^oun, cg»raticma iu whic^i almost every¬ 
body cap tak* au Interest, for it sap be efgpgcd ip with a. 
very small amouat of labor and troulflc ; the expense a|tqud- 
lUg it ia trifiiug v and the ffoftt couaiderable. Whjlo admir¬ 
ing some splendid specimen, urfr^tltff under glass, or iu the 
open garden, there is a fooling of infinite satisfaction in 
being able to my that we oureclvce raised it from a tiny 
sett; add in tefluottag that white such a plant could sot be 
^oi-cfcamd for several doHa**, the seed foam which w« prised 
H did not oust ss mahy peace. 

In a Dfituml stale the increase ef ffiahtu is effected by 
seeds, suckers, and effects, and under cultivation plant-ralw 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 


ing for all practical purpese* mey be considered under these j PUZZLE DtPABTXSNt. 

UewK with the addition of cqtUuga, layering, gracing and - Jfr-Everytfalflg relating to this department must be sent 
budding—these last four processes being wholl/ arUiiual. I to 4iEolM4k CJMLnN, MabbL^UXAD, Mask All commtrni- 
We shall ha ve something to say upon each of these 2 our \ cations are to be headed: “ Vsal^lVUMvV Ail are in riled 
. , 7. . . . . . ’ to send answers, also, to contribute original puxales, which 

remarks will ho of a practical character, eapUnafory, of the ; ^ ould u ^ the a^swen.“%* ,, 

processes, and indicating the sorts off plants to w^iich i 

may be suitably applied. i t * ^ 111 

By way of introduction, however, it will be desirable to l No. Hb—UM a s an aOsL tvsd a*, 

give some instruction as to the formation of a hot-bed and \ t am oottpusfel b t rifttsMett fetter**. ’ 

the working of garden-frames for without thepe appliances j My U, 9,4,11 Is thbfietofl c totrpMdto sh UflrfiL 

not much progress will be made. Of course in large eetab- j Mp7pVfl, tfc BtMkrpmttod. '' 

lishments a regular propagating house would be required; \ Mjr W, Mi it B W est lt hy. ' 

but our garden articles, It intuit" l>e Ldrne In mind, are not | My fl, f 5 r fttfeflalk **- •■*»*! ■ 1 : ' ' 1 

wrfttnu for those who m&kfe gardening flielr profession, tut j < Mf 44, Uh*ltV Mis* ditto * ' 1 

foctfcat nary touch Target dim of pertoui who take if up as > /-My whble ik ttM hatoiiof a weil*kHo#fc ibmor. 
an amusement, and for frhoht if is dVfctVabie hut' only that AforMsteaf .fifoasl ' Hkk By Uttar BY. 

gardens anti greenhouses shoutd'tleWellYiiruLilied, btit that j .1 . v >*•*•*' 

they should also be edonolnicalfy tnanaged. 1 ' tV'e have ad- w 1 Ifd.WjMBTpLlNajtskt VtbkO. 

odttMl Out Ulert to wthe frihfei) Work too l.Wou. for j , A ' ‘i A tnurinl l«rm. 3. A mm al 


* rn *b>MvJfL**i}tjflx *b*n. 

1. A wnierfMl. '£ A knusical term. 3. A genus of 
ladles to undertake, arid of this class certainly fouit be the j gtHtriak. 4. Muh*y. 5. A boy’i name. 6. To transact 1 
making of a hot-bed, and the working of gardeu-frames. ; ^ letter. 1 

Ml every amateur w'fco tofcrtrHi to lie toanagot* should hare \ TYortJenO*, B . X. ‘ Twill. 

k competent knowledge dt these though Ac may \ ' - 

not be requited to tkfry third ihtb elfcitV Jtikt for thfe same \ jy 0 60.— hidden rvBNiTTBK. 

maos that every mistrtto of d foinify Ebouhl knots ho# > a w . * _ * . » t ^ .. 

.#*«»* hM -h<rt«efcbld WfeMt. bOdune flioutff, L/' *"»”•*. *'.'>*%* 

, a . . + * ^ ’ * Mon are toot Ship to do ajl things. a. This is the luce Ub 

Bot«mbfloor.»ml drtui A. naerputoh»r«1f. jjdw.nl« t.W /H.njnw^fc.LloouWnotalcUkto. 

T"T?: L-»*S.sr. ‘^ 

house or conservatory wMt Ytotikiid With plkhtii rkited fob > _ 

She purpose, one lufes tWo-Rght flams, ode smdll two-ll^ht K* 61 -wobd pdull 

frame, and one or two small sftigfeUgfctYfamteafrtrfeqtiihrd* > 

also a pit not emallsr In site thin the tvtb-light flames ^nO \ * *• •> moadsf Aim fetters containing: 1. An BxtreknMy. 

the larger the better. Tbtt pit Shoiild bo dug «t«ut IHree »* T ** ****** A Ateot 4. Dfepstdmd. 6. Thus. 6. 
feet deep, the txu*, foobt, and sides linked Up wtth tUrfi, j A baUtu * i drtnik ^ d - 7 * A relative. A Wrtn. t. Ah 
or flags, as they are <*fled ftv some parts df Are ebUnrry, tk J »<hrWb. W. A r^US^ H. To obswwe. lfl. Part bf the 
Me bright of aUfet t*x Inches (h fhmh awd tub feet ad the ^ ^ A lA Aaabbdsi. 15. A prepesdtion. 16. 


back, the sides inclining to meet thefe. It 4h«u4U be bov- j A scSrh . 17* Auattmkl lfl* Abbm _ ■- 
sred with glass lights working In, a shallow, wooden frame. -Asrwaik} &**. ’ ^ Anwim L. BaBBktt. 

A pit so constructed will be found most nsefsl net tmlp lo ; fc , , ^ , 

preserro delicate plants out of bloom during; serrre wsathai, Amdc+* Add Kotik. 

but to receive pots of cuttings, etc* tbflt.may require to ku — 

hardened off, as the gprdfpe^s fjprm it, before they are j Abbwbbs to P witM nr tH« ItBBIlAkT Numul 
planted out The hot-bed should be made thus: Take fwo ; _ 

or three horseloads of stkbTe manure that hsi been turned!; >| i ■ l ' | .. ’4 i } La t t \ / \ \ • 1 

over toveral times fco sweeten, and Add td thlfc by a careful ^ no. 56. 

mixing abotit the Safoe quantity 67 leaves that have [feeh ! . * 4 ; tT 0 H’ COlf 

collected in the shrubberies or elsewhere. While the;! BORED ORE 

materials are being thus prepared, mark out a bed that will!; NEW ■*</. NEW 

oootaia the larg© and smafl two-ltghl flames with not less D 

Am a hot m arg to an sH iMa Rtofltoitof Afttsbed ; *m> 

dsfes aw upright stake tote the gtound, tben plla up tha Nn.6V 

mussrtal wfttotn the stakes, tsfclng tr** that the whole bed , * 

lss» firmly laid that it is Bot Hkelyfo 4eftfo Ih one part i Ldcdtt 

motv than in another. As seen sa tbit fc done set on the 

flames, and sfler tw# or thrto days, wbeA kn ranV smefl hsU --- 

gems utf and there is itaftomotf q toi h saflU the hto4mi4ill j 

befit for oss. Into sack flrsme pfecs B costtoflwfchws saw- s .fOft EYEBT ONE. 

dust aboWt five cr Six fkfcheu thdck to asi s l lrS thB ssed paap \ l* 0 LniKa Soacsjcaare a geeat feature in tbwdrawtng-rooaai 
toad polls This4s gwsfor prsfesahtotot fi f fe d mssdd, which ! of to-day; they cut ail -the comerf and RU top tbe angles of 
Is generally used for Ifeip rtp p s . ■■ VktoW TO® td flO^fea \ rooms, and form a good medium for the display of. china 
good general heat, and whenever the temperature falls, say ' and photographs. One of the latest fancies of th« day are 
below 70°, the margin* of" ihe bed should be cut down and ’ l the J blr€ Her consstorks, wild ducks,, and flamingoes are 
some fresh, bot toahklfe Intfodtibed.’ liy whlA hteans the paTfltAd' at the base of Vhe screens amongst greases and 
hot-bed c*h be ke kept 4h gndd WmWfig Ofder for a tfoufld- j eflfkhgled *4eds on a gold ground; on the upper part of the 
erabte length of tfMA BHqto khbflld be pibebd' bdfh hack \ ‘kefrens 4r4 pWnted smaller birds, with bright plumage; and 
s«i4 Tromt, to glto rtody lAfo to the flkfaMh and tot4 Hhk ! 1ktVe4 shd stalks of fStmpas and other long grasses are 
toai t t fl i of the bed foktri'fefn^ ffOdde h dAVhi 1 Durth^tifght ; patntedf 6h one sidh pnly—-the )ilnge side, that Is tp say. 
(be Itgkts ehmflfl a]may* W tofWhliy wyetwd With thatS, ! Other screeds are painted in^ panels with bifda, fruit, and 
Mtt bsMfitot *3fr OtheY flkM tflfltCYfai, to 1 prAVWit tbA <Jbfi- ; floWert; others are hovered In velveta and foreign-looking 
flwumcion <r tobfMMrehpoti thw ffos4, knd't1ie i fkkriiw or satin, with gold beading^ pn tktoe noreena jnnum- 

tatVtng bf WM, #hfoh 14 to fofifl tio ywing i»Uu4tfl. Ton brkbTe t>h6logfi^s are hung, and china plates and smaU 
great Btttotkm camel be given to tldS patticklaf. ' velvet brackets with ornaments of china. Wicker screens, 
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Air swans to Pr aam nr thb rmtuiY Nun nan. 
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f*OLMKO Soasakaare a great feature in tbadrawlng-niouai 
of to-day; they ent of! the corners and flll top tise angles of 
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O.UB NSW COOK-BOOK 


which are placed at,the back of writing tables and other 
convenient spots, are also ornamented with brackets for 
holding flowers; sometimes these screens are covered with 
ivy, and have a tray for flowers. 

How to Calcimine.— A 'subscriber asks us how this ele¬ 
gant way of finishing a Celling, which she very properly 
calls vastly superior to white-washing, is to be done. The 
material to be used, and which is called Qttdmlne, mud be 
bought at a drng^toie, as it is-a preparation qf Kaolin, made 
after some French method. For a ceiling, say ,Hby 2 k, two 
pounds are sufficient, and w|ll ooat twenty oents, er there¬ 
abouts. It should be prepared for use by placing the calci¬ 
mine in a vessel of suitable si*e, then scald w,Hh so®dent 
water to make 4 the consistency of hot mush, 1 st it pertly 
cool; then thip down with skimmed milk to the proper osn- 
sistency for use. Skimmed milk is best, as the fatty or butter 
part of new milk would spoil ihf -mixture. Apply with a 
whitewash brush. This mixture, will work smoothly pnd 
not drag under the brush, as moet oilier mixtures for white¬ 
wash. It can be colored to suit the taste of those using jit. 
Any skilful whitewaaher can also calcimine a wall or 
ceiling. _ 

Directions Eon Spatter Wore.—F or spatter work any 
kind of cardboard ckn be used. It should be placed on a 
board, and' the leaves and ferns when arranged should be 
fastened to the cardboard With Very small pins standing up¬ 
right, the leaves, of course, having been' previously well 
pressed. The Indian ink must be mixed very thickly. 
Hold a comb in one baud, and a toothbrush in the other, dip 
the brush into the ink, and then rub it backwards and Tor- 
wards cm the comb which you hold over the cardboard. Be 
careful not to make large spatters, as they will run into eadh 
other and make blots. To prevent the whole design looking 
equally white in all part* Cams overlying others should be 
removed when the work is heady finished, and slight spat¬ 
tering continued This will cause some leaves to appear 
darker than others, which will produce the effect of distance. 
Colored paints can be used, but Indian ink is the moet 
usual. 


OUR NEW. COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in Out Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 

SOUP AND n«H. t i ' 

fresh Halibut Fish-Balls .— To two pound boiled halibut 
add double the quantity of hot mashed potatoes; the fish 
must be picked in small pfeoee; add butter the siee of an 
egg, a teaspoonful of salt^aud two eggs; mix them well, 
and make them into round flat balls, and when the weather 
is cold they can stand over night, but in the summer they 
must be made in the morning. Have a kettle of boiling 
hot lard, and jiut In only a few at a time, apd boil them 
until they afe a nice lighl brown. If the lard Is not quite 
boiling, they will Soak tbs flit, and if too hot, they will 
come ot»t Mack instead of brown. If the fish, potatoes, etc., 
«sem tbo dry When jou toflx them, add a vfcry tittle milk. 

Chrrof Soup.— Four quarts of liquor in which a leg qf 
nfhtton or beef has been boiled, a few be^f-bopes, s|x .large 
onions, one turnip; seasoning of salt and pcppe|r to taste; 
cayenne. Pitt the liquor, 1>ones, onions, turnip, pepper, and 
salt into a stewpan, and Simmer fpr three boqrs. Scrape 
and cut the carrots thin, strain the soup on thern^ and stew 
them till soft enough to pulp through a hair sievo or ooarse 
doth; then boil thS puip with the soup, which should be of 
the consistency of pea-sou']^. Add cayenne. Jhilp only the 
red part of the carrot, and make this soup the day before it 
Is wanted. ' 


\ MBA VS, BTC. 

| Qfblet Pie.— Wash and dean your giblets, put them in a 

> stewpan, season with pepper, salt, and 4 little butter rolled 
| in flour, cover them with water, stew them till they are 
| very tender Line the Sides of your pie di*h with paste, 

< pot tn the giblets,* and if the gravy is not quite thick 
; enough add a little more butter rolled in flour. Let it boil 

< once, poor in the gravy, ptft On the top crust, leaving an 
| opening in the centre of it in the form of a square; orna- 
| ment this with leaves of the paste. Set the pie in the 

< oven, and when the crust is done take it out. 

| Hashed Mutton.— Mince an onion and fry it in butter to a 
| brown color, add a tablespoonful of flour, stir well, pour In 
; enough stock or broth to make the sauce, with 4 dash of 
\ vinegar, pepper, salt, and spices to taste. Let the sauce give 
a boil, then strain it, and when cold put in the slices of 
) meat, well trimmed of any outside parts, and a good allow- 
j ance of pickled gherkins cut in slices. Let the whole get 
f warm by gentle simmering, and keep it hot till wanted 
j for table. 

Casserole or Dressed Jfa^oa.—The dish must be lined with 
j mashed potatoes, the mutton* nicely minced and properly 
| seasoned, placed in the dish, a little stock added, and then 
| covered over with mashed potatoes, roughed with a fork, 
| and place before the Arc, till the dish assumes the appear- 
| anco of a nicely-browned baked hedgehog. The hotter 
\ served the better it will be relished, provided it has only 

> been allowed to simmer and not to boil. 

| Kidney Slew.—Take a large beef kidney, cut all rite fkt 
put, cut tt up in slices; then 1 st it lay in cold water, with a 
j teaspoooful ef salt added, fifteen minutes; wipe dry, then 

< put in a saucepan with three half-pints of cold water; let 
| it bell two hours; half an hour before It is done, add one 
| large onion sliced, one teeapoonful of powdered sage, a very 

little grated nutmeg, and pepper and salt to season well; 
serve hok with mas hed potatoes. 

Veal Amaopaf.—Take fkt baoon and lean veal in equal 
quantities, with a haadflil of sage, a little salt, pepper, and 
an 1 anchovy. Let all be chopped and beaten well together, 
floured, rolled, and fried. 


I Lyonnaise Potatoes,.— Slice an onion, finely, and fry it in 
butter till it begins to take color, add foifr or fivo cold boiled 
potatoes cut in slices three-ejgtbs of an inch thick, mlt 
and pepper to taste, and keep shakihg the saucepan till 
they arc quite hot, and also begin to brown. Beef dripping, 
If properly clarified, may be l^sod instead of butter. 

Potatoes d fo Owa*—Melt a pleos of butter In a sauce p an, 
.'and mix with it a very small quantity of flpar, moisten with 
5 a gill of cream or,simply milk) add a little grafted nutmeg, 
pepper and salt to taste, and in is cod parsley. Stir well, 
| then.put in cold betted potatoes out in slice* and let them 
: gradually warm in the sauce bj the side ef the fire. 

Petutoes oud Baeom—Vvy some firt bacon cut into small 
\ dios ia a sauoepaa, add th» p ot atoes oat lato large squares, 
| pepperand Salt totoate,moisten with a little stock. Put in 
a small qnaattty of powdered sweat herbs, and let the whole 
| stew till the potatoes are quite idooe. 
j ' pESSRRTS. . 

Imperial JBics.—Boll Three tablespoonful* of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and 
a piece of vanilla; when quite dope, put it into a basin to 
get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
j of four eggs; when cold, mix tt with the floe. Beat np into 
( a froth a giU of cream with some sugar and a pineh of isiu- 
\ glass dissolved to a little water; this very Mghtiy with 
\ the rice, and custard, fill a mould with the mixture, and set 
| it en ice. When moderately food turn tt oat,and serve with 
i any jam, sauce, or fruit round it* such as strawberries. 
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OoiUg* Pudding ,—Take eight ounce* bread-crumbs, eight 
ounces suet, eight ounces currants, one ounce citron-ped, 
one ounce orange-peei, a little sugar and nutmeg, three eggs 
beaten, yolk* and whites separately, and a glass of foundy. 
Mix. well, and shape them,into balls; rub them over with 
«0, and roll them in flour., Fry a pipe brown in boiling 
butter or lard, and drain them ou blotting-paper. Or they 
may be put into small moulds and baked in the even* In 
either case, serve with wine or brandy-sauce. 


oughly brushed of cleaned, if necesmjy. Upon this scatter 
’ another sprinkling of powdered gum camphor, and then 
; another layer of woolens, and so on until the chest is full. 

’ Fold the sides and ends of the sheet tightly orer the top if 
: the sUe will admit of. it, or never with another old sheet; 
than lock and strap. This method will prove effectual, par¬ 
ticularly if presantlons against moths are taken in every 
part of the bsuro by thorough clsunUnass and the use of 
preventive* . 


Cbm Floor P*kUmgj~BM ions quart at mill, then Wat 
the yolks of four eggs with fosse i tnUeSpooafUls of sors- 
four and a little milk ; stir into the hofonrotonk.fetu boil 
up once, end tarn into a paddtngKttfo ? then beatth» whites 
of the eggs to a froth, and add four qwoefel* of whits pow¬ 
dered ngar; cover the padding with the mixture, end set 
In the oven and brown lightly; flavor with vanilla, Mason, 
etc. The fbosting is improved by adding n flWvsn to It 
Cleese Cake*.— Line some patty pans with ptfff paste, Slid 
then fill them with the fbllowlngmixture r MWt two ounces 
of butter, add two ouuces sifted loaf sngar, the yolks and 
white of an egg well beaten, the Had of two lemons grated, 
the juice of two lemons'strained; heat well, and It it ready. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Fruit Cream .—Six ounces red curranTjelly, six ounces 
strawberry jam, six ounces sifted Sugar, the whitro of.two 
eggs; mix all well together for half an hour, and serve in 
s glass dish. Never cease stirring It 

CASKS. 



Work job nimble fingers. 

LtTTL* Pulows, round, square, or oblong^ provided with 
a loop to sling them o* fhairt, and stuffed with down or 
feathers, shred rags or papef, are welcome comforts, as well 
as hoi laud, crush, or ,sheeting pockets, provided with safety 
pins to fasten on quilts, bed-bocks or sides, for bed ridden 
people, and which will oontafo a book, pocketibandkerchief, 
or work. Very handy worjt boxes cap be mod* for mothers 
and daughters from cigar, Iducklsad, or other caww»jMd too 
large, and with Bds. If the box has wire hinges, a strip of 
strong linen glued on both sides will keep it firm enough. 
If not, small hinges os a strip of leather can be. put on. 
Cover the kufoe end outside neatly with block paper, on 
which colored scrape are pasted, or with colored paper. 
Bright-flowered orotoou* is pretty too, and lasts longer. 
Tack a round or oval pincushion on the outside of the lid, 
which <*n be finished off with a niching of braid or ribbon. 


Tea Chius.-—Put one pint ofwartn nrflk into a pan with 
one quarter pint of yeast and Sufficient flour (about two 
pounds,) to make a good thick paste. Knead it well, and 
Move it to rise for a couple of hours; sweeten with two 
ounces of powdered sugar, mix with it a quarter pound of 
butter, and odd four eggs well beaten up. Let it stand for 
half an hour, then divide it into cakes and put them in tins, 
stand them to rise again near the fire, then bake in a quick j 
oven. 

. . ' ' » ;i ’ : 1 t 

Egg Loaf .— One pound of dough, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of pounded sugar, two eggs. Beat all well to¬ 
gether in a basin in the^same rnanqer as eggs are beaten, 
only using the band Instead of the whisk; set In a plain 
mould to rise for three-quarters of an hour, then bake in a 
quick oven. When cut it should have the appearance of 
hooey-comb. This IS a v^iy pice breakfast cake, and will 
make delidons toast when stale. 

BieemiU without ButtersTo one-half pound of pounded 
aogojr, add a couple of eggb, and stir always one way for a 
quarter of on homy then add the finely grated rind of a j 
fresh lemon, and very gradually one-half pound of flour.* 
Whua well mixed aad reduced to a smooth psots, roll It: out ! 
very thin; cut I*,Into any shape preferred, with a paste 


Put strops for scissors and other work implements an the 
inside of the cover. Fasten a strong needle-book on one 
euda with the leaves turning down, and a little pocket al- 
manac on the othar end of the book. A long, shallow 
pockst on the length of the, box will contain knitting or 
crochet needles A bog with ruppiug strings, to oontain 
buttons, another for tape, and a space for reels, completes 
the box, w^ich can be furnished, or not, of but partly so; 
in either case a most acceptable present. If the box is cov¬ 
ered with black papaff and scraps, it cqn be varnished over. 
A bag, with ranuiug strings, can be put on the outside in- 
*tead of the pincushion; in whfoh cose a piece of proportion¬ 
ate wfoth must he tanked round. the )«dge of the box, turned 
up, and tied together. This wJH oontain pieces, work in 
hand* ft* ( t) . % % . 



FASHIONS F'OK MABCH. 

FlO. I.—CABRlAOE-PRfifiS Off gofT CLAH?T-C0JX>RW> SlUt, 
lightly brocaded in the same cpfor. The bottom is trimmed 
with knife-ploitiug of silk, arid fringe of, foe color of the 
drees. The mantle is of black silk, and is trimmed with 
black firingoand nassmentrie. Black straw bonnet, trimmed 


cutter. Put the biscuits on too buttered tin. and bake in ) with block and claret-colored feathers. , 
the oven to a pole yellow color. j Fra. u.—H ouse-Dress or Grey Camel's Hair, trimmed 


Oormoakee .—Into a quart of milk -stir enough yrifow <wm 
ami to moke a thick batter, add tt to foWr Well-beaten eggs 
and a teaspoonful of salt Butter smdH basfns or tin pons, 
fill them one lock dropratul tukk fer hearty an hour In a 
moderate oven; do not open tfie evsa for forty urinates. !* 
Lmneheon Chi*.—One pontiff flour, one-htflf pdnhd currants, 
six ounces moist sugar, six ounce* dripping, one tedspoonftal 
of Teevtraan’v yeast powtier. Bub afa these Ingredients t6- 
getber dry, add one egg, and a llttfe ttrilk water, Whtdh 
assuiy cooks think makes If lighter. * - . 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 

To Keep Fkro, Woolfs Etc ^ake largo, sqpajre 

chests or boxes, info which you can put a* old sheet for ’ 
lining, ofrer dusting foe bottom with Persian moth powder; 


at the bottom with two deep knife-plaited ruffles. The 
- spron-froat is gathered fifo at the sides. Tfoe skirt at the 
bock is prettily draped, and finished with three rows <ff 
machine stitching. The coot-waist is finished w ifo plaitings 
, of silk set In at foe,back, and on the collar and cuffs. 

, Flo. iii —Hocsk-Dkess or Cream-Colored Foulard, 
brocaded in dark red and gray. The bottyra of the sk|rt 
bos a adds kniforpfofoffl flounce of plain cream-colored silk. 
The trimmfofl around foe upper pari of foe skirt, down the 
front, a*4 st,foe back of thpjMain, is of the fame material. 
Thf waisl fo coat-shaped, and open iu front, with collar and 
, cuffe qt foe plain silk.. , ., , , 

Fffo. BacECTiox-DKEsa or F jxp Iwqierke Cashmere 
or a. Dxro CdtAM Cou?m Tbe botfopi pf foe skirt and 
train fo trim mod with a knlfe-plaitlpgojf silk of foe same 


over this lining scatter powdered gum oajppbor thickly, > onJcuv Th e .front of the skirt fo lfod in forge bo*-plaits, and 
then lay your woolens in a layer, after they have besn four- • at foe bottom la.trimmed with point Languedoc, (a lace 
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niter than the Braton, and Poking ftow Hire the old 
Engltoh thread laoe). The over-dross is Quotes sbkpe, and 
to trimmed with 4 teas band of crimson tM ortadoi-cotored 
brpoad*. The troia U caught up loosely «t tho tstok, ted to 
ooodned at the bottom vHh 4 torgb bow of crimson satin 
ribbon. Thi corsage to open (a front, and trimmed with 
straight band of the orfcasoti striped btetedt. 

Via. VmTrxo-Daass os Bate «lx, trimmed Wtoh 
blue and black striped velvet. The niile to of teWh-«oIored 
doth, cut with large square sleeves, and to richly embroidered 
and trimmed with fringe, fawn-colored felt bonnet, 
trimmed with gold braid, on<J a bright colored Mrd^ 

Fio. vr all to tit.—nick Abr>ftLO#T of Walking-Dress. 
The mnder-ekirt to of brocaded 6 att*n«fe, edged With a 
putting of the plain material. TbWb<^<#ahd*We*i<ireS* &ro 
of rlarottetorod Indlenne ctehhtsrei, the lifter Wing draped 
high at the aides under a buckle. The mantilla to ot the 
brocaded cashmere, edged with d fringe of the mixed colors 
af the cashmere. The hat to of straw, faced with claret- 
ootored v el rot, and has lofag dafrt-eotored piumts. The 
toufo may be draped on both sides alike, or with a buckle 
on one side, and a bow of ribbon 6 n 'the ether. 

Fio. vnit—Hoaro^totns or Sbrr Gray Boatneo. The 
entire un de rsk i rt to hUt-plaited. The eY^NIteattopdloh alto 
shape, trimmed With a knif e plaiti ng of still of the col 6 r 6 f 
the dress, and to looped up at the hack In pan!cm, whefe 
the costume to ftntohed with a bow and kttdr of the silks. 
Ouflb of gray silk. • " ' 

Fie. ix.—H omr-Drisb or Btfrit-BLOk Bids, net tifrt 
to cut open quite high up to Show fen-plafttngk df sttel-Wde 
satin. The jacket bodice is draped at the sides in pafrtor 
fashion. There is a plastron of satin extending from 1 file 
toedk to bottom of the bodice, the upper part of which Is 
platted, and the lower part Is embroidered in Small fiowei-s 
df the color of the satin. The Cuft are also embrotfteTOd. 

Fio.x.— Bonnet roa Foil Dams ot Whi+E CnTY.trttothed 
with roses ahd forget-me-nots, kfrd a good deed of Breton 
laoe. * 

Ftd. xi.—Fttoxt tit PfcUcxttff ot Black tsrnrEHkt 6 a0j 1- 
utxft, embroidered In gold. It has a band of black and gdld 
embroidery, and a Made and gold fHhge around It, ahd 
small gold sterns at the ends, ahd it trimmed with thick 
satin ribbon aud a ruff of Mack ihce. 

Fio. xii.—Spring Jacket or Black Brocaded CAiirifERt. 
It is tight-fitting, and is edged with a deep fringe in which 
all the colon of the brocaded figures are introduced. Black 
straw hat, trimmed with feathers. 

Fio. xiii.—House-Dress or Gray Camel’s Bair, mode in 
the princess style: thk fichu U dr soft Indian mttoliu, 
trtVnmed with Talenclennei face. 

Fio. xiv—Black Bnuw Bat, trimmed with soft did gdld 
afilSt and Breton late. 

Fto. xrv.— Bac* or PtiEXiKt, Nb. ki. Hifa pelerine 
looks equally well In brown ahd gold, white knd gold, blue 
and Mirer, or iliac and silver, and Is extremely prhtty for a 
light Summer wrap, or fbr teol days In the house. 1 

Fto. kv.—'W alkino-Dress df fiaowir^Dfc Bfeok. The 
Skirt to bordered with a deep plhlting, the back to draped, 
and the front Is gathered in the centre, tnd terminates In 
long bows of brown Satih ribbon. The hatr^de body to 
gathered at the Wist, and the fulness, which to gathered at 
the shoulders, forms a fichh. J 1 " T i ' 

Fro. Xyt.—V tSiYtKoDXEfeS 'BxoWt'-fTtiWIrtm 

mrxe, brocaded With bid gold. The front of fix* tfress toto 
bronxe-colored sflk\ilted, and to fastened dti Wr fr i t h brotrtfr- 
colorod satin ribbon] which tier In krtig 1 »pi. The pfifltWs 
over-dress is of the brown brocaded cukhmete, IthOr pATTiet* 
in front, and to looped' up ifi the btek. X tdlfe- 
plaiting of the Silk edges'the pifiiert, ahd the Ibfig stjuAte 
train! Dbtmet of black chip, witft gtfd-telorod roe*. ’ M 
omntUAt Xkmasics.— ft to Wnmh too tela u yet fbr any 
new coatatoeto haveappearod tm the street; only in the 


shop and at the d iVtenn akert can the hints at the fkshlbna 
he attained. The luge Tbt Oriental patterns to greater than 
•vert thlstohot lobe tt untt e fwl 4t; aS It gives such 4 variety 
and rifchnefa to the tbihfite, and plait! and figured materials 
oomlifhekl enter hub nearly all the newest drStees; sten tho 
chintteS km! calicoes' fclkrw the fashion of more Mtpuuslto 
good*, and we fx>W see Scdd pfaffi chmties with those richly 
dbloted; with palms, arabesques, flowers, etc^ together, to 
make up in a drCSSC • ' 1 

For street wear, km&coat b te g Ue e or shMtsr Mbee^tting 
kusqisss, <Vul stijH SSSaiuSug musally aasneSfaing of the ooat, 
or IsmAi FVl^itglevi tee irfteai made entirely of brocaded 
stehuMte,)Woru teer ptoia ooSauqrl atoirts, which s o aseSime u 
an, ate testy plain, ha«e pateato.or Sosas other little 
Sriteteng of the br eCu dDd ra s hsa eiui; in other rus s s , the 
, whale suit is of Itee plate color, Ufith^cnffs, rust, collar; ter, 
etc., at thahtesadet Thfte wrar *te a Ubm whsii indi¬ 
vidual tasta could bo developed* or when two or tlnoe old 
dresses could be made to furnish ope extremely pretty 
new one. . t , , j 

As to.thq no^/nprW/coloFVthfJ •» infinite, butaftvr 
«JJ, ou^y, yurioties pf old on^s, Uit of so uuuiy new tints, 
{hat they are quite indescribably. .All shades of mauve, 
lilac, and purple are again coming into voguo, ami for tli« 
spring nothing can be prettier. 

Mantlei, Vtoitos, etc., aro nut at all abandoned, Rs they are 
requisite Tor cold days; they, are usually with tho square 
sleeves, or aro cut in the cape-like stylo seen in our colored 
fashions. - . j I 

$om**t* and J/oh, retain t^s wipt<w styles ss jrot, but win 
no doubt be modeled in soma way as tho season advances; 
there cannyt by a gzoatsr variety of shapes than wo Uavo 
already bad, duping the winter. In fact, anything may be 
worn, large or small, much or little trimmed. 

vv<WJ« . 4 A » - 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fid. i— Girl’s Dress 6* Dark Brows Camel’s Haix ; the 
skirt Into a knlto-ptoited ruffle of a lighter shade of brown 
silk Which is placed tindet the vahdyked edge of camel’s 
halt; thesS vabdykes like all the others on tho costume ate 
bound with the lighter brown Sflk, and edged with a nar* 
row Hamburg trimming; the deep coat M very much 
cut away In front, kkd ShoWk'a dtep brown silk VeSt; 
the coat is trimmed with Vandyke^ And the Sleeves ltoVe a 
loose Ho With bew ahd ends of brown silk above the wrists 
and 4 ftntfr-plslttng st the hand, Hat of brown Kit, 
trim toed ditit Deaths* of tbs two StohfieS sf brown, wtth 
bTOirrt ribbon loop fcodorth+tHm. 

Fto. ii.—Bar’s Sotv-or Gter H itetSi ti; the t tete tos 
are rather ctosedlttnig and roaoh below the knees ; long, 
toossjtekMi groy tootesdurtuipsd tosa. 

Fio. hi.—B or’s Scotch Gterma; fate jtehst is Of hltefa 
vairto—t ttoe fnU hiked sktot wad sooaf rare af rod and 
black plakit eik hto»;ttho Sootoh sapitetef biash vei v s H an 
with a red pteddhaatL . - 

Fisliv.— Gs4i.’sGvte4kssa4, ma4a yrhHte* style, of dote 
blua Shasdak atettel to te htetonpd rdown tha anttro frote, 

mid to trimmed arUh bndd; k^s dress ,may either be aforn 
over s.white one edged Pith white embroidered ruffles, of 
the ruffles msy be tackod snder the bottom of the d r es s . 
Black straw hst with white wing. 

Fio. t.— Girl's Dxxsa or Fafx-Colo»e» dx Bios; the 
vandyked edges falls over a frill knife-plaited ruffle of silk 
of the same shade as the drees; the apron front to wrinkled; 
at-thfc sfitoSkreIfrtig ifted pfw^to, hWd tog^iheY by a band 
of hine ( tutor tw lawk toaiigiitiy drived and the bottom to 
itiilhsd llbfi H* fihto!’#ift Varidyte. Lttiils XT. JObket 
with bbtlar, rtiffit, pWtoeto andVtet ofbfas silk. Dark brown 
straw hai tHtomed With faWtoteloted fotehbt* and a bird. 
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HOW LUTIE’S LOVER FOUND HER. 

BY EMMA OARRISOD JONES. 


AT afternoon, j 
we had both ; 
been picking j 
u p pine-cones, j 
Lutie and I, 
to finish out 
our picture- 
frames, and 
fancy baskets. 
There was to 
be a Bazaar 
in the village, 
the following 
week, for the 
benefit of the 
poor; and the 
good ladies, 
who had the 
charge of the 
]> reparations, 
were in need 
of all sorts of 
pretty trifles. 

Lutie and I, hearing of this, set to work mak¬ 
ing frames and baskets. All the girls, in the 
neighborhood, were engaged at some sort of 
fancy work; and the greater part of them in¬ 
tended their articles os gratuitous contributions. 
But Lntie and I were too poor for that. We were 
too proud to ask, or to receive the value of one 
ferthlng as charity, and not one of the commit¬ 
tee would have dared to offer it; but we were 
obliged to demand pay for whatever work we 
did, and it was very willingly given. 

Lutie, who was an exceedingly business-like 
little person, went down to see Mrs. Fitzhugh, 
who was at the head of the charitable committee, 
and arranged the matter to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. We were to make as many frames 
and baskets os we liked, and to receive a reason¬ 
able price for them. Such a chance to get 
money was seldom offered to us, and we went to 


work in earnest, and were busy from morning 
until far into the night. 

“ Mrs. Fitzhugh will pay us a shilling apiece 
for the frames, and twenty-five cents for the 
baskets, and we can complete at least a dozen of 
each. That’ll be twelve shillings and twelve 
quarters,” said Lutie, counting on her pretty, 
slender fingers, her brown eyes shining with 
animation, “ why, Bess, we shi^ll get rich.” 

“ Yes, dear, we shall do famously,” I said, but 
a sigh stifled the laughter on my lips, as I 
thought how many needs there were for every 
shilling we could make. 

But we set about our work with brave hearts, 
and willing hands. We were always thankful 
for employment, Lutie and I; but there was not 
much in our line to be had in the neighborhood. 
People, for the most part, did their own plain 
sewing, and fancy sewing, too, for that matter; 
but occasionally Lutie made a bonnet for a 
neighbor, a work for which Bhe had a particular 
aptitude and some experience. There was 
drudgery to be done, to be Bure, but even if we 
had been willing, mamma would not have al¬ 
lowed us to go out as housemaids. “No,” she 
said, “ we will never stoop to that.” 

Poor mamma, sitting in her easy chair, in the 
corner of the little brown cottage, her white, 
handsome, helpless hands crossed upon her lap; 
unable to make one step; with no employment, 
no amusement, but her dreams of brighter days 
gone by, and the sunny glimpse of green hill, and 
winding river, beyond the window ! 

It was dreadfully dull for her; for there flbd 
been a time, when she was the happy wife of an 
adoring husband, the pretty, stylishly-robed 
mistress of a home, whioh lacked none of life’s 
best luxuries. 

But all that was past and gone. Poor papa 
was in his grave, hundreds of miles away; and 
the pretty home, with all its luxuries and attrac¬ 
tions, had passed into ‘other hands. How the 
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change came about, matters little, for this life is 
full of changes ; but that autumn day, when 
Lutie and l went out to gather pine-cones, we 
had only the latticed window shut in from the 
road by its rude stone wall, and what our hands 
could earn; and poor mamma was a helpless 
invalid. 

We had not lived in the cottage a great while. 
Immediately after papa's death, we had moved 
to a pretty, rural town; and mamma and I had 
rooms in the dwelling of a widow lady, while 
Lutie sought a situation as governess. But, 
alas, there were more governesses than situations, 
and finally, Lutie, who had always had great 
taste in dress, was employed by the fashionable 
milliner of the place. It was a descent, so to 


speak; “but we must live,” said Lutie, 
bravely. Her wages kept mamma and me 
quite comfortably, and with what little I 
could do in the way of sewing, we were 
getting on ever so nicely, when a sudden 
and mysterious trouble fell upon us. 

One day, Lutie came home, in a drench¬ 
ing rain, with a bonnet that she had been 
sent out with, but had not delivered. She 
had a face like a ghost I was sure she 
was ill—dying, perhaps—she looked so 
ghastly. 

I flew to her side. 

“ Hush, hush,” she whispered, in a 
stifled voice, putting her hand to her heart, “ if 
you love me, Bess, don't ask me a question; and 
on your life don't give mamma a hint of this. I 
shall be myself again in a very little while, if 
you’ll leave me. Go out and make the tea, dear.” 

I always obeyed Lutie. While I was making 
the tea, a boy came with a letter. It was for 
Lutie, and I took it in to her. Her soft eyes 
seemed to blaze as she looked at the address. 

“ Take it back, Bess,” she said, with the voice 
and air of a queen, “ and tell the bearer never to 
bring another.” Then she went up to her room. 

I did as t was bidden. An hour later, Lutie 
camo down, with her old face and smile. 

“ Bess,” she said, and put her arms round 
me, and kissed me, “you’ve always been a good 
sister to me; be better than good now: never 
speak to me of this—this—trouble, Bess.” 

“ I never will, Lutie,” I said. 

The very next day, we left the town, and found 
refuge in the bro^p cottage, a day’s journey by 
rail away. Here we made our home. Mamma 
fretted a little, but she had such confidence in 
Lutie’s wisdom, that she let her have her way. 
And Lutie never once alluded to her trouble, nor 
did I dare to press for her confidence. 

“It’s so lucky we’ve the baskets and frames to 
make, Bess,” said Lutie, as we sat down under 
the pine-ridge, to rest, and shell off* the pretty, 
brown cones, “we’re sadly in need of a little 
money. Nobody, hardly, seems to want a new 
bonnet, this fall, or even to have an old one 
trimmed; the times are too hard, they say. We 
can t sell the brown pullet’s brood, we must keep 
them for mamma; and the eggs count up dread¬ 
fully slow; and mamma must have a warm 
double-wrapper, and the money we get for these 
will just do.” 

She kept her pretty, slim fingers busy, while 
she talked, shelling otf the cones. The after¬ 
noon sunshine, falling on her uncovered head, 
made its waving brown hair gleam like gold. 
Lutie was so pretty, so gentle, so lady-like 1 
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Yet the shadow of that old, mysterious trouble 
still saddened her soft eyes. I often wondered 
what the trouble could have been. 

“ I think we can crowd in, at least, two more 
baskets. Bess/’ she went on; “and I’ll tell you 
what I intend to do. I shall cut up that spotted 
shawl of mine, and line them.’’ 

“ But, oh ! Lutie, it will be such a pity to cut 
it up. It is such an odd old fabric.’* /*' 

A little quiver stirred her lips. 


“ No, it won’t,” she said, with a certain resolute 
ring in he* voice. 1 ‘ The baskets will sell better.” 

Of course I said no more, and we gathered up 
our cones, and went home. 

I attended the bazaar almost every night, but 
Lutie stayed at home. She seldom went out, 
save on business. 

Our baskets, lined with the gay, curiously 
spotted silk, attracted much attention. 

When I went up to the table, on which they were 



ranged, on the last night, I noticed a tall, bearded, 
very handsome but masterful man, examining 
them critically. He looked up as I approached. 

“Can you tell me whose baskets these are?’* 
he inquired. 

“There comes the lady who sells them,” I 
replied. 

“But who made them, I mean?” He x was 
almost abrupt, in his commanding eagerness. 

“My sister and I made them,” I answered, a 
little haughtily. 


He wheeled round upon me, his fine eyes 
blazing, one of the baskets in his hand. 

“Your sister, did you say? This lining, this 
spotted silk,- was her shawl? Her name is 
Ludlow—Lutie Ludlow ?’* 

“Yes,** I stammered, in amazement. 

“ I thought so,” he said, his dark cheek flush¬ 
ing. “ I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Ludlow. 
When I get an opportunity, I will explain all this.** 
The crowd surged up, and separated us, and 
with an intuitive feeling that some trouble, or 
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some great joy, was in store for Lutie, I made 
my escape, and ran home to tell her abont it. 

She listened to me, with whitening lips. 

44 Oh, Bess 1" she faltered out, when I had fin¬ 
ished, her hand on her heart, “ I won’t see him. 
1 can't; I must go away.” 

I put my arms about her, and drew her head 
down on my breast. 

44 Tell me all about it, dear,” 1 said. “ You 
can surely trust me with your trouble, Lutie?” 

And then, her face hidden, her heart throbbing 
against my shoulder, she told me her story. 

44 I loved him, Bess,” she sobbed. “ He is 
the son, the only son of a lady for whom my old 
employer worked. I met him, at first, when I 
took home bonnets to his mother. Then, after¬ 
wards, he got to joining me in the street. I was 
foolish, mad, blind, Bess—at least, for awhile. 
He wooed me, and won me against my will. I 
couldn’t help it, Bess. But very soon 1 saw how 
wrong it was to meet him clandestinely—” 

44 Well, dear,” 1 said, pityingly. 

44 Ah, Bess, well may you pity me ! For then 
he offered to marry me at once. He wanted me 
to elope, that very night. But I told him I 
would enter no family, against the wish of its 


head; and his mother would never consent. 
And then 1 broke away from him. 

44 The very next day, I was sent to his mother's, 
to fetch a bonnet Bhe wished altered. He must 
have told her of his offer to me, and the bonnet 
was only a trick to get to see me. She sent for 
me into the parlor, a look of mocking pity on her 
proud face. 

44 I’ll not try to repeat what she said; I’ll 
make it as short as I can, Bess. It was her 
duty to warn me of the danger I was in, she 
said. Her son had no right to trifle with me as 
he had been doing. He—he already—had a 
wife of his own. 

44 There was a good deal more, Bess, but I 
remember only that another woman was his wife; 
for, oh! Bess, I loved him, in spite of what 1 
have said. Great heavens, the shame and agony 
of that hour! I left her house, almost insane, 
and came home, with the bonnet-box, as you 
know, instead of going to the shop. Up in my 
room, alone, I fought it all out. And then we 
came here, before a week had gone—and that 
is all.” 

44 But how can you be sure it is true, Lutie V* 
I said. 
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“True, Bess? Why, liis own mother told 
me so.” 

44 Nevertheless, it may be a falsehood. I saw 
the man, to-night, and his face isn’t the face of 
a villain. If he comes, Lutie, you had better 
see him—” 

* I can’t,” she interrupted. 44 Oh, I can’t 1 
The shame would kill me. I must go away.” 

But she had no time to go. He was there, the 
next day, whoa we came home from church. 
Lutie found him' in the skting-room, awaiting 
her. I had passed on, into the dining-room, which 
was next te it, when the sound of his voiee 
startled me. 

44 Lutie, Lutie, have I found yon at last ?” 

44 Leave this house, ski Ms intrusion is 
unpardonable,” cried Lutie. 

But his eager tones drowned her indignant 
words. He came up dose to the table, behind 
which she had entrenohed herself, and rested his 
hand on it.. / 

44 1 cannot—I will not,” he answered, master- 
folly ; 44 not till you hear me, Lutie. You need 
not explain. I know what sent you tottering 
out into the world, my precious, little dove. 
Seeing that she bad spoiled all my life for me, 
my poor mother confessed the wrong she had 
done me. For months, I have been trying to 
trace you. You saw my mother. Her deBire \ 
for my worldly welfare, her anxiety to see me j 
marry a fortune, caused her to seek to separate \ 
us. I have no wife, Lutie, and I shall never 
have one, unless I* can get you/* 

Only Lutie’s sobs answered him. 

44 My mother,” he went on,* 4 ? wafts to receive 
you, with open arms. Come back to me, Lutie, 
poor, tired, stonunwern little dove, come back to 
your shelter. Precious, pretty, labor-worn little 
hands,” and 1 knew he was klsfling them, 44 your 
tefl is all ended. Lutie, Lutie, have you no 
word of weleome for met Look up, dear. Oh 1 
I have searched for you everywhere, and at last, . 
the dear, old shawl, that I used tb like so to see 
you wear, was my clue to ye in 4 Wdingiplace. I 
knew the queer spots, and the brilliant colors, 
the instant I caught sight of those 1 baskets. I < 
was sure; an odd sort of feeling convinced me j 
that I wasn’t mistaken. And it Was bo: I have < 


found you at last. Lutie, look up, and speak to 
me. Tell me that you have cared for me just a 
little, through all the dreary months of our 
separation.” 

44 1 have cared for you always,” answered 
Lutie, softly, and at that moment I realized what 
a- shocking thing I was doing in listening. 

I was at work on an unfinished basket that we 
had had left over from the bazaar. I had found 
out, at church, that Mr. Egerton, the young 
minister, had beta very anxious to obtain one, 
but was too late, all of them having been sold, 
so I determined to finish that one, and send it to 
him as a present, that evening. 

Catching it up, and scattering the cone-shells 
lu every direction, I rushed headlong through 
the low window, and almost into the arms of 
Mr. Egerton himself. 

44 Oh, pray excuse met” I gasped out, and 
down went ray poor basket. 

He picked H up, looking at it admiringly. 

44 1 wanted one like this, particularly,” he 
said, 4, bnt I was too late.” 

44 1 am finishing this one for you, if you’ll 
accept of it,” I blurted out, and then stood 
tingling, to my very finger-tips, with shame and 
embarrassment. 

“You were finishing ft for me? How very 
kind of yon,” he said, his grave eyes kindKng. 
44 1 Bhall prfte it very highly. But,” he added, 
after a momentary pause, 44 there is something I 
should prize infinitely more than this pretty 
basket, if I might venture to ask for H. Some¬ 
thing, Bessie, I have wished for a long time.” 

My heart gave a great jump, and my cheeks 
flamed. I stammered, in conftision, 

44 Come in and see mamma.” 

44 Not just yet,” he replied, With a smile, that 
was half mischievous. 44 1 must have your 
consent first.” 

Conscious of the blunder I'had made, unwit¬ 
tingly, I tried to escape ; but he held me fbst, 
and we strolled down the sunny lane, under thq* 
bare, wintry trees. 

I scarcely know, even to this day, what was 
said, or how it all was settled. But I do know 
that the one dim, unacknowledged hope of my 
Bfo wis realized. 


GOD KNOWETH. 

/ : ► 

• BY TV ARY M. BOVIN. 


Low stirs the wind, swift rant thawing 
All day It cameth r gooth. 

Bat where, and how, and whence it flies, 
Alone, the dear Lord knoweth. 

Vol. LXXVIL—17. 


Soft oomes the soul, swift goes the soul, 

No wind so voiceless bloweth. 

Along its realm of mysteries, 

And yet—the dear Lord knoweth t 
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BY fBANK LI 

“You are an awflil little humbug, and you 
know it!” 

So Kitty Seabright’s tall brother, Murray, used 
sometimes to say to her, when she had vexed 
him beyond control by her caprices, or he had 
watched her driving some one of her adorers, 
who chanced to be a friend of his own, to the 
verge of distraction, by her coquetries. 

“You are an awful little humbug, and yon 
know it!” he would repeat, with emphasis. 

“ I am not!” Kitty would asseverate. “ How 
can you be so cruel to a poor little thing like 
me? I wonder at you, 1 do, indeed I’’ 

Sometimes, she would pout, sometimes go into 
a passion. Then Murray would sternly read her 
a lesson, which had no effect whatever. But 
more frequently the discussion ended by her 
coaxing him to forgive her. 

One other person used occasionally, when she 
fretted and worried him beyond endurance, to 
bring the same accusation against Kitty. This 
was Roy Devereux, who had been her adorer, 
her victim, and her chevalier par excellence, ever 
since she was a golden-haii*ed fairy of six, and he 
a brave little knight of eleven^ 

But Roy’s formula of condemnation differed 
slightly from that of his friend Murray. 

“You are an awful little humbug, Kitty,” he 
would say, “ but you don’t know itl” 

“And I don’t believe it, either,” Kitty would 
say ; and generally forced him to repent his out¬ 
burst, in metaphorical dust and ashes, before she 
forgave him. 

Aunt Henderson never told her she was a 
humbug. That wise and wordly dame had care- 
* fully trained Kitty, in the ways wherein a mar- 
*riageable maiden should walk, who is expected 
to make what is called “ a good match,” that is* 
marry wealth and position. And Kitty seemed 
to be going the way that her aunt wished. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, Kitty was gentle, 
loving and honest. But when men were con¬ 
cerned, she displayed neither conscience nor 
heart. Murray said it was because sho possessed 
neither. But Roy inclined to a more merciful 
opinion, excusing her, on account of the vitiated 
atmosphere of aunt Henderson’s influeuce. 

These two, Kitty’s brother, and her chief 
knight, were firm friends, though Murray was 
several years the elder, and had already begun 
(274) 
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to gain wealth as well as win praise in the ar¬ 
tistic career which his example, as well as per¬ 
sonal longings and aspirations, had induced Roy 
to enter. This step mortally offended Devereux’s 
old uncle, who had brought him up to be respec¬ 
table, and a broker in Wall street, and he turned 
his back on the misguided youth accordingly. 

The two men discussed Kitty, with as much 
freedom as if she had been no relation to Murray ; 
and the nearest approach they ever got to 
quarrels, was when Murray’s harsh judgment of 
the girl roused Roy to a passionate defence of 
the little Ciroe. 

For bewitching Kitty was! She could even 
fascinate women, and when a pretty girl is able 
do that, one must admit there can be no limit to 
her powers. She was not a regular beauty; pick 
her features to bits, and you could find blemishes; 
inconsistencies as great as these were in her 
character; but somehow these very defects made 
her the prettier! Her complexion was purity 
itself; her great hazel eyes could express every 
shade of feeling, from fun to tenderness; her 
smiles were Legion, and varied from heavenly 
sweetness to Lurely-like provocation; and her 
dimples—but there is no comparison for Kitty’s 
dimples—they had to be seen to gain the slight¬ 
est idea of their charm, and few men ever saw 
them, if free, and of an age to be inflammable, 
without growing enamored to imbecility. 

Aunt Henderson permitted her to amuse her¬ 
self, but she kept careful watch. When any in¬ 
eligible adorer threatened to prove dangerous, 
that wily lady artfully enoouraged him to put his 
passion into words, and then Kitty sent him to 
the right-about. “ Because you know, aunty, 
there is no Am at all when they get maudlin,” 
said Kitty. 

She had not yet ended her first season “ in 
society,” and she would not be eighteen for some 
months yet; but thanks to aunt Henderson’s 
care she was as worldly as if she had been 
money-hunting for a decade; and thanks to cer¬ 
tain naughty instincts of her own, as skilled in 
coquetry as a veteran flirt, long before she left 
the schoolroom. 

Roy Devereux had been making love to her, 
for so many years, that she took it quite as a 
matter of course that he should do so. She 
missed him if he were absent, and was glad to 
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see him come back; she liked to indulge in an j 
approach to poetical dreams, now and then; but J 
they didn’t mean anything. j 

Murray read her aright so for—Kitty was a j 
humbug; but then Roy was right, too—Kitty did j 
not know it. There was nobody whom she | 
humbugged so successfully as she did herself, for j 
under all her folly and her wickedness, Kitty j 
had a heart, and if it awakened one day, when | 
too late, there .would be terrible misery. | 

Early in February, Mr. Erastus Chillingford ! 
came back from Brazil, after an absence of | 
several years. He was sixty, though he did not | 
look his age; a widower; rich as Croesus ; and J 
a very elegant man. He was handsome, too. j 

He had two married daughters and two sons, j 
and he quarrelled incessantly with the whole 
brood. But people declared that Mr. Chilling- ; 
ford was in the right, for his children were an 
idle, extravagant lot, with the exception of the 
eldest son, who was a miser, and grudged every 
penny his father spent as if stolen from himself. 
And now he wanted to punish them 1 And the 
most effectual way of doing this was to marry. 

Only two evenings after his return, he met his 
pld friend Mrs. Henderson at a dinner-party, and j 
they resumed at once their former familiar rela¬ 
tions. He knew she was a woman to be trusted, 
and he confided his secret to her, though he did 
not mention his desire to revenge himself on his 
family. He talked about his loneliness, his 
empty home, and though he frankly admitted 
that for a man of his age to take a wife was 
usually a folly, he opined that in his particular 
case there were cogent reasons, which would not 
only excuse, but render his determination meri¬ 
torious. 

He had never seen Kitty half a dozen times, 
since she was a child, and had forgotten her 
existence; but Mrs. Henderson’s pulses beat 
fast, with triumph, as she listened to his confi¬ 
dence. Naturally she held her peace, made only 
casual mention of her niece, and invited him to 
dine with her the next night, so that they could 
talk of old times, and discuss the future with 
more freedom. 

He accepted the invitation, and appeared, 
looking such a stately cavalier, in his sernpu- 
lously-correct evening dress, his luxuriant gray 
hair softening his stern-cut features, and instead 
of making him look old, taking away from his 
age, and brightening his black eyes, till the effect 
was rather as if his curly locks had been whit¬ 
ened powder instead of years, that Mrs. Hender¬ 
son felt he must prove satisfactory to Kitty in 
every way. 

And while the two sat waiting, in the care¬ 


fully subdued light of the library, till dinner 
should be announced, Kitty herself came floating 
in, with her white robes trailing about her, and 
a wreath of ivy in her hair. She chanoed to be 
in one of her quiet moods, and looked like a 
youthful Sybil, or an enchanted princess, or 
some other rare and marvellous creature far re¬ 
moved from the capabilities and petty charms of 
ordinary girlhood. 

Mr. Chillingford did not lose his head. Aunt 
Henderson saw that. But she saw that Kitty 
was a new revelation to him, and to a man of 
sixty this means a great deal! He was an ad¬ 
mirable conversationalist. His manners, with¬ 
out being stiff, were .a happy contrast to those of 
the' free and easy youth of our day; he des¬ 
cended to no compliments; but every word and 
glance was a delicate tribute of admiration; and 
Kitty was charmed. 

The dinner proved delicious. Mr. Chillingford 
surpassed himself, and Kitty flashed iflto gayety, 
and displayed half a dozen of her Protean guises, 
before ten o’clock came, and Murray appeared to 
escort her to some reception at the house of a 
friend. 

The confederates were left alone. N#t an ap¬ 
proach to any open arrangement was made. 
They were both too finished artistes for that. 
But it was perfectly understood between them, 
that if maturer acquaintance wkh the young lady > 
; warranted Mr. Chillingford*s opinion, he should 
| become a suitor for her hand. It was equally 
i well understood, too*, that aunt Henderson, who 
! was horribly extravagant, and fenrfally in debt, 
would be assisted by her old friend’s experience 
in certain Wall street ventures, and that his ex¬ 
perience would be so well exercised, that whether 
stocks went up or down, she would stand as¬ 
sured of winning enough to pay her creditors at 
once. Besides this, she could indulge in a vision 
of forty thousand dollars coming to her, as a gift, 
the hour that Kitty Soabright fixed the date of 
her marriage with—well, say a person who^f 
they could both approve I 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Henderson was in a 
seventh heaven of delighted expectancy; Mr. 
Chillingford looked more than ever, as if his hair 
was siltered by art, not age; and Kitty was in a 
irfazel Life had suddenly become a Bor-t of Al- 
naschar dream, a receiving of delicate attentions, 
from flattery up to beaut ifhl gifts. Roy Dev- 
erenx sent her a small bouquet of some rare and 
costly new flowers, which were the rage. An 
hour before, her boudoir had been literally filled 
| with the same odorous exotics. Another ad- 
| mirer sent seats for the opera. That morning a 
1 box for the rest of the season had been placed at 
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Mint Henderson’s disposal. Her birthday came,, sire to his prayers. Some secret lying there 
One old enough to take liberties with his new \ seemed to waken, to be trying to make itself in- 
little friend—the daughter of a man who had ' telligible; but her ears were so dulled by the 
been a dear ally—the niece of the lady who held j braced ring of wordly noise, that she heard it 
the highest place in his esteem, sent—so the j only vaguely, and the language was unintelligible 
giver said in his note—a necklace of pearls, that \ —unknown. Annt Henderson had trained her 
had onoe gleamed on the white nook of an \ in many tongues, but she had so carefully 
empress, a bracelet, which, besides the beauty of j smothered the creature’s head under the swod- 
its rubies, possessed the inestimable value of> diing bands of vanity and pride, that the girl did 
having belonged to Marie Antoinette. And Kitty j not even reoogoiae its tones, when the stifled 
was bidden by her loving aunt to accept them j prisoner heard the voice of the enchanter, and 
without scruple. Nor was that affectionate rela- j strove to call in answer. 

tsve wanting in attentions on her own part. New j “ Don’t put me off. You can’t. I have gone 
dresses daily roused the girl’s enthusiasm. | too far. I must speak!” cried Boy. “It is no 
Jewelled fans, delicate laces, rare gifts of all sorts j new thing for you to hear. You have always 
dazzled her eyes. Economy was never even ai- known I laved you! Listen, Kitty. I have to 
luded to, the necessity for great wealth was no j go away, you know—to Europe—oh, the time is 
longer preached in her ears; but the glimpses of j coming very near 1 Let your heart speak. Give 
what it could do were artfully made to force upon j me your promise. It will only be a few years! 
her the belief, that it was the one imperative \ I shall succeed. I shall be able to offer you a 
need of life—this World's highest good. \ home—and love too, for you do love me, Kitty.” 

The conspirators managed so artfully, too, that j She began to feel indignant with his presump- 
scarcely a whisper of what was going on reached ? tion. She caught at that sensation, in order to 
outsiders. Kitty was given no leisure for \ escape the kind of fright, which that sudden and. 
thought. She was hurried on down the per- j inexplicable inward tumult had roused, 
fumed atmosphere, until her head was in a whirl; \ “ How dare you talk to me like this ?” she ex# 

her vanity was excited till it became for the time j claimed. “ I have liked you, but I shall hate 
her most prominent characteristic ; her love of \ you if this gees on. You and Murray do nothing 
power was gratified, by her influence over this j but make scenes! I have told *you, over and 
man, whom the world delighted to honor, whose j over, I don’t know what love means. I am in- 
manners and conversation were charming beyond capable of it* I haven’t what, you call a heart, 
anything she had ever known. > I’ve told you that, too 1 Oh, don’t teaxe me, Roy, 

Then Murray and Roy discovered something of \ don’t 1 It's a shame I You will make me cry, 
the truth, and peer Roy allowed, his impulsive- j and then my eyes will get red, and I shall look 
ness to got the better of his reason, and he flew j horrid, and we are going to Mrs. Wentworth’s 
to Kitty and upbraided her bitterly. j ball, and I’ve such a lovely gown 1” 

44 You are the very embodiment of the Eastern < He stared at her, with eyes full of wrath and 
myth of the fire-fly and the white moths,” cried \ pain. Their anguish .hurt her a little. Her 
be, so terribly in earnest, that exaggerated speech \ own nonsensical talk hurt her also. But she 
came natural. 44 The moths are her lovers and \ meant it, every word, and her sorrow for him 
she sends them to bring her a light, and they } was only because he was her .old friend. Of 
burn their wings off and die!” j this she assured herself again and again, as she 

\ 44 1 have no sympathy for their folly,” said \ shivered under his glance. 

itty, setting her face as hard as a flint. Murray \ “ My God !” he groaned. 44 Don’t—don't 

had just been lecturing her, and she was in her \ make me believe you in earnest I” 
worst mood. \ "But I must,” she said; 44 it’s all true! Go 

44 1 know you are only flirting—I know you 1 away, Boy, and get your senses back, till we can 
never mean to marry him,” cried Roy, quite beside j be as we were in old times.” 
himself. 44 Kitty—Kitty—you are breaking my j “ You love ihe, Kitty. You can't deny it, 
heart I I have loved you all my life—you do care J You love me I” 

for me at bottom—-I know you do—you must I'J j Again, something stirred, away down beneath 
44 We are the best friends in the world—always what she called her Teal self. Again that frightened 
have been—oh, Roy, don't spoil it all by turning ) sensation smote her, that vague consciousness, 
silly like the rest!” she answered, a little dis- > that though she had never learned the tongue he 
turbed, she could not have told why, by his \: spoke, something in her soul partially onderstood 
pleading. Something seemed to stir away down > and tried restlessly to catch its full moaning, 
in the depths of her being; some chord respon- • 44 If you ever say that again, I will never 
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speak to you as long as 1 live !” she exclaimed. 
But angrily as she spoke she was nearly crying, 
and he saw it. 

He caught her two hands. He tried to draw 
her towards him. But she resisted, he pleading 
all the while. 

“I shall not give you up,’* he said. “You 
shall not break my heart, nor your own; for if 
you sent me away, K would wake, sometime, 
when too late, and teach you the truth. Kitty, 
Kitty, let your real self speak. Promise me 
now. Once you have promised, I know nothing 
could induce you to break your word. Say that 
you will be my wife!” 

She had a hasty, half-formed thought, that it 
was a pity Roy had not a fortune; then her 
fright and her anger rose higher. The dread 
that she should weep seemed, in an instant, to 
nerve her. She pulled her hands free; she ran 
to the piano; she dashed into the old Scotch 
melody of “Roy’s wife of AhHvallochturned 
her head towards him, with her cruelest smile, 
and half-said, half-sang: 

“ But her name it wasn’t Kitty—no, no, her 
name was never that I” 

Roy fairly staggered into a seat: For the 
moment, it seemed to him that he hated her. 
Before he could speak, the door opened, and a 
maid entered, saying: 

“If you please. Miss, your aunt says will you 
come info the other parlor—there’s visitors, and 
she wants you.” 

Kitty sprang up, waved her hand to Roy, and 
ran out of the room. He sat still, for a few j 
moments. Then he rose, and left the house. J 

A week went slowly by. Again Roy found an J 
opportunity to see Kitty alone. Again he j 
fluttered, pained, and angered her. But aunt j 
Henderson, finding that he was there, came to j 
the rescue, and after Kitty had fled, the two had \ 
& battle royal, and Roy was forbidden to enter ; 
the house. 

He wrote to Kitty, and she sent his letter back, 
having scribbled on fhe envelope: 

“I have not read it; I hoped you meant to 
be sensible; when I found you did not, I stopped 
reading.” 

And so she had. The tender, passionate 
words disturbed her to read, in the same odd 
fhshion they had done, when his lips uttered 
them. 

That night,* Roy left town. He stayed away \ 
for a fortnight. When he got back, and rushed j 
to Murray’s studio for news, Murray told him i 
that Kitty was engaged to Mr. Chillingford. j 
“The engagement,” he said, “was publicly j 
announced yesterday.” Murray had quarrelled > 


I with his aunt, and tried to quarrdl with the 
intended bridegroom. But his wrathful re¬ 
proaches glanced off the polished armor, which 
that gentleman wore, as a child's arrows might off 
a steel breastplate. Kitty herself he had for* 
mally disowned, cast off; patience and modem* 
J tion had never been virtues possessed by any of 

I s the Seabrights. That night, as he watched his 
friend, straggling through the awfbl hours, which 
must carry him on to the more unendurable new 
day, he could have found the heart to ourse the 
i girl outright; for he understood the capabilities 
j of her character as no one eke ever had; he 
knew that she was able to understand what she 
had done; that she remained wilfully deaf and 
blind. 

Roy was really very ill, for a week. But 
l Seabright guarded him in his lodgings, and kept 
j the fact of his return a secret; for he reflected 
that, later, it would be hard on the poor boy, if 
careless acquaintances discovered how completely 
[ the blow had prostrated him. 

[ The marriage was to take plaee in a month. 
But before that time Murray and Roy would 
have crossed the sea. When aunt Henderson and 
Kitty heard that Murray would not come to the 
wedding, they were both somewhat disturbed. 
“It would look odd,” the elder lady said; and 
anything which looked odd, was terrible in her 
eyes. She wrote a beseeching letter to her 
nephew. But he paid no attention to it. At 
last, Kitty determined to try if a personal 
application would not soften Murray. He would 
scold her, she knew, and she hated to be soolded. 
Still she could not believe that any human being 
could resist her very long. 

With her usual impulsiveness, Kitty acted 
upon her resolution as soon as it came into 
her head. She had to go out shopping, and 
took occasion to pass by her brother's lodgings. 
She ran lightly upstairs, putting oh her most 
pensive expression of countenance, in order to 
subdue Murray’s obduracy at the first glance. 

The ante-chamber led into both parlor and 
studio, and the two rooms were connected by 
double doors. Kitty decided to enter the salon, 
and knock in order to give Murray warning of 
her presence, as she had often done in the days 
before her conduct brought trouble between them. 

The curtains were drawn, the room in shadow. 
Kttty was near the studio door, when np from a 
sofa rose Roy Devereux, and confronted her, 
pale, and gaunt, and changed, as if years, instead 
of a fow weeks, had passed since they parted. 
He stood still, and looked at her; but did not 
speak. Kitty was frightened, and troubled, too. 
But she got her wits back quickly. 
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“ How you startled me, Roy 1” she exolaimed. 
'‘I didn’t know you were in town, I almost 
thought you were a ghost,” 

She tried to laugh. But the merriment died 
on her lips, as she met the heart-broken 
reproach in his eyes, and heard his answer. 

“ It is the ghost of the man, whose life you 
have ruined,” he said; “ and you are only a 
ghost, tool The real Kitty, noble and honest, 
died whet* she stooped to falsehood—sold herself 
for gold!” 

Kitty shivered from head to foot. The old ter¬ 
ror came back. But os usual, anger come also. 

“I’m afraid you have been drinking, Roy,” 
she said. “ I’d be ashamed, if I were a man, to 
talk about any woman’s ruining my future.” 

“Don’t you be afraid, Kitty Seabright,” he 
cried, savagely. “ You’ll live to see what I can 
make of my life. You’ll live to repent what 
you have made of yours.” 

“Is my brother in, Mr. DeVereux?” she 
asked, loftily. 

“ Your brother is not in, Miss Seabright.” 

“Then I ? ll go,” said Kitty. “Perhaps you 
will kindly tell him I called. Good morning.” 

She turned to flee. Roy started forward, 
caught her in a fierce embrace, and kissed her 
twice. Then he released her. 

“Go!” he said. “Every time your husband 
touches his lips to yours, my kisses will burn 
you like fire, Kitty Seabright, for you loved 
me—you’ll find it out, some day.” 

Kitty rushed away. She was sick and blind, 
between wrath and a strange pain at her breast, 
a pain so sharp that she thought it wholly 
physical. On the stairs, she met her brother. 
She said not a word about what had happened, 
but held him fast, and pleaded with him to 
remain for her wedding. 

“ I’d rather go to your funeral,” he said, and 
then Kitty sobbed, piteously, till at last he took 
her in his arms, moaning, “Poor little girl! 
It’s not all your fault. Come, we Bhan’t meet, 
often, in this world, so we won’t part enemies. 
Good-bye 1 I shall sail, in three days.” 

The , month passed. Murray and Roy had 
crossed the sea. Aunt Henderson had been 
dazsled by the promised golden rain. Kitty was 
married . 

I have no persecution, no cruelty, no hard¬ 
ness to record of her husband, during the years 
wliioh followed. Yet, from the first, under all 
liis elaborate courtesy, his gentleness, his affec¬ 
tionate attentions, Kitty was made to feel that 
the hand which guided her every step was iron, 
that she must walk withsoever it willed, else the 
velvet glove which covered it would be flung 


aside, and if she did not obey its slightest 
impulsion she would be dragged ruthlessly along 
in the way it pointed. 

She shut her eyes to the fact as much as she 
could, and Kitty had marvellous powers of self- 
deception. She was Buch an Odd compound, too, 
that though wilful and headstrong, she could not 
help admiring the man who was able to make 
himself her master. Then, too, Mr. Chillingford 
was the most cultivated, the most intellectual per¬ 
son she had ever known intimately. His superi¬ 
ority was so manifest, that to be admired by him 
was a triumph ; and shallow and frivolous as her 
education had been, Kitty had real talents, and 
was capable of appreciating mental supremacy. 

Her house was almost as luxurious as Allad¬ 
din’s palace. Kitty’s jewels might have been the 
envy of a queen. She was allowed every amuse¬ 
ment; she could have the world at her feet. 
But the handsome face, so stern beneath its 
smiles, was always beside her; the iron hand 
never released its hold. 

She could receive as much general attention 
from men as she pleased; but there must be no 
approach to flirting, no singling out one man for 
the recipient of her smiles 1 He did not tell her 
this in words ; he seldom put his commands into 
speech ; but she was made to feel thiB restriction, 
as she was made to feel all others; and rebellion 
was useless. 

She tried it once, and three months seclusion 
was the consequence. Yet he was so charming a 
companion all the while, that she could not hate 
him. Aunt Henderson attempted to interfere, 
and met with her reward. 

“ Keep by me, and we are friends,” said Mr. 
Chillingford, with his iefest smile. “Oppose 
me, and you never enter my doors. I am your 
niece’s master, and so far, I am yours.” 

Kitty came back from her seclusion, more 
quiet, older, but immensely improved. With 
her natural gifts, her mind, in companionship like 
her husband's, could not fail to grow; and he 
took every pains with her, ^nd enjoyed his task. 
But she was not to become grave, and lose her 
playful ways. He wanted to be amused, and she 
must amuse him. 

“You are not so kittenish as you used to be,” 
he said. 

“Perhaps, because I’m growing old,” said 
she; and then she sighed to herself. 

But she knew that he meant her to play at 
being a kittten, if she was no longer one—and 
she had to do it! Wealth and luxury gradually 
lost their charm. They were so freely lavished, 
that satiety followed. Amusements no longer 
interested her, as they had done in more frivolous 
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days; she waa outgrowing the petty power of 
their spell. Life, brilliant as it was, looked oold 
and bard amid its glitter; yet what she needed 
to fill it, Kitty oould not bare told for a long, long 
while; but tbe knowledge came at length. 

Her husband entered her room, one day, so 
softly that she did not hear him. She was 
nestled in an easy ohair, vaguely dreaming. He 
drew her head back, and kissed her lips. For 
the first time Kitty remembered Roy’s menace! 
She did not love Roy. She hated him, for it 
was his doing that she had at last reached the 
truth, which must embitter her existence ! She 
, knew what the lack was. The touoh on hers of 
the lips of the husband, whom she did not love, 
had, at this moment, in some strange way, made 
her comprehend what life would have been with 
a man she had loved. 

Eighteen months after her marriage, Mr. 
ChiUingford was seized with paralysis, which 
confined him to his chair. But his mind 
remained as vigorous as ever, bis will as indom¬ 
itable. From that time, for nearly two years, it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to assert, that Kitty 
was never allowed to leave his presence. He 
removed into the country; he could take daily 
airings; he could read and study. But he lived 
on. And in every occupation, Kftty must bear 
her part—must amuse him ! 

Life was sad and dreary, and she hated it. 
But she could not hate him. She learned almost 
to hate money, for she saw in family quarrels, in 
the mercenary spirit of professed friends, what 
a curse it could become. She hated Roy 
Devereux, too, for the knowledge he had taught 
her never faded from her mind, and yet she 
never played a Scotcji melody, and she had to do 
it often, (Roy’s wife among them,) for Mr. 
Chillingford was fond of the old tunes, without 
there rising before her eyes that scene with 
Devereux in the library. Ah 1 it looked so far 
off, and yet so near, that day when in cruel 
mockery she had frenzied her lover’s soul by 
her scornful chant—and she knew now—she 
knew that his wife’s name might have been 
Kitty, had she only believed him, when he told 
her that she had a heart, and she oomprehended 
that the voice she bad heard crying out, in a 
language she did not then understand, was her 
own heart, beseeching to be heard. 

But she never went beyond this reflection. 
Kitty was dead. Roy was dead ! Mr. Chilling- 
ford’s wife was alive, and a man called Roy Dev¬ 
ereux alive, too, far away over the seas, earning 
fame and fortune already. But he was not the 
Boy whom Kitty had known ; he was an enemy, 
*ho loathed and despised Mrs. Chillingford. 


Three years from the date of her marriage, 

Kitty was a widow. The will could not be read 
for three months, because Mr. Chillingford hod 
ordered that it was to be done in the presence 
of both his executors, and one of them was in 
Europe, and ill, and could not return for at least 
that time. However, everybody knew that Kitty 
was mistress of the millions. Her husband had 
made no secret of his testament. When the will 
was opened at last, and proved to be in her favor, 
the eldest son determined to dispute it. But 
after taking the preliminary steps, Oscar Chil¬ 
lingford was obliged to go back to China, and 
the case was kept off by artfUl delays for a whole 
twelvemonth. 

Aunt Henderson lived with Kitty now, and 
Kitty had her millions I Already, into her 
seclusion, admirers forced themselves. Go where 
she might, they followed, and Kitty could not 
forget a speech an old friend made, unaware that 
she overhead it. 

“ It is now Mrs. Chillingford’s turn to be 
hunted. She is a gold fish now, and all the Bliarks 
ate after her. She is young enough, and hand¬ 
some enough to be loved—but it won’t happen! 

Every good has its curse. Kitty can never trust 
any more, and there isn’t one living who wouldn’t 
think more of the millions than of her, try as he 
might to forget them.” 

Money, money! It seemed to Kitty as if 
every creature who approached her, from aunt 
Henderson to the slightest acquaintance, thought 
of nothing else—wanted nothing else—tricked f 

her—deceived her; And it was almost the truth, 
for that is the curse gold brings ! 

A distant relative died, and left her three 
thousand dollars a year. Oh, how delightful it 
would be, Kitty thought, if she had this income, 
and nothing more. But for all that, I don’t think 
she would have given up her fortune. The 
lawsuit was to begin at last. There were times 
when she longed to fling the property at her 
dead husband’s children. But Oscar Chillingford 
had hinted at wrong conduct, doubtful mysteries 
on her part as to the making of the will; and 
Kitty was not a woman to shrink from having 
everything exposed and cleared up. 

She was in New York. It was early spring. 

An intimate friend persuaded her to go to her 
house, one night. “There would be none but 
the family there,” Kitty was told. And Kitty 
went, and found herself face to face with Roy 
Devereux, who had returned unexpected from 
Europe, that very day, and had come to visit his 
cousins! 

He avoided speaking to Kitty. There were at 
least a dozen people in the rooms, all excited 
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over bis appearance, so it was easy enough to 
manage. 

Such a changed Roy 1 So much older, graver, 
hut so handsome, so noble-looking I And there 
he was ; only the length of a room between Kitty 
and him, and yet as far away from her as if 
death and the grave had swept between. She 
realized this the instant his eyes met hers. 

She could not go away. She could find no 
excuse. After awhile, there was music, and 
under its cover Kitty moved away into another 
salon, and Roy entered, not knowing she w*s 
there. When he saw her r he turned back. Her 
pride broke down then. She was not thinking 
of him, as her former lover, only of the days 
when he had been her friend; their childish 
games upon the grass, the thousand and thous¬ 
and trifles, which linked their childish past. 

“Won’t you speak to me, Roy?” she cried 
out. “We used to be friends. Won’t you 
speak ?” 

In spite of her sombre dress, her changed face, 
in that moment she looked more like the girlish 
Kitty than she had done in years. Her very at¬ 
titude was unconsciously the same, as that Bhe 
used to assume, when they had quarrelled, and 
she wanted to be forgiven. But the resemblance 
only made him hard and cruel. 

Again her tremulous voice cried : 

“Won’t you shako hands, Roy?” 

“ No !” he answered. 

“ I didn’t think you could treat me so I” she 
Bighed—the very words she used to utter. “I 
wonder you can hate me so, if you ever liked 
me—but you couldn’t have done so—you 
couldn’t I” 

He strode up, and stood before her, ooid and 
white. 

“ I loved Kitty Seabright,” he said; “ or what 
I thought was her! You are Mrs. Chiilingford, 
and I don’t know you.” 

“Oh, Roy, Roy I” she moaned. “And you 
don’t even take the trouble to tell me about 
Murray.” 

“ He is well—you hear from him.” 

“So seldom—and he never comes home,” 
sighed Kitty. “Oh, Roy, won’t you say any¬ 
thing—won’t you tiy to be glad to see me?” 

'•‘Glad to see you?” he cried. “You broke 
my heart, Kitty Seabright, once. Do you want 
to see if you can’t torture me again? Don’t 
hope it. I am not the man you knew. You are 
dead to me—more, you never existed. If I 
wished, I could not care about you, t could not 
love you. I wouldn’t marry you, if you had the 
wealth of the world, added to your millions.” 

Kitty rose. She was not angry. But she bad 


got her self-control back—she was stately Mrs. 
Chiilingford again. 

“ You are right,” she said. “ You are not the 
man I used to know, you are a stronger. Per¬ 
mit me to remind you that strangers, in civilised 
countries, do not speak to a lady in that way.” 

She reached the door. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed; “ I beg 
your pardon l” 

Kitty received his words, with a slight incli¬ 
nation of the head, and passed on. She went 
home, and cried herself to sleep, as if she hod 
been a girl still. As for Roy, he rushed into a 
violent flirtation with a damsel, who was his . 
distant cousin and had pink eyelids, a proof that 
the young gentleman was not so indifferent to 
Kitty as he wished to believe. 

Within the next fortnight they met quite often. 
Both were determined not to speak. But they 
always did. Sometimes, Roy said bitter things. 

. Sometimes Kitty was cold and haughty. Some¬ 
times they forgot themselves, and talked about 
their childish days, and grew interested and 
pleasant, till some chance word brought them 
both back to consciousness, and they would part 
on worse terms than ever. 

The weeks flew by. Roy still lingered, still 
saw Kitty occasionally. He learned one thing: 
that he loved her yet, that he was a fool I She 
cared for him though, she cared 1 But marry 
old Chiilingford’s milli6ns, live on his money— 
never! Not if he had had a dozen hearts, and 
to leave Kitty again must break them all. 

The suit dragged its slow length along. It 
got into court at last. Nothing had been spared 
Kitty. She was forced to give evidence herself. 
Osoar Chillingford’s lawyer cross-examined her, 
tortured her till a fiend might have felt pity: but 
he had none; and Kitty never faltered once. 

The last day of the trial came. Kitty had to 
go. Passing down a crowded street, her carnage 
was brought to a stop, by a press of vehicles. 
She looked out, and saw Roy Devereux standing 
on the curb stone, waiting for an opportunity to* 
cross. He lifted his hat, and was turning away, 
when her white feoe suddenly moved him to com¬ 
passion. He hurried up to the carriage. He took 
her hand. 

“ Poor Kitty!” he said, softly. “ You pay 
dear for it all, very dearl” 

Whiter she could not grow. But a strange 
light flashed into her eyes, and illuminated her 
whole face. She held his hand tost. He looked 
at her in wonder. 

“ You ore going away?” she asked. 

“ I sail, to-morrow.” 

“ We shall not meet again, Roy,” she said. 
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“ Will you do me a favor ? A very little one. 
You needn’t be afraid to say yes.” 

11 1 do say it,” he answered. “What do you 
want, Kitty ?” 

“ Come into the court-room,” she said. “ The 
decision will be given to-day. You’ll not be kept 
more than an hour.” 

He drew his hand from hers. 

“A most singular request,” he said, angrily. 

“ But you promised! Think, Roy, if it went 
against me,” said Kitty. Bat she knew her 
triumph was sure. 

“ I will go,” he said. She made a sign, invit¬ 
ing him to get into her carriage. “ Thanks,” he 
replied. “ I prefer to walk.” 

The vehicle drove on. Kitty held a consultation 
with her chief lawyer, in one of the waiting rooms. 
When he led her to her place in the court, she saw 
Roy Devereux sitting on a bench, facing her. 

The trial ended. Judgment was pronounced 
in Kitty’s fhvor. Not only that, but the judge, 
in summing up the case, overwhelmed Oscar 
Chillingford with the contumely he merited for 
his conduct from first to last, and bestowed an 
eloquent tribute upon' the defendant. 

Friends were hurrying forward to congratulate 
Kitty. Roy Devereux rose to go, when he was 
stopped by Kitty’s principal counsel getting on 
his feet, and requesting the attention of the court. 

Amid a breathless silence, he stated that his 
client, knowing in advance that her just claims 
must be acknowledged, had confided to him a de¬ 
cision which he was requested to announce then 
and there. It was, perhaps, a little out of place, 
regarded from one point of view; in another it 
was eminently proper. Mrs. Chillingford had only 
resisted the ignoble attack upon her, because to 


have yielded to a compromise, or announce her in¬ 
tentions, would have given evil, suspicious tongues 
an opportunity of declaring that there had been 
grounds for the infamous insinuations levelled 
against her, and that she feared to face the contest. 

Everything was clear now. Her vile asperser 
was shown in his true light. The fortune was 
Mrs. Chillingford’s, as her husband had willed 
it should be—hers to keep—hers to give—and 
given it was to be, to the last penny. One half 
the amount would be divided between the two 
daughters and the younger son of her late hus¬ 
band ; the rest would be placed in the hands of 
trustees, for the use and benefit of such charita¬ 
ble institutions and purposes as they might here¬ 
after select. 

Amid a still unbroken silence, he led his client 
from the court, and as she disappeared, such a 
shout went up from the crowded room, as those 
old walls had never heard before. 

An hour after, Kitty was sitting in her boudoir, 
when the door opened. Supposing it to be a 
sertant, she did not turn her head. 

“ Kitty, Kitty!” 

Roy Devereux was kneeling at her feet. 

“ Roy J” she murmured. 

Then she burst into tears. 

“Can you forgive me?” he cried. “Oh, how 
noble a woman, bow grand you are! How can 
I dare tell you that I love you ? Not a moment, 
during all these dreadful years, has my love 
altered. Strive and battle as I might, it lived 
on. Can you forgive me, Kitty ?” 

“I can thank you,” she answered, looking 
down into his face with a heavenly smile. “You 
always told me I had a heart, Roy—you have 
wakened it at last P' 


A SONG OP THE PAST. 

BY JLLICZ !. M’lLILLY, 


Torcu lightly the strings of my old guitar, , 
Touch softly, and tenderly pray. 

And sing to the music that saddest of songs: 

** The dream of a vanished day.” 

Oh, think it not weakness, to muse on the past. 
Nor deem me to wisdom unwise, 

*Tia the mem'ry of sunshine and clouds that alike 
Hake the sweetness of days that I prize. 

Sing softly, and sadly and slowly, I pray 
That my heart may live over the hours* 

That I spent in the beautiful hey-day of youth, 
’Mid the fragrance of lhncy<wove bowers. 

*Tia the song of the days, ths long-vanished days, 

I .ike light o’er a dark shadow cast, 

That brings to my mind hope’s sweet music again, 
And echoes the bliss of the past. 


Then linger, oh, linger one moment, I beg, 

On the low, thrilling cadence so sweet, 

For I am re-living those bright, sunny hours. 

My bps each dear name would repeat. 

For the long vacant chair seems again to be filled. 
Each form seems familiar and near; 

And the voices long silent are speaking again, 

’Tis (he same sweet, old music 1 hear. 

But the song is now ended, the low wail has ceased. 
And only the mem’ry retains 
The name of the singer, the sound of the song, 

And the sadness of gloom that remains. 

Then think it not weakness, nor deem me unwise, 
To weep when the music has fled; 

For the sweetaess of life is not prized by the heart, 
Till k mourns o’er the hopes that are dead. 


a 
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BY IDYTH 

The evening-dress was laid on the bed ready, 
with all the other necessary articles, even to the 
white boots and delicate fan; but Nathalie, in 
those restless, aimless, weary hours, which 
always come between the ceremony of choosing 
and laying out the things and the time to put 
them on, kept going back to the bed every little 
while, and showing plainly by wistful glances at 
'her mother, who sat placidly sewing, that some 
longing unfulfilled was tugging at her heart. 
Finally she spoke: 

“ Mamma—” 

“Yes, my daughter?” 

“When I was a very little girl, you used 
sometimes to let me, as a great favor, look over 
your jewelry box, and I fancied all sorts of 
things about the pretty stones and the different 
sets. Well—” she hesitated. 

“Well,” asked her mother, smiling, “what 
was it you fancied ?” 

“ I used to think about this time, you know, 
when I should go to my first ball, and I always 
hoped I might appear in a fluffy, bubbly illusion 
dress, with grass trimmings; for I had read of 
such a toilette somewhere, and then 1 used to 
think that—maybe—you might let me wear your 
aqua marines. My dress is just what I always 
longed for; but could you let me ?— might I have 
the aqua marines to wear, to-night?” 

Her mother reflected. She had been brought 
up in France, and had foreign ideas and theories 
about girlish simplicity in dress. 

“ You see, mamma,” begged Nathalie, “ they 
are nothing like diamonds* or emeralds, or dowa¬ 
ger’s stones of that sort. They are not worth 
much in themselves—hardly more than crystals 
or quartz ; it is only the setting that makes yours 
so valuable, and their old-fashionedness.” 

“True,” wavered Mrs. Devere; “still they 
are remarkable, and hardly suitable for so young 
a girl; but if your heart is set on them—” 

“ Which it is, mamma.” - 

“ You shall have your desire,” and Mrs. 
Devere rose and went out, returning presently 
with a long, red case. 

Nathalie sprang up from her low seat, and 
held out her hands for the case, opening it with 
delight. The aqua marines were exquisitely set 
in antique filigree gold of the most delicate 
workmanship. Tiny shells, which might have 


[IKKWOOD* 

won a fairy’s approval, fastened the greenish 
water-drop stones lightly in place, and they were 
linked together with airily wrought chains. 
Decking herself, Nathalie ran to the glass, to try 
the effect. 

Her mother Bighed. “Those stones have a 
history which you ought to know, since you are 
to wear them,” she said. 

“ Oh, a long, romantic story, I hope!” cried 
her daughter, resuming her seat, and looking up 
eagerly. 

“No; not a long story. At least, I do not 
mean to spin one out for you. A few words will 
give you an outline. I was born and bronght 
up, as you know, in a seaport town of France. 
After I left my convent, I made my entree into 
the gay World at my aunt’s house. There was a 
French man-of-war in port at the time, and one 
of the officers fell in love with me, and came 
often to see me. But we went to Paris, where 
I met your father, loved him, and soon after 
married, and came to America. My officer lover 
followed me to Paris. On the day before my 
marriage many gifts were sent to me, and Cap¬ 
tain D’Artois came, asked to sec me, and gave 
me this old set of stones, which he said had 
belonged to his mother. He wished me to wear 
them, if I would, and if I ever hkd a daughter, 
to give them to her when she married. I hardly 
dared accept them, but he left so abruptly, that 
I had no time to think how 1 could refuse them. 
I have never seen him since.” 

“ How strange I. Haven’t you ever—I suppose 
I oughtn’t to say it; but have you never regretted 
him a little? and thought that, perhaps—” 

“ Never,” replied her mother, calmly. “ My 
life has been the happiest that could be. I have 
had no arr&re penile for my old lover. Recol¬ 
lect, I never cared an atom for him.” 

“ Have you ever worn the stones ?” 

“ Never. Your fbther did not wish it” 

“ Will he mind my wearing them?” 

“Not in the least, I am sure.” 

Nathalie played absently with the case and the 
jewels, and then fell into a long reverie. The 
late dinner had to be gone through, and, oh ! 
would the time never come to dress, and wear 
those lovely stones. 

“Do you want any flowers, my pet?” asked 
her fhther, after dinner. “Gregory may cut 
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any you please, or if there are nose in the 
conservatory to suit you, you may send him out 
for some.” 

“ I don't care for any, papa. Mamma is going 
to let me wear her aqua marines, and it may be 
treason to say so, but I don’t think there is any 
flower that can go with those stones.” 

“Nathalie is bewitched about that old set of 
Victor D*Artois’. If he should turn up himself, 
by some romantic chance, I would give nothing 
for our longer possession of either daughter or 
gems,” Mrs. Devere laughed, not knowing what 
was near. 

Nathalie had been,* like all American girls 
before their (tfbut, to many small parties, and so 
at this, her first ball, she was spared much of 
the awkward timidity that attends those kept in 
greater seclusion. Yet, for all that, the brilliant 
gathering was unlike any of her girlish “ soci¬ 
ables,” and, after paying, with he. mother, 
their respects to host and hostess, her breath 
was almost taken away, in the brief interval 
of - “ waiting for a partner,” when she saw the 
exquisite grace and beautiful toilettes of the 
women, and the handsome and decorated men of 
all nations who passed and repassed. Then one 
after another wrote their names on her card, 
and she was soon dancing to her heart’s content. 
Toward the end of the evening, while she was 
promenading with a devoted admirer, the hostess 
approached with a commanding-looking officer, 
and presenting him as Admiral D’Artois, pro¬ 
posed a change of partners, and carried off 
Nathalie's old friend. 

At first, the young girl felt a little frightened 
as she looked up at the magnificent personage 
beside her; but though bis dark brown mustaches 
were slightly grizzled, and were undoubtedly 
fieree-looking, his brown eyes smiled down at her 
pleasantly; and then, noting her timid glance, 
his whole fhce smiled, as he said in purest Eng¬ 
lish : " I do believe you are afraid of me.” 

Nathalie looked down confused, then gathering 
courage, she smiled back and said: “ I was at 

first; I am not now.” 

“ Your old-fashioned aqua marines caught 
my eye as I passed you a little while ago in my 
promenade with Mrs. Browne. I have a fancy 
for stones, and these are very quaint. I like 
them better than flowers, if such a statement may 
be made to a young lady without shocking her.” 

“ Ah, that’s like me !” cried Nathalie. “ I do, 
too. Mamma thinks it odd, and she can’t under¬ 
stand when I say; 

4 Flower—I never fended. Jewel—I profem yon: 

Bright I eee, and eoft 1 feel, the outside of a flower.' 

“ But I forgot. I know I ought not to quote, 


only I can’t help it. I was only going to say 
tliAt perhaps mamma can’t understand Browning 
because she is French, and of course—oh, I beg 
your pardon!” 

“ But I can understand Browning, 1 insist, al¬ 
though i am also French. See, 1 cau finish what 
you began: 

1 Bare bat glow inside, and—jewel, I should guess you, 

Dim to sight and rough to touch, the glory is the dower.’ ” 

44 You can’t think how odd it is to find anyone 
who understands one’s own thoughts,” said 
Nathalie, after a pause. 44 1 should never have 
believed it, if anyone had told me when you 
passed a little while ago. But 1 see mamma 
wants me. Will you take me to her, please? 
You will like my mother, for she, too, is French.” 

Nathalie was not prepared to see her new 
friend’s face light up with recognition as she per¬ 
formed the introduction, nor to hear him say : 

41 And so, Delphine, we meet again !” 

44 By means of those old jewels, Victor. Ah! 
but time brings about strange events.” 

44 1 might have known,” he said, resting a 
long look on Nathalie’s face, “for she is very 
like you.” And then they went on talking of 
one thing and another until Mr. Devere came up 
and joined them. 

Nathalie felt impatient. It was very delight¬ 
ful, and very romantic; but would they never 
remember that they had her penned in that 
corner, and she wanted so to dance. She could 
not bear it finally, and turning to her mother, she 
said, impulsively: 44 Oh, mamma, won’t you ask 
the admiral to come to dine to-morrow, and talk 
all you and papa want., but mayn’t we dance now, 
before the music stops?” 

They all laughed, but Nathalie had her way. 
Happily she glided round in the arms of her 
gallant partner, while the sea-water stones 
flashed white, tinted green, and flashed again. 

The Admiral D’Artois dined the next day, and 
visited frequently at Mr. Devere’s. His old love 
for Mrs. Devere had subsided into a calm friend¬ 
ship, and she and her husband found much 
pleasure in the society of one who belonged to 
the happy old days of youth and France. 

Spring wore on, and the gay Easter season was 
over and done. 

About the middle of June the Devere’s moved 
to their cottage at a fashionable sea-side resort. 
Many of their city friends were staying at the 
large hotel near by, and among them was Mon¬ 
sieur l’Amiral D’Artois, who lingered, he said, 
to see more of American life. 

The summer was one of continual gayety. 
Nathalie’s pretty fhce and pleasant ways made 
her a favorite, and her little feet had onough of 
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HER AQUA MARINES* 


dancing. She had contrived to get the aqua 
marines into her possession, and wore them 
almost every night. 

One day, her mother said: “ My dear, you 

know people will talk, and I have heard a num¬ 
ber of remarks about your wearing that set so 
constantly.” I 

“ I don’t care if they do; for what can they \ 
say?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“Please.” j 

“They say you wear them because they < 

resemble the sea-water, and are named for it; j 
and that you do this for the soke of Admiral \ 
D’ Artois.” | 

Nathalie stood for a moment, looking at her < 

mother, in wonder. “Is it possible,” she said, j 

at last, “ that people all notice and think of such j 
things ? But that w the very reason I do wear \ 
them,” she added; “for when I first used to ] 
meet Monsieur D’ Artois he was always more j 
attentive when I wore the set, and I grew 
superstitious about it, and so came to wear 
them almost always. I believe he asks me to j 
dance, and walks me about, only to watch those j 
stones sparkle!” 

“ Are his attentions so very much to you, my 
ohild?” 

“ He waltzes well,” replied her daughter, 
evasively; “ better than anyone here at the 
shore.” 

Mrs. Devere half-sighed, but only said: “ I 
have ordered some lovely flowers for you to wear 
at the ball, to-night. Will you please me by 
accepting them ?” 

“ Certainly, mamma, if you wish it,” answered 
Nathalie, promptly; but her anticipations of 
pleasure were gone. She had indeed grown fan¬ 
ciful over her stones, and it was true that on the j 
evenings she had not worn the old set she had 
received less attention from Admiral D’Artois; 
but the real reason had been that she was less j 
pleased with herself, and was not so agreeable by \ 
half, and so it came naturally about. j 

The hours drew on. Nathalie stood waiting 
for her mother to arrange her gift of flowers, j 
Her dress was a light, delicate material just 
tinged with green. She had chosen it for her 
fbvorite stones, and now it hod to be worn with 
white buds and green leaves*. Oh, it was hard ! j 
Her eyes filled, and the tears almost fell as her 
mother’s deft fingers twined the fresh, sweet 
flowers about her. | 

The dress was wonderfully becoming, and so ! 
her many admirers seemed to think; for her 
card was full before she had been long in the 
ball-room. But the admiral, after giving one j 


disappointed glance over her toilette, and writing 
his name for three waltses, left her to her other 
friends. 

Later, she sat alone for a flew minutes, while 
her cavalier went to bring her a glass of water. 
Just outside sat her mother, who did not see her. 
The admiral approached Mrs. Devere, saying: 
“Delphine, what is the matter with Nathalie? 
She isn’t civil to me. And why did you spoil 
her pretty toilette with those half-fresh flowers ? 
They never last an evening but, and the old 
stones would have gone well with that delicate 
green.” 

“Well,” she returned, il the truth is that the 
ohild has worn those stones until remarks have 
been made about it. People have asked me if 
she were under .any vow to wear them, and 
that is not half of it. Besides, she was even 
growing superstitious about them. Actually, she 
says you are never attentive to her when she 
leaves them off.” 

“Did she say that, really?” he asked, in an 
animated tone. “Then I—” 

At this moment, Nathalie’s partner brought 
her the water. She could have thrown it over 
him in her wrath at his untimely approach; for, 
although she was ashamed In her heart of listen¬ 
ing, and a little angry, too, whh her mother for 
telling of her foolish ftwioy, still' she longed to 
know what Victor had been going to say. Sho 
was rather short with her devoted admirer, and 
as soon as she could make an excuse for leaving 
him, she ran alone across the way t6 their cot¬ 
tage, and making her way to hor little room, 
unlocked the box where she kept her jewels, and 
put them on—earrings, necklace, bracelets: and 
holding her wax candle high, she tere off all the 
flowers except those in her hair, and then flelt 
frightened. “ I suppose 1 ought to have asked 
mamma’s permission,” she thought. “ I want to 
go back, and see what will happen; but I must 
go first and tell her.” 

She did so, and received only a gentle reproof. 
“ I think it would be best not to go back to the 
room,” said her mother. “Your dress has been 
noticed, and there would be much comment, if 
this change should be observed.” 

“ But my card is foil,” urged Nathalie. 

“ You must beg off,” replied her mother. “ I 
will make your excuses. Draw your wrap 
around you, and sit a little more out of the air.” 

As Nathalie obeyed, the admiral stepped up, 
drawn by tbe stones, she instantly thought. 
“Will you walk with me?” he asked. “The 
night is divine, and the moon just rising.” 

“ Yes, go,” whispered her mother, “for then 
you’ll not be seen, with the jewels.” 
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The girl accepted his arm, and they prome¬ 
naded the verandahs for some time, in the half¬ 
gloom. Suddenly the admiral said: 

“ Will you go with me down to the beach ? It 
is but a step, or two, down the elifh, and we can 
have the moonrise to ourselves, away from this 
noise and stir.” 

She consented and they went. They passed a 
fisher-boat, drawn up from the tide, and found, 
farther on, a rude bench. “ I always wish,” she 
said, as they sat down, side by side, “ whenever 
I see that moon-path of light over the sea, that 
I could sail right up the silver way, and go on 
always, always, never getting there.” 

“Where?” 

“ Nowhere—I mean anywhere. Oh, I don’t 
know what I mean. It is only a feeling, not a 
thought Don’t you ever have it?” 

“ Perhaps I do,” he laughed; “ but your ex¬ 
pression is vague, and I am not sure.” 

Her wrap had been drawn close about her, but 
it slipped back as she spoke, and the moonlight 
fell op the greenish-white lustre of the stones. 
Her companion started; then, after a moment's 
silence, said: 

“ Those stones have a history. Have you ever 
heard it?” 

“ Yes; mamm a told me before she let me wear 
them.” 

“Well,” he went on slowly, “I have a fancy 
to claim them back. I love them—I want them.’ ’ 

“ Oh, no I” cripd Nathalie. “ I could not part 
with them—don’t ask it. Almost from the time 
1 was a baby I have loved them. You can’t care 
for them as I do. When I was a little thing, I 
would be good for any length of time, only to 
have a peep at them, and once went 

away, and before she left she -said: ‘ Nathalie, 

if you are a good child while I am gone I will let 
you see the pretty stones when l return, and I 
may even let you try them on.’ And I was good 
all that week with that hope before me, and felt 
myself well repaid when mamma kept her 
promise. No, I will not part with them.” ] 

But he only smiled as he quietly took the \ 
flowers from her hair, and threw th em into the 
moon-path over the sea. Baying: ! 
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141 Yon, forsooth, a flower ? Nay, my love, a Jewel— 

Jewel at no mercy of a moment in yonr prime. 

Time may fray the flower-face: kind be time or cruel. 
Jewel, from each facet, flash your laugh at time l* ’* 

Nathalie looked at him in wonder. 

He went on: “ Since you care so much for 

this set let me tell you that it is incomplete. 
There was one thing belonging to it that I kept 
back. I have it here.” " 

“ What is it V* asked Nathalie. “ Show it me, 
quick 1” 

“ I will, if you agree to wear it on my own 
conditions.” 

“ I agree to anything,” she answered, rashly, 
“only don’t keep me waiting.” 

He drew a tiny case from his pocket, and open¬ 
ing it, took out a ring. One clear aqua marine 
was held in the same curious setting. 

“ Qh!” she exclaimed, “ bow lovely I I 
always noticed one place in the red case where 
nothing would fit, and mamma said she didn’t 
know what belonged there.” 

“ Will you wear it?” he asked, looking down 
into her dark, trustful eyes. 

“ To keep always ?” 

*<Yes.” 

“And I needn’t give you back all these 
others ?” 

“ Why, that’s as you choose to consider it. A 
man’s wife generally shares everything with him, 
dues not she?” 

“A man’s wife! What are you talking 
about?” 

“You agreed to my conditions?” 

“ Well, yes; I suppose so.” 

“ Then this is your engagement ring.” 

Nathalie was silent. 

“ What’s the matter ?” he demanded. 

“ I think you might ask me if I want to be 
engaged to you, without taking it for granted.” 

“Well, do you?” 

“Of course.” 

The moon-path glimmered and widened until 
the rays fell over two happy heads; the waves 
sung low songs full of love werds; Bad the stone 
in Nathalie’s ring sparkled, glittered, tinted 
green, and flashed white. 
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Fab In the west, 

Above the minuet’s ember glow, 

The purple donds have gone to rest, 
And other*, like huge banka of enow. 
Are drifting overhead. 


At snch a tight, 

All nature stands like one entranced. 
And, flattered by the sunset’s light, 
fta beauty Is ten-fold enhanced 
By all the blushing red. 
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* CONTI NOTED FROM PACK 207. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

When Mr. Francis Barold called to pay his 
respects to Lady Theobald, after partaking of her 
hospitality, Mr. Burmistone accompanied him. 
And upon almost every other occasion of his 
presenting himself to her ladyship, Mr. Burmis- 
tonc was his companion. 

It may as well be explained, at the outset, 
that the mill owner of Burmistone Mills was a 
man of decided determination of character, and 
that upon the evening of Lady Theobald’s tea he 
had arrived at the conclusion that he would spare 
no effort to gain a certain end he felt it would 
add to his happiness to accomplish. 

“I stand rather in awe of Lady Theobald, as 
any ordinary man would,” he had said, drily, to 
Barold, on their return to his house; “but my 
awe of her is not so great yet, that I shall allow 
it to interfere with any of my plans.” 

Have you any especial plan?” inquired Bar- 
old, carelessly, after a pause. 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Burmistone. “ Several. 
I should like to go to Oldclough rather often.” 

“ I feel it the civil thing to go to Oldclough 
oftener than I like. Go with me.” 

“I should like to be included in all the 
invitations to tea for the next six months.” 

“ I shall be included in all the invitations, so 
long as I remain here, and it Js not likely you 
will be left out in the cold. After you have 
gone the rounds once, you won’t be dropped.” 

“Upon the whole it appears bo,” said Mr. 
Burmistone. 14 Thanks! ’ * 

So, at each of the tea-parties following Lady 
Theobald’8, the two men appeared together. The 
small end of the wedge being inserted into the social 
strata, the rest was not so difficult. Mrs. Burnham 
was at once surprised and oveijoyed by her dis¬ 
coveries of the many excellencies of the man they 
had so hastily determined to ignore. Mrs. Aber¬ 
crombie found Mr. Burmistone’s manner all that 
could be desired. Miss Piper expressed the highest 
appreciation of his views upon feminine education, 
and “ our duty to the Young in our chargein¬ 
deed, after Mrs. Egerton’s evening, the tide of 
public opinion turned suddenly in his favor. 


Public opinion did not change, however, as far 
as Octavia was concerned. Having had her 
anxiety set at'rest by several enoonraging pater¬ 
nal letters from Nevada, she began to make up 
her mind to enjoy herself, and was, it is to be 
regretted, betrayed by her youthful high spirits 
into the committing of numerous indiscretions. 
Upon each festal occasion, she appeared in a new 
and elaborate costume; she accepted the atten¬ 
tions of Mr. Francis Barold os if it was the most 
natural thing in the world that they should be 
offered; she joked—in what Mrs. Burnham 
designated 44 her Nevada way”—with the Rev¬ 
erend Arthur Poppleton, who appeared more 
frequently than had been his habit, at the high 
teas. She played croquet with that gentleman 
and Mr. Barold day after day, upon the grass 
plot, before all the eyes gazing down upon her 
from the neighboring windows; she managed to 
coerce Mr. Burmistone into joining these inno¬ 
cent orgies; and in fact, to quote Miss Piper, 
there was “ no limit to the shamelessness of her 
unfeminine conduct.” 

Several times much comment had been aroused 
by the fact that Lucia Gaston had been observed 
to form one of the party of players. She had 
indeed played with Barold, against Octavia and 
Mr. Poppleton, on the memorable day upon which 
that gentleman had taken his first lesson. 

Barold had availed himself of the invitation 
extended to him by Octavia, upon several occa¬ 
sions, greatly to Miss Belinda’s embarrassment. 
He had dropped in, the evening after the curate’s 
first call. 

11 Is Lady Theobald very fond of you ?” Octavia 
had asked, in the course of this visit. 

“ It is very kind of her, if she is,” he replied, 
with languid irony. 

44 Isn’t she fond enough of you to do anything 
you ask her?” Octavia inquired. 

44 Really, I think not,” he replied. 44 Imagine 
the degree of affection it requires. I am not fond 
enough of any one to do anything they ask me.” 

Octavia bestowed a long look upon him. 

44 Well,” she remarked, after a pause, 44 1 be¬ 
lieve you are not. I shouldn’t think so.” 
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Barold colored very faintly. 

“I say/’ be said, 44 is that an imputation, or 
something of that character? It sounds like it, 
you know.” 

Octavia did not reply directly. She laughed a 
little. 

44 1 want yon to ask Lady Theobald to do 
something,” she said. 

41 1 am afraid I am not in such favor os you 
imagine,” he said, looking slightly annoyed. 

44 Well, I think she won’t refuse you this 
thing,” she went on. 44 If she didn’t loaAlie me 
bo I would ask her myself.” 

He deigned to smile. 

“Does she loathe you?” he inquired. 

44 Yes,” nodding. 44 She would not speak to 
me if it wasn’t for aunt Belinda. She thinks I 
am fast and loud. Do you think I am fast and 
loud?” 

He was taken aback, and not fbr the first time 
either. She had startled and discomposed him 
several times in the course of their brief acquaint¬ 
ance, and he always resented it, priding himself 
in private, as he did, upon his coolness and im¬ 
mobility. He could not think of the right thing 
to say just now, so he was silent for a second. 

44 Tell me the truth,” she persisted. 4< I shall 
not care—much.” 

44 1 do not think you would care at nlL” 

44 Well, perhaps I shouldn’t. Go on. Do you 
think I am fhst?” 

44 1 am happy to say I do not find yon slow.” 

She fixed her eyes on him, smiling faintly. 

44 That means I am fast,” she said. 44 Well, no 
matter. Will you ask Lady Theobald what I 
want you to ask her ?” 

44 1 should not say you were fast at all,” he 
said, rather stiffly. 44 You hare not been edu¬ 
cated as—as Lady Theobald has educated Miss 
Gaston, for instance.” 

44 1 should rather think not,” she replied. 
Then she added very deliberately: 44 She has 
had what you might call very superior advan- 
. tages, I suppose.” 

Her expression was totally incomprehensible 
to him. 8he spoke with tho utmost seriousness 
and looked down at the table. • 

44 That is derision, I suppose,” he remarked, 
restively. She glanced up again. 

44 At all events,” she said, “there is nothing to 
laugh at in Lucia Gaston.* Will you ask Lady 
Theobald ? I want you to ask her to let Lucia 
Gaston come and play croquet with us on Tues¬ 
day. She is to play with you against Mfr. Pop- 
pleton and me.” 

44 Who is Mr. Poppleton?” with some reserve. 
He did not exactly fancy sharing his entertain¬ 


ment with any ordinary outsider. After all 
there was no knowing what this little American 
might do. 

“He is the curate of the church,” undisturb¬ 
edly. 44 He is’ very nice, and little, and neat, 
and blushes all over to the toes of his boots. He 
came to see aunt Belinda, and I asked him to 
come and be tanght to play.” 

44 Who is to teach him ?” 

I am. I have taught at least twenty men in 
New York and San Francisco.” 

44 1 hope he appreciates your kindness.” 

44 1 mean to try if I can make him forget to be 
frightened,” she said, with a gay laugh. 

It was certainly nettling to find his air of re¬ 
serve and displeasure met with such inconse¬ 
quent lightness. She never beemed to recognize 
the subtle changes of temperature expressed in 
his manner. Only his sense of what was due to 
himself prevented bis being very chilly indeed, 
but as she went on with her gay chat, in utter 
ignorance of his mood, and indulged in some very 
pretty airy nonsense, he soon recovered himself, 
and almost forgot his private grievance. 

Before goipg away he promised to ask Lady 
Theobald’s indulgence in the matter of Lucia’s 
joining them in their game. One speech of Octa- 
via’s connected with the subject he had thought 
very pretty, as well as kind. 

44 1 like Miss Gaston,” she said. 44 1 think we 
might be friends, if Lady Theobald would let us. 
Her superior advantages might do me good. 
They might improve me,” with a little laugh. 
44 And I suppose I need improving very much. 
All my advantages have been of one kind.” 

When he had left her, she startled Miss Be¬ 
linda terribly. 

44 1 bave been asking Mr. Barold if he thought 
I was fast,” she said. 44 And I believe he does 
—in fket, I am sure he does.” 

44 £h, my dear, my dearl” ejaculated Miss 
Belinda, 44 what a terrible thing to say to * gen¬ 
tleman ! What will he think ?” 

Octavia smiled one of her calmest smiles. 

44 Isn’t it queer how often you say that?” she 
remarked. 44 1 think I should perish if I had to 
pull myself up that way as you do. I just go 
right on and never worry. I don’t mean to do 
anything queer, and I don’t see why any one 
should think I do.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Lucia was permitted to form one of the 
players in the game of croquet, being escorted to 
and from the scene by Francis Barold. Perhaps 
it occurred to Lady Theobald that the contrast of 
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English reserve and maidenliness with the free Then suddenly she.glanced up at him. 

and easy manners of young women from Nevada, | “That is sly, isn’t it?” she said, “Some- 

might lead to some good result. < times 1 think I am very sly* though I am sure it 

“ I trust your conduct will be suoh as to show ; is not my nature to be so. I would rather be 
that you at least have resided in a* civilised land,” .open and candid.” 
she said. “The men of the present day may; “ It would be better,” he remarked, 
permit themselves to be amused by young “You think so?” she asked, eagerly, 

persons whose demeanor might bring a blush to He could not help smiling, 

the cheek of a woman of forty, but it is not their “ Do yon ever tell untruths to Lady Theobald ?” 

habit to regard them with serious intentions.’” he inquired. “If you do, 1 shall begin to be 
Lucia reddened finely. She did not speak, alarmed.” 
though she wished very much for the courage to “ I act them,” she said, blushing more deeply, 
utter the words which rose to her lips. Lately “I really do—paltry sorts />f untruths, you 
she had found that now and then, at times, when know; pretending to agree with her when I 
she was roused to auger, speeches of quite a don’t, pretending to like things a little when I 
clever and sarcastic nature presented themselves hate them. I have been trying to improve 
to her mind. She was never quite equal to myself lately, and once or twice it has made her 
uttering them aloud, but sbe felt that, in time, very angry. She says I am disobedient and 
she might, because of course- it was quite an disrespectful. She asked me, ( one day, if it 
advance in spirit to think them, and face even was my intention to emulate Miss Ootavia 
in imagination, the probability of astounding and Bassett. That was when I said 1 could not help 
striking Lady Theobald dumb with their audacity. •feeling that I had wasted time in practising.” 

“ It ought to make me behave very well,” she She sighed softly as she ended, 

wus saying now, “ to have before me the altern&r in the meantime, Ootavia had Mr. Poppleton 

tive of not being regarded with seritjurintentions. and Mr. Francis Borold upon her hands, and 
I wonder if it is Mr- Poppleton or Fr&nciB was endeavoring to do her duty as hostess by 
Barold who might not regard me seriously, both of them. If it had been her intention to 
And I wonder if they are any coarser in America captivate these gentlemen, she could not have 
than we can be in England when we try.” complained that Mr. Poppleton was * wary or 

She enjoyed the afternoon very much, perticu- difficult game. His first fears allayed, his down- 
lariy the latter part of it, when Mr. Bnrmistone, ward path was smooth, and rapid in proportion^ 
Who was passing, came in, being invited by When be had taken hm departure with tine little 
Ootavia across the privet hedge. Having paid silk puree in his keeping, he bad carried under 
his respects to Miss Belinda, who sat playing k» clerical vesta warmed and thrilled heart. It 
propriety under a laburnum tree, Mr. Burmis- was a heart which, it must be confessed, was of 
tone crossed the grass plot to Lucia herself. She the most inexperienced and susoeptible nature, 
was awaiting her “turn,” and laughing at the A little man of affectionate and gentle disposition, 
ardent enthusiasm of Mr. Poppleton, who, under he had been given* from his earliest youth, to 
Ootavia’s direction, was devoting all his energies indulging in timid dreams of wild future bliss— 
to the game; her eyes were bright, and she had of bliss represented by some lovely Being whose 
lost, for the time being, her timid air of feeling ideals were similar to his own* and who preferred 
herself somehow in the wrong. the wealth of a true affection to the glitter of the 

“I am glad to see you here,” said Mr. giddy throng. Upon one or two oocasions, he 
Burmistone. bad even worshipped from afar; but as on each 

“ I am glad to be here,” she answered. “ It of these eeoaeio&B his hopes had been nipped in 
has been suoh a happy afternoon. Everything the bud by the union of their olpect with some 
has seemed so bright and—and different.” hollow worldling, his dream had, so far, never 

“‘Different’ is a very good word,” he said, attained very serious proportions. Sinoe he had 
laughing. taken up his abode in Stowbridge, he had felt 

“It isn’t a very bad one,” she returned, himself a little overpowered by circumstances. 
“And it expresses a good deal.” It had been a source of painful embarrassment 

“It does indeed,” he commented. to him to find his innocent presence capable of 

“ Look at Mr. Poppleton and Octavia—” she producing contusion in the breasts of young 
began. ladies who were certainly not more guileless than 

“ Have you got to ‘ Octavia,’ ” he inquired. himself. He had been conscious that the Misses 
She looked down, and blushed. Egerton did not continue their conversation with 

“ I shall not say * Octavia’ to grandmamma.” freedom when he chanced to approach the group 
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they graced, and he had observed the same 
thing in their companions—an additional circum¬ 
spection of ddmeanor, so to speak, a touoh of 
new decorum whose object seemed to be to protect 
tiiem from any appearance of imprudence. 

44 It is almost as if they were afraid of me,” 
he had said to himself, once or twice. “Dear 
me! I hope there is nothing in my appearance 
to lead them to—” 

He was so much alarmed by this dreadful 
thought, that he had ever afterwards approached 
any of these young ladies with a fear and trem¬ 
bling which had not added either to his comfort 
or their own; consequently, his path had not 
been a very smooth one. 

“ I respect Hie young ladies of 8towbridge,” 
he remarked to .Octavia,. that very afternoon. 
44 There are some very remarkable young ladies 
here—very remarkable, indeed. They are inter¬ 
ested in the chiuteh, and the poor, and the 
schools, and indeed in everything—which is most 
unselfish and amiable. Young ladies have 
usually so much to distract their attention from 
such matters.” 

44 If I stay long enough in Stowbridge,” said 
Octavia, 44 1 shall be interested in the church, 
sod the poor, and the schools.” 

It seemed to the curate that there had never 
been anything so delightful in the world as her 
laugh and her unusual remarks. She seemed to 
him so beautiful, and so exhilarating, that he 
forgot all else but his admiration for her. He 
eqjoyed himself so much, this afternoon, that he 
was almost brilliant, and excited the sarcastic 
comment of Mr. Francis Barold, who was not 
enjoying himself at all. 

44 Confound it 1” said that gentleman to himself, 
as he looked on. 44 What did 1 come here for ? 
TMa style of thing is just what I mighty have 
e^Pttted. She is amusing herself with that 
poof little cad now, and I* am left in the cold. 
I suppose that is her habit with the young men 
in’Nevada.” * 

He had no intention of entering the lists with 
the Reverend Arthur Poppleton, or of concealing 
the fact that he felt that tills little .Nevada flirt 
was making a blunder. The Booner she knew it 
the better for herself; bo he played his game as 
badly as possible, and with much dignity. 

But Octavia was so deeply interested in Mr. 
Poppleton’s ardent efforts to do credit to her 
teaching, that she was apparently unconscious of 
all else. She played with great cleverness, and 
carried her partner to the terminus, with an 
eager enjoyment of her s1$l quite pleasant to 
behold. She made little darts here and there, 
advised, directed and controlled his movements, 
Yol. LXXVII.—18. 


I and was quite dramatic in a small way wbefl he 
made a failure. 

Mrs. Burnham, who was superintending the 
proceeding, seated in her own easy chair, behind 
\ her window-curtains, was roused to virtuous 
indignation by her energy. 

44 There is ne repose whatever in her manner,” 
she said. 14 No dignity. Is a game of croquet a 
matter of deep moment ? It seems to me that it 
is almost impious to devote one’s mind so wholly 
to a mere means of recreation.” 

44 She seems to be enjoying it, mamma,” said 
Miss Laura Burnham, with a feint sigh. Miss 
Laura had been looking on over her parent’s 
shoulder. 44 They all seem to be enjoying it. 
See how Lucia Gaston and Mr. Burmistone are 
laughing. I never saw Lucia look like that be¬ 
fore. The only one who seems a little dull is 
Mr. Barold.” • • 

44 He is probably disgusted by a freedom of 
manner to which he is not accustomed,” replied 
Mrs# Burnham. 44 The only wonder is that he 
has not been disgusted by it before.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Ths game over, Octavia deserted her partner. 
She walked lightly, and with the air of a victor, 
to where Barold was standing. She Was smiling 
and slightly flushed, and for a moment or so 
stood fanning herself with a gay, Japanese fan. 

44 Don’t you think I am a good teacher?” she 
asked, at length. 

44 1 should say so,” replied Barold, without 
enthusiasm. 14 1 am afraid I am not a judge.” 
She waved her fan airily. 

44 1 had a good pupil,” she said. Then she 
held her fan still for moment, and turned fully 
towards him. 44 1 have done something you 
don’t like,” she said. 44 1 knew I had.” 

Mr. Francis Barold retired within himself at 
once. In his present mood it really appeared 
that she was assuming that he was very much 
interested indeed. # 

44 1 should scarcely take the liberty upon a 
limited acquaintance,” he began. 

She looked at him steadily, fanning herself 
with slow, regular movements. 

“Yes,” she remarked. “ You’re mad. I 
knew you were.” 

He was so evidently disgusted by this observa¬ 
tion that she caught at the meaning of his lAok, 
and laughed a little. 

“Ah!” she said, 44 that’s an American word, 
ain’t it? It sounds queer to you. You say 
4 vexed’ instead of 4 mod.’ Well, then, you are 
vexed.” 

44 If I have been so clumsy ae to appear* ifl- 
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huthored,” he said, “ I beg pardon. Certainly I 
have no right to exhibit such unusual interest in 
your conduct.” 

He felt that this wu rather decidedly to the 
point, but she did not seem overpowered at all. 
She smiled anew. 

“Anybody has a right.to be mad—I mean 
vexed,” she observed. “ I should like to know 
how people would live if they hadn’t. I am mad 
—I mean vexed—twenty times a day.” 

“ Indeed?” was his sole reply. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I think its real mean in 
you to be so cool about it, when you remember 
•what I told you the other day.” 

“ I regret to say I don’t remember, just now. 
I hope it was nothing very serious.” 

To his astonishment she looked down at her 
fan, and spoke in a slightly lowered voice. 

“ I told you that I wanted to be improved.” 

It must be confessed that he was mollified. 
There was a softness, in her manner, which 
amased him. He was at once embarrassed and 
delighted. But at the same time, it would not 
do to commit himself to too great a seriousness. 

“ Oh 1” he answered, “ that was a rather good 
joke, I thought.” 

“ No, it wasn’t,” perhaps even half a tone 
lower. “ I was in earnest.” 

Then she raised her eyes. 

“If you told me when I did anything wrong, 
I think it might be a good thing,” she said. 

He felt that this wns quite possible, and was 
also struck with the idea that he might find tho 
task of mentor—so long as he remained entirely 
non-committal—rather interesting. Still he 
could not afford to descend at once from the 
elevated stand he had taken. 

44 1 am afraid you would find it rather 
tiresome,” he remarked. 

“I am afraid you would,” she answered. 
“ You would have to tell me of things so often.” 

“Do you 'mean seriously to tell me that you 
would take my advice?” he inquired/ 

“I mightn’t take all of it,” was her reply, 
“but I should take some—perhaps, a great 
deal.” 

“Thanks,” he remarked. “I scarcely think 
I should give you a great deal.” 

She simply smiled. 

“I have never had any advice at all,” she 
said. “ I don’t know that I should have taken 
it, if I had—just os likely as not I shouldn’t; 
but I have never had any. Father spoiled me. 
He gave me all my own way. He said he didn’t 
care, so long as I had a good time, and I must 
say I have generally had a good time. I don’t see 
how I oould help it—with all my own way, and no 


one to worry. I wasn* t sick, and I could buy any¬ 
thing I liked, and all that—-so I had a good time. 
I’ve read of girls, in books, wishing they had moth¬ 
ers to take care of them. I wish 1 had a mother,” 
she said, with a little pathos; “ but not exactly^ 
take care of me. I should like one to love, and 
pet, on the contrary. I can take care of myself. 
1 must say, too, that I don’t think some mothers 
are much of an institution. I know jjirls who 
have them, and they are always worrying.” 

He laughed in spite of himself, and though 
she had been speaking with the utmost serious¬ 
ness and naivett, she joined him. 

When they ceased, she returned suddenly to 
the charge. 

“Now tell me what I have done, this after¬ 
noon, that isn’t right,” she said; “that Lucia 
Gaston wouldn’t have done, for instance. I say 
that because I shouldn’t mind being a little like 
Lucia Gaston—in some things.” 

“ Lucia ought to feel gratified,” he commented. 

“ She does,” she answered. “ We had a little 
talk about it, and she was as pleased as could be. 
I didn’t think of it in that way until I saw her 
begin to blush. Guess what she said.” 

“ I am afraid I can’t.” 

“ She said she saw so many things to envy in 
me, that she could scarcely believe I wanted to 
be at all like her.” 

“It was a very civil speech,” said Barold, 
ironically. “ I scarcely thought Lady Theobald 
had trained her so well.” 

“She meant it,” snid Octavia. “You mayn’t 
believe it, but she did. I know ^hen people 
mean things, and when they don’t.” 

“ I wish I did,” said Barold. 

Octavia turned her attention to her fan. 

“ Well, I am waiting,” she said. 

“ Waiting ?” ho repeated. 

“To be told of my fhults.” 

“ But I scarcely see of what importance my 
opinion can be.” 

“ It is of some importance to me—just now.” 

The last two words rendered him really impa¬ 
tient, and it may be spurred him up. 

“ If we are to take Lucia Gaston as a model,” 
he Baid, “ Lucia Gaston would possibly not have 
been so complaisant, in her demeanor towards 
our clerical fHend.” 

“Complaisant!” she exclaimed, opening her 
lovely eyes. “When I* was actually plunging 
about the garden, trying to teach him to play. 
Well, I shouldn’t call that being complaisant.” 

“ Lucia Gaston,” he replied, “ would not jay 
that she had been * plunging’ about the garden.” 

She gave herself a moment for reflection. 

“That’s true,” she remarked, when it was 
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over, “she wouldn’t. When I compare myself 
with the Stowbridge girls, I begin to think I 
must say some pretty awful things.” 

Barold made no reply, which caused her to 
laugh a little again. 

“ You daren’t tell me,” she said. “ Now do I ? 
Well, I don’t think I want to know very particu¬ 
larly. What Lady Theobald thinks will last 
quite a pood while. Complaisant!” 

“ I am sorry you object to the word,” he said. 

“Ah, 1 don’t!” she answered. “I like it. 
It sounds so much more polite than to say I was 
flirting and being fast.” 

“ Were you flirting?” he inquired, coldly. 

He objected to her ready serenity very much. 

She looked a little puzzled. 

“ You are very like aunt Belinda,” she said. 

He drew himself up. He did not think there 
was any point of resemblance at all between Miss 
Belinda and himself. 

She went on without observing his movement. 

“You think everything means something, or 
or is of some importance. You said that just ns 
aunt Belinda says, 4 What will they think ?* It 
never occurs to me that they’ll think at all. 
Gracious ! Why should they ?” . # 

“ You will find they do,” he said. 

“ Well,” she said, glancing at the group gath¬ 
ered under the laburnum tree, “just now aunt 
Belinda thinks we had better go over to her, so 
suppose we do it. At any rate I’ve found out 
that I was too complaisant to Mr. Poppleton.” 

When the party separated for the afternoon, 
Barold took Lucia home, 'and Mr. Burmistone 
and the curate walked down the street together. 

Mr. Poppleton was indeed most agreeably ex¬ 
hilarated. His expressive little countenance 
beamed with delight.. 

“What a very charming person Miss Bassett 
is,” he exclaimed, after they had left the gate. 
44 What a very charming person indeed.” 

“Very charming,” said Mr. Burmistone, with 
much seriousness. “A prettier young person I 
certainly have never seen ; and those wonderful 
gowns of hers— 

“ Oh!” interrupted Mr. Poppleton, with 
natural confusion. “ I—I referred to Miss 
Belinda Bassett; though, really, what you say is 
very true. Miss . Octavia Bassett—indeed—I 
think—in fact, Miss Octavia Bassett is quite — 
one might almost say even more charming than 
her aunt.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Burmistoneperhaps 
one might. She is less ripe, it is true ; but that 
is an objection time will jemove.” 

“There is such a delightful gaiety in her 
maimer,” said Mr. Poppleton; “ such an ingen¬ 


uous frankness; such a—a—such spirit! It— 
quite carries me away with it—quite.” 

He walked a few steps, thinking over this 
delightful gaiety and ingenuous frankness, and 
then burst out afresh. 

“ And what a remarkable life she has had, too! 
She actually told me that, once in her childhood, 
she lived for months in a gold-diggers’ camp— 
the only woman there. She says the men were 
kind to her, and made a pet of her. She has 
known the most extraordinary people.” 

In the meantime, Francis Barold returned 
Lucia to Lady Theobald’s safe-keeping. Having 
done so, he made his adieus, and left the two 
to themselves. Her ladyship was, it must be 
confessed, a little at a loss to explain to herself 
what she saw, or fancied she saw, in the manner 
and appearance of her young relative. She was 
persuaded that she had never seen Lucia look as 
she looked this afternoon. She had a brighter 
color in her cheeks than ufeual, her pretty figure 
seemed more erect, her eyes had a spirit in them 
which was quite new. She had chatted and 
laughed gaily with Francis Barold, as she 
approached the house, and after his departure, 
she moved to and fro with a freedom not habitual 
to her. 

“ He has been making himself agreeable to 
her,” said my lady, with grim pleasure. “ He 
can do it, if ho chooses; and he is just the man 
to please a girl—good-looking, add with a fine, 
domineering air.” 

“ How did you enjoy yourself?” she asked. 

“Very much,” said Lucia. 41 Never more, 
thajik you.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated my lady. “And which of 
her smart New York gowns did Miss Octavia 
Bassett wear ?” 

They were at the dinner-table, and instead of 
looking down at her soup, Lucia looked quietly 
and steadily across the table at her grandmother. 

“She wore a very pretty one,” she said. “ It 
was pale fewn-color, and fj/ted her like a glove. 
She made me feel very old-fashioned and badly 
dressed.” 

Lady Theobald laid down her spoon. 

“ She made you feel old-fashioned and badly 
dressed—you!” 

“Yes,” responded Lucia. “She always does. 
I wonder what she thinks of the things we wear in 
Stowbridge.” And she even went to the length 
of smiling a little. 

11 What the thinks of what is worn in Stow¬ 
bridge !” Lady Theobald ejaculated. “ She! 
May I ask what weight the opinion of a young 
woman from America—from Nevada—is supposed 
to have in Stowbridge?” 
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Lucia took a spoonful of soup, leisurely. 

“I don’t think it is supposed to have any,” 
she said; “but—but I don’t think she minds 
that. I feel as if 1 shouldn’t if I were in her 
place. I have always thought her very lucky.” 

“ You have thought her lucky !” cried my lady. 
“ You have envied a Nevada young woman, who 
dresses like an actress, and loads herself with 
jewels like a barbarian? A girl whose oonduct 
towards men is of a character to—to chill one’s 
blood!” 

“They admire her,” said Lucia, simply. 
“More than they admire Lydia.Egerton, and 
more than they admire me.” 

“ Do you admire her?” demanded my lady. 

“Yes, grandmamma,” replied Lucia, courage¬ 
ously. “ I think 1 do.” 

Never hod my lady been so astounded in her 
life. For a moment. Lady Theobald could 
scarcely speak. When she recovered herself, 
she pointed to the door. 

“Go to your room,” she commanded. “This 
is American freedom of speech, I suppose. Go 
to your room.” 

Lucia rose obediently. She could not help 
wondering what her ladyship’s course would be, 
if she had the hardihood to disregard her order. 
She really looked quite capable of carrying it 
out forcibly herself. When the girl stood at her 
bodroom window, a- few minutes later, her 
cheeks were burning, and her hands trembling. 

“I am afraid it was very badly done,” she 
said to herself. “ I am sure it was; but—but it 
will be a kind of practice. I was in such a 
hurry to try if I was equal to it, that I didn’t 
seem to balanoe things quite rightly. I ought to 
have waited until I had more reason to speak 
out. Perhaps there wasn’t enough reason then, 
and I was more aggressive than I ought to have 
been. Octavia is never aggressive. I wonder if 
I was at all pert. I don’t think Octavia ever 
means to be pert. I felt a little as I meant to be 
pert. I must learn to balanoe myself, and only 
be cool and frank.” Then she looked out of the 
window, and reflected a little. 

“ I was not so very brave, after all,” she said, 
rather reluctantly. “I didn’t tell her Mr. 
Burmistone was there. I daren’t have done 
that. I am afraid I am sly—that sounds sly, 
lam sure.” 


CHAPTER X Y 11. 

“Lady Theobald will put a stop to it,” was 
the general remark. “It will certainly not 
occur again.’ ’ 

This was said npon the evening of the first 
gathering upon Miss Belinda’s grass plot, and at 


the same time, it was prophesied that Mr. 
Francis Barold would soon go away. 

But neither of the prophesies proved true. 
Mr. Francis Barold did not return to London,, 
and, strange to say, Lucia was seen again and 
again playing croquet with Ootavia Bassett, and 
| was even known to spend evenings with her. 
j Perhaps it might be that an appeal made by 
{ Miss Belinda to her ladyship had caused her to 
| allow of these things. Miss Belinda* had, in 
{: foot, made a private call upon my lady, to lay 
her case before her. 

“ I feel so very timid about everything,” she 
said, almost with tears, “ and so fearfril of 
trusting myself, that 1 really find it quite a trial. 

; The dear child has such a kind heart—I assure 
you she has a kind heart, dear Lady Theobald— 
and is so innocent of any intention to do wrong 
—I am sure she is innocent—that it seems cruel 
to judge her severely. If she had had the 
benefit of such training as dear Lucia’s, I am 
convinced that her conduct would have been 
most exemplary. She sees herself that she has ( 
; faults—I am sure she does. She said to me, 

| only last night, in that odd way of hers—she 
had been sitting, evidently thinking deeply, for 
some minutes—and she said, * I wonder if I 
shouldn’t be wiser, if I was more like Lucia 
Gaston.’ You see what turn her mind must have 
taken. She admires Lucia so much.” 

“Yesterday evening, at dinner,” said Lady 
Theobald, severely, “Lucia informed me that 
admired your niece. The feeling seems to be 
mutual.” 

Miss Belinda colored, and brightened visibly. 

“Did she indeed?” she exclaimed. “How 
pleased Octavia will be to hear it. Did she in¬ 
deed ?” Then warned by a chilliness and lack of re¬ 
sponse in her ladyship’s manner, she modified her 
delight, and becamo apologetic again. “These 
young people are more—are less critical than we 
are,” she sighed. “ Octavia’s great prettiness—” 

“I think,” Lady Theobald interposed, “that 
Lucia has been taught to feel that the body is 
corruptible, and subject to decay, and that mere 
beauty is of small moment.” 

Miss Belinda sighed again. 

“That is very true,” she admitted, depreca- 
tingly; “ very true indeed.” 

“It is to be hoped that Octavia’s stay in 
Stowbridge will prove beneficial to her,” said 
her ladyship, in her most judicial manner. “ The 
atmosphere is wholly unlike that which has 
surrounded her during her previous life.” 

“I am Bure it will prove beneficial to her,” 
said Miss Belinda, eagerly. “The companion¬ 
ship of well-trained and refined young people 
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cannot fail to be of use to her. Such a com¬ 
panion as Lucia^ would be, if you would kindly 
permit her to spend an evening with us now and 
then, would certainly improve and modify her 
greatly. Mr. Francis Barold is—is, I think, of 
the same opinion—at least, I fancied I gathered 
as much from a few words ho let fall.” 

44 Francis Barold,” repeated Lady Theobald. 
14 And what did Francis Barold say?” 

44 0f course, it was very little,” hesitated 
Mias Belinda; M toat**4)ut I could not help 
seeing that he was drawing comparisons, as it 
were. Octavia was teaching Mr. Poppleton to 
play croquet, and she was rather exhilarated, 
and perhaps exhibited more—freedom of manner, 
in an innocent w*J—quite in an innocent, 
thoughtless way—than is exactly customary, and 
I saw Mr. Barold glance from her to Lucia, who 
stood near; and when I said, 4 You are thinking 
of the contrast between them.’ He answered, 

4 Yes, they differ very greatly, it is trueand 
of coarse, I knew that my poor Octavia oould 
not have the advantage in his eyes. She feels 
this herself I know. She shocked me, the other 
day, beyond expression by telling me that she 
had asked him if he thought she was really fast, 
and that she was sure he did. Poor child, she 
evidently did not comprehend the dreadful 
significance of such terms.” • 

44 A man like Francis Barold does understand 
their significance,” said Lady Theobald, 44 and it 
is to be deplored that your niece cannot be taught 
what her position in society will be if such a 
reputation attaches itself to her. The men of the 
present day fight shy of such characters.” 

This dread clause so impressed poor Miss Be¬ 
linda by its solemnity that She could not forbear 


repeating it to Octavia afterwards, though it is 
to be regretted that it did not produce the effect 
she had hoped. 

‘‘Well, I must say,” she observed, “that if 
some men fought a little shyer than they do, I 
shouldn’t mind it. You always do have about 
half-a-dozen dangling around, who only bore 
you, and who will keep writing you to go to 
places and sending you bouquets and asking you 
to dAnce when they can’t dance at all, and only 
tear your dress, and stand on your feet. If they 
would 4 fight shy,* it would be splendid.” 

To Miss Belinda, who certainly had never been 
guilty of the indecorum of having any member of 
the stronger sex 44 dangling about” at all, this 
was very trying. 

44 My dear,” she said, 44 don’t say ‘you always 
have;’ it—it really seems to make it so personal.” 

OctAvia turned round and fixed her eyes won- 
deringly upon her blushing countenance. For a 
moment she made no remark, a marvellous 
thought shaping itself slowly in her mind. 

“ Aunt Belinda,” she said, at length, 44 did no¬ 
body ever—” 

“ Ah, no, my dear. No, no, I assure yon,” 
cried Miss Belinda, in the greatest possible trepi¬ 
dation. 44 Ah, dear, no! Such—such things 
rarely—very rarely happen in—in Stowbridge— 
and besides I couldn’t possibly have thought of 
it. I couldn’t, indeed 1” 

She was s+ overwhelmed with maidenly con¬ 
fusion at the appalling thought, that she did not 
recover herself for half an hour at least. Octavia 
feeling that it would not be safe to pursue the 
subject, only utterod one word of comment: 

“Gracious I” 

[to m ooisnxuxD.], 
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Pass* the dainty, wAxen eyelids 
O’er the eyes now blind tn death. 

Kiss the lips that fist are stiff bring, 

Through them comes no fainting breath. 
Nevermore those eyes will open, 

On this sunuy world below, 

Ne’er thoae lips, with sweet caresses; 

Win yon from your weight of woe. 

Fold the little hands like snowflakes, 1 
On the pulseless, marble breast 
8trew the couch with purest blosso m s^ 

She baa found 44 eternal rest” 

Angels seem to hover o’er her. 

Shedding brightness on the flowers, 

She h safe among their number, 

Hem u another morn than ours.” 


T GONE BEFORE^ 

A. D DAILEY, 

Now they safely bear her with-them, 
Through the shining, golden street 
Hark, they join the glorious anthem, 
Swelling round the Saviour’s feet 
See, He lifts her to His bosom. 
Welcomes her to share His lore. 
Loud and loader swells the chorus, 
Binging through the courts above. 

She left all her pain and sorrow, 
When she left thin form of clay. 

We hare still the empty casket, 

God has called the gem away. 

So we feel we have not lost her, 
Chough to us she may not come, 
For we'll find her up in heaven. 

When the angels bear us home. 
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She held the letter to the fire-light, and read 
it, to herself, half aloud: 

Dear Old Nell : 

Victory perches on my banner I Have got my 
leave, and will be with you, Tuesday night. I 
bring an offering with me, in tlie shapo of my 
chum, Jack Morris. But I warn you, that, if 
you dare to confide to me, that 44 he is perfectly 
lovely,” 44 so charming,” or 44 too sweet for any¬ 
thing,” you may prepare for instant death. 
Upon my word, the poor fellow is utterly worn 
out by the attentions and appreciations of your 
fair sex. I daily render thanks to the powers 
that be, that my womenkind are cast in a differ¬ 
ent mould. I shan’t tell you any more about 
him: you may explore for yourself. Kiss the 
blessed old madre for me. IIow I long to see her 
sweet face again. Affectionately, your brother, 

Tom. 

P. S.—By the way, I happened in upon Fanny, 
last evening. How awfully fond s^e is of you, 
Nelli Wouldn’t it be a happy thought, to have 
her down to the old shanty, next,, week? She 
might help to amuse Jack, who, by the way, is 
the only man she never flirts with. She’d come, 

I think: for that old imbecile, aunt Ma^ia, is 
going to have the house full of sixth cousins. 

T. S. P. 

What a pretty Kttle “genre” picture she made, 
as she knelt on the bear-skin rug, in front of the 
blazing wood-fire, in the old library. Her wavy ■ 
hair looked so bright, her dark eyes so earnest. 

The dancing flames lit up the picturesque olcL 
room, With its high wainscoting, ponderous book¬ 
cases, gleaming brasses, and quaint old china. 
The family portraits, in their tarnished frames, 
seemed to nod and smile in the Uncertain light, 
as they looked down on their little descendant. 

It was a charming old house, which had been 
in the Perrin family unoe the days of good old 
Geoffrey Perrin, gentleman, as he wrote himself, 
in the fashion of his times. He, with a number 
of other cavaliers, as loyal and reckless as him¬ 
self, after using his good sword 'in the last 
“ Prince Charlie’s” losing cause, had left “ Merrie 
England” for good and all, had landed in Virginia, 
and from there strayed up into sunny Maryland. 

The present Mrs. Perrin had been early left a 
widow, with two children, Tom and Nell. Tom 
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had the measles and whooping-cough, went to 
college, fell in love with his cousin Fanny, and 
then went to Bichmond, to be initiated into the 
mysteries of business; and* there he was, when 
he wrote his letter. < r 

Was Nell pretty ? Most people thought Fanny 
much prettier, for her cousin had a piquant 
little face, with her brown eyes and fluffy, blonde 
hair, and she looked like a little white kitten, 
and just as pretty, aud just as trustworthy. 
Nell looked a little like the girl, in Millais’ 44 Hu¬ 
guenot Lovers;” but it Was a resemblance only 
of expression, for Nell would have looked very 
much like everybody else, but for her eyes, 
which were gray; and which had a fashion of 
growing almost black, when she was in earnest. 

“What a Bhamel” she thought, taking up 
Tom’s letter once more. “ I did think we should 
have hifii to ourselves; and here he bringB this 
man ; and then wants Fanny asked. One thing 
is certain, Fanny shall not make an idiot of my 
boy, the disinterested old goose. 4 Might help 
amuse Morris,’ indeed! Well, at any rate, I 
shall feast my eyes on the 4 one man Fanny won’t 
flirt with.* Query: is it won't, or taritf But I 
must go and read Tom’s letter to mother.” 

Tom’s letter was no sooner read, than all was 
settled, and a telegram sent to Fanny: 41 Mamma 
sends love, and won’t you come down with Tom, 
Tuesday night?” The next morning came 
Fanny’s answer. 44 1 shall be delighted, but 
can’t come until next day.” 

Tuesday night came, and with it Jack Morris, 
and Tom. Nell and Mrs. Pdrrin were impatiently 
waiting in the hall, when the wheels of the dog¬ 
cart were heard, rambling along on the frozen 
ground. Nell could stand it no longer. Forget¬ 
ful of her usual stateliness, she rushed to the 
door, and threw herself into the arms of the first 
comer, whom, in the dark, she hardly saw. 
44 Lucky beggar you, Jack!” cried Tom. Nell 
blushed furiously at her mistake. Jack Morris, 
for once discomposed, pulled his moustache, and 
gazed at the ceiling; while Mrs. Perrin looked 
volumes of rebuke. Nell, to cover her confusion, 
pounced upon Tom, and bore him off triumph¬ 
antly, leaving Mr. Morris to her mother’s mercy. 

44 Now for it, Nell,” said Tom. 41 I’m prepared 
for as.y amount of enthusiasm. A perfect Apollo, 
etc. Say it, and let’s have the agony over.” 
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44 Do be sensible, Tom,” said Nell, pleadingly. 

14 1 haven’t seen you for so long. If you mean 
Mr. Morris, I’ve hardly looked at him; bet he 
seems disgustingly like other men.” 

44 Ye gods and little fishes,” ejaculated Tom, 

44 Jack Morris like other menl Why, it’s blas¬ 
phemy 1” And with affected solemnity, drawing 
Nell to him, and sinking his voice to a tragic 
whisper, he said, 44 He’s worth a million, and— 
you’d have no mother-in-law—he’s single—he 
paints—he oopiee musio—and,” dropping high 
tragedy, 44 he's an awfully good fellow.” 

“Tom,” said Nell, impatiently, 44 1 hate him 
already. If there is a bore, it is a piece of 
perfection I Tell me about Fanny.” 

At this, all Tom’s cheerfulness vanished, and 
a perplexed look came over his jolly face. 

44 By Jovel Nell, I don’t know. One day, 
she’s everything that’s cheering to me; the next, 
upon my word, ice itself! One thing is sure 
though, little woman, that kind of thing stops 
now. I’m going to put it to the,touch, and 4 win 
or lose it all.’ If it’s all right, I shall be the 
happiest fellow alive. If not—” here Tom 
turned away, with a kind of catch in his voice. 

Nell went to him, tears standing in her eyes. 

44 Tom,” she said, 44 kiss me, this instant. You’re 
a dear boy. Now, go dress for dinner.” 

At dinner, Nell had an opportunity of finding 
out whether Jack Morris was 44 so .disgustingly 
like other men” or not, for Tom took entire 
possession of his mother. Nellie, to her disgust, 
found herself beginning to like their guest, lie 
was so thoroughly well-bred, and (for s&e hated 
to confess it even to herself;) undeniably clever. 

Presently, she became conscious that Tom was ; 
looking at her, as if to say, 44 Didn’t I tell you 
so?” The charm was broken, from that moment. 
She became stiff and reserved, at once. The 
change was so marked, that poor Jock thought, 
that in some stupid way, he had said something 
very dreadful. So he sat, meditating, in a 
melancholy manner, as to what it was. 

It was a relief to all, when they adjourned, not 
to the drawing-room, hut to Tom’s pet room, the 
library. Here, with the curtains closely drawn, 
the room lighted only by the flickering Are, a 
feeling of rest and comfort came over all. Tom 
alone talked, with unabated energy. Finally, 
even he seemed to yield to the ppell, and stared 
with the rest at the crackling logp. 

44 Are you building castles .in* the fire* Mr. 
Morris ?” asked Nell, at last, lop&ng at him. 

44 No, Miss Perrin,” he qajd, gravely. , 44 I’ve 
seen too many fall. I never plan now—rl drift.” ; 

There was a tone of fatness, in bis voioe, 
which surprised Nellie. 44 Is no one perfootly 


happy?” she thought. 44 What trouble can he 
have?” 

Then Tom spoke. 

44 By the bye, Morris,” he said, 44 you know 
my oousin, Miss Bennison, is coming, to-morrow 
—you know her very well, don’t you?” 

Jack Morris started. 44 Is Miss Dennison your 
cousifi, Tom?” he said, in a tone of the greatest 
surprise, and—thought Nell—dismay. 

44 You’re great allies, Tom says,” she remarked, 
turning to him. 

44 Of coarse,” he answered, laughing in a 
somewhat embarrassed way. 44 Of course, if 
Tom says so, it’s soand then he quickly added, 
as if in dread of the subject’s being-continued, 
44 . Won’t you sing to me, Miss Perrin?” 

Nell rose, immediately, saying, laughingly, 
44 Mamma brought me up, Mr. Morris, to 
absolutely fly to the piano, when asked, and to 
stay there, until implored to desist, by my 
exhausted hearers. So I warn you.” 

. Nell, as she spoke, began to play. She played the 
few opening chords to Beethoven’s 44 Adelaide,” 
and then her glorious contralto, tremulous with 
its own richness, filled the room with melody. 
She sang that noblest of all love songs, as Jack 
Morris had neycr imagined it could be sung— 
with tears in her eyes, and in her voice, too! 
When she finished* there was perfect silence, for 
a few moments. Even Tom had nothing to say. 
Then Jock bent over her, and said, iu a low tone: 
44 How can I thank you, for the happiness you 
have given me?” 

44 Please, don’t try,” she answered, turning 
her face, flushed with emotion, up to him. 44 I’m 
so ashamed of myself. 1 never will sing that 
song, before anybody, again. I always make 
an exhibition of myself/’ 

“Don’t say that,” Jack replied, seriously. 
44 It is a relief to find anybody, in the nineteenth 
(^entury, who loses herself, and her hearers, for 
an instant. You sing as if you, at least, believed 
in some things, in the possibility of a grande 
passion, for instance.” 

44 And why not?” she said, the blood crimson¬ 
ing her face. “ H probably sounds awfully 
romantic; but I do. I think there are glorious 
possibilities in every one. In nine cases out of 
ten, they are smothered, however, and people 
go through life missing something; and not 
knowing what it is.” 

He looked earnestly at her. 44 Yes,” he said, 
44 1 thought so too—once—but now—I think it is 
a mistake to foal very much about—anything. 
Very few people, anyway, are worth the trouble.” 

44 1 don’t agree with yon,” she replied, quickly. 
44 1 would as soon be an oyster, and doze with it: 
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that is vegetation, not life. If I hate, I do it 
thoroughly. If I ever—that is,” and blushing 
violently, she concluded, bravely, “ I’m always 
very fond of my friends.” 

A look of amusement cam*; over liis face, as 
she wound up so confusedly; and then, sobering 
down, he said, looking gravely at her, “ I believe 
you would.” 

They talked on, Nell playing stray chords 
every now and then, until roused by Tom’s 
voice. “Morris, old fellow,” he cried, “when 
you get through, let us have a smoke.” 

“ What time is it?” asked Nell. 

“ Half-past eleven,” answered Tom, severely. 

“ What on earth have you two been talking about ? 
It acted like a lullaby on me, for I’ve been ; 
fast asleep.” 

“ I don’t doubt that Mr. Morris had the same 
desire, Tom,” said Noll, glancing shyly at Jack. 

“ Do you think so?” he said, simply, detain¬ 
ing her hand in his, as she bade him good-night. 
Nell probably deemed a reply unnecessary, for 
she made none. 

“ He is disgustingly like other men, isn’t he, 
Nell?” said Tom, teasingly, following her out. 

“Hush!” said Nell, in an agony of fright, 
taking refuge in flighjL 

“And go Fanny comes, to-morrow,” she 
thought, with a sigh, as she put her head on her 
pillow, that night. 

The next morning, how it rained! Nell was 
down stairs first. Mrs. Perrin never made her 
appearance at breakfast. As the delinquents 
s&utered in, Nell was seated behind the urn. 

“ What do you think ?” she said, with a proud 
smile. “ I’ve been down stairs a whole hour.” 

“ Well, ’ said Tom, giving her a brotherly 
squeeze, “it was all the fault of Morris. Don’t 
spare him.” 

“I deny the charge,” sodd Jack, laughingly. 
“I appeal to you, Miss Perrin. Isn’t Toxq 
always late?” 

“ I never take sides,” she said, also laughingly, 
“until I know which is the stronger.” 

“And then,” added Jock,, as he took his 
coffee-cup from her* “like a woman, you side 
with the weakest.” 

“Yes, she would,” paid Tom, thoughtfully. 
“ She’s a good girl, Jack. The fair sex.goes in, 
generally, for the winning side. She doesn’t.?' 

“What treason, Tom,” said Nell, Woking at 
him, quickly. “ Won’t yea except FannyF* 

“No,” replied he, gravely. “I can’t— 

Morris looked from one to the other, with the 
strangest expression, and half began* to speak, 
then stopped. A feeling of constraint seemed to 
fall on the little trio, after this. They sat 


around the table in silence. Finally, Tom 
roused himself, with a effort. 

“ What a beastly day,” he growled, sauntering 
to the window. But we’ll shoot, all the same, 
won’t we, old fellow?” and he turned to Jock. 

“You may,” returned Jack, “but I once 
made a solemn resolution never to shoot, if it 
rained: I might catch cold, you know,” he said, 
stretching his long legs under the table. 

Tom stood, with, ineffable disgust imprinted 
on his face, and then his scorn burst forth. 

“Don’t be an ass. Jack 1 Are you going to 
stay, like a great mollycoddle, in the house?” 

“1 am,” said the mollycoddle, placidly. 

What a happy day they bod 1 A long morning 
over the piano, Nell singing plaintive little 
English ballads, in harmony with the slowly 
dripping rain outside. He—fbr Jack had a 
charming baritone—sang some of those spirited 
old Jaoobite love-songs, which, in spite of their 
dash and recklessness, have a plaintive refrain, 
that makes the eyes grow dim, and the breath 
come quickly. 

As he finished, he said, quietly, “ Do you 
remember Francis the First, after the battle of 
Pavia, • tout eet perdu, fore Fhormeur ’ t Well, I 
think that should have been the legend of the 
Cavaliers, who certainly staked all, and lost 
all—but honor.” 

“ They saved the better part,” said Nell, softly. 

\ “ Where do you think honor ends, and Quixo- 

| tism begins ?” said he. “ Has a man a right to 

I throw away his life’s happiness,"perhaps the hap¬ 
piness of some one else, fbr a mere scruple ?” 

His face was fall of passionate appeal. 

“ How can I answer you?” said Bhe, almost 
solemnly, for she was moved by the trouble m 
his face. And suddenly, then, a great liking 
o«me over her fbr this man. “I wish I conld 
help you,” she added,* gently. 

He looked at her steadfastly, for a moment; 
and then rising, sauntered towards the window. 
“ What a selfish brute I am,” said he, in a harsh, 
uneven voice, “ to borb you with my troubles 1” 
They stood together, for awhile, looking out at 
the fast-flying clouds, and the cheerless, Winter 
landscape. A feeling of dreariness, of depres¬ 
sion, came, like a cloud, over Nell’s spirits. 

“ Why can’t it always be sunshine?” she said. 
“ For the same reason that one can't always 
be happy,” he answered, half-bitterly. “ Why 
oam't le-day last forever?” he whispered, bend¬ 
ing down and looking into her dark eyes. 

“ Ah,” said She, cofeflftsedly, “ you would soon 
long for the Sun to set.” 

“ Miss*NelUe,” saM he, earnestly, “Won't you 
i promise me one thing ? It Is no matter what 
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may happen, or how things may seem, you will 
believe me, when 1 tell yon, that this is, and 
always will be y the happiest day of my life.” 

Nell looked up at him, her color coming and 
going, “ 1 shall always believe yon, Mr. Mor¬ 
ris,” she said, simply; and then went upstairs, 
her heart beating happily; but through it all, 
she was thinking, “and Fanny comes, to-night.” 

He stood, watching her disappear up the old 
oak staircase, and then turned away. “ What a 
scoundrel I an,” he muttered, angrily. “ Vet 
was ever man so placed before!” And Nell’s 
earnest impassioned face rose before him. ‘‘ She’s 
a woman worth living for, and dying for, too,” 
he thought, with a sigh, as he paced up and down 
his room; and be, too, was thinking, “and 
Fanny comes, to-night.” 

And Fanny came. A sound of carriage wheels, 
opening and shutting of doors, a rustle of dying 
skirts, a coquettish glance for Tom, and then she 
saw—Jack Morris, leaning against the door. A 
quick change passed over her face. All the 
vivacity went out of her manner.. Jack came 
immediately forward, and they shook hoods 
silently. Then she said, with an effort: “I didn’t 
know you were here, Mr. Morris.” 

“ I didn’t know it myself, until just before my 
departure,” he answered, constrainedly. 

Nell stood aside, watching the two, feeling that 
there was* something not in the common order of 
things taking place, until Fanny turned &round r 
and cried, “ Nell, Where are yon ? won’t you take 
me upstairs? I’m so tired, and sueb an object.” 

They were no sooner upstairs, than Fanny 
said, in an unnat ural kind of voice, “ Nellie, why 
didn't you tell me he was hare?” 

“Who? Do yeu mean Mr. Morris? Why, 
on earth, should I?” She said this, with such 
genuine surprise, that Fanny seemed non-plussed 
for the moment. She walked to the glass, then 
bock to Nell. 

“ Why aren’t yon always with me?” she said, 
with a nervous Httle laugh. “You know I 
always used to call you * my conscience,’ At. school. 
I believe then there might be a possibility of my 
doing right.” 

Fanny'8 conduct was so strange, her tnawnev 
so odd, that Nell, completely astounded, simply 
stood and stared at her. 

“ Nell,” said Fanny, fretfully, “you - look like 
a statue, ahd with just about as much sympatby.” 

“Fanny,” said Nell, reusing herself with an 
effort, and pfetihg both hands on her Httle 
cousin’s shfiddsos, “ you know I would do any¬ 
thing for yen, dear! Won’t you teU me what is 
the trouble?” . 

“Dear me,” said Fanny* with an «uneasy 


laugh, “how foolish we are! I suppose you 
would, Nell, do anything for me, jf there were 
any occasion. 1 don’t know what the matter is 
with me. I’ve had the blues so awfully lately. 
Now give me a kiss, and run aftfey, or we’ll both 
be late to dinner.” 

Nell saw that, in spite of Fanny's effort at her 
old self, there were tears in her eyes, and that 
she oould hardly command her voice. “ What 
was the matter, and why was Fanny’s manner so 
peculiar So Mr. Morris ?’ ’ And then Nell thought 
of the afternoon that had just passed. “ What 
did he mean, when he asked her to believe in 
him?” She felt as though in a dream, as she 
went slowly to her room. Everything and 
everybody seemed so changed. 

She sat thinking so long, that she was.late, 
and found them all in the drawing-room, when 
she entered. Fanny was there, charmingly 
dressed, aud radiant with smiles. Nell hardly 
recognised her melancholy cousin, in the 
piquante little personage, levelling pretty glances 
at honest Tom, who was evidently more fascinated 
than ever, and chattering brightly to Jack 
Morris, who was leaning wearily against the 
mantel I 

Nell felt a sudden pang, as she looked at the 
trio, so comfortable, and happy without her. 
“How mean of me,” she thought. “I can't be 
jealous of Fanny. Tom has always worshipped 
her, and how could anyone help admiring her?” 
And she looked again at Fanny’s bright little 
face, her dainty hands and feet, and her bewitcli- 
tng little affectations. 

Feeling guiltily conscious of a shade of cold¬ 
ness in her manner, Nell exerted herself, and 
said to Mr. Morris, as they went out to dinner, 
“ Isn’t she charming?” 

“Very,” he replied, coldly. Again she was 
ashamed of herself, at the mean feeling of 
satisfeotion, that she experienced, at his cold 
assent. 

When half through dinner, Fanny looked up, 
“ Oh,” she said, Nell! Emily Hill sent you so 
UMich'itve, and said she was going to insist on 
your making her a visit.'* 

Before Neft could 'Speak, Mrs. Perrin, one 
broad beam of satisfaction, interrupted. “ How 
very kind of her,” she sHid. “I shall be so 
glad to have Nell go. Pokr child, she'll be glad, 
too! Won’t you, dear V 9 

“No, Mamma,” said Nell, promptly, but 
quietly. “I don't care to visit Emily Hill. I 
know her very slightly.” 

“Why don’t yon say frankly, Nell,” said 
Fanny, with a vexed littlb laugh, “that your 
likiug ib as Might as your acquaintance? I 
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never could understand jour prejudice against 
Emily Hill.” 

“Well, then,” said Nell, good-temperedly, 

“ don't let us discuss itl” 

“ You know, Mr. Merris,” continued Fanny, 
s'peaking to him, but not looking at him, (Nell \ 
had noticed that she seemed to avoid meeting | 
his eyes), “Nell is like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, unchangeable. If Bhe were to j 
die for it, to-night, she would be feithful to her j 
likes and dislikes. For my part, 1 can’t imagine j 
why, because you like a person, to-day , you \ 
must necessarily like him, to-morrow l Do you ?” 
said she, appealing plaintively to them all. S 

Every one laughed, with the exception of Tom, j 
who alone did not seem to be amused at Fanny’s i 
naive and novel complaint. I 

After dinner, Nell had to go to the housekeeper’s 
room, to give her orders for the next day, for < 
Mrs. Frye had the rheumatism. Nell was \ 
detained for some time. As she walked back, 
along* the passage way, Bhe heard voices. 
Unconsciously she paused, to listen where the \ 
voices came from. She heard Jack Morris j 
speaking slowly and sternly. \ 

“Il’s a contemptible position,” he said, “and 
I insist upon your putting an end to it.”. } 

For the moment, Nell was stunned. Then, \ 
collecting all her faculties, sh% walked quickly \ 
on, and came upon Fanny and Mr. Morris, \ 
standing in the dimly lighted hall 1 

As they saw her, Jack started, and Fanny : 
murmured, confusedly, as she passed them: 

“I’ve been telling Mr. Morris all the gossip 
from town.” 

“ Yes?” said Nell, coldly. “How extremely < 
interesting!” j 

She went on to the library, where she found j 
Tom strumming on the window-pane, and gazing I 
out into the darkness. Her heart was like a j 
lump of lead. She could not understand herself. { 
Was it possible that she cared for this man, j 
whom she had known such a short time ? Then \ 
she looked at Tom’s unconscious back, and j 
thought of the manly, unselfish love he had j 
given Fanny; and she felt that she almost hated 
the girl. Just then the door opened, and Fanny 
entered, and behind her, Mr. Morris. 

“Is that you, Fanny?” said Tom, turning 
around, his boyish face all aglow. “ Won’t you { 
come'and look at my den, and see me smoke j 
my cigar?” \ 

Fanny hesitated, looking from Nell’s cold fece $ 
to Jack Morris. “Yes, I will, Tom,” she stem- j 
mered, at last, and followed him out of the room. ! 

Jack Morris stood for a moment, thinking J 
earnestly; and then, rousing himself with an I 




effort, he drew his chair up to Mrs. Perrin’s* 
who was peacefully knitting, the picture of 
placidity. NeU sat apart. Every now and then 
Mr. Morris appealed to her, trying to draw her 
into the conversation; but though she answered, 
it was always with some polite commonplace. 
After a while, she rose, and went to the piano, 
and sat there, playing stray chords and plain¬ 
tive low music. 

Suddenly she became conscious of Mr. Morris 
standing behind her; and turning, she*found 
that her mother had slipped out of the room, in 
her noiseless way.- Nell would have liked to 
leave, too; but she remembered that she was in 
her own house. The determination to do her duty, 
no matter how distasteful, was so evident in her 
face, that Jack almost laughed, in spite of himself. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” he said, 
politely. “ Can’t I induce you to sing for me?” 

“No,” she said, coldly, “I’m out of tune, 
to-night.” 

“With the world, or the people in it?” 

“With neither,” she replied, quickly, her 
eyes flashing. “With myself.” 

“So am I,” he said, gravely. As he spoke, 
their eyes met. Nell, in spite of herself, felt her 
scornful, contemptuous feelings melting away, as 
she looked up into his honest, manly face. 

“ Have you so soon forgotten what I asked 
you, this afternoon ? Won’t you believe in me ?” 
he said, earnestly. 

Nell made a final effort to be the Nell of ten 
minutes before. She rose from the piano. 

“Whatl” she said, with an unsuccessful 
attempt at a laugh. “Believe in your pretty 
little speeches, about a pleasant afternoon? 
Why, certainly 1 do! But I must go. Mamma 
may want something. You will amuse yourself, 
won’t you ?• Good-night.” 

As she spoke, he extended his hand, but she 
either would not, or did not see it, and walked 
towards the door. Then, some sudden impulse 
urged her to turn. He was standing where she 
had left him, looking after her, with what in 
his fece ? As she thought of it, her heart beat 
fester. Could he care for her? What did it all 
mean? 

That night, she cried herself to sleep. 

For a week’ things went on, in very much tha 
same way. Fanny and Tom indulged in pro¬ 
longed titc-a-tites, varied by Fanny* and Mr. 
Morris. Neither of them volunteered any expla¬ 
nation. Fanny seemed to avoid ever being left 
alone with Nell. As for Nell, she vai a changed 
girl. Her high spirits had vtAifsbeit. Not that 
she ever looked sad. But her manner was 
strangely different. She discharged her duties 
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as hostess, mindful of the most minute details 
regarding the comforts of her guests, and then 
left them to their own devices. 

She had given up all doubts now. She knew 
that she loved Jack Morris—loved him so that it 
was absolute suffering to her, to Bee him with 
Fanny. 

At the table, one evening, Jack looked up, 
and announced that he must leave them, the 
following day. 

The announcement had a peculiar effect upon 
them nil. Nellie grew a shade paler, if possible, 
Tom heard a sigh; could it be ‘of relief? Fanny 
looked half-frightened. Mrs. Perrin was the 
only one, who seemed to feel any regret. She 
broke into the awkward silence, and told Jack, in 
her gentle, motherly voice, “ how sorry she was 
to let him go, that she had come to think of him 
like a boy of her own.” Jack tried to answer. 
Bnt 4 his voice was husky, and then failed com¬ 
pletely ; and he took refuge in a glass of water. 

As they rose from the table, to go into the 
library, Nell lingered behind. Jack turned, 
and saw that she was standing, half-supporting 
herself against the old staircase. She looked so 
pale and wan, that he thought she was fainting; 
and sprang quickly to her side. 

44 What is it—darling—are you ill?” he cried, 
impetuously. 

Nell recovered immediately. 44 Nothing, Mr. 
Morris,” she said. “I’m afraid the room was 
too warm. Don*t let me detain you.” 

44 1 beg your pardon,” he said, stiffly, “but I 
thought you might need assistance.” And with 
a formal bow, he left her. 

After a few minutes, Nell went into the library, 
and found that the usual order of things was 
undisturbed: Mrs. Perrin and Jack were by the 
fire, Tom and Fanny absent, in the 44 Den.” 

44 Nell, dear,” said Mrs. Perrin, in her gentle, 
nnsuspicious way, “Tom and Fanny seem to 
have some awful conspiracy on foot. I heard 
her say to him, 4 1 can stand it no longer, I must 
tell you all.’ What can it be?” The spice of 
curiosity in her nature coming to the surface. 
44 Why don’t—don’t Jack and you put your heads 
together, and find out ?” 

Jack looked very uncomfortable. Nell’s face 
blazed, and then became startlingly pale. She. 
rose, and took refuge at the piano. Directly, sho 
beard Mrs. Perrin’s 44 good-night,” and could seq, 
even without turning, (for all her senses bcemed 
to be strangely acute), Jack kiss her mother's 
band. Then she heard quick, uneven footsteps ; 
and he was at her side. There was something 
determined, almost desperate, in his manner, 
different from his usual calm. 


44 You will sing, once more, to me—for the last 
time,” said he. 

“Yes,” she Baid, simply, without looking at 
him. 44 What shall I sing?” He made no reply. 
She began the first thing Bhe thought of, which 
happened to be 44 Kathleen Mavourneen.” She 
sang as she never had sung before, with an 
expression painful in its intensity. At first, she 
forgot herself—forgot Jack; but when, for the 
last time, she came to 

44 It may be for yean— 

And it may bo forever,” 

the whole thing rushed over her, and her voice 
faltered, then failed completely, and she burst 
into tears. 

Instantly Jack’s, arms were around her, and 
he was pressing passionate kisses on her face. 

44 My darling! yoU love me,” he whispered; 

; 44 look up, and tell me it is so.” 

Nell looked up. There was no need for words. 
He was looking at her, fixedly, despairingly, as 
a man would, who saw the thing he loved beat in 
the world,,vanishing from his sight forever. 

44 Great God !” he cried. 44 Do you know, that 
I have no right to look at you, or even to speak 
to you? I’m bound, hand and foot, to another 
woman.” Nell started. “It’s by a chain, that 
a word could break. Shall I speak it ? Say. 
My honor is in your hands.” 

Nell looked at him bravely. 44 Jack,” she 
said, “ is your word given ?” 

44 Yes,” he said, his voice husky. 

“Then,” she answered, 44 keep it. After 
to-night, we must part—forever.” % 

She .burst into an agony of tears, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. Ah I what was 
she giving up ? She knew it all—the long, long, 
hopeless years—and she did not hesitate—but it 
was breaking her heart. 

Jack stood, his face drawn, os if in physical 
suffering. He seemed to have grown years 
older, in the last five minutes. 

Neither of them will ever forget that evening. 

Even now, sometimes, Nell hears the fire 
crackle, and sees that old room, with its crimson 
draperies, and its gleaming brasses; and sho 
shivers, as she recalls her wretchedness! 

But footsteps sound along the corridor. Sho 
must make her escape. One last farewell. 
44 Good-night, my Nell,” says Jack. 44 For you 
are mine,” he adds, almost desperately. 

44 Yes, your9, Jack, in soul at least, no matter 
what happens,” she says, steadfastly. 

Safe in her own room, she looks at her flushed 
and agitated fhce. But, with all her misery, 
comes one reflection, Jack loves her, yes, loves 
her. Nothing can ever deprive her of that. As 
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“THE WILD, TANGLED LANES. 


> > 


she lies awake, for hours it seems to her, she < 
hears voices rising and falling down stairs. “ It | 
can’t be possible that Fanny is down stairs yet,” ] 
she thinks, at last. Just then, there comes a | 
tap at her door, and Fanny’s voice whispers, | 
“ May I come.in **’ 

Is it the moonlight, that streams into the room ? : 
Or what makes Fanny look so odd ? The girlI 
comes straight to Nell’s bedside, and falls on her j 
knees. Nell sits up. Is she dreaming ? ! 

“What is it, Fanny?’* she asks. “Are you I 
ill?” j 

“ Don’t, NeH|* Fanny says, with smothered ' 
sobs, “ don’t be good to me. You will despise ; 
me, when you know all. But I’ve tried to do ; 
right, at last. Do you know,” she said, suddenly, 
“ that, until to-night, I’ve been engaged to Jack 
Morris? Don’t say a word, till I’ve told you 
everything.” 

Nell listens, as Fanny tells her, how, when 
Jack Morris first came home from Europe, she 
fell #n love with him, or she thought she did. 

“ He was always very polite, and all that,” 
she says. “ You know his way, Nell. But he 
never thought of me, for a second, as a grown-up 
girl—a woman. His indifference piqued me,” 
here the babyish face began to look like itself 
again, “and I made up my mind to marry him. 
So, what do you think I did?” here an agony of 
shame came over her, and she buried her face on 
Nell’s shoulder, as if shrinking from sight. 

“Go on, Fanny, dear,” said Nell, encourag¬ 
ingly, trying to soothe her; for the girl’s whole 
fra ml was trembling with sobs. 

“It was at the Beech’s party,” Fanny said. 
“ Emily Hill thought of it—-and said it would be 
such a capital joke on the chivalrous Jack Morris. 
She said I didn’t dare to: and, Nell, believe me, 
I didn’t realize what I was doing. Emily went 


out into the conservatory, and saw Jock sitting 
on the little seat, behind those tall palms. You 
know the rock in front. Well, we went out there, 
Emily and I; and then I pretended to cry : and 
told Emily how awfully in love I was with Jack; 
that I was afraid that he didn’t care for me; and' 
all that; and then I pretended to see Jack for 
the first time; and, Nell, then I really did cry, I 
was so ashamed of myself. Emily went away, 
and we were left alone. Jack took my hand. 
Nell, I never will forget how good he was to me. 
He told me that he couldn't help overhearing, 
and that if I thought I cared for him—and then 
we were engaged. 

“Ever since,” with a great sob, “I’ve been 
trying to get courage enough to tell him. To¬ 
night, I told Tom all.” Fanny seemed to forget 
herself here, and a tender little look came over 
her face. “ And Tom was so good to me. But, 
oh, Nell, will he ever love me, in the same way, 
again ? Ho mode mo go to Jack, and tell him 
all. And now comes the splendid part of Jack's 
conduct, Nell. Do you know, that he knew 
everything? for Emily Hill told him; and he 
was never going to let me know. I never can 
forget it. Nell, Nell 1 What must you all think 
of me? Jack—” 

Nell took the poor, weak, little thing, in her arms. 

“ Hush, dear,*” she said, “you’ve done all you 
can now. You did not realize what you were 
doing.” And she looked down at *tlie weak, 
pretty face, and hushed her, as she would a sor¬ 
rowful child. 

“ WiU you forgive me, Nell—for Tom’s sakje?” 
whispered Fanny, creeping closer, at last. 

“ No, dear—for your own,” said Nell, as she 
gave her a long, long kiss. 

No more need bo said. But Jack did not go 
> the following morning. * 


“THE WILD, TANGLED LANES.” 

BY ALEXANDRE A. IEVINE. 


Where blooms the marsh-mallow, 

In waste field, or fallow, 

Or meadow with Iris so gay. 

In laues dcw-besptmgled, 

By fences all tangled 
With vines and wild roses—wo stray. 

Where ferns in dense masses, 

And thistles, tall grasses. 

And blackberry vine* white os snow. 
Where green willows quiver, 

And white poplars shiver, 

And fresh, woody seents oome and go. 


Where red-throated thrashes 
Are heard in the bushes. 

And cat-birds that chdtter and scold. 
The swift swallow dashes, 

The marsh blackbird flashes. 

The oriole blazes iil gold. 

Great heads of red clover, 

Droop drowsily over, 

In pastures that lie by the way. 

The daisy, dear fellow, 

And buttercups yellow— 

Oh! wild, tangled lanes where we stray. 
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MY EARLY MARRIED TRIALS 


BY MABGABET 8UTHEELAND. 


Habry had ^lived with his married sister, 
Maria, for nearly three years before his marriage; 
and he thought her a paragon of perfection, es¬ 
pecially as a housekeeper. I Bhall never forget 
the first time I took tea at her house. I found 
that Harry had not at all exaggerated the excel¬ 
lence of her cooking. He told me, as we walked 
home, that he hadn’t had such a supper since he 
left her; and, alas! I felt that it was but too true. 

From that day out, as a loving wife, I gave my 
whole enqpgies to the “ art and mystery of cook¬ 
ing.” I spent all my savings on cook-books, 
from Miss Leslie’s down. I even went so fhr a£ 
to invest five dollars for a “ Francatelli.” At 
last I thought I was competent to make a custard 
pie, one of Harry’s fhvorite dishes. I selected 
this as the safest thing to begin on. A little 
cream, a pinch of soda, another of salt, and some 
flour; anyone could do that, said I to myself. To 
my surprise, I found it no easy matter to get the 
crust safely established in a pie-tin; but I suc¬ 
ceeded at length; and having poured in the cus¬ 
tard, placed it in the oven. I had just done so, 
when I heard a knock at the door, and on open¬ 
ing it, found my sister-in-law 1 She had come 
out for a little shopping, and thought she would 
call in a while. I felt cold chills running over 
me.* What if she should stay to dinner? 

When I thought of my pie, I went out to look 
at it. What could be the matter ? There was no 
•ign of custard visible, but instead, thefe was a 
thin, brown crust over the top. 

In my astonishment, I exclaimed aloud, and 
Maria stepped out of the dining-room to see what 
was the matter. I wished that she had not been 
•o kind, but I asked her what made the pie look 
so. She told me I had made the crust too rich 
and too soft, and it had come to the top. I felt 
dreadfully mortified, but there was no help for 
it. Then she told me a lot about pie-making, 
and I ought to have been obliged to her. 

After the pie subject was disposed of, I mus¬ 
tered up courage to ask her how to nufke butter. 
Harry had bought a cow a few days before, and 
I hod promised to ask Maria for all the informa¬ 
tion I needed. 

I must say that Maria looked at me as if I were 
a natural curiosity. ‘‘Don’t you know how to 
make butter ?” she said. 

“ No,” I answered. • 


“ What in the world did Harry buy a oow for, 
then V* was her next question. 

“ He said I could not learn to make butter 
unless we had a cow,” I answered. Maria then 
very kindly gave me full and explicit directions 
about the management of the milk, from the 
time it entered the house, .till, as butter, it 
reached the table. 

I carefully noted down the exact quantity of 
salt to be used; half an ounce for each pound of 
butter. By the time the butter discussion was 
finished, it was so near noon, that Maria said she 
believed she’d stay {ill after dinner. 

I expressed my gratitude, and went about 
preparing dinner with a little more trepidation 
than usual. I wish that I had never read that 
string beans were improved by putting a tiny 
bit of soda in the water while they were cooking, 
or that a large spoonful of salt should be added 
to the water in which*potatoes were to be boiled. 

I don’t know how I made such a mistake, but 
I did—I am sure of it, or those potatoes would 
never have had such a peculiar taste, and the 
water wouldn’t have looked as it did—I jmt a 
large spoonful of soda in the potato water, and 
added a tiny bit of salt to the beans. Oh, dear 1 
Everything went wrong that day. Those poUktoes, 
how they did taste I The baker’s bread was 
dryer, and the butter a little stronger, than usual. 

When I went into the kitchen for my unfor¬ 
tunate custard pie, I left the door ajar, and I 
was sure my name was mentioned, more than 
once, during my absence. 

I didn’t mind much, but T thought that I 
would ask Harry what they were talking 
about, as soon as I had a chance. Of course, he 
would tell me. I didn’t see him till he came to 
tea, and then I asked, the first thing, what 
Maria had said about me at dinner time; and 
he wouldn’t tell me. 

I think that he only meant to teaze me, but I 
got provoked—so did he, for that matter—and 
Harry and I had our first quarrel. It was too 
dreadftil. Harry went out directly after tea, 
and didn’t come bftek till nine o’clock. 

I liked Maria less than ever after that, for she 
was the cause of the first quarrel between Horry 
and me; though a prejudiced observer might have 
said that I, or my curiosity, hod as much to do 
with it as Maria ’b remarks. 

( 801 ) 
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la fact, Harry hinted as much when we talked 
it over afterwards, but, alas! he considers Maria 
a perfect model. 

I hardly like to tell my experience in the butter 
department, for I made such a mistake the first 
time we churned. I don’t know what made me so 
stupid, but the awful fact remains, that instead of, 
putting half an ounce of salt to each pound of 
butter, I added half a pound of salt to each of the 
four pounds of butter. In blissful ignorance I 
made it into pretty little pats, and when I Bet 
the table for tea, that night, I put on some of my 
butter, as I proudly told Harry. 

He tasted it first, looked at me for an instant, j 
then took a drink of hot tea. 

“That butter I” he exclaimed. “What have ; 
you done to it ?” 

“Just what Maria told me to do,” was my ; 
reply. 4 

1 tasted it. It makes me thirsty now, to think ! 
how salt it was. 

I put my butter away, in anything but an en- « 
viable frame of mind. I have laughed about it a j 
good many times since, but I didn’t laugh that j 
night. 

I tried apple pies next* I determined t<v be 
very particular about the use of soda. I thought 
Maria had told me, during the pie discussion, 
that a heaping teaspoonful of soda was the proper 
allowance for one pie. It is needless to say that 
I was mistaken. 

I only intended to make two pies, bo I carefully 
measured two teaspoonfuls of soda, put it into 
the cream for the pie-crust, and proceeded, quite 
satisfied. 

I thought those pies looked a little queer, the 
first time I looked into the oven: they looked as 
if just coming down with an attack of jaundice. j 
The next time I looked at them, I deeided they 
had a very severe attack. In fact, I can think 
of nothing yellow enough to compare those pies ; 
to, and when I took them out of the oven, I don’t: 
know whether they ought to have been called 
yellow, or brown, or green. I have hated pies I 
ever since. 

Then I tried brown bread, but, when it came j 
out of the oven, it looked very much like under- j 
done clay mud. Maria had told me not to have j 


too hot a fire, and in my efforts to obey her I got 
the oven so cool that it hardly baked at all. 

When Harry came home, that night, and said 
that he was going to Nebraska, I felt so discour¬ 
aged about my housekeeping trials, that I said 
I was glad of it. I supposed, of course, that he 
was going to take me with him; but no, he 
couldn’t afford it, he said : he was only going on 
business. Jlis brqfher Amos had been dabbling 
in land speculations out there, and there was 
some trouble; he wasn’t well enough to go him¬ 
self, se Harry was going in his place. 

The worst was to come. Harry had accepted 
the invitation his brother had kindly given for 
I me to go, and spend the three weeks of his 
; absence with Maria and him. 

“What could I do?” Harry asked, ruefully, 

! when, in energetic language, I statSl my dis¬ 
approval of this* plan. “ Ydu could not stay 
I here alone.” 

Feeling the truth of this last remark, I 
becamo, in a measure, resigned to the situation, 
and at the appointed time meekly went to my 
brother-in-law’8 house. I am not sorry now that 
I did, for I learned quantities of things, foremost 
among them, how to make good bread. 

I also found that yeast cakes were dissolved in 
warm water before being used. I had, in my 
fruitless endeavors to make brown bread, simply 
broken them up a little, and added them in that 
state. 

I did not tell Maria of that triumph of 
intellect, and I Tcally should not like to have her 
read this. I do not think, however, there is 
much danger; for she has very little time to 
read, this fall. She is making a new rag carpet 
for her. dining-room, and has begun another 
quilt, (to exhibit at the County Fair next year,) 
in which the blocks are about half the. size of 
those in the one for which she obtained the First 
Prize, lost year. 

I have learned a good deal during this visit, 
hateful to me as it seemed at first. I have 
learned things I ought to havfc known, before 
I accepted Harry, and agreed to become his’ 
wife. And I hope, in consequence, that I have 
done, forever more, with Mt Fault Married 
Trials. 


LIFE. 

BT ROSE GERANIUM. 

A baby on the mother*! knee, 

A child at play, 

A man, with pulsea bounding free, 

A voiceless clay. 


And Life hath passed beyond tho west. 
The weary tread 

Goes out to boundless fields of rest, 

Oh, blessed dead 1 
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BT MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congroa, In the year 1879f by Mfaa Ann Stephens, In the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED r&OM PAGE 231. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Barnaby urged his boat out upon the water 
with slow and reluctant hands, after he parted 
from Myra and her little charge. Indeed, he 
rested for some time upon his oars, watching the 
road she had taken long after her figure had 
become invisible. Then, with a heavy sigh, and 
a dash of one hand across his eyes, as if angry 
with them for losing sight of her, he fell to work 
and urged the little boat homeward with long, 
vigorous strokes of the oars that relieved his 
heart by a fierce strain upon the body. 

The gray of dawn was just appearing in the 
west, when the lad swept cautiously into the ttilct 
on which his father's house stood, quiet and still as 
a bird’s nest before day break. All this bore a 
hopeful appearance to Barnaby, who scarcely gave 
a ripple to the water as he came in, and cable in j “ And the pot of bait ?” questioned Prime, with 
hand, leaped ashore close by a clump of weather- f a gleam in his eyes that Barnaby did not like, 
beaten fir trees that were crowded, like a quarrel- j “ No, not that. I got so fierce about the * 
some family, close down to the water. Around > apperatuser, that I flung the bait after it," 
the trunk of the nearest fir, Barnaby was about j answered Barnaby, making a desperate dash out 
to fasten his cable, when a man stepped out > of his entanglement. 

from the shadows behind the group, and touched “ And the white bait that were so abundant, 
him gently on the shoulder. Barnaby turned, \ that they insisted' on being caught—surely you 
and the man Prime stood before him, smiling j were not mad enough to fling them away too." 
graciously. j “ But I was,” answered the lad, now burning 

“Out bytimes," he saijl, with that air of { with defiance. “ Cleaned the whole concern out." 
patronage that made his presence remarkable ] Mr. Prime patted the boy gently on the 
anywhere. “Good lad, good lad! I hope the \ shoulder. “That will do," he said. “ I under- 
respectable old man in yonder understands jhe j stand it all, and like you the better for standing 
value of a son who gets out of his bed so early; \ by our girl, when she thought herself in trouble, 
but where have you been ?" It was like a brave young seaman that’s bound to 

“ Fishing," answered Barnaby, standing, be a captain on the high seas yet." 
unevenly, first on one foot, then on the other, Barnaby felt his own bosom swelling a little, and 
and tugging at his waist-band, as if determined his honest face grew crimson under this grand idea, 
to lift himself out of that courteous man’s “ Oh, that’s all nonsense J" he said, again 
society. “ Fishing," he added, finding the pro- standing uneasily on his feet. “ I haven’t stood 
cess ineffectual, and bracing up his courage to a by nobody, and a Bmall fishing-smack is the 
rank falsehood ; “ white bait swarming just now most I look forward to. Anyway, I don’t know 
—fighting each other, to get at the hook.” what yer mean generally." 

“ White bait ? Oh, yes! but I never heard “ Mew, my lad ? Why, of course, I mean to 
that they were caught in- the night.” thank you for taking care of that girl, who might 

“That’s ’cause you aint in the business; gents have done some harm to herself and the little 
isn’t expected to know." . one, if you hadn’t given her a lift in your boat. 

Prime took a step back, swelled his chest out, It is sad to think what a temper she has; it 
and gave a touch to his soiled necktie, as if \ might lead her astray, you know." 

. (303) 


| Barnaby hod been a mirror, and could reflect 
| his pompous elegance. 

“ That’s neither here nor there,” he said, with 
a gracious wave of the hand. “It’s the privi¬ 
lege of gentlemen to know everything; but you 
see that the best of us may fall a little short of 
it. Now I canU quite make out how you could 
have caught fish without tackle." 

“ Tackle J” repeated Barnaby, casting a forlorn 
look at his boat, which was empty as a last year’s 
bird’s nest. “Tackle. Oh I you mean pole and 
line. Why you won’t believe me, but them fish 
got so eager, that they just jerked the hull—” 

“ Apparatus,” said Prime, gently helping the 
lad to a word. 

“Yes, apperatuser; thank you Bir. They 
just did that—pole, line and hook.” 
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“No, Mr. Prime. I don’t pertend to nothing j Barnaby drew a deep breath, and crept close 
—not a thing.” j to the man, like a bird under the charm of a ser- 

“Ah.! there comes a generous heart upper- i pent, and waited, open mouthed, while he 
most,” answered Prime, throwing one arm over J went on: 

the lad’s shoulder. “This is the sort of thing I was planning for 

Barnaby twisted himself from under the \ my girl, as I came along from the gate-house, 
caressing embrace, protesting: j “Says I, ‘If that fine young fellow saves her 

“ Not a bit, not a bit. I haven’t got no heart Tfrom running about the country in the mad way 
to speak on.” she is capable of, this shall bo his reward. All 

“ Not when you tdok our Myra in, carried the I want to know is that the beautiful creature is 
little one down to the boat, wrapped her up safe. Let him convince me of that, and his 
warm and comfortable? Not when you rowed j fortune is made.’ It was for this I came. It 
for dear life to a safe place on the coast, where j was for this I waited under the fir trees-.—but I 
she could hide herself till a boat or tug came j must be sure that you have left her in a safe 
along? Not when you gave her money ? Don’t j place.” 

bldsh. Don’t say no. You did it, my. generous \ Here Mr. Prime leaned against the fir 4 rce, 
lad. You did it, and for that. I honor you. \ and took out his handkerchief, quite overcome 
Why, it shall be my pleasure to pay it back, a j with his own eloquence. 

thousand-fold some day, when wo build a palace “ Jg ghe safe? have pity on a father’s feelingp 
—a little palace, I assure you—where the old and tell me that,” he cried out, removing the 
mansion was, and open up a new style of living, j handkerchief from his eyes with a sudden 
Then, if a certain fine fellow should come to me, \ flourish. 

and say, ‘Mr. Prime, I know that you are aj “Oh, Mr. Prime, die’s safe enough—” 
gentleman of birth and family—a landholder in \ Here Barnaby broke off, conscious that his 
the island, and all that—and I am only a born j words led to a betrayal of Myra’s trust, 
fisherman; but still I love that bright and j “But where? remember, I have two children 
beautiful girl of yours—for she is beautiful. j astray.” 

Now don’t you think so, Barnabas?” Barnaby was silent.. 

“Think so? rather!” exclaimed Barnabas, j “The officers of the law are out in search of 
• wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. “I her.” 
should like to see the fellow that dared to say j “*No !” 

she wasn’t.” # j “Scouring the coast. If I fail to find her be- 

“ Entirely so/’ continued Prime. “Well, if a j fore they do, she may be cast into prison for 

certain person should oome to me in that way, do j kidnapping.” 

you think I should not remember this night, when j Barnaby turned deadly pale. Prime saw it, 
you were the only friend my girl dared to trust, at \ and went on. 

a time when the whole island was in a state of mad- j “I only want to make her understand that it 
ness about lost children, and she might have been is a loving father that wants to bring her home 
taken up before I could have come to save her? I to a mother brimming over with tenderness, who 
No, my lad, never 1 Henry Prime is made of bet- j will receive her with open arms.” 
ter stuff than that. He will be far more likely to j A look of incredulity came into the lad’s pale 
say, • Here, my fine fellow, is money for a ship; j face. 

go and select the finest vessel that can be got. “ Or if she will go, it must not be without a 
Officer her yourself, select your own crew, go in as \ father’s blessing.” 

commander, and toko that girl out on a bridal j Here Prime took out his handkerchief again. • 
.cruise up the Mediteranean, if you like.’ ” j “ His blessing and a solemn warning against 

“ Where’8 that?” questioned Barnaby, in a < the danger she is in. You cannot know how 

low, awestruck voice, “Where’s that?” j careful we have been to keep her out of harm’s 

“ The loveliest sea in the world ; blue as the way, but who will take care of her now ?” 

•ky, with shores that are heaped up with Here a sob broke from behind the handkerchief 
flowers.” that went to Barnaby’s heart.. 

“She loves flowers,” whispered Bsynaby in “If you wish well for the girl—” 
the depths of his heart. “ As if I didn’t!” 

“With cities, uid castles, and palaces on its “If you don’t want some handsome young 
banks, to be hired for nothing, and orange swell from some of the watering places to pick 
orchards that a couple just married might sit her up by the wayside, and carry her off— there’s 
under, and he peel oranges for her. Ml day long.” plenty of ’em that would be glad of the chanoe^-” 
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Barnaby’s fist doubled, fiercely, and bis fhce 
burned. 

“If you don’t want this to happen, tell me 
where the girl is.” 

Barnaby was greatly troubled; his lips trem¬ 
bled, his eyes were full of irresolution.’ He oast 
suspicious glances at his tempter, but did not 

speak. 

“Or,” said Prime, noting these changes, “if 
you hare promised not to do that, let us get into 
the boat, and take me along the coast to the 
place where you left her.” 

A singular gleam of light came into Barnaby’s 
eyes. He looked at the sky. The faintest possi¬ 
ble rose tinge was melting into the soft gray of 
the east. He looked toward the house; all was 
quiet there. There was danger in it jf lie left 
that man to follow the clue he had secured. A 
swift horse, urged in the right direction, would be 
sure to overtake Myra. That pursuit must be 
prevented at any cost of time or trouble. 

“Wait till I have warned father,” he said, 

“ then we will put off. I never promised not to 
take any one in my boat. Wait till I rouse the 
old manj” 

Prime fell back against the fir tree, and laughed 
quietly, while the lad went to the house and re. 
turned again, looking animated and resolute. 

No preparation was necessary. Prime stepped 
into the boat, and seated himself with a soft, 
crafty smile creeping about his mouth. Barnaby 
followed, fastened his oars in the rowels, and 
began cleaving the water vigorously os if he had 
not been hard at work all night. For a time he 
went straight out to sea, then turned, and took 
his course more leisurely along the coast. Prime 
had watched this manoeuvre with some distrust 
at first, but when the boat changed her course, he 
seemed more at ease, and sot with half-closed eyes 
regarding the lad with soft, cat-like satisfaction. 

“ You had a long pull overnight,” he observed, 
as point after point along the coast appeared and 
vanished under the slow pull of Barnaby’s oar. 

“ Rather,” answered the lad; “ that’s why 
we have to take things a little easy now. One 
pair of oars can’t be 'spected to do everything.” 

“ Oh, take your time! this slow, easy motion 
is really delicious. It’s pleasanter here than 
anywhere else till the Southampton boat comes 
in sight. Then we must be ready for a strong 
pull.” 

Barnaby made no reply; he had been keenly 
watching the man, and saw in his countenance 
a look of crafty satisfaction that warned him of { 
danger. By this time, he reflected, Myra must \ 
be nearing the little port at which the boat j 
would put in, on its way from Ventnor; if he l 
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reached that point, which was evidently the 
object of his companion, it would be to intercept 
her, probably on the wharf, and by his own act 
he would have drawn her into the power she 
most dreaded. How could he form excuses for 
delay? The man who sat regarding him with 
such cat-like vigilance was strong and powerful; 
at a hand-to-hand contest he was sure to prevail. 
The oars once in his hands, and the poor lad was 
powerless. The sun was now warm upon the 
water, and the sluggish motion of the boat seemed 
!; to overpower Prime with a sleepy sensation. Just 
as he came in sight of the little port, he took out 
a watch that had been newly gilded and bur¬ 
nished, drew a deep breath, and slid down into 
the bottom of the boat, using the seat for a 
pillow. Drawing his hat down to shade his 
eyes, he murmured: 

“ Take it easy, my lad. We have a good hour 
before the boat comes in. Our bird, wherever 
she is, will not come out from hiding till thep, 
:j and the sight of us on the wharf will only 
frighten her away, though we are only here for 
: her good.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” muttered Barnaby, 
who, by this time, had got back all his old 
: distrust of the mau, and felt like an enforced 
,! kidnapper. 

“ Keep clear of the harbor till you see the 
; boat heave in sight; then we will creep in, and 
; save the dear child, in spite of herself.” 

This man had calculated his chances closely. 

; A wistful look in Barnaby’s eyes, as ho passed 
the point where Myra had been landed in the 
; night, satisfied him that she wa$ within easy 
; walking distance of the little port they were 
\ nearing, and that she would take the boat for 

> Southampton there, unless frightened off by his 
\ premature appearance. 

S Always ready for opportunities of self- 
| indulgence, he composed himself for an hour’s 
i sleep, and lay in the sunshine, with his face 
j partly shaded, enjoying the gentle motion of the 
! boat, as it drifted lazily outside the little harbor, 

| all the more because the night had been one of 
| unusual fatigue to him. 

> Barnaby sat with the motionless, ears in 

> his hands, feeling like a criminal seized and 
\ bound. lie looked toward the little town*.where 

: he was expected to complete his enforced work, 
j as a detective, at the sleeping man, and the far 
off sea. Should he dip his oars softly in the 
tide that was rippling around h^tn in bright 
dashes of silver, and head away from the shore ? 
No, the accelerated motion would arouse the man 
from his light slumbers, and the effort would be 
useless. What could he do ? 
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Barnaby lifted bis eyes. Through the soft j 
opaline distance, he saw the Southampton boat. 
In less than half an hour she would be in, and \ 
Myra hopelessly 'entrapped. The boy gripped j 
hard upon his oars, and ground his teeth, in an 
agony of futile passion. * Then a wild light shot 
into his eyes. He started up, laid one of the 
bars across the boat, and leaping in the air, came j 
down upon it, with a crash that brought Prime 
to hiB feet, with an oath on bis lips. He saw 
the boy looking vaguely about as if frightened, 
a broken oar floating away from the boat, and 
another which the tide had just drawn from its 
rowlock, ‘quite out of reach. 

“Thunder and lightning, what’s the matter?” 
he stormed, reeling to and fro under a sudden 
plunge of the boat. 

“ That comes of a fellow sleeping on his post,” 
said Barnaby, turning his back on the angry 
man, and rubbing his hands together in an 
eostacy of delight; “ but you seemed to enjoy it 
so, how could one help dropping in?” 

“ Dropping in! but how are we to get ashore?” 

“Can’t tell, without you can swim,” said 
Barnaby, innocent as a lamb. 

“ Swim! Oh ! that opens the way; leap in, 
and bring back the oars.” 

“ But I can’t swim,” said Barnaby. “ Should 
go down like a stone.” 

“You can’t swim? You, a fisherman,” 
stormed the wrathful man. 

“ We don’t swim after fish.” 

“Oh! no,” rejoined Prime, full of wrathful 
scorn. “ You only catch them without hook, 
line or bait, as you did last night. I under¬ 
stood you then, and I understand you now. 
Leap into the water, and bring back those oars.” 

“ Couldn’t think on it.” 

“ But you shall, or I’ll throw you after them, 
neck and heels—neck and heels, I say.” 

Barnaby measured the distance between him¬ 
self and the shore, and a smile stole over his face. 

“ Well,” he said, with calm philosophy, “ if I 
couldn’t swim, it ed be murder; and if I could, 
you’d be left alone, with the tide running out, 
and nothing to fight it with but yer hat.” 

“Look here, my lad, you are a scoundrel,” 
stormed the baffled man, shaking his clenched 
fist in Barnaby’s face. 

“Just as I was a-thinking, only a little while 
back,” answered Barnaby; “but I’m beginning 
to feel otherwise now.” 

“ There is the boat sweeping in; hail her.” 

“ Can’t on no account. Lost my voice.” 

Prime turned away from that grinning face, 
with a burst of abuse, and making a trumpet of 
his hand, shouted at the top of his voice. 


Barnaby laughed, and stooping down, rubbed 
his hands gleefully. His enemy was shouting 
against the wind. Prime took off his hat, leaped 
up and down in the boat, and swung it furiously 
above his head. 

Some one on board the steamboat saw the 
signal, and answered to it. 

It was Prime’s turn to laugh; he seized 
Barnaby by the shoulders, and shook him till 
the little craft reeled under them. 

“You miserable scamp. I—I’ll have you in 
prison.” 

“What for? ’Cause I don’t know how to 
swim ?” questioned the lad, with his eyes fixed 
anxiously on the steamboat, which had slacked 
speed, and two or three men seemed busy about 
one of the boats on her deck. v 

“What for? You—” 

The lad interrupted him. Tearing a red silk 
handkerchief from his neck, he flaunted it in the 
wind, and called out, vociferously : 

“ Hurrah 1 Shipwreck! Lost at sea! Help, 
help!” ' . 

A boat came up, with two men in it 

“ What’s the row ? Anyone overboard ?” 

“ I should think so,” answered Barnaby, twist¬ 
ing the red flag around his throat again. “ Both 
oars gone, and one of ’em broke. Here’s th< 
cable. Tow us ashore, and save the wreck.” 

The men caught the cable that he tossed toward 
them, swore a good-natured oath or two, when 
the absurdity of all this commotion was brought 
home to them, and pulled for the steamboat, 
which was now half way .to her pier. 

Prime thanked the men elaborately—he was 
always profuse of gratitude—and mounted to tbs 
deck, just as the boat was warped, in. There, 
taking a prominent place, he surveyed the littls 
pier from end to end, motionless and vigilant as 
a great, bloated spider waiting for a fly. But as 
keen a glance, and limbs more active than his, 
had been at work. Barnaby had climbed the 
pier, wound in and out among the passengers 
that were coming down it, and when one dark, 
frightened face appeared, rushed swiftly by it, 
calling out, breathlessly: 

“ Go back—go back ! That old thief is watch¬ 
ing for you!” 

Myra heard the words, and recognizing the 
voice, with a wild leap of the heart, shrunk out 
of the crowd. 

All this was done so swiftly that Prime, who 
was looking only for one object, found Barnaby 
by his side when the last of the passengers came 
upon the boat. 

| “ What does this mean?” he demanded, fiercely. 

I disappointed. 
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“ What does what mean, gov’nor ?” \ 

“ The girl isn’t here.” j 

Barnaby looked innocently in his face. \ 

“ Did you ’spect her?” 

14 You scamp I” 

Barnaby gave a jerk of the head that twisted 
his collar out of the irate man’s grasp, and indig¬ 
nantly asked what he meant by 44 gripping a 
feller like that.”-** 

14 1 mean to wring your neck, if that girl isn’t : 
found at the next landing—just that. Do you 
understand ?” 

While he spoke, the gang-plank was drawn in. 

“ Oh, yes, I see you a-doin* of it!” retorted 
the boy, leaping across the space that separated 
the boat from the timbers of the wharf, where he 
stood, laughing at the baffled man, who attempted 
to follow, but drew bock in dismay, from the 
widened gulf that yawned at his feet. 

Another man might have shaken his fist at the 
provoking youngster; but Prime always sup¬ 
posed himself to be surrounded by admirers, and 
only waved his hand- with careless dignity, as if > 
brushing an insect from his path. Thus he was ; 
swept away from the harbor, writhing with a 
sense of ignominious defeat, but pompous withal. 

When the boat was out of sight, Barnaby 
strolled down the wharf and found Myra and the 
child, cowering in their uncomfortable hiding- 
place. 

44 The old cove is off the track. Walk ahead 
with the young ’un, .while I borrer a pair of oars, 
from a feller as I am friendly with, and when 
you’re out of sight of the people, I’ll pick you 
up,” he said. 44 Don’t stop to talk, and don’t 
seem to take notice of me; for he’ll be back here 
asking questions.’ * 


CHAPTER X. 

Mtua obeyed these hasty directions at once. 
While Barnaby went in search of a pair of oars, 
she made her way quietly out of the town, and 
kept within sight of the water, for a mile or more, 
when she saw that little boat making for a rocky 
point of the land on which she had stopped to 
rest. 

Barnaby pulled his boat in, and held her 
steadily, while she took her old place, and formed 
a nest at her feet for Dosy. 

44 You see, I’ve got everything ship-shape for a 
voyage,” he said, observing that Myra glanced 
at some articles in the stern of the boat. 44 Ship 
stores, and so on. May want ’em. Who 
knows?” 

14 But where are we going ?” questioned Myra, 
with a faint smile, for she was weary, and felt it 
a relief to be under his guidance again. 


14 Well, first we’ll just boat about, and do noth¬ 
ing partio’lar, as there’s nothing to be done but 
keep out of the way till that double-breasted 
father of yours gefe tired of rampaging up and 
down the coast. I fe’pose he’ll be back by the 
return boat, more ravenous’n any wolf, and 
search every inch of the road between this and 
Ventnor; but it ain’t easy to walk on the water, 
and we shall be there. Only just cover up that 
beautiful hair of yours with a hat that I’ve bor- 
ried, and keep the young ’un out of eight. Why, 
he might stand here on this very pint, see us 
lying out there, fishing, and never be the wiser 
for it. So we’ll just push out, and give him a 
chance, for he’s sure to come back.” 

Myra looked frightened. 

“There, now, don’t get down-hearted. We’ve 
only got to lie low and watch. Put this on your 
head.” 

Myra took the old hat which Barnaby held out, 
and shaking back the thick masses of her hair, 
put it on, laughing, with instinctive coquetry, as 
she settled it on her bead, lifted a little on one 
side. 

“Them’s ’em,” said the lad, triumphantly. 
“Now, just slip this on, and you won’t know 
yourself when you look down in the water.” 

Myra took tlio sailor’s blouse of scarlet flannel 
from his hands, and put it on over her own gar¬ 
ments. Dosy watched her with widening eyes 
that soon filled with tears. The change was so 
complete that it frightened her. 

44 Don’t, darling, don’t be frightened,” said the 
girl, stooping to embrace the little creature. We 
are going on the water.” 

The child turned her soft, br<pm eyes upon 
the sea, and gazed wistfully into the distance 
awhile, then she turned them on the girl. 

44 After mamma?” she pleaded. 

Myra’s countenance fell; these words were a 
reproach to her. 

“Yes, yes, little ’un. We’ll go after your 
mommy, and take home a string of fish so long— 
great long shiners with silver scales and fins 
flapping,” said Barnaby. 

A glow of delight kindled under Dosy’s tears; 
she clapped her tiny hands, joyously, and ran 
down to the edge of the water, eager to be off. 

Myra followed, siezed upon the child, and 
planting one lithe foot on a fragment of rock, 
leaped into the boat with the spring of an ante¬ 
lope. 

Directly that small craft was darting through 
the silvery waters like an arrow, heading toward 
the sea. 

41 Now,” said Barnaby, resting on his oars, 
44 we’re far enough out of Bight, and may as well 
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c.ijoy of ourselves. Here’s tackle and bait. You ; 
can throw a neat line, and that’ll keep ye from i 
thinking over-much.” j 

Myra took the pole, and ca&t her line on the > 
water, entering upon this method of killing time j 
with animation; for the broad expanse of water > 
rotting between her and the shore inspired her > 
with a sense of safety, and with the quick 
changes that come so easily over the spirit of! 
youth, she forgot all danger in the delight of j 
circumventing the man who had been from first j 
t » last her enemy. j 

“ Me, too,” pleaded Dosy, seizing upon Myra’s j 
pole with both her dimpled hands. “Me, too.” \ 
Myra laughed, and would have given up her > 
pole; but Barnaby called out that it would drag > 
her overboard, and directly improvised a tiny > 
ro l out of his own tackle, with a length of twine j 
r.t the end, to which he added a bent pin that j 
Myra took from her own dress, and craftily j 
transferred to him. This formidable equipment 
L'o;>y threw into the water, with a great splash, j 
pulled it out again the next minute, examined > 
the pin hook demurely, as Myra had inspected 5 
her more useful apparatus, and began again, j 
with an impetus that set the water around all in ! 
c mimotion. j 

After awhile, there came a strong pull on > 
Myra’s line, taking her by surprise. She gave a \ 

\ *:•\ that bent the pole almost double, and ; 
u tcred a cry of delight, when a noble fish ; 
f/.“hed into the air, writhing in the sunshine, j 
hud dropping diamonds from its pink and j 
< tivering fins. ’ j 

•‘Div it to me—div it to mo?” cried Dosy, j 
f .rjwing up h%r hands, in an ecstacy of admira- > 
j . -:j, os the poor thing was drawn into the boat, > 
f .1 Barnaby, placing his foot upon its silvery \ 
> Vs, tore the hook from its mouth, leaving what \ 
!: 1 1 been soft pink, a crimson wound. Dosy’s \ 
:ids were held out eagerly, and her eyes were ; 
mcing with delight, till she saw the hook, and ’ 
r > blood it had deft behind. Then her pretty f 
A c changed, her hands dropped, her scared and J 
’ 'viroachful eyes were turned on Barnaby, and [ 
% S.li the fierceness of an angry bird, she > 
.i lempted to push his foot aside. . \ 

“I didn’t hurt it any more’n I could help,” j 
..i 1 Barnaby, greatly discomfited. “ I only just \ 
j r.ched it with me foot, to keep it steady like.” { 
Dosy did not heed him; for, as she was 
-: oping down to rescue the poor fish, it gave a j 
! :p into the air, and she rushed, with terror, j 
i•:to Myra’s arms, and hid her face in the red i 
•ket, trembling all over. j 

Barnaby seized upon the fish, os it came down, 

. 1 flung it behind him. \ 


“There, there, it’s &U gone,” he said. 

Dosy peeped from the folds of the red jacket, 
urged out of her covert by curiosity; but ready 
to dart back again, at a moment’s notice. 

“Done?” she questioned, lifting her wonder¬ 
ing eyes to Myra. 

“OhI we’ll be sure to see him again, at 
dinner time,” answered Barnaby. “Just wait, 
while 1 haul in another, and^then we’ll pull 
ashore.” 

Here the lad threw out his line, and fell to 
business, repulsing the little one, with awkward 
tenderness, when she insisted on helping him; 
and drawing his first captive in so stealthily, that 
she scarcely knew what cruel thing he was about 
when another shining prizte was dropped down 
behind his seat. 

“Now,” he said, cheerfully, taking an obser¬ 
vation of the sun, “we’ll just draw in among 
the rocks, and eqjoy ourselves a bit. The young 
un wants something to eat, I’ll be bound.” 

Dosy’s eyes sparkled, and Myra stooped 
down to kiss her eager, little mouth. 

“Yes, she has had nothing since morning, 
poor thing. I had so little to give her.” 

“ I thought of that,” answered Barnaby, 
nodding his head. “Besides, 1 haven’t hod a 
mouthful of breakfast—not that it matters, if the 
young un wasn’t hungry—and you.” 

Myra remembered now that she had tasted no 
food since early in the morning. She smiled, 
and said that the salt sea air always gave her an 
appetite, but she hadn’t much thought of it till 
then. 

Barnaby looked around, and his face bright¬ 
ened. A little way off, a pile of rocks rose 
above the surface of the water so far beyond 
tide-mark, that coarse sea-grasa and a ragged old 
fir tree gave visible sigiis of vegetation. 

“That’s the spot,” he said. “We’ll just run 
the boat in seaward, and camp out sociably, till 
the Southampton boat goes back again with him 
in it. Then we’ll make a lively pull for the next 
landing, run in after dark, and while he’s going 
ono way, you and the little un will be running 
contrary wise in the steamboat from Vcn'tnor, 
and no one the wiser or the worse for it—only 
me.” 

The last words were uttered so mournfully, 
that the girl grew Bad from that fine sympathy 
that was a part of her nature, and .tears filled 
her eyes. 

“What if I have gotten you Into trouble, 
Barnaby ? My step-father is a hard man, though 
he seems so friendly, and if he knows that you 
have helped me off, will stop at nothing.” 

“Oh! it isn’t of him I was thinking,” 
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answered Barnaby, with a disdainful sway of the 
head. “ That's nothing to the trouble of seeing 
you floating off I don’t know where, after I don’t 
know what, with no idea when you’re coming back 
again. That’s what takes the grit out of me.” 

“ But I do not know. Ouly this, Barnaby: 
wherever 1 am, you shall have the first news of 
me. I’ll write you a letter.” 

“ With your own hand?” 

“ With my own hand, Barnaby.” 

‘‘And I’ll answer it. By jingo, Myra, I’ll 
answer it. You won’t mind how the letters are 
put together, or break down, if you do stumble 
agin a pot hook or a bit of bad spellin’, ’cause 
you’ll know that my heart is in it, square and 
honest. Yek, you and I will write to each other.” 

The lad was quite hilarious now, and put %o * 
much strength into his work, that his craft was 
seaward of the little rocky island before he had 
time to think about it. A little bed of sand had 
been washed up among the rocks, and on that 
Barnaby landed his boat. 

The island was not altogether desolate; beside ; 
the old fir tree, a clump of grass had sprung up > 
in a basin of interlocked stones, which was over- :» 
running with its golden waves. Rank sea-grasses \ 
rose up in places, and close by the water, the \ 
rocks were bright with sea-mosses or cushioned • 
with the yellow-green of clinging weeds. Over 
all, came a fresh breeze.from the great plain of i 
water stretching off to the Atlantic, and Myra \ 
saw, with satisfaction, that no glimpse of their \ 
little party could be obtained from the shore. \ 
“Here,” said Barnaby, helping, up the dry ) 
sand for cushions, under the shelter of a pile of \ 
rocks, “ you and the young un can sit like birds 
in a nest Go to sleep, if you want to, or watch j 
the gulls go kiting about. There aint nobody on j 
this desolationcd island to make you afraid. I 5 
only wish* we could all live here forever and > 
ever. Like Robinson Crusoe. You aud the little 
un should be him, and Fd be the man, Friday, \ 
who caught the fish, and opened oshters, and \ 
built a cabin that should have vines running all \ 
over it, and birds siuging around it; aud you \ 
shouldn't do a thing but adore the child, and > 
look at me once in a while, as if you liked to j 
see me about.” j 

“Oh, if we only could live so!” exclaimed j 
Myra, feeling as if the. place would be paradise. j 
“ I’ve got the boat, and there’s the shot-bag. | 
. with money in it, and I could catch fish, and sell \ 
them along shore—but then people wduld find j 
me out, and—and—no, it wouldn’t do. The I 
clergymen say that heaven isn’t to be found on 
this earth, and I suppose it’s the fact.” 

Here Barnaby stopped, with a gesture of sud¬ 


den despair, and strode among the rocks as if to 
take a survey of the island, which he did in 
about five minutes. 

Directly Myra heard a great crackling of dry 
sticks, and the wind brought. a great puff of 
smoke across her face. Guided by the noise, she 
took Dosy by the hand. On the*)ther side of tiio 
old fir tree, they found Barnaby with a great 
pile of dry branches by his side which he 
throwing on a fire hedged in by three flat stones, 
set upright, and forming a rude fire-place. In 
the centre of the coals already kindled into a 
glowing bed, another flat stone was placed, on 
which the fish they had just taken from the 
water was slowly broiling. An odor, delicious to 
any hungry being, filled the air all around. S< tt 
wreaths of smoke curled upward, and were drifted 
off to sea like the floating plumage of birds, and 
Barnaby stood, watching the fire with a look o.‘ 
sad satisfaction, pleased with his success, but re¬ 
gretful that it must never be repeated. 

When he saw M^ra and her charge, Barnol v 
turned away and became very busy with other 
preparations. U-pon a broad rock under the I t 
he had set forth a loaf of bread, a bottle of cider, 
and some dainty little cakes, with other trifles 
which he had thoughtfully secured at the. Ian i- 
ing place ; close by these was the hollow, over¬ 
flowing with golden gorse flowers, and the wind 
that reached them came over the dripping sea¬ 
weed, stealing therefrom a salt pungency that 
gave a keen edge to hunger. 

When Dosy saw all this, she was wild wii!> 
delight, and breaking away from her friend in¬ 
sisted on helping. To this end she dragged on 
armful of wet seaweed from the Eliore, and was 
greatly hurt when she might not smother the fir;- 
with it. Then she became indignant with Bur¬ 
naby, because he was so long in shaping pointed 
sticks from twigs of the fir tree, with his knife, 
which were to answer for forks at this primithe 
repast, aud stamped her foot with baby impa¬ 
tience, till the fish was placed upon four broad 
slices of bread, laid flat on the rocky table, carved 
with his pocket-knife, and distributed with the 
hospitality of a lord, doing the honors of his 
castle. 

While they were in the full enjoyment of tld< 
sylvan repast, a rush of sound like the sluggmli 
roar of an animal disturbed in his sleep, came 
between them and the main land. Myra dropped 
her improvised fork and listened. 

“ It is the return boat,” said Barnaby. “ Hiti 
a minute, while I go upon the lookout.” 

Softly, as if afraid of being heard, the lad stole 
up to the shelter of the fir tree, and saw # the bo;if 
coming in-. It passed so near the island that he 
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could plainly see persons on the deck, and among 
them the dfeaded father-in-law, standing con¬ 
spicuously among the crowd, posing, as usual, in 
a grand attitude. 

“ There he goes, swelling like a grampus,” said 
Barnaby, looking back upon the anxious face that 
Myra turned upon him. “Hasn't the lcastest 
idea who is looking at him, and laughing inside 
of himself, under this old tree; What if I was 
to holler out, and give him a turn?” 

“ No, no,” Myra protested. “ lie would find 
some way of reaching us.” 

** Well, let liim go. Besides, it’s about time 
for us to be moving. The sun is going down; 
don’t you see how red the sea is turning yonder, 
just whero the clouds are heaped between sky 
and water?” 

“ Yes, it is beautiful,” said Myra, looking 
that way. 

“ Booful,” repeated the child, with her old 
dreamy look. 

Barnaby leaped down from his post of obser¬ 
vation, and pushed his boat into the water, 
calling out: 

“ Come now, passengers all aboard !” 

Nothing could be more delightful than that 
voyage along the coast, at the sunset hour, when 
all the waves flamed with gold, as they came 
dancing in, and great lines of crimson broke and 
quivered across the cloud-laden horizon. Re¬ 
freshed by that strange repast, and rested from 
the fatigue of a long walk, My;*a brightened 
under the change; but Barnaby, silent and 
thoughtful, gave no heed to the beauty of the 
scene. In fact, was scarcely conscious of it; for 
he knew that every dip of the oar led him 
nearer to the time of a separation to which there 
appeared to be no definite limit. 

The dusk was gathering over them, dim and 
gray, when they approached the landing place 
where the next boat for Southampton would take 
up passengers. There Barnaby checked his 
speed, leaned his arms on the oars crossed 
before him, and once more appealed to the 
girl. 

“The boat’ll be along in a few minutes, Myra, 
and you’ll be all alone once more.” 

“Yes,” answered the girl. “All alone, as I 
would bo now, only for you.” • 

“In the wide, wide world, and don’t know 
where you’re going to.” 

n I know, I know,” answered the girl, impa¬ 
tiently. “That is what I came away for. To 
be quite alone is all I want.” 

Poor girl, she had no idea of wounding the 
generous lad, and did not understand the sud¬ 
den dash of his oars in the water, and the fierce 


ardor with which he pulled his boat along side 
of the steamboat wharf. 

“There you are, safe with the young un and 
the bundles. I can’t be no more use, so—so 
\ good-bye, and—a%d good-bye agin!” 

! “Oh, Barnaby, not like that I” cried the girl, 
i throwing out her arms, os he leaped from the 
j wharf. 

| Barnaby would have turned back, for he 
heard the passionate cry, and it went to his 
heart; but he knew that bitter tears were flooding 
j his face, and was ashamed .of them; so he 
dashed off, leaving her alone, as she had wished. 

Standing there on the wharf, she saw hia little 
1 craft shoot off into the gray darkness, and the 
heart within her bosom grew heavy as lead ; for, 
i wfth all her wild energy, this girl was sensitive, 
and felt* her loneliness keenly. W hen the steady 
protection of her only friend was withdrawn, in 
this abrupt way, she grew cold, tears crowded 
into her eyes, and sobs heaved her bosom. 
Then there came a Boft disturbance of the water, 
and voice from beneath the wharf. 

“Myra—Myra, good-bye. I’ve come back to 
say ‘good-bye.* You won’t see me, but I shall 
be about till the boat carries you off. Good-bye, 
Myra.” 

“Good-bye, Barnaby,” cried the girl, quite 
heart broken by this tender farewell, “ I—I’ll 
write to you.” 

Barnaby did not hear the promise; he had 
drawn off to a safe distance from the course of 
the steamboat, and was watching her lights ns 
she came panting up through the darkness. He 
saw her haul up to the wharf, take in a little 

< group of passengers, among whom was the dim 
| figure of a girl, with a child in her arms, and 
\ never moved till the last twinkle of her lamps 
| was lost in the gray fog, in which Myra sat deso- 
j late, with the child in her arms and her face 
| bathed in tears, looking back as if she might yet 

< find the shadow of a friend in the gathering 
: darkness. 

| “ Are you also about to emigrate?” questioned 

\ a low, gentle voice at her side. 

\ Myra turned her face suddenly, and saw a 
| woman sitting on what seemed to be a sea-chest, 
i close by her, with a child in her lap, and another 
\ leaning against her knee. 

5 “ Perhaps you have a husband in ‘The States,’ 

i and have been sent for, as I have. That thought 

< came into my mind when I heard you sobbing* 
j so. It’s hard to leave one’s friends.” 

“ Yes,” said Myra, covering her face with both 
hands, and sobbing piteously, “yes, it is hard.” 

The woman had caught a glimpse of that 
\ young face, and was silent a moment. 
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“Is this your child?” she said, with evident 
constraint. # 

“ She’s sister,” said Dosy, proud of her new 
accomplishment. 44 Dosy’a sister.” 

44 Ah,” said the woman, returning to her old 
cordial manner, 44 1 thought she looked too young 
♦for anything else. Going out to join your 
parents, 1 suppose—but not quite alone?” 

“Yea, quite alone,” answered Myra, struck 
by a sudden thought. 

“But surely you have friends to meet you in 
New York. But what vessel do you sail in ? We 
may be going in the same ship.” . 

“ The same ship ? What is yours ?” 

“Mine is a Liverpool packet—the John 
Marshall.” 

44 That is the vessel we are going in.” 

“That is fortunate. Of course your passage 
is taken.” 

“No, but I have money.” 

The woman laughed. 


“That is one’s best friend,” she said. “Be¬ 
sides you have plenty of time. We shall reach 
Liverpool a whole day before the ship sails.” 

44 And you know the way there?” 

44 Yes, I have all the directions written down.” 

“And you will let me go with you?” 

44 Of course. In this world w| must help each 
other. What else are women g<md for ?” 

Myra clasped her hands in her lap with a 
great rush of thankfulness. The path of safety 
was pointed out for her. 

44 You are kind—very kind,” she said, “I 
would thank you if I knew how.” 

The woman saw that she wns about to cry, and 
leaning forward, patted her hand. 

44 We will be friends, and help each other on 
the voyage—you and I,” she said, cheerfully. 
44 It will be as if I counted you in with my 
children.” 

And so it was, during the days that followed. 

[to be continued.] 


DEAR. 

BT JOSEPHINE POLLABD. 


Oxe little word-we oft bestow. 

The root from which all friendships grow, 
Which joy and sweetness may impart, 

If given truly from the heart. 

Butif with careless ease it slips 
Too frequently o’fer honeyed lips, 

It falls unnoticed to the earth, 

To any heart of little worth. 

Bat coming from a heart sincere. 

And spoken tenderly, how dear 
The little word of letters, four, 

Thus consecrated evermore. 

“ Dear friend,” he in a formal way, 
Addressed her bat the other day, 


And now he pauses long, to think 
Whether he can with pen and ink 

The loving tenderness impart, 

That vibrates through the passionate heart, 
And wondered if she will forgive, 

And emphasize the adjective. 

This little word we often trace 
May cover hut a tiny space 
Upon the page, and yet include 
A world within its latitude. 

Dear— dearest— darling —thus it throws 
Its tendrils out, so fast it grows, 

And ripens in suspicion's hour, 

To love's serene and perfect flower. 


* BY THE SE. 

BY FAITH 

From all my world of care set free. 

I’m idly sitting by.the sea, 

This fair September day; 

The blue, blue waves roll at my feet. 

The balmy air blows warm and sweet. 

From spice-lands far away. 

A golden haze lies over all; 

I hear the murmuring waters call 
And answer soft and low, 

And see the white-winged vessels glide 
Upon the ebbing, flowing tide. 

Like sea-birds to and fro. 


IN CALM. 

LINCOLN. 

I watch the little wavelet’s creep 
9 From off the bosom of the deep. 

And break upon the sand, 

And all the while dream sweet day-dreams, 
With rosy hues and golden gleams 
That rival fairy-land. 

Oh, happy hours, oh, pleasant ways, 

Oh, restful, dreamy, golden days, 

I fear to say farewell. 

Before we twain again shall meet, 

Before we twain again shall greet, 

What someth ? Who can tell ? 
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No. 1.—We give, first, this month, an evening 
demi-toilette of seal-brown silk and shawl- 
patterned cashmere. The skirt is round, and 
made just to touch. ' It is trimmed in front with 
five knife-plaited ruffles, four inches wide each 
when finished. The back is puffed. The over¬ 


dress, which has the body and skirt cut all in 
one, forms square panels at the sides, which are 
looped up in paniers, and bordered with cash- 
mere. Two knife-plaited ruffles terminate the 
basque at the back. At the neck it is cut 
square, and tyimmed with a standing frill of 


No. 1. No. 2. 

Breton lace—but this is optional. Cuffs of the short, and is trimmed with a box-plaiting nine 
cashmere, finished at the hand by frills of lace inches deep. The tunic is gathered up the front 
to match the neck. Twelve to fifteen yards of seam, and plaited at the sides; at the back it is 
silk, and two yards of shawl-patterned cashmere, looped up in poufls. The front and edges of the 
will be required. tunic are trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting. 

No. 2—Is a beige cashmere skirt and blue The jacket is made to fit the figure, and opens as 
Pompadour jacket. The skirt is round and a waistcoat below the waist. It has-no trimming 
(812) 
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save the buttons. Fire yards of double-width 
eashmere, and four yards of figured cashmere 
for the Pompadour jacket. These jackets will 
be very much worn this coming season, with 
black or any self-colored skirt, and will be very 
ipefal additions to the toilette. 


No. 4. Next, we have a dress and mantilla for 
mourning. We give the front, with skirt, and 
in another cut the back of the mantilla. This 


No. 3. 


No. 8. — Ip a walking-costume of sclf-colore 1 
•sshmere, trimmed with silk or satin, a slmdr 
darker or contrasting. The skirt is round, and 
trimmed with a deep box-plaited flounce, which 
is ornamented with a band of the silk cut on the 
bias, and stitched down. The tunic is composed 
drapery, crossing in front over another, which 
» arranged underneath upon the skirt proper. 
The back is in poufifs. The edges of the tunic 
*re trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
**Nt. Corsage is a long basque, made to simn- 
kte a double basque on the skirt. This is made 
the silk, as are also the revers, cuffs, bands, 
Eight to ten yards of cashmere, and four 
7*rds of silk or satin for trimming. 


No. 4—A. 

model is of French twill, trimmed with crape or 
crape cloth. Two and a-half twill, forty inches 
wide, will make the mantle. One yard of crape 
cloth, forty inches wide, for the trimming. The 
dress is cut in princess shape, and is made 
entirely of the new cloth, as it is a very excellent 
material, and requires no lining. Barathea, 
Paramatta, French twill, or cashmere, trimmed 
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with this same crape cloth, will be found very 
useful aud warm. Made in material twenty-seven 
inches wide, it will require ten yards. Any 


No. 4—B. 

mourning goods, trimmed with the ordinary 
English crape, will make h handsome mourning 
costume, if English crape be preferred to the 
trape cloth. 



No. 5 


No. 5.—For a little boy of fivo to seven years, 
we have a costume of navy blue cloth. There 
is, first, a kilted skirl made to fasten upon a 


petticoat body. The over-jacket has a simulated 
waistcoat buttoning down the entire front, where 
it is finished in points to meet. The edge of the 
jacket is cut out in deep scallops, and bound^ 
with braid, either white or black, .as the taste 
may suggest. Three buttons ornament each of 
the deep scallops, which continue all round the 
back. Cuffs and collar of linen, trimmed with 
lace or embroidery, are worn with this costume. 



No. 6.—For a little girl of eight to ten yean, 
we have a costume made up of dnrk green cash- 
mere, and trimmed* with worsted braid, white or 
to match. The dress fastens in the back. In 
front the plastron is laid in fine plaits, and 
banded across in four places with the braid. The 
braid finishes the edges of the plastrons, and is 
continued around the back of the neck. A knife- 
plaited flounce, four inches or six deep, finishes 
the bottom of the skirt; tills is headed by a 
band of Hussia lace or Hamburg trimming, if tb# 
braid is white which trims the dress; if the same 
color, make the heading of the flounce of another 
knife-plaiting one and a-half inches wide, stitched 
in the middle. Sleeves trimmed to match with 
braid and plaiting. 

No. 7.—Is a jacket and knee-pants for a boy of 
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six to eight years, made of flannel, or linen duck 
for summer. 



No. 7. No. 8. 



No. 8.—The girl of two to* four years, has on • 
a basket-flannel or piqu6 sac q up, with cape j 
trimmed with torchon insertion and edge. If; 


No 9 • 

made of piqu6, Hamburg embroidery will bo the j 
best for wear. If made of flannel, the white \ 
lace looks well on either colored or white goods, i 


No. 9.—We give the front and back of a little 
blouse, for either boy or girl of two to four years. 
It is trimmed with embroidery done in cross- 
stitch, with blue or red ingrain cottons, designs 
of which we have frequently given. Or it may 
be trimmed with Hamburg insertion and edging, 
cither white or colored, both of which can be 
bought for a trifle now. 



No. 10—Is an infant’s clonk, made of cashmere, 
flannel, or piqu£, trimmed with white embroidery. 
The edge of the cloak, tjic c.ipe, and the sleeves, 
are all trimmed. The front is cut out in battle¬ 
ments, the tabs edge with embroidery, and 
fastened down with buttons. The cape should 
be lined with Florence silk, the cloak, with white 
flannel or quilted silk. 

No. 11.—For a little girl of four years, we have 
a princess frock, cut with five seams at the bock. 
Each of the pieces has the point cut on to it, 
forming the trimming at • the bottom. These 
points are bound and edged with torchon lace. 
The front buttons at the throat, and laps over to 
the rjgbt side, where it joins the first point at 
the back, and is held in place by being buttoned 
down, as seen in the illustration. Make of light 
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LADIES* PATTERNS. 


Princess Dross: Plaiu,.AO 

c “ “ with drapery and trimming, . . . . 1.00 

\ Polonaise,.AO 

. Combination Walking Saits, .1.00 

| Trimmed Skirts,.AO 

' Watteau Wrapper,.AO 

\ Plain or Gored Wrappers,.Aft 

i Basque^.Aft 

Coata, . ..3ft 

“ with rests or skirts cut off,.AO 

Overskirts,.Aft 

Talmas and Dolmans,.A5 

, Waterproofs and Circulars, .3ft 

$ Ulster*,.Aft 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

< Drosses: Plain, . . . .2ft! Basques and Coata, . . .2ft 

\ Combination Suits, . . Aft Oats A Vests or Cut Skirts Aft 

< Skirts and Overskirts, . .2ft; Wrappers,.Aft 

\ Polonaise: Plain,. . . ,2ft | Waterproofs, Circulars 

| ** Paucy, . . Aft | and Ulsters,. ... Aft 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

> Jackets,.2ft \Vrappeis,. .*.25 

: Pa rift,.2o Gents’ Sliirt\ .... AO 

] Vests,.20 * Wrappers, . . . AO 

j Ulsters,.AO I 


< In sending orders for Patterns, please send the nnmber 

< and month of Mugi/ine, also No. of i»nge or figure or auy- 
j thing definite, and al w whether for lady or child. By so 

< d >iug, your psittenis witt be forwarded without d**lay, 
\ together with a models showing how tlio pattern is joined. 

< Particular attention is called to our l'rur LuU y as we cannot 
\ forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
j is enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all cases we 
} study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
\ by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
5 address, City or Tmni, (Jaunty and State % to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
f South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we exteud our 

< thanks# to our many customers who have so generously 
arranged 1 l*itrunized us during the posl year, we hope for a continu- 

6 l ance during the present year. Respectfully, M_rs. M. A. Jones, 
c 28 Sou tit Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


No. 11. 

Line cashmere. . A knife-plaiting is 
under the points. 


THREAD BASKET, WITH DETAIL. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVER, 



This little receptacle for ends of thread or 
cuttings, when at work, is made of stiff card¬ 
board, four pieces of which form the sides. They 
are covered with dark brown satin, and neatly 
seamed together in the same manner. Bands of 
mastic-colored cloth are then embroidered with 


bright colored silks, after the design which we 
give, full working size. These bands are crossed 
on’ the basket, the edges of which are finished 
off with a festoon of gold bands. The lining 
pi&y be silk, or dark watered paper. Nothing 
can be prettier than this design. 
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This elegant visite is going to bo very popular J folded in this number, with a full-size diagram 
this season. We, therefore, give a Supplement, • for cutting it out. 
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brass headed nail between each stick. Four 
longer sticks serve for the feet of the stand. The 
inside is a tin tray painted green, as the most 
suitable and durable color. 


This pretty stand, which serves to hold three 
flower-pots, is made of wooden sticks, tacked on 
to a foundation of wood, shaped as seen by the 
design. Paint black, and varnish, and use a 


This useful receptacle will serve either for a j with braid. The size can be easily enlarged. It 
lady or gentleman, and is most convenient when contains pockets for needles, threads, besides 
travelling. It may be made either of American combs, brushes, and all the requisites for the 
cloth, worsted canvas, or brown holland, bound 1 toilette. 


BRETONNE INSERTION AND LACE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


































CONVOLVULUS, FOR CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 

BT MRS. JAMS WEAVER. 



We give, above, a design for a convolvulus in \ crewels- so fashionable as now, and never were 
crewel embroidery. Never was working in j the designs so pretty and artistic. 
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TEA-TABLE CLOTH. 

BY MBI. JAKX WEITIS. 


We give, here, an engraving of a tea-table embellishment. The four designs are to bo all 
cloth, from a pattern, furnished, originally, by alike, and are to be worked in brown cotton, or 
the Philadelphia School of Art-Needlework, The fine silk, in stem stitch, otherwise called the out- 
designs, it will be seen, are to be worked in the line stitch, and sometimes the Kensington stitch, 
four corners. In the front of the number we In this stitch, the thread must be held on the 
give one of these corner designs, printed in the outside, that is on the right of the needle. The 
appropriate colors. We give this as an extra design is one of great beauty. 


DESIGN FOR PILLOW CASE. 


IT HRS. JAKE WEAVER. 

- — a 

On onr Supplement, folded in with this num- . Pillow Case. These poppies are to be worked 
her, we give, in addition to the full-size pattern j in stem-stitch, tho leaves and stems in brown, or 
for a Spring Visite, a beautiful design for a j dark green, and the buds and flowers in red. 
Vol. LXXVII.—20. (321) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Art-Needlework Designs. —We give, in thii number, 
■everal new and beautiful designs for fancy work, two of 
them from the Philadelphia School of Art-Needlework, 
which is regarded as the loader of taste in these matters. 

One of these designs will bo found on the Scpplemekt, 
which is folded In this number, and which also contains the 
us|ial full-size pattern. This design is for a Pillow-Case, 
and is given of the size it is to be worked. It is, os will bo 
soon, a bunch of poppies, with an appropriate motto, and 
should be placed in the centre of the pillow-case. The stems 
and leaves may bo worked in dark green cotton, and the 
buds and flowers in red. This design is one of those fur¬ 
nished by the Philadelphia School of Art-Needlework. The j 
stitch is that known as the stem-stitch. 

Another design is for the End or a Towel, etc., etc., and 
is given. In the flront of the number, printed in the appro- j 
priate color. The border, as well as the birds, should be 
done in red working cotton, as seen in the embellishment. 
Another is an Alphabet fob Haxdkkucuiefs, with designs 
in flowers, a different one for each letter, a new and very 
pretty idea. The name of each flower is given in French, 
and, as will be seen, the initial is the same as the letter 
itself. Most of the names are the same in both French and 
English. By combining these letters, the initials of any 
name can be hod, and a handkerchief marked accordingly. 
We give, in this number, the first six letters of tho alphabet; 
the others will follow in the May and June numbers. 

We also give, in the front of the number, as an extra em¬ 
bellishment, a Colored Pattern, for the Comer of a Tka- 
Table Cloth. This design is also from the Philadelphia 
School of Art-Needlework. On an earlier page, we give an ; 
illustration of tea-table cloth itself, with directions how to I 
work it The design, it will be noticed, is to be reputed in 
each of the four corners of the table-cloth. As given in the 
front of the number, this design is of the full size. 

Itt-Gardbns nr Fern Cases.— It is not unfrequent to we 
in the houses of person* who do not give their minds to the 
matter, fem cases without ferns, or with a few deplorable 
bite that we are assured will be very fine some day, but too 
evidently will rather grow smaller, and soon disappear. 
That the plan ting and* managing of ferns Is a very simple 
matter need not now be insisted on. It is a fact that thous¬ 
ands of persons start fern cases and aquariums only to fail 
In some way or other, and it is more of a moral than a sden- 
.tffle question M to why and how it all happens. We would 
point out to all who possess fern cases, and can make nothing ; 
of them, that they make capital ivy-gardens, and Ivy will 
generally live fn thorn without any management at all, pro¬ 
vided they have light always and water occasionally. As a 
matter of coarse, the smallest-leaved ivies should be planted, 
and they should be nicely trained on wires. When a case 
filled with small-leaved ivies is doing well, it Is a charming 
object, much to be preferred to one with dying ferns. 

The Worst Toothache, or neuralgia coming from a 
tooth, may bo cured, it is said, by tho application of a small 
bit of dean doteOn, saturated in testrongsolution of ammonia, 
to the defective tooth. Sometimes the sufferer is prompted 
to momentary nervous laughter by tho application, but t£e 
pain has disappeared. The remedy is worth trying. 


j • Fob Woreino Slippf.es, a new and ornamental style is to 
• cut out the shape in satin sheeting, and appliqud on leaves 
In velvet. You must first decide on the c^fh* of the founda¬ 
tion, and then arrange the leaves accordingly. For Instance, 
an old-gold ground looks well with a cluster of cherry leaves 
arranged across tho instep, with a cherry or two peeping 
out from among them. Tho velvet scraps should bo dark 
green and red, or a few Ivy loaves look equally well. Tho 
leaves are cut out to a paper pattern (but not tacked to one), 
buttonholod, thon laid on the slipper, and appUqnd lightly 
one on the othca by means of long cross-stitches, something 
like herring-boning. If desired, the leaves could be carried 
round the whole slipper, but it is enough to put them io 
! front They are veined with silk. The satin sheeting Is 
I that a small quantity would suffice. Another way is to have 
: a braiding pattern traced on, and work it in thick silk in 
| chain-stitch, of a contrasting color. This Is now and effec¬ 
tive. Or tho slippers may io inade of velvet, and tho leaves 
of satin sheeting. 

“The Cheapest and Best.*—A lady writes to ns, “1 
have taken your magazine, for the first time, this year, and 
think, beyond all question, it is the cheapest and best: ^t is 
a marvel to me, and to the members of my dub, how yon 
can afford it for tho price.” Yes, “Peterson” is, unques¬ 
tionably, a marvel of cheapness.' The pamphlet novels 
that sell for from fifteen to twenty cents each, are thought 
to be cheap. But they never contain as many pages as 
any one number of “ Peterson,” and besides have no illus¬ 
trations, which, after all, constitute tho prindpal expense of 
this magazine. The wonder is, not that our circulation Is 
so largo, but that it not three times as large. Certainly, 
in no other way, can so much reading, so many illustrations, 
and so much information and amusement, be got for so 
little money. 

Be Careful What You Write. —There is so much sound 
senso in the following, written by a Virginia lady to a 
newspaper, that we cannot forbear quoting it “And now 
a few words to the girls who may read this. Be careful to 
whom you write and what you write. Many a loving, 
trusting letter is sent by a true-hearted girl and is read by 
the recoivor to a laughing crowd of men, and various 
remarks are passed about the 'silly girl.’. I can conscien¬ 
tiously say, on tho other hand, that I have never seen nor 
hoard of a girl showing her letters promiscuously, oven from 
a man sho did not care for, though they are often shown to 
the ode'dear friend* in strict confidence" 

A Pbettt Wat for a Fan is, if it is black, to paint It with 
humming birds, <* a flight of many-colored butterflies. 
Autumn leaves are nower than flowbrs, and they may be as 
bright and os rainbow-hned as can be desired. A large but¬ 
terfly or bird In ono corner of tho fan, and the monogram or 
In trial letter in the centre^ is quite the newest design for 
Csns. A bordering of the conventional Greek honeysuckle 
iralso used at the top with th; monogram below; but it is 
moro stylish to havo only ono large design, such as a batter* 
fly or swallow in one corner. 

“ Most ’Popular Fasiuoxs .**—The Newark (N. J.) Courier 
calls our last number, “ Tho most popular fashion* monthly 
In the country.” 
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Our Low Prices to Clues^—W e call attention again to 
the fact, that, not oxly Is this magasine, at two dollars a 
year, tho rk se psif mad bmt of its kind, bat that its prices to 
dubs are the lowest Thus, at $1.02^ each, wo eend four 
copies lor one year, and an extra copy as premium to the per* 
•on getting np the dab; or flee copies, at fljBO each, and both 
an extra oopy of the magasine, and a copy of either of our 
premium engravings; all postage free.. Or six espies, at 
$1-50 each, and an extra oopy of the magazine as premium, 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at $L60 each, and both an 
extra copy of the magasine, and a copy of either of our 
engravings as premiums; all postage free. Back numbers 
to January, inclusive, can be always furnished. Specimens 
are sent, grads, to those desiring to get up clubs. Addit¬ 
ions may be made to dubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the dub. When enough addition* have been mads to make 
np a second club, you will be entitled to a second premium. 

Parents and Children. — Are you parents? Then, do 
not tell your little ones, that they will not mind, that you 
never saw such bad children, nor that it Is useless to speak 
to them. This is the certain way to make them disobedient 
and reckless. Once let a little child understand that yon 
do not expect It to obey you, and you may look for insubor¬ 
dination as a matter of course. A loving faith in the child’s 
good impulses will be far more effectual than an announce¬ 
ment that you expect it to do wrong. The very stubborn- ] 
ness and disobedience of a dhiltl is oftentimes caused by j 
nervousness and excitement, as much as by wickedness, j 
nay! even more so, and should be treated accordingly. j 

To Restore Picture-Frames, etc.—A lady writes: “I j 
bad souse gilt picture-frames, that, with the best of care, ] 
were growing shabby; and it not being convenient to get J 
them regilded, I took some point, such as is used to imitate i 
rose-wood, gave them one coat, and by striking the brush j 
straight down while yet wet, produced a fine, mottled 
appearance, which was very pretty. When dry, I gave 
them a coat of nice furniture varnish. Across the room, 
they look very much like my black walnut frames, and 
were as easy to take care of. Brae* cornices could be 
tseated the same, and look better than when new, with half 
the trouble to care for them.” 

The Latest Novelty in lancy-work Is the use of all 
kinds of damask material# as a foundation for embroidery. 
For example, a pretty border for a mantelpiece or brackets 
has been arranged out of a woolen tapestry border, the 
foundation dark green and gold; the butterflies in the pat¬ 
tern were carried out In silk, each of a different color, and 
other portions of the scrollwork had been brought ont into 
greater relief by the use of silk. This has the advantage 
of being very easy work, and can be applied to a variety of 
cushions, tablecloths, and other purposes. 

It Is Imtomkbue Bom Us, as we have more than once 
aaid, to comply with ofl the requests we receive for work- 
table patterns, hribslae diagrams, etc., etc. We would have 
to haven magasine ten times as large to do It. But wo 
give as many as we can, always selecting those for which 
there seems to he # tbe greatest demand, or which are the 
newest novelties. It does hot follow, because we de net 
comply with a snhsellber’s request, that we are indifferent 
to it We simply do tfrehset We can for alL 

Hex the Most Fidgety.— 411* generally said that women 
are more fidgety than men. But the Saturday Review re¬ 
marks, that, if ytra put an equal number if men and women 
to sit, for half an hour, on chairs, or sofas, with loose chintz, 
or tidies, there will he little, or no alteration in the appear¬ 
ance of the nea ts , when the women rise, hot that, when the 
men get up, “ there will remain visible evidences of aeorew- 
like motion on the chintz, wad it will be a miracle if half 
4he tidies are not torn from their fastenings.” 


We Do Not Give Premiums, we would my to our corres¬ 
pondent, A. K., for ntbecribmg to “ Peterson.” No magazine 
of real merit does. Of course, when a premium is given, it 
comes out of the magazine, which is, to that extent, that 
much worse than it otherwise would have been. “ Peter¬ 
son” only gives premiums to persons for getting np clubs. 
This is to repay them, in part,Jbr the interest they show in 
the magazine, and for the time they expend in canvassing. 
When either a newspaper, or magazine, offers a premium to 
people to subscribe /or you may conclude that the periodi¬ 
cal is not worth the money asked for It No really good 
magazine has to bribe people, in this way, to take it 

Worth The Price A lore.— The Hardin Co. (Iowa,) Times 
says of the March number: “ Tho chapter on household 
decorations ond furniture, which is illustrated, is well worth 
the price of the book alone.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Under As Tri-Color. By Lacy H. Hooper. 1 sot, 12sw. * 
Philadelphia: J. B. Uppincott A Co .—This is a novel of what 
is called tho American colony in Paris, and having been writ¬ 
ten by a lady, long resident there, can be relied on, we sup¬ 
pose, as a truthful delineation. It Is cer&inly both racy 
and amusing. Of course, in the boarding-houses and hotels 
of Paris, which Americans affect, there must be, from tho 
Very nature of the case, many exceptional and even ecoen* 
trie characters, so that what would seem caricature, else¬ 
where, is, there, only a realistic picture. Satire and praise, 
however, are about equally distributed. If snobbery is held 
up to sarcasm, real goodness is appreciated. AH is not 
bright in Paris, we learn from this hook, any more than in 
America. It takes positive courage, as well as knowledge, 
to writs such a book as this, and it seems to ns that (he 
world owes a heavy debt to the author for being so fearless. 

Moths. By “ Ouida” author of " Strathmore,' 1 etc. 1 rod., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Uppincott A Co .—The shorter 
stories of this author, like “ A Day Of Flanders," aro 
altogether her best In her longer and more preventions 
ones, such as this, she is turgid In style, and more or lees 
demoralized in tone. Tct she shows, even at her worst, 
greatjpowar. The novel before us has a tenor for a hero, a 
sort of compound of Capoul and Mario. The heroino is 
in tended to be a noble character. An American girl is intro¬ 
duced, but the sketch is a caricature, stud in the worst style. 

Hyde Park Sketches. A. R. Western . 1 voL, 1!mo. Phdr 
adelpkia: T. R Peterson A Brothers .—The writer of this racy 
little volume says, modestly, that he selected his title, 
because Hyde Park was the best piece for seeing a variety 
of people. The sketches treat of "Rotten Bow,” “Theatri¬ 
cals Extraordinary,” “ Co-Operathrejgtcre,” “ London Swells," 
and a score of other subjects. The work Is one of very 
considerable merit, and onght-to have a large sale. 

Roto to Educate fhe Peelhtfjs or Affections. By Charles Bray. 

1 rot, l2mo. Nev> York : S. R. Wells Cb.—This little vet 
ume has been edited from the third London edition, by the 
author of“IIow to Teach,” etc. It is a very excellent 
treatise, full of common sense. The edudation of the feel¬ 
ings, or, as it is popularly called, tho heart, is os necessary 
* happiness, or sven success in life, as the ^education of the 
intellect Only recently has this subject attracted the at¬ 
tention it deserves. 

Key to Ohostism. By Rev. Thomas MUcheti. 1 eoL, 12mo. 
Nine York: S. R. Weds A Co .—In this .work, the author 
shows how, by the aid of science and mechanics, many of 
the illusions, which go under the name of ghost-scenes, are 
produced He is a vigorous writer, and having studied his 
[ subject well, has produced a very effective kook. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Now Is The Time to subscribe for M Peterson’s Maga- 
Eine” for 1880. Back Humbert from January, inclusive, can be 
tttpplied. Thus you get by subscribing now, several numbers 
at once, a rare treat Never, as all agree, was “ Peterson” 
as good as it is now. The rise in the price of paper has led 
other periodicals, as well as newspapers, either to cut down 
the number of thoir pages, or to raise their prices. But 
“ Peterson” holds the even tenor of its way, neither dimin¬ 
ishing its bulk, nor Increasing the club rates. It has 
always kept its promises, and always will, continuing to be 
the best and cheapest of the lady's magazines, in the future, 
as it has been in tho past. The Attica (X. J.) News says, 
* Every lady ought to take it, no matter what else she takes: 
it Is indispensable ” And the Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: 
M Peterson is now the only ladies’ magazine worthy of the 
name.” 

The Great Excellence or Cocoa and its various prepar¬ 
ations as a beverage, not only for invalids or persons in 
delicate health, but also for the robust and those engaged in 
laborious occupations, is almost universally conceded; and 
* the public if now only interested to know which to select of 
tho different makes offered for their approval. Those pur¬ 
chasing the goods of Walter Baker A Co. cannot go astray. 
Tor a century this prominent house has adhered to the 
principle on which it was started,—to make only the best ,— 
and its success is only commensurate with its constant efforts 
to lead in adopting all new and valuable improvements in 
machinery or process of manufacture. Their long series of 
first premiums over aU competitor* in tho various world’s 
exhibitions, ending with tho gold modal at Paris in 1878, is 
a record of which Americans generally may be proud, as 
well m the old firm which has gained such an honorable 
position in a leading industry. 

We Call Attention to the advertisement, on page 328, 
of our “ Purchasing Bureau.” It will, we think, be partic¬ 
ularly useful to subscribers, who wish materials for fancy- 
work, desire dresses, bonnets, etc., etc., that cannot be had 
where they live. All letters, relating to this “ Purchasing 
Agency,” must be addressed to Mrs. Mary Thomas, and not 
to us. Remittances must be by post-office order, draft, or 
registered letter. 

HonsroRD’s Acid Phosphate, in Kervoue THwn.—W. A. 
Hammond, M. D., late Surgeon Gen oral of tho U. 8. Army, 
Said that under the use of arsenic and Horsfbrd’s Acid Phos¬ 
phate a young lady recovered her reason, who had been 
rendered Insane hy a dream. 

Children Crt for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it la sweet 
and stops pain. Mothers like Ohstoria because it gives 
health to the child and rest to themselves, dad Physcians 
use Qastoria because it contains no morphine -or other 
narcotic p roperty. 

Dropsy or the Heart.— Mrs. Beckle Daltons writes from 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa^ to Dr. Clark Johnson: u I was 
troubled with Dropsy of tho Heart, and the use of your In¬ 
dian Blood Syrup has greatly benefitted me.” 


MOTHBR8’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botant —Op the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABBA* LIVEEET, X. D. 

No. IY.— Belladonna. 

Jtrope BeBadomta, or Deadly Nightshade, from Atropot, 
one of the Parose Fates, or three sisters, who cut the thread 


of life; be&ad o i me , a beautiful lady; is found in tho Natural 
Order, So l a n a c ess—Nightshades, in oompany with the com¬ 
mon potato -o o ia nam tuberosum— eolauum, a word of uncer¬ 
tain derivation, and of obscure meaning. S. Lycopermcmm 
(Gr. Lukoe,.wolf and persikon, peach), tomato; & Melongena 
(a kind of apple), egg-plant, etc., etc. 

Botanical Characteristics. —Calyx five-parted; Corolla, 
large, bell-shaped pendant, of a dull, reddish color; stems 
round, purplish, branching; leaves In pain, large, ovate, 
entire, dusky green ou upper surface, paler beneath; berries 
finally dark purple, h ands om e, but poisonous, like the whole 
plant. 

History.— This plant was known to the ancients, and we 
learn from Scottish history that Sweno’s invading army was 
destroyed by the Scotts with the juice of the berries of bella¬ 
donna mixed with wine, with which they supplied the 
Danes during a truoe. When they became affected with a 
maniacal intoxication, the Scotts fell upon them with the 
sword, and nearly exterminated the entire army. Near 
Dresden on one occasion one hundred and fifty soldiers were 
poisoned by tho berries which they picked and ate ignor¬ 
antly. Children, attracted by tho bright, lurid berries 
and sweetish taste, often eat them, and ore poisoned. 

The primeval symptoms of poisoning from tho use of these 
berries—und mothers should bear them in mind—are deliri¬ 
ous ravings or great stupor, oxtremo dilation and immobility 
of tho pupils, spasms of the face, great heat in tho throat, 
tongue red and dry,. difficulty in swallowing, involuntary 
discharges of urine, etc. Thu mother, while a doctor is being 
summoned, should resort to any means whereby vomiting 
may be Induced: as antimonial wine, warm mustard water, 
warm salt and water, etc. Then administer lemonade or 
vinegar and water. Sinapisms may be applied to tho spine, 
stomach, extremities, etc. 

Medical Uses.—T he therapeutical sphere of belladonna is 
exerted upon the introrcranial nervous con tree, the eye, 
th roat, bladder and sic in. Hence in cases of active determin¬ 
ation of blood to tho head with flushings of the face, head¬ 
ache, intolerance of light and sound, stupor, etc., belladonna 
in small doses is Indicated. 

Tor acute sore throat, with much heat and pain on swal¬ 
lowing, bright redness of the parts, dull headacho, bella¬ 
donna is almost specific, and mothers may always uso tho 
tincture in such cases In one-sixth to ono drop doees fre¬ 
quently repeated. So also in scarlet rash, or simple scarla¬ 
tina with soro throat, belladonna, with aconite for tho fever 
—both in small doses—in alternation, will often enable the 
mother to treat her children without medical aid, and more 
safely than by much drugging. Belladonna has a decided 
affinity tor the bladder, being often efficacious in nocturnal 
enurasis of delicate and sensitive children, in cases where 
there is no irritativo quality in tho urine itself. 

Belladonna also extyts marked curative powers in inflam¬ 
matory affections of the skin, as erythema, and non-reaicular 
erysipelas, it is tho boast of Homoeopathy. It will often 
blight commencing boil and help a carbuncle. To this ex¬ 
tent mothers can use tincture of belladonna leaves with 
safety; and as a preventive of scarlatina when it is prevalent 
they can give their children drop d o ses safely three times 
a day with probable snocees. Its more potent and obsenro 
uses need not be enumerated here. The next number will 
give the medicinal value of Baimony, Bayberry and Birch. 


WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

Sdooeiitions For Patchwork.— We made a sofa-cushion, 
recently, in silk patchwork, of box pattern, the shaded side, 
which was on the left, in black satin. Tiro shades of red 
with the black, then two shades of grey and black. When 
we had tacked together several, we laid them on a piece of 
cream-colored oatmeal doth, cut to the time required for 
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file cushion, and, after arranging the colon*, which looked 
bed together, applfqu6d them on in little patterns of sevens 
(three In each pattern), and then Ipul a crimson silk cord 
all round the edge of the cushion. We have seen a black 
satin cushion, with patchwork arranged on it, and then, of 
course, no black must be used iu the work. For those who 
can design patterns, we would say that silks may be 
arranged, with good offset.on crash or colored sheeting, 
thus: A group of cherries and leaves, perhaps blossoms. 
Gut out the circles of various colored red silks for the 
cherries ronghly, tack them on to the foundation, chain 
stitch round according to the traced lines, and then cut the 
sUk neatly away. Add a vide buttonhole to prevent the 
edges fraylrjg, then arrange leaves in the ame way, and 
With brown silk the stalks. Use filoselle silk. Oranges, 
grapee, and flowers can bo arranged in this way; and if 
additional effect is wanted work long croeeetftches on and 
beyond the silk edges on the crash or sheeting foundation, 
ns well as chain stitch, and after the edges are cut away! 
This is very interesting, pleasant work, but requires taste 
and patience. Chestnuts, with various colored leaves, are 
most effective. Cushions, borders, and other articles oan be 
made up with this work. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

to* to thfa d ®PS rtment roust be sent 
Mas8 ‘ *11 communi¬ 
cations aro to bo headed: Foa Petruson's." All aro Invited 
*?• nsworB » a,8 ?»]° contribute original puxzloa, which* 
should be accompanied by tho answers.^®* 


No. 62.—caoss-woan enigma. 

My first is in cook, but not in bake. 

My second is In river, but not in lake. 

My third is in sit, but not iu stand. 

My fourth is in back, but not in hand. 

My fifth is in bloom, but not in die. 

My sixth is in laugh, but not In cry. 

My seventh is in hearing, but not In sight. 

My eighth is in darkness, but not in light. 

Harlem, A. T. Minnie 8. Yobt. 

No. 63.— diamond and squabs. 

D<amo **“' A consonant; a sack; winds; a Jewel; a con¬ 
sonant. 

Spans.—Behead and curtail tha central word, making a 
Mqnor, and leave a complete word-square. 

Marblehead, Mam. _ Habby Orkney. 

No. 64.—BY numerical, enigma. 

I am composed of nine letters: 

My 2, 3,4, is to drink. * 

My 1, 3, 4, 6, is a mark. 

My 6,9,4* is a vegetable. 

Jflj 8,7,’ 9, is good to eat. 

My 2,' 3,4, 6, is a riding outfit 
My-7,5,6, is a demon. 

My 2, 7, 9, is to fosten. 

L*2, 3,4, 5, is produced by heat. 

^7 ®)7. 6, 0,1s made by hand. 

My whole every mechanic knows. 

U Plata, Mo. _ IiAItonor. 

No. 66.—nouBtM AUBaavra 

A mbbTI tree; a place for combats; repel; a boy’s name* 

a tool; swift; a scented air. •’ 

The initials and finals, read downward, give two girls’ 
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j PLANT RAISING.—No. II. 

1 The Gbsknhouse and Flowfu-GabdUn.—T he hot-hed we 
S have described in Part I. should be ready in eveiy garden 
! by the first or second week in April; this is a good average 
time; it is soon enough for the most slow-growing of sum- 
! mer bodding plan*, and not too soon for those that require 
Just a little hoat to start them, but the growth of which is. 
so rapid that when once started it is difficult to know how 
to keep them until the season comes when they may with 
; safety be set out Pans are best for seeds, and pots for cut- 
tings, and plenty of drainers should be placed in each. The 
soil should be a fine, light mould—not peat, but a mixture 
of leaf mould, friable garden mould, and silver sand. The 
last material is very important, and the best of the sort 
> * hoiald h* obta lned, eB P*cially tor choice seeds and dollcate 
cuttings. 

Theee necessary preparations having been made, wo shonld 
advise our readers to procure packets of the following seed* 

\ or at any rate some of them, and try what they can do in 
raising plants for themselves instead of buying them. 

For the greenhouse or conservatory, let them procure 
Cobcea Scaadens, Maurandia Taxonia ignea (these are good 
climbers), also Acacia argyropbilla, Lantana, Epacris, Eric* 
Solan on* Hendenonii, Gian thus Damper!!, a packet of the 
chaloert mimed ftichsia seed, and Zonate Geranium. Salvia 
splendent; the finest Cyclamen persicum, Begonia, Cinera¬ 
ria, Coleus, mixed varieties, Acbimenet, add packets of the 
best strain of Primula Sinensis, both white and red; all 
these will be found useful for greenhouse decoration. 

For bedding out during rammer, or planting in tho bor- 
dors, the following erf highly ornamental, and must be 
raised in a frame upon a hot-bed: Stocks of different sort* 
especially German ten-week and Brompton Stock, Aster* 
Balsams, Carnation* and Picotee* Pinks, not forgetting tho 
Chinese, Indian, and Spanish varieties, which are generally 
classed trader the name of Dianthns Chinensls; the sweet- 
acented Hnmea Begans, the pretty, blue Lobelia so nseful 
for edgings. Brilliants and Trentham blue are both good; 
there is also a white Brilliant which is well spoken ot 
Then, again, mixed Petunia; this seed should be sewn aa 
early as poestbte, and the plents pushed forward by shifting 
Into single pots, so that they may be ready by the end of 
May. Marigolds of different sorts may be sewn some days 
later, and so also may Zinnia Elegant, for theee seed* if 
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good, shoot into life with amazing rapidity, and there is 
always danger of their l>eipg drawn up and becomingsidkly. 
They, and others of the samo habit, should be removed to 
cool frames—the small, single-light frames already men¬ 
tioned—as soon as the second leaves appear. Portulaca, 
double and single-fiowored, makes a pretty summer bed. 
Phlox Drummondii is another gay flower; P. D. Grandiflora 
splendens is the choicest species, but a packet of good mixed 
seed will be found best for general purposes. The Salpi- 
glossis is a pretty tonder annual, too short-lived to have a 
bed devoted to it; the best plan Is to intermix patches of it 
with other things in the borders. Dwarf Nasturtium and 
Tropoeolum Lobbianum should not be neglected. The 
Ganna Indica and Ridnus or Palma Christ! aro both easily 
raised from seed, and aro among the most effective foliagcd 
plants for garden dccoratiou. 

This list can easily bo added to, bnt wo hare given enough, 
and more than enough, to 1111 the smaller two-Hght frame 
upon the hot-bed; and It is deehublo to reserve the larger 
for cuttings of different sorts, and for starting such things os 
require a little heat. Spring cuttings of tho following are 
always useful, and if taken early will make fine plants by 
tho end of May: Ageratum, Gazania, Geraniums of all sorts, 
Verbenas (tho tops of the old plants, which are usually 
pinched off in the spring, make excellent cuttings); Alys- 
sum maritimum, that pretty little sweet-scented white edg¬ 
ing plant; and the Niphalia, useful for edgings also, but far 
too little known; tho Cuphea, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, etc. 
Some gardeners strike their rose cuttings in heat, which 
certainly hastens the growth of tho plants, but we' prefer a 
north border Ln the open ground. There is not the least 
difficulty in striking the most dedicate and tho choicest roses 
In this way; the best outtkigs are pieces i\ith four eyes of 
the matured wood of the year’s growth; two eyes are buried 
In the earth to form roots, and two left aboveground to form 
tho rose shoots. Tho cuttings should be planted In August 
or September, in rows according to sorts, about six inches 
apart, leaving a foot or more of space between the rows. 
Bnt wo must not leave the hot-bed and frames without one 
word more of caution. It is of the utmost importance, and 
we cannot iwess It too earnestly on the reader’s notice. To 
all seeds and tender cuttings the water given must be soft 
Water just warm to tho hand ; water of a much lower tem¬ 
perature than the frame is certain destruction. There is 
considerable difficulty in giving water to very tonder seed¬ 
lings ; tire finest rose will send too powerful a shower for 
many things. The plan which, in our experience, is least 
likely to prove injurious, is to pour the water very slowly 
Against the edge of the pan, and allow it to trickle.gently 
over the surface of the soil. No medians should be allowed 
to get dry ; if the seed is hard, like the Ganna, it should be 
soaked in hot water before being sown; bnt iu a general 
way if tho soil has been thoroughly watered, most seeds in 
a damp heat will have sufficient moisture until the tender 
plants put forth their second leaves. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JQSFEvcry Receipt in this Coek-Book has beets <stied by a 
practical housekeeper. 

sckaxs, etc. 

Roast Feat—-Season a breast of veal with pepper end 
■alt; skewer the sweet-bread firmly in its pteoe,flour the 
meat and roast it slowly before a moderate fire for about 
four hours—it should be of a fine brown bat not dry { beeto H 
wilh butter. When done pvt the gravy in a stew-pan, add 
a piece of butter rolled in browned flour, and if there 
should not be quite enough gravy add a little more 
water, with pepper and salt to the taste. The gravy should 
bo brown. • 


Steak Pie. —Cut up a pound and a half of fillet-steak or 
rump-steak, with two kidneys, previously boiled, two eggs 
boiled hard and cut lengthwise in four pieces, pepper and 
■alt lightly, flour the steak and kidneys, place some of the 
meat and some of egg in the dish, and a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut; add a toacupful of good gravy, seasoned 
with a taaepoonful of Worcester sauce; fill the dish with 
tho remaining portions pf meat ami eggs. Cover with the 
pasta, and bake slowly fur two "hours and a-half. 

Maced Mutton. —Trim off from some slices of cold mutton 
all fist, gristle, and outside parts, mince the meat finely, and 
sprinkle it with a little flour, pepper and salt to taste, and a 
dost of nutmeg; pot a piece.of butter into a saucepan, 
when melted add the mince and as much stock pa will bring 
it to the proper consistency; let it simmer very gently for at 
least an hoar j serve with fried sippets. Walnut or mush¬ 
room catsup may be added, as also a little Worcester moos. 

Stewed Fowl. —Slice a couple of onions and fry them in 
oil or butter with a fowl cut up as for fricassee. When the 
pieces of fowl hare taken color, moisten with three or four 
tablespoonfuls of French tomato sauce, and as much stock 
free from fet as may be necessary to make enough gravy; 
add pepper, salt, and powdered spices to taste, and let the 
whole simmer till done. 

Stewed Beef.— Take two pounds raw beef, cut It in inch- 
square pieces, put in a saucepan, and cover with cold water; 
lot it cook slowly for four hours, then the gravy will be a 
rich brown color; dredge sufficient flour in to thicken the 
gravy, add salt and pepper to taste, and serve. If liked, 
two onions may be added when half done. 

VKOZTA.BLZ8. 

Spinach. —Remove all the stems, rejecting the old and 
discolored leaves; wash carefully; soak in salt-and-water 
for an hour; throw Into boiling water, containing a teo- 
spoonful of salt, boil for a quarter of an hour, drain through 
a sieve, and get rid of all tho water by pressure; chop up 
quite finely, and place in a stewpan with one ounce butter, 
half a teaspoonful of ground white sugar, half the quantity 
of white pepper and salt, and stir for five minutes. Servo 
on a vegetable-dish, with fried bread cut into triangles as a 
garnish. 

Potato Chips. —Peel a raw potato as apples are peeled, let 
■ the parings be as near as possible the urns thickness, and 
let them be as long as pomible. Dry them thoroughly In & 
cloth, put them in the frying basket, and plunge it in boil¬ 
ing hot lard. When the chips are a golden color drain 
them well in front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt over theca, 
and serve with mast game. 

Stewed Potatoes.— Take somo cold boiled potatoes, out 
them ln slice*, and pot them ln a saucepan, with plenty cf 
butter or clarified beef dripping, salt, plenty of pepper, and 
some finely mlrtced parsfoy; keep turning them over till 
they are a light brown. 

French Peas.— When the asparagus Hr too oM to nee, cut 
tho stalks In short pieces; boil them, and then strain them; 
return them to the saucepan, with butter, salt, and cayenne 
pepper, and let them stew for ten minutes. Have’ ready 
nicely browned hot toast, and serve the asparagus upon it. 

Pkssekts. 

Matrimony Tort.—Pare and core a dozen nice-sized apples; 
put them into a saucepan with a little water to keep them 
from burning: boil until you can pulp them (but do not for¬ 
get to frequently -stir -them); then add «i©-quarter pound 
outran Is, two ounces toadied peel, and enough mgu* to 
sweeten it nicely; if liked, also .a tittle graded nutmeg. 
Pour this mixture into * krge tart tin or dish that has pre¬ 
viously been lined with a thin paste. Then roll out soother 
piece the same size and thickness, which place over the top; 
press the edges together ell round, make a hole in the 
centre, the same as for udose-piee, and.bake. 
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Baked College Puddmg .—Take one-half pound grated bread, 
three ounce* well-washed current*, ouo ounce candied lemon 
and orange peel, one-half ounce citron, two ounce* moist 
sugar, half a nutmeg, three egg*, and the third part of a 
pint o t milk ; boil tho milk and poor on the bread-crumb*, 
put in one ounce butler, and then mix in the ingredient*. 
This quantity will fill aix cup*; bak* in a moderate oven, 
turn the pudding out of the cup*, sift powdered sugar over 
the top*, pour wine-eauce around them, and serve. 

Litil* Baked Puddimg *.—Take the weight of four egg* in 
lour and sugar, and of three in butter. Beat the butter to 
a cream with the hand, add to It the eggs extremely well 
hasten, and gradually dredge in the flour and pounded whit* 
sugar. Half fill small cups, and faako until highly browned; 
the cups should be well buttered. Any flavoring preferred 
■ay be used In a small quantity, and the puddings are 
equally nice with boiled custard, Jam or jelly poured around 
them. , * 

Cilron Pudd m g .—Line your dish with puff-paste; slice 
thin, osange, lemon, and citron peels, of each ouo ounce, six 
eggs (leaving out four whites,) well beaten, one-quarter 
pound loaf sugar, and one-quarter pound butter melted; 
whisk all well together, and pour into the dish; hake one 
boor, and serve. 

OAKES. 

Soda Beane*. —Take two pounds ef flour, cue-quarter ounce 
ef bi-carbonate of soda, one-quarter ounce of tartaric add, 
one ounce butter or lard, one-half ounce sugar, and one-half 
ounce of salt. Bub the flour Into the other ingredients, add 
sufficient buttermilk or sour milk (about one pint) to make 
it of the consistency of light dough, and roll it out to the 
thickness of aboot one-half inch, shape into any forms you 
like, and bake about one-quarter of an hour in a quick oven, 
turning them in order to brown both sides. 

Omger Caiet. —Take two pounds flour, one-half pound 
batter, oo» pound mola s ses, four ©traces moist sugar, one 
and a-hatf ounces ground ginger, three eggs, half a teacupful 
of cream, two taaspoonfhls of baking powder or carbonate of 
soda. Mix the butter and Dour together, add the sugar, 
molasses, ginger, and cream; beat the eggs, and add them 
last If baking powder is used, put it in with the flour.; 
first; If carbonate of soda, add it the last thing, mixed with 
a little warm water. Put the mixture into buttered tins, 
and bake In a moderate oven for half an hour. 

fieri Bread. —One-hal/ pound floor, four ounces butter, 
two ounces white sugar, mix without water, beat the mix¬ 
ture well, and then knead it on a board until it can be 
rolled out. Boll it out very lightly about one-third of an 
inch thick, and cut into two or three oval cakes, bake to a 
light brown in a slow oven. One-half pound of flour, one- 
half pound of butter, two ounoea of sugar, a little ground 
rice. Boll it out with the hand fibto a round cake about 
half an inch thick, prick it on the top. Bake in a slow oven 
sad when nearly ready to come out sprinkle it well with 
mgm. 


FA8BI0NS FOB APBIL. 

Fig. i.—Walkin o-Dress or Blub Stbiped Ctietoit. In 
front tho short skirt has a narrow flounce at the bottom 
tad is draped and fhstenod by a bow of blue ribbon ; the uj> 
per part Is apron-shaped. The overskirt meets In front, 
sod is plainly draped back, being slightly caught np In one 
or two places. This skirt thon foils plainly to the bottom 
of the under-skirt This style of skirt la equally pretty for 
s demMoog train. The caseeque Is long and close-fitting, 
and cut-away In front Hat of brown straw, trimmed with 
Mae silk and feathers. 

Fio. n.—W alking-Dress or Fawn-Colored Camel’s 
Hair. The front has three deep, kilt-plaited ruffles, and a 
narrow one at the back. The panier over-dross and the 


drapery at the back are trimmed with a bias band of silk in 
two shades of fown color, and the poolers are also ornumen ted 
with fringe. A dark brown gimp also trims tho pointed 
waist and panier*. Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with 
fawn-colored satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. hi. — Walking-Dress or Black Silk. Tho short 
skirt has a narrow ruffle at the bottom. The front of tho 
skirt is laid in deep box-plaits. The side pieces air* In 
plaits, laid crosswise, and the back is plainly draped. The 
upper part of tho dress is of black brocade silk, princess 
shape at the back, with paniers at the sides, and a deep Test 
of the silk in front The facing of the panier* and tho 
collar are of black satin. Black strew bonnet with black 
satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fio. iv.—Home-Dress or Light Blue Silk. Tho front is 
trimmed with many rows of blue fringe slightly mingled 
with claret color; the train Is long and plain, and tho sido 
pieces aro laid in plaits; tho coat-waist Is bf blue and claret- 
colored striped satin, with plain, blue, rolling collar, and 
facings for the coat Elbow sleeves. 

Fig. v.— Walxtno-Driss or Olive* Greek Foulard. The 
skirt has two narrow ruffles at the bottom; and is puffed 
length wise in front and on one side; the upper part is laid 
in deep folds in front, and to one side, where it foils loosely, 
and is finished on the othor side of the front with a bias 
band. The ooat basque is of maize-colored foulard, figured 
in olive-green and pink; it is cut away iu front, and ths 
culls, pookets and collar are of the olive-green foulard. Hut 
of grey strew, trimmed with a pink feather, yellow rose and 
leaves. 

Fig. vx.—T*itino-Drem or Almond-Colored Camel’s 
Hair. The skirt has four plaitod flounces edged with brown 
cashmere, shot w ith gold color. Tho over-dress opens part 
way down the front, is Tory plain, and slightly draped at 
tho back; it Is of almond-colored camel's hair; tho jacket 
with the added basque is of the brown cashmere, threaded 
with gold color. A brown strew bonnet trimmed with 
almond or with gold color would bo very appropriate with 
this costume. 

Fig. vii.—House-Dress or Grat Bunting, trimmed with 
very gay plaid bandanna, or cotton material; the skirt is 
kilt-plaited to tho knee, and the kilting is trimmed with 
two bands of cotton bandanna; the full tunic forms two 
points at the sidos, and a draped breadth at the back. Bodice 
with a simulated waistcoat Cuffs and collar of the 
bandanna. 

Figs. viii. and ix.—Front and Back or Walking Cos¬ 
tume or Blue Striped 8ergk. Tho demi-long train is'kilt- 
plaited, and the roand tunic which ends in a point is caught 
up at the back, and finished with several rows of machine 
.stitching. The deep basque bodice has a pointed waistcoat 
and rovers, and is ornamented with buttons. 

Fio. x.—House-Dress or White Albatross Cloth, for a 
young girt The skirt is short and kilt-plaited; two ruffles 
fall below the kilt-plaiting. A broad band of blue silk is 
let in the kilted skirt just below tho knee. The panier 
over-skirt is slightly draped at the back. The white waist 
Is shirred on tho shoulders and is full in front. The pointed 
waist and cuffs are of blue silk. The waist is laced at the 
bock. 

Fia. xi.— Visiting-Dress or Light Beg£. Tho skirt is 
short, and has one deep plaited flounce; the over-dre6s is 
foced and edged with satin of the color of the dress, and the 
fUlness at the front is caught together with bows of satin 
ribbon. The over-skirt is caught up slightly iu tho back, 
and falls in a square on the plaited ruffle. The cape is of 
the same material as the dress, and Is trimmed with two 
rows of rich fringe. We givo a representation of tho capo as 
it appears when off the shoulders. Bonnet of begd-colored 
straw, trimmed, plaited Broton laoe and blackberry vine 
with blossoms and fruit 
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Fio. xii.—Bonhet ok White Chip, trimmed with white i style* appear hi the spring; the winter seta the fashion, 
lace, dark rod satin ribbon, and large, red and yellow roses. \ Much lace Is used for trimming, dresses, especially about 
Fio. xni.—B onnet or White Straw, trimmed with wbito | t* 1 ® neck * _ 

satin ribbon and large clusters of vlolete. tL^ Tto 

_ _. A . ... fashionable; we give every month two or three of the 

Fio. XIT.-B 0 t.ssr or Out Straw, trimmed with a whits n8WMt ^ „ nMd Bot ieierlbe ftem . 


Breton barbe and blue corn-flowers. 


Bound* and Hat* retain the winter shapes; they are 


Fios. xv., xvi., awd xvu., aro different styles of dressing j neither very small nor very large; Tuscan straws, with 
the hair, all fashionable. In the first figure a plain tortoise } lace-like front, are among the newest of the bonnets; 
shell comb is worn, in the second a comb with jet balls, and ) fl 0WcrB are more used for the spring than feathers; though 
in the third, three combs with small, gilt, ball-tips are used. > feathers generally appear again at mid-summer, strange to 
Fio. xviii.—Eveniko-Dress or Cream-Colored Silk. The | . Yigared ribbons are new, and are seen on many bon- 

ftrained skirt has paniers trimmed with gauze plaitings and > ne ts; but they are common-looking, if not of the finest 
pearl embroideries. Tho upper-skirt Is ornamented to cor- j quality. The rather wide-brimmed hat, somewhat of the 
respond, and the wide gauze scarf with embroidored ends ia . Gainsborough style, the small round one, the gypsy, and 
knotted at the knee, and on the opposite side is a second ; jjalf a dozen other shapes, are equally popular, so that they 
knot without ends, and below this at the left Bide there are fj^je ^ the wearer, 

plai tings of gauze and satin. Tho paniers form small « t 

basques at the hack, and wo trimmed with gauze plaitings. j----- _ 

The train is puffed at the back, and edged with plaitings. ^ 

The pointed bodice is cut out square, and is ornamented 

with a cluster of roses in the left corner. The elbow sleeves CHILDREN'S F ASHTONS, 

terminate with folds and gautt> flounces. f io . j._Y ouko Girl’s Dress or White Percale, figured 


Gexeral Remarks. —We also give, this month, several > pj n ^ roses. The short under-skirt is edged with a 

useful designs for various articles of dress; the first Is a { plaited flounce of plain pink percale; and a narrow knife- 
bntterfly bow of white lace, embroidered in various colors; \ plaited ruffle of the pink percale follows thelino of Jbe front 
then a chemise, which Is one of the most popular stylos; two \ ^ ^0 B kirt, and shows beneath the turret trimming. Tho 
handkerchiefs, and tie made of three rows of Breton lace j Loufo XVI. jacket is of the white figured percale, and has a 
and narrow rose-colored satin ribbon. j *hito piqu6 vest and rolling collar, and bands around tbs 

Tho Pompadour stylo is seen in very many of the dress j bIo^s*. Hat of coarse, white straw, trimmed with whits 
goods, more especially those for summer wear; grenadines, \ ribbon and pink roses. 

lawns, organdies and chintzes, aro of some rick plain ground Fio. n.—Bov’s 8c it or Bluk Cloth. The trousers are 

sprinkled over with small flowers, that look as if they were Knickerbockers, the jacket large, and opening over a full 
exquisitely painted by hand, and others are ornamented wWt0 linen skirt. Tho trimming of the Jacket and trousera 
with* cashmere patterns in bright colored palms tossed on in ^ % broad bftnd of b la ck braid. Large, white, linen collar, 
a brilliant more; nothing can bo more beantlfW than the Bo „ 0 r Orat Striped Flawrl. Tho 

®Pring chintzes, mmnmy cloth, and cheviot,; .Ten tho ^ . , itU . th , knee . Tho re* and j«ket 

8l * tch gingham, are unu.uaBy attmcire m with a narrow, black breld ; th. .tier collar. 

Summer .ilk. are .Ire orten of there flower pattern^ M d euffl are of dark bln. flannel. Orej rtdpod 
though the useful old stylo of narrow stripes and small 
checks are by no means abandoned, especially for people of 

more sober years, and for useful wear. The cashmeres, and • ---—--—--- 

many silk and woolen goods lean rather to the Oriental palm 
patterns, and these cashmeres will be largely used for \ 

coat-basques and jackets, to wear with pld skirts, or even PHRCHA BING A GENCY. 

with new costumes, for they are of the very latest fashion After many inquirie* from our sttbscribcrs, we have decided to 
abroad. It is quite Impossible to describe all the many establish a Purchasing Agency, for (heir accommodation ami 
materials that now crowd tho stores, or to toll of j benefit Everything trill be purchased, at the lowed possible 
tho exquisite colors and patterns of the goods. Pongaa aro \ Special attention will be given to each article purchased; 

again In fashion, and they are comparatively cheap; those j an d the list includes everything used in the House: Ladies', 
are of fawn color, and Will be worn in combination with ;> Gentlemen's, and Children'* Wear, Bridal and Infant*' Outfits, 
black or brown. Canton ertfpes have also re-appeared, but'j Grand, Square and Upright Piano*, Melodeon*, Organ s, FVcrn »- 
thoy are very expensive. A great favorite for spring and j 0 f every conceivable description. Carpets, Wall-Papering , 
cool summer days Is the albatross cloth, which after all is a j China , Glassware, Ouriakuof all kinds. Silver, Jewelry, Pictures, 
very fine and soft French bunting, quite different from our j an rf libraries. 

wiry buntiqg; though the latter makes an invaluable dress j Order* will also be taken for Cards; and Invitations for Wad- 
tor traveling, walking or any ordinary occasion. This j dings, Parties, and Receptions; and Stationery of assy kind. 
albatross cloth comes in most of the light delicate colors, \ p^ies wishing dresses made, by tending bust and waist measure, 
and the creamy white is especially pretty; It has also the \ length of skirt, etc., and giving general direction* as to materiel 
recommendation of being Inexpensive. Lace-striped bun- n nd color , will be promptly attended to, with taste and discretion, 
tings are also seen, as well as many soft woolen materials tr #A the aim in rictc of contributing to the wants of the subscribers 
dashed with lines of color, as olivo-groon and pink and 0 j “ Peterson," or their friends* Bonnets trill be purchased, in 
blue, or any other pretty combination of colors. (he tame way, by stpting color preferred, and general style of 


Of tho now colors heliotrope is very fashionable; but it j nearer. 


is not becoming to many people, as it is of a pinkish purple; j Sample* and estimate* furnished, on receipt of 25 cents, and 


bat many of the lavenders and liiaos are eminently j correspondence solicited. Bend for dreuier containing full direo- 
hecomlng. j tions. Address, via 

There Is no decided change in the style of making dr e s se s; j MRS. MARY THOMAS, 


MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pk. 
JlWTn remitting, get a Post-Office order , or a draft on Phda- 


short ones are always seen on the street; narrow and flat U ’ lfox T * 

skirts in front, little draping in the back, with coat-basques, 9&“Tn remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a raft o 
mantillas, or sacques, Just as the fancy dictates. Home dclphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, i 

dresses hare undergone no change; in iket, hut a few new your letter 
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FEEDING THE SWANS. 

[Set the Story , “ My Exaepercting Step-Father.*] 
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A WEEK IN JERUSALEM. 

BY ▲ HI1 CONTRIBUTOR. 



at Jaffa, on my way to Jerusalem, having spent 
the winter on the Nile. 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is about 
thirty miles, the road ascending all the way. 
Hardly anything can be conceived more sterile 
than the landscape. The rugged limestone hills 
are almost everywhere bare of soil. Great boul- 
deffs lie scattered About, os if after a battle of 
Titans. Desolation reigns supreme; 

I was fbrtunate in making the acquaintance 
of a missionary, who had been in the East for 
twenty years. 

II One can hardly believe, when one looks on 
these stony-fields,” he said, as we rode onward, 
“ that this whole landscape once * blossomed as a 
rose.’ Never was any country more prosperous 
than Palestine, under the old Hebrew rule; no¬ 
where is one more impoverished and degraded 
than it is now, under that of the Moslem. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. In the ancient days, it 
was a commonwealth of freacitizens, a community 
of independent, freehold proprietors. Joshua 
divided the land into twelve provinces, one for 
each tribe, and these provinces were then subdi¬ 
vided among the femilies. The most stringent 


I laws were made to prevent poverty and the alien¬ 
ation of land. At the end of seven years, the 
debtor became free. At the end of fifty years, 
every acre that had been sold, went back to the 
original owner or his heirs. Hence every inhab¬ 
itant had a special interest in agriculture, and 
hence also the soil was tilled to its utmost ca¬ 
pacity. The hills were terraced to the top. 
Manures restored, each year, what the crop took 
away. Literally, in those days, Pnlestine was, 
as it is called in Holy Writ, # a land flowing with 
milk and honey.* But now, as you observe, the 
terraces have almost entirely disappeared. The 
soil, washed away by centuries of rains, has 
never been replaced. Judea is a desert.” 

Late in the afternoon, we came upon a sight, 
that bought back the days of Scripture vividly. 
Two women, sitting at the door of a massively 
built farm-house, that looked centuries old, were 
grinding corn, in an antique hand-mill. 

“ Two women shall be grinding at one mill,” 

| said I, quoting from St. Matthew. “ One shall 
be taken, and the other left. It carries one back 
\ two thousand years.** 

11 Yes, and you’ll notice costumes, here, that 
will do the same, every day,” answered my com¬ 
panion. “ I have, often, seen Ruth herself, at 
harvest time. That is to say,” smiling at my 
start, “ I have seen girls gledaing, who had the 
| same sad eyes, the same Juno-like brows, the 
same elastic and graceful figures. 1 almost have 
fancied I was walking with Boas among the gol¬ 
den corn.** 

“ The Hebrew women of the best type,*’ I re¬ 
marked, •• must have been rarely beautiftal; we 
feel this, not only in reading the Song of Solomon, 
but everywhere in the Old Writings. Think of 
Esther, and Bethsheba, to say nothing of Ruth 
herself. They are still dastlingly so, in many 
instances: 8cott*s Rebecca, it js snid, was drawn 
from a living type. We must not regard the 
impoverished denizens of a London slum as speoi- 
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mens of true Hebrew beauty, for they have been 
degraded by centuries of oppression and want; 
though, even amid suoh surroundings, you find, 
occasionally, I am told, young girls who look like 
Oriental princesses. We must seek, rather, 
among the families of wealth and culture, for the 
type of what a maiden of Judea was, in the palmy 
days of Israel.** 

“Just so,” said the missionary. “Yet, as I 


said before, there are Ruths still to be seen here, 
at harvest time. But after all, those old customs 
are hardly good for the land. When a people 
learn nothing, they may be picturesque, but they 
are not progressive. Here, the peasants plough 
with the plough, ancl grind with the mill, that 
the old Canaanites did, before Moses came out of 
Egypt.” 

“All this, however, makes the Bible, to a 



traveller, more of a living book, than if these old 
customs did not Survive.** 

“ True. No one can understand the New Tes¬ 
tament, even, as folly, without them, as with 
them. To realize Scripture, in all its vividness, 
you must come to Palestine.’* 

If the road from Jaffa made me think Judea a 
desert, the first sight of Jerusalem suggested a 
city of the dead. Not that the scene was deficient 
in pioturesqueness. Nay, even the land appeared 
to be more fertile; for olive trees were frequent; 
and patches of green, here and there, showed 
where the young grain was sprouting. But still 
the general tone of the landscape was gray; the 
rocky peninsula, on which the city stood, rose 
bleak and desolate; an air of barrenness, neglect 
and decay was over all. For just one instant, 
however, this was changed. The setting sun, 
gleaming on the white minarets, as it* wont down, 
made Jerusalem shine, as with a halo; then the 
glory faded; the evanesoent twilight followed; 
darkness fell; and as we rode under the Jaffa 
gate, we could only distinguish our guide ahead, 
as a black, almost shapeless silhouette. 

“ If we had arrived before the light left us,” 


said my companion, “you could have read the 
Arabic inscription, over the gateway, which tells 
that Sultan Suleiman built it, in the year of the 
Hegira, 948, answering to our Anno Domini 1542. 
But here we are in Jerusalem, twenty-five hun¬ 
dred feet above the sea, for we have been ascend¬ 
ing ever since we left the coast.” 

A short ride, through narrow and tortuous 
streets, brought me to my lodgings. I could 
only see that the houses were generally low, only 
two Btories in height, And apparently constructed 
of stone, as they gleamed ghostly and white in 
the gloom. 

“ It is a small place, after all, this Jerusalem,** 
said the missionary, as we parted for the night, 
for he had to ride a short distance forther. “ The 
entire width of the city, from the Valley of Him- 
mon, close by where we came in, to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat on the east, is only a trifle more 
than half a mile. It puzzles one, at first, to un¬ 
derstand how it ever held a million of people, as 
it certainly did in the great siege under Titus; 
but at that time, we must remember, the houses 
were several stories high, the walls more exten¬ 
sive, every foot of ground built upon. The pres- 
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ent population is only about twenty thousand, 
of whom seven thousand are Mahometans, and 
the remainder Jews and Christians, the Jews 
slightly preponderating.” 

Early the next morning, my friend was at my 
hotel, ready to guide me to the chief points of in¬ 
terest. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
our first destination. 

“We Americans,” he said, “when we first, 
cross the Atlantic, look on London, and Paris, 
and Rome as quite ancient. But they are cities 
of to-day as compared with this. Jerusalem is 
as old as Abraham. Long afterwards, when 
Joshua took Jericho, it was inhabited by the 
Jebusites; and it remained in their possession for 
centuries; in fact, one part of it. that where 
yonder tower, called the tower of David, stands, 
was not captured until the time of the Psalmist 
King. Can you realize how far back in the post 
this was? Remember, when Solomon began to 
build the Temple, it was three centuries before ] 


| the foundations of Troy were laid; and so a long 
time before Troy fell; and much longer before 
Homer lived and sang of it. We think Herodotus 
quite an ancient writer; in fact we call him 4 the 
father of historybut the Temple was five hun¬ 
dred years old, when Herodotus was born. The 
Babylonian captivity, that seems such a compara¬ 
tively late event in Hebrew annals, took place a 
century before Herodotus wrote.” 

“ 1 had never thought of it in quite that way 
before,” I said. 

“ And Jerusalem is a city, as Scripture says, 
4 set on a hillemphatically so, as you must 
have seen, yesterday, when approaching it. For 
it stands, not only on a table-land, but on one 
that ends in a peninsula. Hence, with its deep 
ravines all around it, it seems to rise up, as it 
were, from a pedestal. Except on the north¬ 
west it is inaccessible—a perfect rock-fortres9. 
But here we are at the church.” 

We were approaching a dilapidated looking 



edifice, about as large, apparently, as a second- 
rate cathbdral, but so surrounded by smaller 
structures, many of them with domes, that its 
real outline and size were hardly distinguishable 
at first. Directly in front of us was a fhcade, 
with two pointed door-ways below, and two 
pointed windows above. 


The square, in front of this fiicade, was crowded 
with Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and even 
Russians, offering articles for sale, reminding me 
of the traffickers in the Temple. 

44 They are pilgrims of the Greek faith,” ex¬ 
plained my companion. 44 Poor follows, they are 
taught that a visit to Jerusalem, once in their 
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lives, is almost necessary to salvation, and so 
they throng here, at this season of the year, com¬ 
ing often in whole families, men, women and 
children, just as you see them. Tlieir privations 
must be terrible, for most of them are compara¬ 
tively indigent. They try to eke out a portion 
of their e^enses by the sale of these articles. 
But this is the door. Let us go in.” 

The Church of thoHoly Sepulchre obtains not 
only the two well-known chapels of the Greek 
and Latin communions, but also the Chapel of the 
Iloly Sepulchre, in which is the Shrine, and be¬ 
low the Shrine the crypt, where the body of 
Christ is supposed to have been laid. The Latin 
and Greek chapels are rich in ornament, though 
diverse in character. (See.above and below.) 

“The scenes, that occur here, at Easter, as 
you have read,” said my companion, “are often 
disgraceful. I, as a Protestant minister, 
do not think either chapel in good taste, 
but, perhaps, to the half-educated pil¬ 
grims, who yearly come here, this tin¬ 
sel is just what is required. We must 
not judge too dogmatically of others.” 

The Church is about three hundred 
feet long, by two hundred feet wide, 
with semi-circular ends. The principal 
point of interest, the Chapel of the tra¬ 
ditional Holy Sepulchre, is in the great 
semi-rotunda at the west end. In the 
centre of this semi-rotunda is the Shrine, 
nn elaborate affair (See next page.) The 
Sepulchre itself lies under this Shrine. 

You enter a door-way, and go down a 
few steps, when you find yourself in a 
quadrangular vault, about six feet by 
seven, hewn out of solid rock (See page 
8>4.) A slab, raised about three feet 


from the floor, indicates the place where 
His body is supposed to have been laid. 
Innumerable lamps burn above and 
around. 

I cannot adequately describe my 
emotions, when I first saw this spot, 
held sacred through so many centuries, 
and before which so many pious 
souls had knelt, to breathe a prayer. 
Notwithstanding much that seemed 
tawdry about the ornaments, notwith¬ 
standing some intellectual doubts as to 
the identity of the tomb, my feelings, 
for a moment, almost overcame me. 
All the morning, I had been saying to 
myself, that, however much Jerusalem 
might have altered in eighteen hundred 
years, the great features of the land¬ 
scape remained the same: The hills I 
saw were the veritable hills He had looked on, 
when He walked to and fro, between the city 
and the neighboring villages, talking to His dis¬ 
ciples* as He went. I had traversed the Via Dol¬ 
orosa, over the very ground, if not over the very 
stones, where He had trod. On that high plat¬ 
form, where stood the Mosque of Omar, He had 
taught, for there the Temple had stood. From 
the Mount of Olives, which I had seen across the 
valley, He had gazed, looking over towards the 
marble courts and gilded roofs, Boon, alas I as 
He predicted, to be destroyed forever. All these 
memories culminated now, in a rush of reverent 
emotion. 

To my surprise, when we had left the/Church, 
and were once more in the open air, my companion 
showed more faith, in the tradition, than I had 
supposed he would. 
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“ I am not of those,” were his words, “ who 
dismiss, su m marily, the claims of thin spot to be 
the real Sepulchre. A good deal can be said in 
fbvor of the tradition. Dr. Robinson, than whom 
a more conscientious student never lived, utterly 
discredits it, as you know. He says, and very 
truly, that the Sepulchre, at the time of the 
burial, was without the city, and that as this spot 
is now within the walls, therefore it cannot be 


the true locality. But he overlooks the fact that 
the present walls are comparatively modem, and 
do not, in many parts, follow the ancient line. 
In fact, the city has extended greatly towards 
the north; which is in this direction, and so has 
come, I think, to include the Sepulchre.” 

“ You have read, of course,” I replied, 44 what 
Ferguson says. He maintains that the real 
8epulcbre was where the Mosque of Omar now 
stands.” 

Vol. LXXYIL—22. 


44 Yes, I remember. But nobody, hardly, 
agrees with him. It is strange that a writer, 
usually so sensible, should have taken up such a 
crochet. I have studied this subject very thor¬ 
oughly, and I see no reason to call in question 
the tradition. Remember, the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, built the first Church 
at this spot, less than three centuries after the 
Crucifixion. She came here, and tried first to 
inform herself of the 
precise situation of the 
Sepulchre, before she be¬ 
gan to build. Now the 
city, though sacked, and 
figuratively depopulated, 
had always had a few in¬ 
habitants left; and there 
could have been no doubt, 
in their minds, I should 
think, as to where the 
Sepulchre had been. 1 
do not wish to be irrev¬ 
erent ; but let me illus¬ 
trate this by a compari¬ 
son. Do you suppose, 
that, even if our grand 
old Faneuil Hall was torn 
down, its site would be 
forgotten, by Bostonians, 
even after three times 
three oenturies, provided 
Boston continued to be 
inhabited ? Now, at Je¬ 
rusalem, a remnant of 
people of the Christian 
faith had always re¬ 
mained, and they must 
have kept up the memory 
of the principal sacred 
places. The Empress, 
therefore, could hardly 
have been deceived. From 
Helena’s time down, the 
case is clear. Of course, 
this is not the church 
that the mother of Con¬ 
stantine built. The ar¬ 
chitecture, alone, shows that. None of it is 
older than the Crusades; in fact, a fire greatly 
damaged it in 1808; you see, everywhere, if you 
look critically, the parts that are repaired. But 
there is a flavor of the Byxhntine style still about 
it, not only in ornamentation, but also in form. 

My guide took me, the next day, to the terrace 
of the dilapidated church of St. Anna, to show 
me the Mosque of Omar, from what he consid¬ 
ered the best view. Below us was the Pool of 
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outer court of the early churches, such as you see 
in St Clement’s at Rome, or St. Ambrose at 
Milan. They were probably built of wood, or 
chiefly so, and were more like piaexas, os we call 
such things in America, erected around a court¬ 
yard, and facing inwards. The roof, if not upper 
story, was, certainly, of wood: for they seem to 
hare had an upper story; in the description of 
the storming of the Temple by the Romans, it 
was the setting fire to these wooden rooft that 
first gained entrance for the assailants." 

Another day, we went to the wall, under the 
site of the Temple, called the “ Place of Wailing." 
It is here that the Jews come to. mourn over the 
fiillen city ; and here they hare so mourned for 
centuries (See below.) The Cyclopean stones go 
back to the very earliest historical times, and 
perhaps ante-date the Temple itself. Higher up, 


: the wall is more modern: probably as late as the 
Saracens. It is an affecting sight to see those 
people, exiles for nearly two thousand years, 
wailing at the foot of this wall. It brings back 
the awful words of Jeremiah: “ How doth the 

city sit solitary, that was full of people, how is it 
become a widow: she that was great among the 
nations;" or those of Christ himself: 11 Oh! 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent unto thee—behold 
your house is left unto you desolate." 

The walls of Jerusalem, as they now remain, 
are, generally, the work of Solyman the Magnifi¬ 
cent, and do not go farther back than A. D. 1542. 
They are about fifteen ffeet thick, but vary in 
height, depending on the inequality of the ground. 
Sometimes the altitude is only twenty-five feet; 
at other times it is seventy-five.. The total circuit 
approaches v two and 
a-half miles. At the 
time of Josephus, the 
walls were three miles 
and a-holf around. But 
large portions of the 
present intra-mural city 
are now occupied by 
gardens. 

The houses of modern 
Jerusalem, as I have 
said, are rarely more than 
two or three stories high. 
They are built of a cream- 
colored stone, with plain 
facades, but are often 
striped with red. They 
are destitute of windows 
on the lower floor. Their 
roofs are terraced, or 
domed. They look dis¬ 
mal and prison-like from 
the outside, but being 
built around courts, into 
which windows open, 
they are really cheerful, 
when viewed from the 
inside. Some of those 
belonging to wealthy 
families, which we vis¬ 
ited, and of which, not¬ 
withstanding the very 
general destitution, there 
are a few, are really 
beautifal. In such we 
fbund flowers and foun¬ 
tains in the court-yard, 
While the apartments 
were oool and airy 
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I establish myself comfortably in the low, j 
brood window-seat, and fall to thinking, or J 
rather, I flatter myself for sometime that I am 
absorbed in this dignified and difficult operation. j 
At length, the striking of the library clock rpuses j 
me to a consciousness that an hour has elapsed, 
and I am forced to confess that I hare not the least 
idea of what has been in my mind, beyond a 
vague impression that it had to do with a sense \ 
of the unsatisfactoriness of life in general, and 
an extreme exasperation against my step-father 
in particular. j 

1 am barely eighteen, so you may suppose that 
my actual experience of life is somewhat circum- 
scribed; but that gives me freer scope in my \ 
judgments and theories, because 1 am not fettered 
by any tiresome facts which might unsettle my 
opinions. I do know my step-father—at least, I 
am convinced that I do—and have long since 
decided that we are as incompatible as powder 
and snow—the first comparison applying to 
myself, for I am somewhat hot in temper. 

About half the time, on a moderate average, 

I am in a state of exasperation against that gen¬ 
tleman ; yet we are very good friends, and when 
I am trying to dislike him the most, I find myself 
enjoying his society, and that exasperates me 
even more than his imperturbable coolness and 
elegant composure. 

1 love mamma dearly. I know that Blie had 
spent a number of very miserable years while 
her first matrimonial alliance lasted. She had 
only been eighteen when she married, and was 
but five-and-thirty when she accepted her second 
husband, Colonel Seymour, who was ten years 
her senior. 

No girl of fifteen could help being interested 
in the little romance which my mother revealed 
to me as one of the reasons for the step she was 
about to take. She and George Seymour had 
been lovers in early youth—they were both poor 
—her relatives separated them—made each 
believe the other false, and then married her to 
quite an old man. 

By my father's will mamma had to give up every 
penny of his fortune, if she married again, and 
it all came to me. But I could not even have the 
satisfaction of thinking that I would quickly and 
sweetly fade away in a consumption—bless my 
mother, and forgive my step-father, at the last, 
( 356 ) 
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and lift them out of poverty hy the bestowal of 
my wealth, for Colonel Seymour had got rich, and 
was now even wealthier than I. 

I cannot even decide to insist on taking shelter 
in my guardian's house, for he is not only dis¬ 
agreeable to me, but he has four scrawny 
daughters whom I hate, so I conclude to remain 
where I am, and console myself by thinking 
that my step-father receives a large annual sum 
for my keep, and on my eighteenth birthday 1 
discover thAt he had always refused to accept a 
penny, and that I have been living luxuriously 
at his expense. 

And at last I have to own that he possesafs 
the power to tease me unmercifully, and will do 
it and be amiable and affectionate all the while; 
and that he is devotion itself to my mother; and 
that they will both be happy in spite of my 
thinking it is wicked in them: and in spite of 
Colonel Seymour's son thinking so too, and 
refusing even to come home or have nnstiiing to 
do with his father, beyond writing cold$Alutiful 
letters now and then. 

And the mention of that son, Edward Seymour, 
whom I have never seen, brings me back to the 
window-seat and my reflections, and my even 
more than ordinary exasperation against my 
step-father. What, has he done but keep on 
trying to appease his offspring until he lias 
succeeded, and that young man writes loving, 
penitent epistles to both his parents, (he dares 
to call my mother one of them!) and says thut 
now he is nearly five-and-twenty, he begins to 
see what a hot-headed, wrong-headed donkey he 
j has been, and he is coming home from Europe, 
if his family will permit. And I am shown the 
letters, and I remain an icicle in the midst of 
i the pleasure my two elders display, and I pre- 
| fer to hate Edward Seymour with a deadly 
! animosity! I will add to the personal detesta- 
" tion which is his due, all that vast amount which 
1 have tried unsuccessfully to expend on' his 
parent, and if he thinks, (as he presumes to 
write), that my society is to give an extra charm 
to his return—the finding “ a ready-made sister*' 
as he impertinently puts in—why then I can 
\ only say that no young man educated in Europe, 
; having a large fortune of his own, and possessed 
j of a face handsome enough (os his photograph 
\ shows me) to render him insufferably vain and 
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conceited as handsome men always are, no such 
young man was ever so profoundly mistaken 1 

I sit in the window-seat after the clock strikes, 
and I remember that he is coming to-morrow, 
and I am glad that I have still a night and a 
morning of peace left; when, actuated by that 
spirit of aggravation which animates the whole 
race of Seymour, that young man arrives before 
he is due. The library door opens, my step¬ 
father looks in, and cries: 

“ Here she is 1 Margaret, come and welcome 
my Prodigal 1” 

And so instead of the dignified reception I 
have proposed for him, I am discovered by that 
Prodigal curled up in the window-seat like an 
overgrown school-girl—I who can on occasion be 
as stately as Queen Elizabeth! It is too vexa¬ 
tious! I do not even manage a becoming 
descent—I entanglo my feet in the skirt of my 
gown, and am only saved from falling by the 
Prodigal’s prompt rush to my assistance. 

I gather myself up—I curtesy 1 The Prodigal 
stands erect, and bestows a prodigious bow upon 
me, but 1 catch a twinkle of fun in his eyes, and 
he presumes to burst out laughing, when my 
step-father says: 

“That’s right, my little children—it’s very 
elegant indeed! You remind me of your own 
great, great grand-parents beginning to dance a 
minuet.” 

The worst of it is I have to laugh in spite of 
myself, and .my mother, who has followed the 
pair, laughs heartily also, and we make an 
absurd tableau- So I put by my dignity, pro¬ 
posing to render it all the more appalling on the 
first favorable opportunity of presenting it to 
notice, and I hold out my hand, and I say: 

“ Welcome home! I am so glad to sea you 1 
Why on earth didn’t you oomo before . 

And I perceive that I have said what I wouldn’t 
have done, on any account, and he hisses my 
hand, and answers: j ■ | v 

“ I would if you had, asked me—I; was only 
waiting for that!” 

We have a gay dinner*?and spend a much 
more litely evening than my eonsoienoe approves 
of; but when I.get up to my room, l take 
myself sternly to task for having found it so 
pleasant, and I decide that; if I make as poor a 
piece of work of hating. <the dan fes I have done 
of the father,. I shall prove that I am the most 
inconsistent and mean-spirited woman alive. 

I fall asleep, with firm resolves in my mind, 
and 1 wake in the same mood. I array myself 
in a pretty merning'gown, with a fichu around 
my shoulders, and a coquettish head-gear, half- 
cap, half-bonnet, and go out to feed my swans, 

Vol. LXXVII—23. 


my usual early morning avocation. I find them 
in the lake, where it comes up to the foot of the 
terraco, at the bottom of tho garden. I have 
not been there long, when Edward Seymour 
joins me. I am very courteous and cordial, but 
1 endeavor to show plainly that I regard him 
as a guest, not a member of the family, and I 
think I succeed, for when he offers to carry my 
basket, and I decline, rather stiffly, ho says: 

“Please don’t, make me feel as if wo were 
strangers, by being so ceremonious.” 

I turn to him, as he leans, lazily, on the balus¬ 
trade, and answer, pertly: 

“A lack of ceremony would not hinder the 
facL” 

He looks vexed. I exult secretly. It is evi¬ 
dent that ho does not inherit his father’s 
imperturbability, and that I shall be able to 
anger him 1 Tho certainty is so soothing, that 1 
feel quite amiably disposed towards him, for the 
moment, and I listen with pleasure to his praise 
of my mother, and I admit that ho has some 
sense of propriety when he observes: 

“ I have been wondering what I should call 
her! Mrs. Seymour would sound too formal. 
For a long-legged fellow like me to say * mamma’ 
would be absurd, considering that she looks 
young enough to be my sister. Besides, it would 
be an impertinence in me to usurp your right; 
and I can’t say Fanny exactly. Suppose we 
compound fir cousin?” 

I agree to that, and thoughtlessly add: 

“I never had a cousin, but I have always 
fancied it must be the pleasantest relationship 
imaginable.” 

“Then we will be cousins, too,” he replies, 
quickly; “ brother and sister would not onswor, 
I perceive already—on niy part.” 

He points his words, by a glance of open 
admiration, which shows me that he believes I 
am weak enough to be taken by compliments. I 
freeze immediately. 

*' I think my mother and your father must be, 
by this time, ih tho breakfcstvroom,” I say; “ wo 
must not keep them waiting.” And. I turn, anil 
mount the steps. 

H© follows me silently* I observe him look at 
me with a little wonderland I know I appear at 
my stateliest, for the 'first words the colonel 
utters are: 

“ Ah, we hhds a glimpse of Queen Margaret 
this morning! WeH, well, it is qnite right to 
impress the Prodigal. But I dare say our Daisy 
will oome botk- before long.” 

Th—ownihie two pet names for me, and he 
varies dfcstm' according to my mood. I don’t 
know whioh annoys me most. My mother and 
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Edward Seymour join in liis. laughter; but I j 
run. upstairs, to remove my hat, and when I 
return, lamas gay a8 possible. In foot, I soon 
convinco Master Edward I am quite his match in j 
saying bright things, and I teaze and ridicule j 
him until he ories for merey. Then, feeling j 
that I have rather forgotten my dignity, I retiro, 
when, breakfast is finished, to my own apartment, 
and stay there until mamma comes and begs me j 
to go* out to ride j with Edward, at his father is 
busy writing letters, and it seems inhospitable to J 
leave the young man to his own devices on tho j 
first day after his arrival. j 

I:always look my best, and feel in my brighest 
spirits, on horseback, and Mr. Seymour and I 
pose a morning so pleasant, and I really find 
him so agreeable,, that I am obliged to reproach 
myself, afterward, with having corruptly foTgot- 
ten to nurture the animosity 1 feel it ray duty to 
cherish against him. But I reflect that we 
cannot always be dwelling upon tragic matters, 
and that there will be plenty of time during his 
stay to make him. comprehend that I do not forget 
he has the misfortune of being his father’s son. 

However, the day does not elapse without my 
having on opportunity to take offence with both, j 
As I go through the hall, the two Seymours are j 
at tho billiard table, which stands, beyond’ the ] 
arch where the corridor widens into a large j 
roomy and I hear the son observe: ; 

“ Your Queen Margaret isrery handsome* The : 
photograph you sent me did not begin to do her : 
justice 1 She is an odd compound. One hour as ! 
gay and mischievous as a Brownie, and the next 
as stately os her royal title.” . 

‘♦She is a mere child in many ways*” the 
colonel replies. “ At bottom she is as good os 
gold and honest as steel, but she’s a capricious 
little, monkey. For once in your life you^ ore to 
keep from flirting, mind that. I’ll not have 
Daisy—” 

I hurry back to get beyond.the reach of their 
voices, but I heard Edward lough in a conscious 
sort -of fashion. I am angry enough now without 
Any effort! The idea of the colonels presuming 
to send my photograph to his Prodigal 1 And to 
warn him not to flirt with me, as if I were a 
weak-minded little child, whose peace of mind 
could be upset by the first man that chose to try 
and interfere with it! 

Edward is to be warned fersootk! Well, I will 
show the colonel and his Prodigal of what I am 
capable in the flirting line. At last, I hove my 
revenge pointed out to me—they have done it 
themselves—and I will take my vmgmmm with 
an implacability as immovable as* aver did 
Lueretia Borgia or any other heroine who 


habitually carried a dagger and a bowl of poison 
concealed about her person, mid if anybody 
offended her, stabbed that wretch in the back or 
made him quaff death from her bowl. Edward 
Seymour shall fall in love with me, and when I 
have driven him quite maudlin, I shall avow that 
I have been laughing in my sleeve-all the while, 
and overwhelm both father and' son with dire 
and bitter oonfiision. I. even go so for in my 
stern determination as- to dream vaguely of a 
culmination in which, to complete the drama, I 
marry some man abhorrent to me, and crush my 
step-father utterly by telling him this is his 
doing—“Wretch, behold thy handiwork!” and 
that sort of thing. I practice the Yery attitude 
and gesture before the mirror, tad get into a 
great excitement, though I perceive that I am 
hardly toll enough fer melo-dramo, and this puts 
me out a little. 

So I leave the fifth act. to arrange itself 
according to circumstances when the time comes 
for the curtain to rise on it, and I concentrate my 
mind upon the best plan for opening my tragedy, 
and decide that a certain number of high comedy 
scenes, involving rapid changes of mood, which 
will keep my character a mystery to my intended 
victim, is the most appropriate.commencement. 

I array myself in an effective costume, for I 
am rather fond of gowns that mamma says are 
too rich and too old for me; but as my step¬ 
father declares they are very becoming—though 
sometimes he is impertinent enough to bint that 
I look like a child masquerading—mamma lets 
me have my own way when we are at home 
alone, on condition that when we are in town, I 
adopt for parties and street wear a style of dress 
which she considers more suitable to a young 
girl. A girl indeed 1 If one is not a woman at 
eighteen, when will one be, l should* like to 
know T But though mamma is sweetness itself, 
there are points on which she is a Utile obstinate, 
(nobody is perfect, I suppose—there are even 
spots on the son!) and- when she is, I find it 
more dignified to offer no opposition^ 

So I go down to dinner very gorgeous indeed, 
and I propose to be gentle with mamma, blandly 
patronizing to the colonel, and ohvrmiog to 
Edward Seymour, but In a lively sort of fashion 
which will show him that I am dangerous, 
because this will give me an opportunity, when 
the time arrives for his overthrew, to remind 
him that from the first he bad a warning of what 
he might expect. 

And, oh, dear, it is all a failure 1 I get to 
laughing at my step-father's nonsense, and I 
cannot stop, and I laugh se loud, that, mamma 
softly calls me to order ns if I were only six 1 
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Then later, Edward tells a pathetic story, and 5 
tells it so beautifully, that I cry, and the colonel 
pats me on the shoulder, and says I am an j 
absurJly sensitive little puss—F, who am harder 
th ui adamant! And to make matters worse, 
after Edward Seymour and I hare sung sere rat 
duets—he really has a beautiful voice!—he begs 
me to srng alone, and I do, and he ventures 1o 
tell me that 1 don’t seem to catch the spirit of 
the song, and I get angry. At first he tries to 
teaze me, and keep himself cool as the colonel 
does; but I upset his composure, and make him 
as angry as 1 am; and When mamma and the 
colonel came back to the drawing-room, after a 
little moonlight promenade on the verandah, 
they find us quarrelling vehemently, and laugh 
at us both until Edward laughs toe, and I march 
ofT to bed in high dudgeon. 

But the next morning, all is snnfchine again; 
we meet on the terrace, where T am feeding my 
swans once more; and Edward apologizes ; and 
I make him admit that he was in the wrong from 
first to last, and that if I said anything severe, 
he brought it on himself. Then I go in, and 
practice the song with him, and sing it to please 
him—partly as a reward for bis penitence, partly 
because I know in my heart that his conception 
is the correct one, though I would die at the 
stake sooner than admit it. 

The days go on—grow into weeks—and are so' 
sunny and enjoyable, that I forget to be exasper¬ 
ated, and only now and then remember my 
savage intentions, though whenever he gets 
vexed, Edward accuses me of being an outrageous 
little flirt. We quarrel often, but the making up 
is so pleasant, that the prospect of reaching that 
poi*t adds zest to our anger. Sometimes the 
battles are rather serious, and we don’t speak for | 
a whole day, but mamma and the colonel only 
laugh—Edward himself admits that it is tiresome 
of them to treat us ns if we were children ! 

There are a number of country seats in our 
neighborhood’; almost every family has guests 
at this season ; and we are really quite gay; and 
there are picnics, and drives, and horseback 
excarsions, and high tens, and dancing, and all 
sorts of dissipation: and I enjoy the whole more 
than is exactly dignified, but I cannot Help it. 

There are plenty of young men, and I do a 
good deal of mischief among the flock; but 
there are none of them as handUfttoe or agreeable 
or clever as Edward, and he certainly does 
davee like an angel, and sometimes when I sit 
down for an hour’s calm reflection, it seems 
almost a pity that it is* my duty to hdtC him-*—but 
he is his father's son, and I must! I must 
begin at once too—but something is sure to 
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happen that deludes me into putting off the 
business still longer. 

But when two whole mdnths have gone since 
Edward’s arrival, mamma, in her innocence, is 
the cause of rousing me to feel that I do hate 
him at last. One night, when she is sitting in 
; my room after I am in bed, she makes it clear 
that she and the eolenel would be so glad, if 
Edward and I were to grow to like each other 
well enough to—to— 

Oh, what a fery I am ini I don’t let her 
finish; I rise on my pillow, and I cry out in a 
deep, aWfUl voice: 

44 If he Were the only man in the world, I 
would not marry him—not if you shut me up in 
a convent—not if you let the oolbnel burn mo 
alive 1” 

And mamma says cotolly: 

44 1 never spoke about your marrying him 1 
Permit me to finish my sentence I The colonel 
and I would be glad, if you g6t to like one 
another—well, not to quarrel so often over every 
trifle—that U all.” 

This is not wbat she meant to say, and I 
know it, and she knows that I know it; but I 
‘don’t dare bint the fhet, for when mamma does 
mount her high horse, she gallops over one in a 
ruthless manner. So I apologize, and she kisses 
me, and says my head is & poor affair, but my 
heart is in the right place, apd promises not to t 
let the colonel hear of nty absurd speech; and 
after she is gone, I cry a little, I don’t 1 exactly . 
know why, except becausent iff fitfigutng to the 
nerves to try to live a drama and be a heroine, 
especially when one has two such marplots about 
as mamma and the eoltond, always putting in 
comedy in the wrong places. Perhaps, too, my 
tears rise partly from the fhet that it seems a pity 
it is my duty to hate Edward ; but I am not sfire 
about this, and I fell asleep' before I have 
settled the question ; for an inability to lieawake, 
and meditate during the silent watches of the 
night, has always been otic of my exasperations. 

Three nridUe weeks go by. I atn in many 
varying mood*; sometimes I am in outrageously 
high spirits, and sometimes very unhappy, and 
utterly without reason hi* eftlitor ease; but of tone 
thing I aim convinced—I ha (to subjugated the 
colonel’s Prodigal, and before long. I shall have 
an opportunity to punish both fether and son! 
Yet it is an odd thihg that 1 do not feel the 
supreme satisfaction I had expected to derive 
from this state of affairs. But I mean to be true 
: to my vow all the same. 

And orie day, the colonel calls me into bis 
study, and without any preparation he snys: 

44 1 want to tell you a secret, but yon must not 
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let even your mother suspect. Nobody must 
have an inkling of it.” 

44 Nobody sliall 1” I answer, in a fever of 
delighted curiosity. I am not ashamed to admit 
that I have my little weaknesses. A fondness 
for secrets is one of them. 44 Nobody shall ever 
know ! Do tell me, colonel, dear.” 

44 Very well! You see I want your help,” he 
says, slowly; 44 it is a very delicate matter 
indeed!” 

44 Oh!” I cry, impatiently—he is so long in 
getting it out I. 

44 You remember May Falkland ?” he asks. 

44 What a question—when I met her every day 
nearly , last winter!” 

44 And you liked her?” 

“Why, of course—she is a charming girl— 
she does not put on all sorts of tiresome airs of 
superiority just because she is a few years older 
than oneself.”' 

44 Ah,” say the colonel, shaking his head medi¬ 
tatively, 44 her age has been rather a drawback in 
my mind ! She is twenty-five—older than—” 

And here stops, and seems lost in thought, 
and I nearly fly in bits I am so impatient. 

44 What are you talking about, colonel? What* 
has May’s age to do with it* whatever it may be ?’’ 
1 demand eagerly. 

“ A great deal, my dear,” he answers, rising 
and going to a window; he stands there with his 
back towards me, as he continues, 44 The truth is, 
I bava reason to suspect that Edward likes her 
—that she likes him—that when she was over in 
Europe last year, they quarrelled. Do you 
follow me, my child?” Still not looking round. 

How fortunate it is that he does not! Iam 
dizzy, and hot and cold all at once, but I manage 
to say: 

“Yes, yes! Well?” 

44 What I want you to do is this I Edward is 
much merre likely to confide in you than in me 
—he is very proud and reticent! By tho. way, 
haven’t you notioed that he is ohanged lately— 
moody one moment—over gay the next?” 

Oh, heavens, will he never getjto the point! 
Again I manage to say i 

' 44 Yes,” an<Ut jatrue; I have noticed it, ond 
believed it was the result of my tormenting him, 

u Ah, I thought you would havtfdonoso—you 
are a discerning little puss,” says the colonel, 
44 1 want you to get him to talk of her, then to 
tell him that you know she regrets their 
estrangement—persuade him to put by his pride, 
and go to her. But he mustn’t dream I have 
spoken to you—he would never forgive me! 
Will you do this when you get an opportunity V* 

44 1 will,” I reply, firmly. 


44 Thanks I I know you will do it neatly—you 
have a great deal of tact! I am so much 
obliged—try ond do it at once.” 

There is a knock at the door—a visitor for the 
colonel I I escape—I get up to my own room—I 
am quite like a mad thing for awhile! Tho truth 
which forces itself upon me is this: Edward 
Seymour has been flirting with me in the most out¬ 
rageous manner. Ho has tried, by every means 
short of an actual declaration, to persuade me that 
ho is in love with we! He has been amusing 
himself at my expense; with a baseness which is 
beyond parallel and comparison; ho has endea¬ 
vored to make me love him ; and—and— 

Oh, the whole truth comes, when my first 
spasm of wrath has passed 1 He has succeeded 
—I do love him, and my heart is broken 1 Oh, 
the meanness of these Seymours—oh, the treach¬ 
ery of these abandoned men! For I include 
the colonel in my condemnation; he has seen 
liow his son was behaving; ho has held his 
peace, let my mother believe ho hoped Edward 
and I would care for one another; he wanted to 
torture me: he has always hated me, and this is 
his revenge. 

I cannot cry—I am beyond that! I feci os if 
all my nerves were steel. Inaction is terrible! 
I should like to run a hundred miles without 
stopping—find some way of working off the 
fever of excitement which burns in my veins. 

I stay alone for a long while. Nobody intrudes 
upon me. Edward left the house, before lun¬ 
cheon, and has not returned. I hear the 
carriage drive off; l remember that my mother 
and the colonel were going to. pay some visits. 
I shall have tho afternoon to. myself. 

What an afternoon it is. How I suffer 1 One 
moment full of wrath —the next half-frantic with 
the pain at my heart 1 

Towards sunset, I go down stairs—out into the 
grounds. 1 walk down to tho terrace steps, and 
there I find Edward Seymour, leaning on the 
balustrade, looking, palp and weary, and idly 
watching my swans. 

What I have promised) to do shall be dono at 
once—after that, l must decide on my own course 
—remain in Colonel .Seymour’s house I will 
not-wio power shall force me to! 

Edward hears my. step—looks up—hurries 
to meet me. »t 

44 1 thought jmbad ©W* Wd With tho elders,” 
he says, trying to smile. Then he is close to me, 
and exclaims: 44 Good heavens, Margaret, what 
is the matter,? You are as white as a sheet!” 

44 1 haven headache,” I answer, and feel the 
blood suddenly rush into my face—it seems to 
me that I am burning up. 
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“ You are ill !” he cries in alarm. 

44 I am not!” I say sharply, then remember that 
ill-temper is unworthy of the moment, and pause. 

Before I can avoid him, ^e catches my 
hands, he cries: 

41 What ails you—are you in trouble ? Mar¬ 
garet, Margaret, do tell me—you frighten me! 
I love you, my darling—I can’t bear to see you 
sulfer! Oh, do I speak too soon? But I must! 
Daisy, my dearest—tell me, what it is?” 

His horrible, insolent treachery drives me 
beyond reason or thought. I wrench my hands 
away. I fairly stamp my foot, os I exclaim: 

44 How dare you ! Do you mistake me for May 
Falkland ? Do you think I have not found out 
everything ?” 

44 Found out?” he repeats. 

44 Yes! You love her—you quarreiled with 
her—oh, you can go back to her—she is ready to 
receive you!” 

41 Why, May Falkland has been engaged to her 
cousin these three years,” he says. “They are 
to be married in a few mouths, if he can leave 
his business in California. It has been kept a 
secret, but I have known it all along.” 

I sink on the steps—I believe I nearly faint— 
but I know that Edward is holding me in his 
arms—I hear him crying that he has loved me 
from the first moment he saw my picture—that I 
have driven him almost mad during these past 
weeks by my caprices—my coquetries—that if 
one hour he began to hope I cared for him a 
little, the next I sent him down into the depths 
of despair by my conduct. 


Oh, I don’t know how long it is before I really 
get my senses back, but when I do we are both so 
lmppy, that he says—and I believe him—that 
Paradise must have opeued, and let us in to¬ 
gether. 

It is twilight before we go back to the house; 
I cannot meet my mother and the colonel yet; 
I run off to my room. Presently mamma comes 
in, and I am so bewildered, that though eager to 
hear if Edward has told her our story, I rush 
into a sudden fright, and hide behind the 
window-curtains, and she runs after me, and 
takes me in her arms, and laughs and cries both 
at ouce, and says: 

“You have made us so happy—you blessed, 
blessed darling 1” 

And she stops there with me nearly qn hour 
till I grow somewhat composed, and the colonel 
sends up at last to remitid us that dinner waits. 
Finally, mamma persuades me to go down stairs, 
and they are all very good and considerate; 
though Edward will insist on kissing me as soon 
as I enter: and then the colonel gives me a hug 
like a bear’s, and whispers: 

44 That was the oddest blunder of mine I But 
we won’t say anything about it—I should lose 
my character for discernment, you know.” 

44 You are a false wretch !” I say. 

And he hugs me again, and replies with a 
laugh: 

44 You have tried me for some years in my 
character of an exasperating step-parent, now 
we will see how you like me in my new rtlt of 
father-in-law V* 
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A WTWMimi|Mytitad > 

Dug up tldsroHc front the sagi < .* i 
Of the arena, where It rulled 
Some nameless day in Robe of old! 

Defaced by tine and a sa rrsd byrlmnfe. 

Still traced ocroee with JigiV* 

Dropped from the toga’s graceful fold* 

Who lost thee there in Rome of old ? 

. . ) i 

Who heMUtefes* «h»tRt*dd» baud i 

Let fall tljee in that qf^pdad ? 

Or fingers of what dainty daave 
Lest covered foot Itt-omened borne f 

.* * 

One day. when brmmn trumpets ra^, 

While martioifd gladiators sang,. 

“Farewell, Imperial Xero, we 
Who die give greeting unto thee.* 4 

My fancy paints her dark and tall, 

Inclining from the massive wall, 


Her foil pnfee wagered oo the glfitu# 

Of some strong warrior, skilled and brave. 

Her eyes beneath their arched- brows shine, 
As In aud out the short*«worda twine. 

A well-sped thrust beneath the ebfieUh 
ExteudqJier champion on the field. 

The gladiator, as holies. 

Turns upward his appealing 
To meefcthe ruthless KeiVs SrpWrv, . 

And see the fateful thumb turned down. 

And thus the coin. In changing hands, 

Fell gHnting on the yellow auids, 

Hid by the corpse they dragged aside, 
O’orlooked, forgot, like him that died 

And thus the bright Italian snn, 

Through smoke of censers dsose dad dan, 
Gleamed last on thy untarnished gold. 

That nameless day in Home of old. 
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Messenger from doctor. Prisoner, taken in 
skirmish, is dying. Wants to sec you.” 

This, from a head poked within my tent-flap, 
roused iqe out of the first nap 1 had had in eight- 
and-twenty hours. 

“Me!” I exclaimed. “Prisoner taken in 
skirmish? I don’t know him. There must bo 
some mistake. I’ve been in the saddle, night 
and day, as everybody knows, and am worn out.” < 

“ But it’s you. Major Orton, that he wants. 
There’s no mistake. Ho says you were class¬ 
mates, at Yale, sir, before the war.” 

This roused me. Though what is called an F. 
F. V., I had been educated in the North. It 
must be some old class-mate, some one who had 
taken the side of the North, while I, with all my 
family, to the remotest, had sided with the South. 

I rose, wearily. 

“ I am coming,” I said. “Tell Doctpr Dutton 
I’ll be there directly.” 

I found the prisoner dying, as the physician 
had said. He was propped up with pillows, and 
already, on his face, was that ashen-gray, which, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. 

“ You don’t recollect me,” lie spid, speaking 
with difficulty. “ But I was a Fr,eshnmn, when 
you were a'Sopb, at Yale; and when I happened 
to hear your name, I thought it might be the 
same; and that—that—” he struggled for breath, 

“ when this unhappy war is over, you might take 
a message for me.” 

“ I recollect you now,” I replied. . “ Preston, 
isn’t it? We once rowed against each other.” 

He nodded. « Lieutenant Preston,” he said. 

“ You Will telbthem—my mother and Alice—her 
especially,” emphasizing the words, “God bless 
her!” 

A smile of perfect beatitude passed over the 
face, and thefi the light went out : forever from 
the eyes. But the smile remained, and it was 
there, when weberied him. 

Examining bis tdothes, after -the funeral, to 
find, if possible, the address of his family, I camo 
upon a folded olip of paper. f 

“ God bless you, darling l” was written on it. 

“ Your AHce prays for you, night and day. 
Fairy brook, Mass.” 

At last the war was over, and one of my first 
tasks, after the peace, was to write to the address 
of Mrs. Preston, at Fairy brook, telling her of her 
( 862 ) 


son’s decease. But as I never had an answer, I 
concluded she had herself died, in the interval. 

Two or three years passed. My mother, now 
my only surviving relative, fell ill, and was or¬ 
dered to a colder climate. I myself was sufTering 
from an old wound, that had never healed prop¬ 
erly, and was giviug me trouble. We started, 
accordingly, for the North, though it was not 
without a pang, that I left the dear hills of my 
native region, in the loveliest part of the Roanoke 
country. 

“No hotels, my dear boy,” said my mother. 
“ On the contrary, somo quiet country place. 
When I was a girl, I spent a summer at Stock- 
bridge. Let us go there.” 

Accordingly we went to Berkshire, and soon 
found an unpretentious farm-house, near Stock- 
bridge, whore we were sure of good air, with a 
reasonable prospect of nutritious, though simple, 
food. 

“Servants? No, ma’am, we ain’t got one,” 
said the farmer’s wife, a stout, buxom, good- 
natured looking matron of forty, when my mother, 
with all her old aristocratic prejudices strong on 
her, and the habit, behind them, of having been 
waited on, all her lifts by troops of menials, asked 
for a servant to attend her, personally, “and 
can’t get none, hero. But I’ve got a help, (bat 
will do aome things for you, though not all you 
may want, maybe. Jeroboam be said os bow I 
couldn’t get along with the children, an’ take 
Iparjjer^, too, so Mr. Guild—our minister, yo 
know—he fetched me a help from down Bosting 
way. She don’t Iook.t» 0 fi 4e4 Stsowg; but then I 
don’t want nobody ‘about the hefty work, an’ 
she’s proper, hander about the houso an’ the 
children.” 

“Then I mm ia.eoU—whom?—when I want 
something,*ai often happens.” This interruption 
in my mother’s gentlo tones set our voluble hos¬ 
tess again talking. 

“ I doift hehi by wee* of ihem fancy names, 
and couldn’t nefn ember ’em tp save me. ‘So,’ 
says I, 1 give u,s a name aa is bandy likpp-Susan, 
or Jane—Nancy mebby’ll suit your turn. I had 
a Nancy odmmyu* peeper good churncr ’n’ 
cheese maker/ ‘So,* says she, ‘Nahcy bo it;’ 
an’ though ’tisn’t her name, she’s never forgot to 
come to it. You’ve only to givo a small yell— 
Nancy or Nan—and she’ll come along smart.” 
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“ Thanks," said my mother, and came away to 
me on the prfetty vine-covered veranda to escape 
another deluge Of words. 

44 If Nancy has the same gift of speech, what 
shall we do?" she sighed, #hile 1 wickedly 
laughed at her discomfiture. 

The change had made a new man of me, and 
just to look out over the‘billowy hills, to where the 
sun was departing, dragging his drapery of fiery 
clouds after him, in haste to leave us to the pallid 
moou who was already visible; and to breathe the 
stronger air Cf these beautiful heights, exhilarated 
me like new wine. The Roanoke oountry was 
beautiful also; but it had not this bracing air. 

At this junotnre, our hostess appeared to call 
us in to ten. 

As we sat down, a distant cracking of whips 
attracted our attention, and was mingled with 
the lowing of cattle. Finally a bumping of heavy 
boots was heard in the big kitchen near. Our 
hostess, who has, at first, seemed under the im¬ 
pression that she ought to ‘remain, and entertain 
ns, now oried out, “Oh, that’s my old man," 
and went out hurriedly. A moment after, we ; 
heard her voice, saying: 

44 Go right along in, Nancy. They might want 
suihing." 

44 Nancy," who now entered, was a young girl 
of perhaps eighteen, in a plain, print gown, and 
white apron, such as any Bridget might have 
worn. From her simply knotted brown hair, 
her rather stout shoes, there was no attempt at 
ornament; and the girl was too pale for rustic 
admiration; hut I never had seen such a beaut i- ; 
ful creature in all my life. The wavy masses of 
her hair were bound tightly about a perfectly ; 
shaped bend, which Was posed upon node and 
•bouldors of statuesque loveliness. No pure out¬ 
line was disturbed by flounce or furbelow, and 
from the hands, loosely hanging at her sides, to 
the-feet in their simple ooantry-shoes, all was in 
divine harmony. As neither of ns spoke—wo 
ware toe surprised for that—the thick fringes of 
her eyelids lifted, and a pair of great, soft, brown 
eyes lightened the pale oval of her fives. 

At last iqy mother broke the spell, by saying, 
gently, for she was a lady, even to her servants 
at home, much the more to strangers, 44 Take 
away the chicken, and change the plates, Nancy, 
please. We will try the cream and sweetmeats. 
Is it you, who mads these delicious cakes V 

Then -those perfect, scarlet lips parted, to re¬ 
veal the pearly perfection within; and as the 
hands, browned a little, it is true, busied them¬ 
selves in obeying my mother, Nancy answered : 

44 Yes, thank you, Mrs. —shyly awaiting 
the name. 


44 1 am Mrs. Orton, Nancy," said my mother. 

To my surprise, a sudden flush of scarlet 
suffused the girl’s face, even to her brow and 
earn. My mother, occupied with serving me, 
said nothing of this; but for one instant, I 
thought the sudden pallor, which followed on the 
blush, meant a fainting-fit. 

She gave a quick glanoe at us both, which 
I avoided meeting, and then ehe left the room, 
burthened with the service. What could it be 
that eaused her varying color? Was she ill? 

My mother, meantime, was cooing over the 
daintiest of the eatables, audibly hoping for 
equal good fortune as regarded beds, and so had 
not noticed my pre-occupation. 

The next dny, my mother’s increasing languor, 
accompanied by a low fever, gave me much 
alarm. Even the girl, 44 Nancy," noticed H. 
She oame up to me shyly, as I stood, thsngktfuUy, 
on the porch. 

44 The doctor will pass here soon, on his way to 
the next farm," she said, hurriedly. 44 Will yo m 
—shall I—ask him to see your mother ? It can 
do no harm." 

I nodded an acquiesenoe, thankful to be relieved 
of my perplexity. 

In lees than half an hour, the doctor arrived, 
a young man of scarcely more than my own age, 
and possessing a most intelligent face. 

He went in to my mother, and then came out 
to me. 

44 So far as I con tell, os yet, Major Orton," 
ho Baid, cheerily, 41 this will be nothing serious. 
Your mother’s accounts of her uniform good 
health encourage mo in m^ opinion. Her ner¬ 
vous system is simply broken down. The war, 
and your wound, account for it. If she can be 
positively relieved fVom all care, and prevented 
from exertion, the slight fever will pass when the 
irritated nerves become reposed." 

I could have hugged the dear, Cheery young 
fellow for his comforting words, and very nearly 
did so. 

44 No care ? Of course she shall have no care. 
I am her only one, and getting visibly stronger 
daily," I say. 

44 She must go to bed, and there must be no 
noise or confusion," said the doctor. 

So my dear mother went to bed, and Nancy 
practically became her sole nurse, our hostess 
having her time engrossed by her children and 
the farm. The more especially since, as the days 

I went on, and that obstinate fever resisted the 
doctor’s care, I discovered that my shaking hands 
could do little acceptably for the invalid. So I 
had to submit to be replaoed by Nancy, with her 
Arm touch and skilfal service. 
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The July roses were in bloom, before my 
mother was fairly on the way to xecovery. How 
white and frail she looked 1 It was with a sort 
of astonished indignation, that i heard her 
insist upon Nancy's going away, at night, to her 
own bed. 

“Suppose you should need something," I 
laid, “ aud I so awkward." 

“She has nursed me for five whole weeks, and 
has never slept a night in her bed," said my 
mother, in her small, sweet voice, reprovingly. 

Nancy went away, in obedience to my mother’s 
wishes. But at the hour for the nourishment or 
medicine, she re-appeared, her heavy eyes quite 
pathetic; but her hands as deft as ever to pre¬ 
pare all for me, that my mother might not know 
horself disobeyed, or fret about the fatigue of her 
nurse. 

Alter midnight, I strolled out upon the grass, 
near the windows. I was so thankful for the 
deep, peaceful sleep, in which I had left my 
mother, that I longed for some ono to whom 1 
might tell my hope and content. 

An open window, in a wing, and a night-light 
within, attracted my attention. 

Approaching, I saw one of the children, a 
little, three-year-old daughter, wrapped in 
slumber, and had just begun to wonder at her 
being alone, when I distinguished a figure on its 
knees, the head buried in the bod-clothes, while 
across the thousand noisy stillnesses of the night 
oatne long-draw n sighs, or rather sobs, to my ear. 

“ It must be Nancy," I said to myself. 

But what could be her grief? Pretty Nancy I 
Perhaps some rustic lover was faithless. If her 
sorrow were for anything more material, perhaps 
it might be assuaged. How kind and faithful 
ghe had been to my mother! Perhaps it was a 
money trouble. If so, there was no one liko my 
mother to find a way, delicately, to help her. 

I stole back noiselessly. 

Near morning, Nancy came again, but my 
mother still slept. 

44 Let me thank you for your goodness," I said, 
in mere courtesy. 

How moro than lovely she was, when sho 
looked up in my face, her large, startled eyes 
moist, and her lijw parted, in a surprise very 
uncomplimentary to my lato recognition of her 
services. 

44 H she were an educated person—if tho 
creature had a soul," I said, in my conceit, 
44 how wonderfiilly dovely she would be—but a 
farm-servant—’ ’ 

All the blood of the Beverlys forbade the 
continuation of my reverie. 

Next day, I saw Nancy talking with the 


doctor, before be came to us, and I felt suddenly 
in a furious rage with both; for I read undis¬ 
guised adoration in his gaze, and comprehended, 
all at once, tho coquetry of her averted face and 
coyly cast down glanoe. 

The next moment, the doctor come into my 
mother’s room. 

44 1 am proud of you, madam," he said, after 
feeling her pulse. 44 You are conducting yourself, 
like a young woman of twenty-five in recovering 
so beautifully." 

A book was .lying by the bed, which, once or 
twice, I bad noticed Nancy reading. As sho 
was out of the room, i took it up, curious to see 
what it might be. To my surprise, it was that 
prettiest of all French idyls, 44 La petite 
Fodette!" 

44 Was it possible?" I said to myself. “And 
yet, why not?" I added, after a moment's 
reflection. 14 American girls, New England girls 
especially, find means to learn whatever they 
fancy. But then, a farm-servant 1" 

Perhaps she had not been long a servant, I 
said to myself. And, indeed, why did 1 only 
now remember bow differently she spoke, from 
her mistress? What had I been about, not to 
notice her choice diction, her gentlewoman's 
manners, her low-toned voice? 

44 So much the better for that doctor," I added, 
sulkily, “ who surely would marry her." 

Yes! sulkily. For this last idea made me 
feel irritable, and think the doctor a coxcomb, 
and tho girl a flirt. 

The days wore on, and by September, my 
mother was nearly restored to her usual health. 
As for me, I required only the autumn cold, to 
call myself cured. Yet we lingered in Berkshire. 

1 know that my mother watched me jealously, 
and yet tenderly. At last, there was no looking 
in each other’s face, without a tacit admission of 
the truth—1 was hopelessly in love with a farm- 
servant! 1, Chester Beverly Orton, Well born, 
bred among the most aristoorutic of Virgini* 
families, second cousin to an English earl, band- 
some and stalwart, educated and refined', with a 
sufficient fortune, notwithstanding the war, still 
in my possession, I, this acknowledged parti, was 
standing aside and eating my hfeart out in silent 
envy, while the maid and the doctor approached 
the culmination of their happy lovee. 

How it hod come about, I could never tell. 
Had 1 loved her, because she was ns tender as an 
angel to my invalid mother? Had my heart gone 
out to her, when she sat in the gloaming, and 
held the little three-year-old daughter of the 
house to her breast, singing a lullaby, in a sweet 
contralto, which mode me breathless with its hid- 
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den passion T Had it been when some deep t 
wrath with my own futile adoration made me 
speak sharply to her, and her pure lips curled in 
ill-conccalod scorn, her lovely head gracefully 
erected in the just pride of wounded innocence ? j 

1 shall never know. But at last my dear old j 
mother plucked up her courage, and looking in ( 
my worn, hungry eyes, just returned from fol¬ 
lowing after the girl, as my coward feet longed 
to do, she spoke out. Just then the doctor’s back j 
put his accustomed nose over the familiar gate, j 
and his rider got down to join his love—heavens! j 
that 1 should so hate a man because his tastes j 
agreed with mine. j 

“ My boy, we can never repay dear Nan for 
her devotion/* said my mother, “ but we can > 
make them a substantial present, toward theiri 
housekeeping—before we go—we had better go \ 
soon, dear Chester ?” j 

I made a brusque movement of involuntary > 
impatience, and then sot down on the grass, j 
and leaned my head against my mother’s breast, j 
and my eyes grew dim, grown man as I was, j 
when she kissed their lids. j 

After that, I felt stronger. Our wordless con¬ 
fidence was better than weak moanings over the \ 
impossible. j 

“Something kind must bo said to them. He j 
has been more than a doctor to us both/’ I j 
suggested. 

“ 1 will speak to Miss Preston—” said the 
mother. 

“To whom?” I interrupted. 

Something familiar, some memory was associ¬ 
ated with the name in my mind, though it escaped 
me, for the moment. 

How odd to love a woman—to long, and be 
willing to die for her without knowing her name. 

“ You know Nancy was not her name,” said 
my mother, “and it pleased her to keep her own 
name for her home. When she lost her brother,- 
in the last year of the War, she found she imret 
take care of herself. She is an orphan, for ir 
year past,you must know. When she could find 
no pupils, or village schools, and the need was 
pressing, she did not consider it degrading to do 
a woman's work, in the house of these honest 
people, who treat her kindly, and respect her 
thoroughly—” 

“Preston—Preston r* I was repeating ab¬ 
sently, hardly heeding my mother’s story. 

Then, suddenly, my memory wakened. Lieu¬ 
tenant Alan Preston, who had died m our lines 
at ftfehmond, a prisoner; my old college-mate 
who had died, with some distant woman’s blessing 
before bis eyes, smiling. 

Could it be ? I had thought it a sweetheart. 


But now it all flashed on me. She was his 
sister, this beautiful girl, who made all services 
noble in her rendering of them. 

At this moment, Miss Preston came toward us, 
with little Kate hanging to her hand. 

I sprang to my feet. 

“ Let me call Alan Preston’s sister my friend, 
if I may,” 1 cried. “ 1 have only now learned 
your name, but I am sure I am right—am I not ?” 

She lifted two startled, brown eyes to mine, 
and grew so white, that 1 caught her in my arms; 
but she did not faint, though no color came to 
her cheeks, as she quickly released herself. 

“ I am Alan Preston’s sister,” she said, faintly, 

“ and your friend, if you wish.” 

My mother, all tears, kissed and petted her, 
and after a time, we talked quietly about the 
poor fellow, who had died so far away. I men¬ 
tioned the incident of his blessing her name, in 
his last moments. 

She seemed to shrink from me so, 1 left her 
and my mother talking, and went away for my 
evening stroll. 

Meeting the doctor on the highroad, he got 
down, and walked with me, his horse’s bridle 
over his arm. 

“ Why not speak to him now ?” I said to my¬ 
self, and I did so abruptly. 

“You are soon to marry Miss Preston, 
doctor?” 

“ I wish I were, indeed!” was his astonishing 
response. 

I looked in his face. His features were work¬ 
ing convulsively. 

“ Why, I thought—I was sure you loved her—” 

I murmured, stupidly. 

“I love her, with all my heart,” he inter* 
rupted, hotly, “but what is the use?” 

“Then—then she doesn’t respond—she must 
care for borne one'else.” 

This last I haiarded, from a desire to spare 
the ptolfr fellow’s pride. I was astounded at the 
almost contemptuous look he gave me in return. 

“Very amiably said,” he answered. “But I 
hope, for her own sake, she is not caring for 
some cenoetted donkey, who is not worthy to tie 
her shoe—however lofty hip worldly position 
may seem to himaelf/'’ 

He was certainly meaning something personal, 
for he lifted hii hat, got into his saddle, and rode 
away, without a word. 

| There was a sudden beating at my heart, as if 
; it would leap from my breast, and a ringing in 
| my ears, ns of a thousand joy-bells, was followed 

I * by an overwhelming desire to go after that young 
doctor, and hug him. But these varying senso- 
, tions were chilled, by the horrible thought that 
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he might be mistaken. 1 had started, almost on | 
a run, for the house. But now I stopped. What ] 
if his idea was only the natural jealousy of an j 
unsuccessful man. 

I Btopped at the thought. I sat down on a 
mossy stone. I trembled, as if 1 had just risen 
from a bed of sickness. I put my hand to my 
heart to stop its beating. 

In that shady nook, by the roadside, I reviewed 
the past. I recalled my supercilious indifference, 
all my masterful insistence, of the lost three 
months. Who was I, that I should dare to hope, 
after having seemed to treat this beautiful woman 
like a paid servitor? 

When i thought of the heaven lost to mo, that 
might once, perhaps, have been possible of 
attainment, l groaned aloud. Suddonly, I heard 
a soft, little cry of alarm, from the near 
.shrubbery. I looked up. Alice Preston was 
coming swiftly towards me, looking pale and 
fright oned. 

44 What is it, Major Orton?” she asked, 
breathless. 44 Has your wound broken out 
afresh ?” % 

44 Yes,” I said. But seeing how pale she 
turned, I added, quickly, rising and holding 
besceohing arms toward her, 44 But not that 
wound. It is of another kind. It is because I 
realize, too late, how fully I love you, and that I 
have no hope of winning.’* 

A great wave of color swept over her startled 
face, and tears sprang to her eyes. She 
.hesitated one instant, and then lifting her gaze 
shyly, met my extended hands. 

44 1 think I must have belonged to you, since 


Alan died,” she said, 44 (hough I ibave only knows 
it of late—” 

I shall be pardoned for having never lei her 
finish her phrase—shall I not?—and for catching 
her to my heart, and stifling her words with 
kisses. 

“ And you have forgiven my blindness and 
brusquerie, these past months?” I ask, as we go 
slowly book to the house. She answers, in her 
sweet voice, yet laughing gaily: 

*• But you were never brusque; at least, until 
lately. Your innate courtesy oonld not fail, 
though I have seen you look venomous, after a 
long tirade from your hostess.” 

Then our mother, I say “eur” now, spied us 
from afar, and did ndt need her spectacles to 
see tny exalted expression, and comprehended all. 

She came down the path to meet us, her 
cheeks blooming out rosily, as she sow our 
glorified faces. Looking from one to the other, 
she took Alice in her arms, and kissed her, 
saying: 

44 Ib this my daughter?” 

44 Yes, please, Pinky, my dear,” I answer, 
returning her caresses, with interest. 

We were married, a month after. Why should 
we have waited? My darling had no conven¬ 
tional Boruples. All rihe wanted was to make 
me happy. 

Nearly every year we make a pilgrimage to 
the Berkshire farm, where I found my life’s 
44 Help ;” and oddly enough, I am growing quite 
hardened to Mrs. Jeroboam’s loquacity, since it 
nearly always turns upon the perfections of 
Mrs. Alice Orton, nit 44 Nancy.” 


DEATH’S MYSTERY. 

BT (UVD Mil EDITH. 


Alas! Death seldom comes fn radiant gntse. 

To those who watch for him, and woo, afhr, 

W.t» outstrstahod hands, and eager, Jongfclf eyea, 
Iu vain, we^ways And, their pi endings Are. 

For our desire so farii the electric spark, 

The waves, receding, bear the hopetMbr'barqna, 

To thoae who stand betide the sullen stream, 

And long to cross, yet dare not enter in; 

When only desert sands behind them gleam, 

To mark the track their weary feet hare been; 
To auch Death’s barque seems like a bird, with fair, 
White wings outspread, upon the evening air. 

*Tfc only when life’* fields llo white with bloom, 

Or later, when the full ears glint with gold, 
When soft airs waft a lotuedlke perfume, 


’Neath crimson sunsets never wan and old. 

That Dcuth hath ter rots. Knowing joy and hlttt, 
The heart reluctant leaves the hie which is. 

Could we whose rcstloss feet but pace the sand. 

Lie down in quiet, restful sleep, and find 
The journey over, the receding land 
Grow fblnt and far, asln The seaward wind 
They sped; and clasped again, at last. 

Close to the hearts that loved us in the past, 

Would we not send a message buck across 
The waves? Should not the dumb lips pitsootm? 
Not “ King of Terrors,” no, nor Seal of Loss, 

But Gates of Morning unto perfect day. 

That then our friends with glad surprise should trace, 
Death's joy and myStsry upon oar lace. 
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. C II A PTE R XTIII. 

Much to her own astonishment, Lucia found 
herself allowed new liberty. Sho was permitted 
to spend the afternoon frequently with Octavia, 
and on several occasions that young lady and 
Miss Bassett were invited to partako of tea at 
Oldclough in company with no other guest than 
Francis Barold. 

“1 don’t know what it means, and I think it 
must mean something,” said Lucia to Octavia; 
11 but it is very pleasant. I never was allowed to 
be so intimate with anyone before.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Octavia, sagely, “sho 
thinks that, if you see me often Clough, you will 
get sick of me, and it will be a lesson to you.” 

“The more I see of you,” answered Lucia, 
with a serious little air, “ the fonder I am of you. 

I understand you better. You are not at all like 
what I thought you at first, Octavia.” 

“But I don’t know that there’s much to* 
un lerstand in me.” 

“There is a great deal to understand in you,” 
she replied. “You arc a puzzle to mo often. 
You seem so frank, and yet one knows so little 
about you, after all. For instance,” Lucia went 
on, “ who would imagine that you are so affec¬ 
tionate.” • * 

“Am I affectionate?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Lucia, “ I am sure you are 
very affectionate. I have found it out gradually. 
You would suffer things for anyone you loved.” 

Octavia thought the matter over. 

“ Yes,” she said, at length, “ I would.” 

“You are very fond of Miss Bassett,” pro¬ 
ceeded Lucia, as if arraigning her at the bar of 
justice. “ You are very fond of your father, and 
I am sure there are other people you are very 
ibnd of —*vcry fond of, indeed.” 

Octavia pondered seriously agnin. 

“ Yes, there are,” she remarked ; “ but no one 
could care about them here—and sp I’m not 
going to make a fuss. You don’t want to make j 
i fuss over people you 1—like.” 

** You don’t,” said Lucia. “You are like: 
Francis Barold, in one way—but you are 
altogether different, in another. Francis Barold ; 


does, not wish to show emotion, and be is so 
determined to hedge himself round, that one 
can't help suspecting that he is always guarding 
himself against one. He seems always to be 
resenting any interference; but you do not appear 
to care at all, and so it is not natural that one 
should suspect you. / did not suspect you.” 

“ What do you suspect me of now ?*’ 

“Of thinking a great deal,” answered Lucin y 
affectionately. “ And of being very clever and 
very good.” 

Octavia was silent for a few moments. 

“ I think,” she said, after the pause, “1 think 
you’ll find out that it’s a mistake.”. 

“ No, I shall not,” returned Lucia, quite 
glowing with enthusiasm. “ And I know I 
shall learn a great deal from you.” 

This was such a startling proposition, that 
Octavia felt decidedly uncomfortable. She 
flushed rosy red. 

“I’m the one who ought to learn things, I 
think,” she said. “ I’m always doing things 
that frighten Aunt Belinda, and you know how 
the rest regard me.” 

“Octavia,” said Lucia, very naively indeed, 
“ suppose we try to help each other. If you 
will tell me when I am wrong, I will try to—to 
have the courage to tell you. That will be good 
practice for me. What I want most is courage 
and frankness, and I am sure it will take 
courage to make up my mind to tell you of 
your—of your mistakes.” 

Octavia regarded her with mingled admiration 
and respect. 

“ I think that's a splendid idea,” she said. 

“Are you sure,” faltered Lucia, “are you 
sure you won’t mind the things T may have to 
say? Really, they are quite little things in 
themselves—hardly worth mentioning—” 

“Tell me one of them, right now,” said 
Octavia, point-black. 

“Ob, no!” exclaimed Lucia, starting. “I’d 
rather not—jnst now.” 

“ Well,” commented Octavia, “ that sounds as 
if they must be pretty unpleasant. Why don’t 
you want to? They will be quite as bad 

( 867 ) 
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to-morrow. And to refuse to tell me one is a 
bod beginning. It looks as if you were 
frightened—and it isn’t good practice for you to 
be frightened at such a little thing.” 

Lucia felt convicted. She made an effort to 
regain her composure. 

44 No, it is not,” she said. 44 But that is 
always the way. I am continually telling 
myself that I will bo courageous and candid, and 
the first time anything happens, I fail. I will 
tell you one thing/’ 

She stopped short here, and looked at Octavia 
guiltily. 

44 It is something—I think I would do if—if I 
were in your place,” Lucia stammered. “A 
very little thing indeed.” 

44 Well?” remarked Octavia, anxiously. 

Lucia lost her breath, caught it again, and 
proceeded cautiously, and with blushes at her 
own daring. 

44 If I were in your place,” she said, 44 1 think 
—that, perhaps—only perhaps, you know—1 
would not wear—my hair— quite so low down— 
over my forehead.” 

Octavia sprang from her seat, and ran to the 
pier glass over the mantel. She glanced at the re¬ 
flection of her own startled pretty foce, and then 
putting her hand up to the soft blonde “bang” 
which met her brows, turned to Lucia. 

44 Isn’t it becoming?” she asked, breathlessly. 

44 Oh, yes!” Lucia answered. “ Very.” 

Octavia stared. 

44 Then why wouldn’t you wear it ?” she cried., 
44 What do you mean?” 

Lucia felt her position truly a delicate one. 
She locked her hands, and braced herself. But 
she blushed vividly. 

44 It may sound rather silly when I tell you 
why, Octavia,” she said; 44 but 1 really do 
think it is a sort of reason. You know, in those 
absurd pictures of actresses, bangs always seem 
to be the principal feature. I saw some in the 
shop windows, when* 1 went to Ilarriford with 
grandmamma. And they were such dreadful 
women—some of them—and had so very few 
clothes on, that I can’t help thinking I shouldn’t 
like to look like them, and—” 

44 Does it make me look like them?” 

44 Oh, very little!” answered Lucia; 44 very 
little indeed, of course; but— 

44 But it’s the same thing after all,” put in 
Octavia. 44 That’s what you mean.” 

44 It is so very little,” faltered Lucia, “ that— 
that perhaps it isn’t a reason.” 

Octavia looked at herself in the glass again. 

44 It isn’t a very good reason,” she remarked, 
*• but I suppose it will do.” 


She paused, and looked Lucia in the face. 

44 1 don’t think that’s a little thing,” she said. 
44 To be told you look like an opera bovffe actress.” 

44 1 did not mean to say so,” cried Lucia, 
filled with the most poignant distress. 44 1 beg 
your pardon, indeed—I—oh, dear! 1 was afraid 
you wouldn’t like it. I felt that it was taking a 
great liberty.” 

44 1 don’t like it,” answered Octavia; “but 
that can’t be helped. I didn’t exactly suppose I 
should. But 1 wasn’t going to say anything 
about your hair when I began,” glancing at poor 
Lucia’s coiffure , “though I suppose I might.” 

44 You might say a thousand things about it!” 
cried Lucia, piteously. 44 1 know that mine is 
not only in bad taste, but it is ugly and 
unbecoming.” 

44 Yes,” said Octavia, cruelly, “it is.” 

4i And yours is neither the one nor the other,” 
protested Lucia. “You know I told you it was 
pretty, Octavia.” 

Octavia walked over to the table, upon which 
stood Miss Belinda’s work-basket, and took 
therefrom a small and gleaming pair of scissors, 
returning to the mantel glass with them. 

“How short shall I cut it?” she demanded. 

44 Oh!” exclaimed Lucia, “don’t—don’t.” 

For answer Octavia raised the scissors, and 
gave a snip. It was a savage snip, and half the 
length and width of her love-locks fell on the 
mantel; then she gave another snip, and the 
other half fell. 

Lucia scarcely dared to breathe. 

For a moment, Octavia stood gazing at herself, 
with pale face and dilated eyes. Then suddenly 
the fell nature of the deed she had done seemed 
to reveal itself to her. 

44 Oh I” she cried out. 44 Oh, how diabolical 
it looks!” 

She turned on Lucia frantically. 

44 Why did you make me doit?” she exclaimed. 
44 It is all your fault—every bit of itand 
flinging the scissors to the other end of the room, 
she threw herself into a chair, and burst into 
wild tears of lamentation. 

Lucia’s anguish of mind was almost more than 
she could bear. For at least three minutes, Bhe 
felt herself a criminal of the deepest dye; after 
the three minutes had elapsed, however, she 
began to reason, and called to mind the fact that 
she was failing as usual under her crisis. 

44 This is being a coward again,” she said to 
herself. 44 It is worse than to have said nothing. 
It is true that she will look more refined, now 
one can see a little of her forehead, and it is 
cowardly to be afVaid to Btand firm when I ronlly 
think so. I—yes, I will say something to her.” 
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«* Octavia,” she began, aloud, “lam sure you j 
are making a mistake again.” This as decidedly j 
as possible, which was not very decidedly. “You 
—you look very much—nicef.” j 

“ I look ghastly!” said Octayia, who began to j 
feel rather absurd. 

“ You do not. Your forehead—you have the 
prettiest forehead I erer saw, Octavia,” eagerly. 

» And your eyebrows are perfect. I—wish you 
would look at yourself again.” 

Rather to her surprise, Octavia began to laugh 
under cover of her handkerchief; re-action had 
set in, and though the laugh was a trifle hysteri¬ 
cal, it was still a laugh. Next she gave her eyes 
a final little dab, and rose to go to the glass 
again. She looked at herself, touched up the 
short, waving fringe left on her forehead, and 
turned to Lucia, with a resigned expression. 

«« Do you thiuk that anyone who was used to 
seeing it the other way would—would think I 
looked horrid?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“They would think you prettier—a great deal,” 
Lucia answered, earnestly. “Don’t you know, 
Octavia, that nothing could be really unbecoming 
to you. You have that kind of face.” 

For a few seconds, Octavia seemed to lose 
herself in thought of a speculative nature. 

“Jack always said so,” she remarked, at 
length. 

“ Jack 1” repeated Lucia, timidly. 

Octavia roused herself, and smiled with candid 
sweetness. 

“ He is some one I knew in Nevada,” she 
explained. “ He worked in father’s mine, once.” 

“ You must have known him very well,” 
suggested Lucia, somewhat awed. 

“ I did,” calmly; “ very well.” 

She tucked away her pocket handkerchief in 
the jaunty pocket at the back of her basque, and 
returned to her chair. 

“Well,” she said, “I think you have found 
out that you were mistaken, haven’t you, dear? 
Suppose you tell me of something else.” 

Lucia colored. “No,” she answered, “that 
is enough for to-day.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Whktheb or not Lucia was right in accusing 
Octavia Bassett of being clever, and thinking a 
great deal is a riddle which those who are inter¬ 
ested in her must unravel as they read; but 
whether the surmise was correct or incorrect, it 


Her pretty hair had a rather less “ professional” 
appearance; he had the pleasure of observing for 
the first time how very white her forehead was, 
and how delicate the arch of her eyebrows; her 
dress had & novel air of simplicity, and tho 
diamond rings were now hero to be seen. 

“ She’s better dressed than usual,” he said to 
himself. “And she’s always well dressed— 
rather too well dressed, fact is, for a place like 
this. This Bort of thing is in better form, under 
the circumstances.” 

It was so much “better form,” and he so far 
approved of it, that he quite thawed, and was 
very amiable and very entertaining indeed. 

Octavia was entertaining, too. She asked sev- 
! eral most interesting questions. 

“ Do you think,” slie inquired, “ that it is bad 
taste to wear diamonds?” 

“ My mother wears them—oo—occasionally.” 

“ Have you any sisters?” 

“No.” 

“ Any cousins—as young as I am ?” 

“ Ya-as.” 

“ Do they wear them ?” 

“ 1 must admit,” he replied, “ thgt they don’t. 
In the first place, you know, they haven’t any, 
and in the second I am under the impression 
that Lady Beachara^-their mamma, you know— 
wouldn’t permit it if they had.” 

“ Wouldn’t permit it?” said Octavia. “ I sup¬ 
pose they always do os she tells them?” 

He smiled a little. 

“ They would be very courageous young wom¬ 
en if they didn’t,” he remarked. 

“ What would she do if they tried it?” she in¬ 
quired. “ She couldn’t beat them.” 

“They will never try it,” he answered, drily. 
“ And though I have never seen her beat them, 
or heard their lamentations under chastisement, 

I I should not like to say that Lady Beacham could 
! not do anything. She is a very determined per- 
! son—for a* gentlewoman.” 

Octavia laughed. “ You are joking,” she said. 

“ Lady Beacham is a serious subject for jokes,” 
he responded. “ My cousins think so, at least.” 

“ I wonder if she is as bad as Lady Theobald,” 
Octavia reflected, aloud. “ She says I have no 
right to wear diamonds at all, nntil I am ttarried. 
But I don’t mind Lady Theobald,” she added, as 
a cheerfhl afterthought. “ I am not fond enough 
j of her to care about what she says.” 
j “Are you fond of anyone?” Bnrold inquired, 
< speaking with a languid air, but at the same 


seemed possible that she had thought a little after time glancing at her with some slight interest, 
the interview. When Barold saw her next, he ; from under his eyelids. 

was struck by a slight but distinctly definable “Lucia says I am,” she returned, with the 
ohange he recognized in her dress and coiffhre. ! calmness of a young person who wished to regard 
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the matter from an unembarrassed standpoint. 

“ Lucia says I am affectionate.” 

“Ah!” deliberately. “Are you?” 

She turned and looked at him, serenely. 

“ Should you think so V 9 she asked. 

This was making such a personal matter of the 
question that he did not exactly enjoy it. It was 
certainly not “good form” to pull a man up in j 
such cool style. 

“Really,” he replied, “I—ah—have had no 
opportunity of judging.” j 

He had not the slightest intention of being < 
am a sing, but to liis infinite disgust he discovered 
as soon as he spoke that she was amused. Sho j 
laughed outright, and evidently only checked $ 
herself because he looked so furious. In consid¬ 
eration for his feelings she assumed on air of 
mild but preternatural seriousness. 

“ No*” she remarked, “ that is true—you 
haven’t, of course.” 

He was silent. He did not enjoy being amus¬ 
ing at all, and he made no pretence of appearing 
to submit to the indignity calmly. 

She bent forward a little. 

“ Ali 1” she exclaimed, “ You are mad again— 

I mean you arc vexed. I nirvalwnys vexing you.” 

There was a hint of appeal in her voice, which 
rather pleased him, but he had no intention of 
relenting at once. 

“ I confess I am at a loss to know why you 
laughed,” he said. 

“Are you,” she asked, “ really ?” letting her 
eyes rest upon him anxiously for a moment. 
Then she actually gave vent to a little sigh. 

“ We look at things so differently,” she said. 

“ I suppose it is,” he responded, still chillingly. 

She suddenly assumed, in spite of this, a 
comparatively ©heeeffal aspect. A happy 
thought presented itself to her. 

“ Luoia would beg your pardon,” she said. 
“Tm*learning good manners from Lucia. Sup¬ 
pose I beg your pardon.” 

“It is quite unnecessary;” he replied. 

“Lucia wouldn't think so,” she said. “’And 
why shouldn’t I be as well behaved as Lucia ? 

I beg your pardon.” 

Hwfelt rather absurd, and yet somewhat molli¬ 
fied.’ She bad' a way Of looking at him, somet frnes, 
when she had been unpleasant, which rather 
soothed him. In fact; he bad found of late, a 
little to his private annoyance, that it was very 
easy for her either to soothe or disturb him; 

And now, just ae Octavia had settled down into 
one of the prettiest and least difficult of her 
moods, there came a knock at the front door, ! 
which being answered * by Mary Anne, was \ 
found to announce’the curate of St. James*. \ 


Enter, consequently, the Reverend Arthur 
Poppleton, Washing, a trifle timorous, perhaps— 
but happy beyond measure to find himself in Miss 
Belinda’s parlor again, with'Miss Belinda’s niece. 

Perhaps the least possible shade of his joyous¬ 
ness died out when he caught sight of Mr. 
Francis Barold, and certainly Mr. Francis 
Barold was not at all delighted to see him. 

“ What does the fellow wont?” that gentleman 
was saying, inwardly. “ What does he come 
simpering and turning pink here for? Why 
doesn't he go and see some of his old women, 
nnd read tracts to them ? That’s hit business.” 

Octavia’s manner towards her visitor formed 
a fresh grievance for Barold. She treated the 
curate very well indeed. She seemed glad to see 
him; she was wholly at her ease with him, sho 
made no trying remarks to him, she never 
stopped* to fix her eyes upon him in that inexplic¬ 
able style, and she did not laugh when there 
seemed nothing to laugh at. She was so gay and 
good-humored, that the Reverend Arthur I opple- 
ton beamed and flourished under her treatment, 
and forgot to change color, and even ventured to 
talk a good deal and make divers quite present¬ 
able lk tie jokes. 

“ I should like to know,” thought Barold, 
growing sulkier as the others grew merrier. “ I 
should like to know what she finds so interesting 
in him, nnd why she chooses to treat him better 
than she treats me^-for she certainly does treat 
him better.” 

It was hardly fair, however, that he should 
complain; for, at times, he was treated extremely 
well: and his intimacy with Octavia progretsed 
quite rapidly. Perhaps, if the truth were told, 
it was always himself who was the first means of 
checking it, by some suddenly prudent instinct 
which led him to feel that perhaps lie was in 
rather a delicate position, and had better not 
indulge in too much of a good thing. He lmd 
not been an eligible and unimpeachably desirable 
parti for ten years, without acquiring that discre¬ 
tion which is said to be the better part of valor. 
The matter-of-fact air, with which Octavia » c- 
cepted his attentions caused* him to pill him¬ 
self up sometimes. If he had been Brown, or 
Jones, or even Robinson, she'could not have 
appeared to regard them as more entirely 
natural. When-^be had gone so far, once n< 
twice—he had deigned to make a more ilmr, 
usually agreeable speech to her, it was receive*, 
with none of that charming sensitive tremor * 
which he whs accustomed. Octavia nciiiitM 
bUished- nor dropped het* eyes. 

It did net add to Harold's sat infliction to find 
her as cheorfhl and ready to be amused by a 
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mild little curate, who blushed and stammered, j 
and was neither brilliant., graceful nor distin¬ 
guished. Gould not. Octovia tee the wide 
difference between the two f * 

Regarding^ the matter in tide light, and 
watching Octavia an she encouraged her visitor, 
and laughed at bis jokes, and never once tripped 
him up. by asking him a. startling question, did 
not, os I have already said, improve Mr. Francis 
Barold’s temper, and by the time his visit was 
over, he had lapsed into his coldest and most 
haughty* manner. As soon os Miss Belinda 
entered, and engaged Mr. Poppleton fbr a 
moment, he rose and crossed the little room to 
Ootavin’s side. 

“ I must bid you good-afternoon,” he said. 

Octavia did not rise. 

“Sit down » minute* while aunt Belinda is 
talking about red flannel, night-enps and lum¬ 
bago/' she said. “ I wanted to ask you some¬ 
thing. By the way, what if lumbago V ’ 

“ Is that what you wished to ask me?” he in¬ 
quired, stiffly; 

“ No. I just thought of that. Have you ever 
had it, and what is it like? All the old people 
in Stowbridge have it, and they tell you all about it, 
when you go to see them. Aunt Belinda says 
so. What I wanted to ask you was different—” 

“ Possibly Miss Bassett might be able to tell 
you,” he remarked. 

“About the lumbago. Well, perhaps she 
might. I'll ask her. Do you think it bad taste 
in me to wear diamonds?” 

She said this with tho most delightful serious¬ 
ness, fixing her eyes upon him. with her very 
prettiest look of candid appeal, o» if it was the 
most natural thing in the world that she should 
apply to him for information. He felt himself 
filtering again. How white that bit of forehead 
was. Iiow soft that blonde, waving fringe of 
hair. Whab a lovely shape her eyes were, and 
how large and clear, as she raised them. 

“ Why do you ask me?” ho inquired. 

“ Because I think you are an unprejudiced 
person. Lady Theobald is not I have confi¬ 
dence in you. Tell me.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“ Really,” he said, after it, “ I can scarcely 
believe that my opinion can be of any- value in 
your eyes. I am—can only tell you that it is 
hardly customary in—an—in England for young 
people to wear a profusion of ornament.” 

*• I wonder if I wear a profusion.” 

“You don’t need any/' he condcsoended. 

“ You are too young, and—all that sort of thing.” 

She glanced down at her slim, nnringed hands 
for a moment, her expression quite thoughtful. 


“ Lucia and I almost quarrelled the other 
day,” she said, “at least, I almost quavrelled. 
It isn’t so nice to be tokl of things after all. I 
must say I don't like it us much os I thought I 
should.” 

He kept his seat longer than he had intended, 
and when he rose to go, the Reverend Arthur 
Poppleton was shaking hands with Miss Belinda, 
and so it fell out that they left tho house together. 

“ You know Miss Octavia. Bassett well, T sup¬ 
pose,” remarked Barold, with condescension, os 
they passed through the gate. “ You clergymen 
are fortunate fellows.” 

“ I wish that others knew’ her as well, sh^” 
said t he little gentlemany kindling. “ I wish they 
; knew her—her generosity and! kindness of heart 
: and ready sympathy with misfortune!” 

“Alii” commented Mr. Barold, twisting his 
moustache with somewhat of an incredulous air. 
This was not at all the sort of thing he had ex¬ 
pected to hear. For his own part it would not 
have occurred to him to suspect her of the pos¬ 
session of such desirable and orthodox qualities. 

“ There are those who—misunderstand her,” 
cried the curate, warming with his subject, 
“ who misundorstond, and—yes, and apply harsh 
terms to her innocent gaiety and freedom of 
speech; if they knew her os I do, they would 
cease to do bo.” 

“ I should scarcely have thought—” began 
Barold. 

“There are many who scarcely think it—if 
you will pardon my interrupting you,” Baid the 
curate. “ l think they would scarcely believe it 
if I felt at liberty to tell them, which I regret to 
: say I do not. I am almost breaking my word in 
saying what I cannot help saying to yourself. 
The poor under my care are better off since she 
oamo, and there are some who have seen her' 
more than once, though she did not go as. a 
teochor or to reprove them fbr fkults,. and her' 
way of doing what she did was new to them, and 
perhaps much less serious than they were aocus- 
tomed to, and they liked it all the better.” 

“Ah!” commented Barold, again. “Flannel 
under-garments, and—that sort of thing.” 

“No,” with much spirit, “not at all, sir, but 
what, as I said, they liked much better. It is 
not often they meet a beaotiftil creature, who 
comes among them with open hands, and the 
natural, ungrudging way of giving which she has. 
Sometimes they are at a loss to understand, as 
well as the rest. They have been used to what 
is narrower and more—more exacting.” 

“They have been used to Lady Theobald,” 
observed Barold, with a faint smile. 

“ It would not become me to—to mention Lady 
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Theobald in any disparaging manner,” replied 
the curate, 44 but the best aud moat charitable 
among us do not always carry out our good in* 
tentions in the best way. I daresay Lady Theo¬ 
bald would consider Miss Octavin Bassett too 
readily influenced, and too lavish.” 

44 She is as generous with her money os with 
her diamonds, perhaps,” said Barold. 44 Possibly 
the quality is peculiar to Nevada. We part here, 
Mr. Poppleton, I believe. Good-morning.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

JOnb morning in the following week, Mrs. 
Burnham attired herself in her second best 
black silk, and leaving the Misses Burnham 
practising diligently, turnod her steps towards 
Oldclough Hall. Arriving there, she was ushered 
into the bluo drawing-room by Dobson, in bis 
character of footman, and in a few minutes 
Lucia appeared. 

When Mrs. Burnham saw her, she assumed a 
Blight air of surprise. 

44 Why, my dear,” she said, as she shook 
hands, 44 1 should scarcely have known you.” 

And though this was something of an exagger¬ 
ation, there was some excuse for the exclamation. 
Lucia was looking very charming, and several 
changes might be noted in her attire and 
appearance. Tho ugly twist had disappeared 
from her delicate head, and in its place were soft, 
loose waves and light puffs; she had even 
ventured on allowing a few ringed locks to stray 
on to her forehead ; her white morning-dress no 
longer wore the trademark of Miss Chickie, but 
had been remodeled by some one of more taste. 

14 What a pretty gown, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Burnham, glancing at it curiously. 44 A Watteau 
plait down the bock—isn't it a Watteau plait?— ; 
and little ruffles down the front, and pale pink I 
bows. It is quite like some of Miss Octavia 
Bassett's dresses, only not so over-trimmed.” 

44 1 do not think Octavia's dresses would seem 
over-trimmed, if she wore them in London or 
Paris,” said Lucia, bravely. 44 It is only because 
we are so very quiet, and dress so little in 
Stowbridge, that they seem so.” 

“And your hair?” remarked Mrs. Burnham. 

44 You drew your idea of that from some style of 
hers, I suppose. Very becoming, indeed. Well, 
well! And how does Lady Theobald like all 
this, my dear?” 

44 1 am not sure that—" Lucia was beginning, 
when her ladyship interrupted her by entering. 

44 My dear Lady Theobald,” cried her visitor, 
rising, 44 1 hope you are well. I have just been 
oomplimenting Luoia upon her pretty dress, and 


her new style of dressing her hair. Miss 
Octavia Bassett has been giving her the benelit 
of her experience, it appears. We have not been 
doing her justice. Who would have believed 
that she had come from Nevada to improve us?” 

44 Miss Octavia Bassett,” said my lady, sono¬ 
rously, 44 has come from Nevada to tench our 
young people a great many things. New fash¬ 
ions in duty, and demeanor, and respect for 
their elders. Let us hope they will be 
benefitted.” 

“ If you will excuse me, grandmamma,” said 
Lucia, speaking in a soft, steady voice, 44 1 will 
go and write the letters you wished written.” 

• 4 Go,” said my lady, with majesty, and having 
bidden Mrs. Burnham good-morning, Lucia went. 

If Mrs. Burnham had expected any explana¬ 
tion of her ladyship’s evident displeasure, she 
was doomed to disappointment. That excellent 
and rigorous gentlewoman had a stern sense of 
dignity, which forbade her condescending to the 
confidential weakness of mere ordinary mortals. 
Instead of referring to Lucia, she broached a 
more commonplace topic. 

44 1 hope your rheumatism dees not threaten 
you again, Mrs. Burnham,” she remarked. 

44 1 am very well, thank you, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Burnham; 44 so well, that I am thinking 
quite seriously of taking the dear girls to the 
garden party, when it comes off." 

44 To the garden party,” repeated her ladyship. 
44 May I ask who thinks of giving a garden party 
in Stowbridge?” 

44 It is no one in Stowbridge,” replied this 
lady, cheerfully. 44 Some one who lives a little 
out of Stowbridge—Mr. Burmiatone, my dear 
! Lady Theobald, at liis new place.” 

44 Mr. Burmistonel” 

44 Yes, my dear, and a most charming affair it 
is to be, if we are to believe all we hear. Surely 
you have heard something of it from Mr* Bnrold." 

44 Mr. Barold has not been to Oldclough for 
several days.” 

44 Tlifen he will tell you when he comes, for I 
suppose he has as much to do with it as Mr. 
Burmistone.” 

44 1 have heard before,” announced my lady, 

44 of men of Mr. Burmistone’s class securing the 
services of persons of established position in 
society, when they wished to spend their money 
upon entertainments, but I should scarcely have 
imagined that Francis Barold would have allowed 
himself to be made a party to such a transaction." 

44 But," put in Mrs. Burnham, rather eagerly, 

44 it appears that Mr. Burmistone is not such an 
obscure person after all. He is an Oxford man. 
and came off with honors: he is quite a well-born 
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man, and gives this entertainment in honor of > knew that it was her granddaughter, and not 
his friend and relation, Lord Idinsdowne.” Octavia Bassett, who enjoyed Mr. Burmistone’s 

“ Lord Lansdowne!” echoed her ladyship, confidence, 
sternly. “Ah,” she thought, “how could I ever dare 

“Son of the Marquis of Lauderdale, whose to tell her?” 
wife was Lady Honors ErroU.” The same day, Francis Barold sauntered up to 

“ Did Mr. Bucmistone give you this informs- pay them a visit, and then, as'Mrs. Burnham had 
tion?” asked Lady Theobald, with ironio calmness, prophesied, Lady Theobald heard all she wished 
Mrs. Burnham colored ever so faintly. to hear, and indeed a great deal more. 

“ I—that is to say—there is a sort of acquain- “ What is this 1 am told of Mr. Burmistone, 
tance between one of my maids and the butler at Franois?” she inquired. “That he intends to 
the Burmistone place, and when the girl was do- give a garden party, and that Lord Lansdowne 
ing Lydia’s hair, she told her the story. Lord is to be one of the guests, and that he has 
Lansdowne and his father are quite fond of Mr. caused it to be circulated that they are cousins.” 
Burmistone, it is said.” > “That Lanadowiie has caused it to be circu- 

“ It seems rather singular to my mind that we lated—or Burmistone?” 
should not have known of this before.” “ It is scarcely likely that Lord Lansdowne—” 

“But how should we learn? We none of “Beg pardon,” he interrupted, fixing his 
us know Lord Lansdowne, or even the marquis, single glass dexterously in his right eye, and 
I think he is only a second or third cousin. We j g&iing At her ladyship through it. “Can’t see 
are a little—just a little—set in Stowbridge, you j *hy Lansdowne should object. Fact is, he is a 
know, my dear—at least I have thought so, some- groat deal fonder of Burmistone than relations 
times, lately.” • usually are of each other. Now I often find that 

“I most confess,” remarked my lady, “that/S kind of thing a bore, but Lansdowne doesn’t 
have not regarded the matter in that light.” seem to. They were at school together, it seems, 
“ That is because you have a better right to— And at Oxford, too, &Bd Burmistone is supposed 
to be a little set than the rest of us,” amiably. to have behaved pretty well towards Lansdowne 
Lady Theobald di'd not disclaim the privilege. At one time, when he was rather a wild fellow-^ 
She felt the sentiment an extremely correct one. 80 the father and mother say. As to Burmistoq|'s 
But she was not very warm in her manner during * causing it to be circulated,’ that sort of thing is 
the remainder of thb visit, and incongruous as rather absurd. The man isn’t a cad, you know.” 
such a statement may appear, it must be con- lw Pray don’t say ‘you know,’ Francis,” said 
fessed that she felt that Miss Octavia Bassett must her ladyship. “I know very little but what I 
have something to do with these defections on all have chanced to see, and I must confess I have 
sides, and that garden parties and all such heen prepossessed in Mr. Burmistone’s favor, 
swervings from established Stowbridge custom, : Why did he qot choose to inform us—” 
were the natural result of Nevada frivolity and “ That he was Lord Lansdowne’s second cousin, 
freedom of manners. It may be that she fellj: and knew the Marquis of Lauderdale, grand- 
remotely that even Lord Lansdowne and the mamma ?” brake in Lucia, with very pretty* 
Marquis of Lauderdale were to be referred to the spirit. “ Would, that have prepossessed you in 
same reprehensible cause, and that but for Octavia | his favor? Would you have forgiven him for 
Bassett, Mr. Burmistone would not have been building tjbe mills, on Lord Lansdowne’s account ? 
educated at Oxford, and have come off with I—I wish I was related to a marquis,” which 
honors, and proved to be relaied to respectable was very bold indeed. 

people, but would have remained in appropriate “ May I ask,” said her ladyship, in her most 

obscurity. monumental manner, “ when you became Mr. 

“I suppose,” she said, afterwards, to Lucia, Burmistone’s champion?” 

“that your friend, Mias Octavia Bassett, is in — 

Mr. Burinistone’s confidence, if no one else has i CHAPTER XXI. 

been permitted to ha^e that honor. I have no Wbin she had became Mr. Burmisfone’s 
doubt the has known of this approaching enter- champion, indeed I She could scarcely have told 
tainment for soihe weeks.” when, unless, perhaps, she had fixed the date at 

“I do not know, grandmamma,” replied the first time she had heard his name intro- 
Lucia, putting her letters together, and gaining ; duced at a high tea, with every politely oppro- 
color as she bent over them. She was wondering, brious epithet affixed. She had defended him- 

with inward trepidation, what her ladyship self in her own mind then, and felt sure that 

would say if she knew the whole truth—if she he deserved very little that was said against him, 
Vol. LXXVII.—24. 
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and very likely nothing at all. And the first j 
time she had teen and spoken to him, she bad 
been convinced that she hod not made a mistake, ■ 
and that he had been treated with cruel injustice. 
How kind he was, how manly, how clever, and 
how well he bore himself nnder the popular 
adverse criticism! She only wondered that 
anybody could be so blind, and stupid, and 
wilful as to assail him. j 

And if this had been the case in those early j 
days, imagine what she felt now, when—ah, \ 
well!—when her friendship had had time and \ 
opportunity to become a much deeper sentiment. 
Must it be confessed that she had seen Mr. 
Burmistone even oftener thhn Octavia and Mis# 
Belinda knew of? Of oonrBe it had all been 
quite accidental; but it had happened that now 
and then, when she had been taking a qniet ; 
walk in the lanes about Old dough, she had 
encountered a gentleman, who had dismounted, 
and led his horse by the bridle, as he sauntered 
by her side. She hod always been very timid at! 
such times, and had felt rather like a criminal; 
but Mr. Burmistone had not been timid at all, 
and would, indeed, as soon have met Lady 
Theobald as not, for which courage his compan¬ 
ion admired him more than ever. It was not 
very long before to be with this hero reassured 
her, and made her feel stronger and more self- 
reliant. She was never afraid to open her soft 
little heart to him, and showed him innocently 
all its goodness and ignorance of worldlfness. 
She warmed and brightened under his kindly 
influence, and was often surprised in secret at 
her own simple readiness of wit and speech. 

“It is odd that I am suoh a different girl 
when—when I am with you,” she said to him, 
one day. “I even make little jokes. I never 
should think of making even the tiniest joke 
bofbre grandmamma. Somehow, she never seems 
quite to understand jokeB. She never laughs at 
them. Ton always laugh, and I am sure it is 
very kind of you to encourage me so; but you 
must not encourage me too mfich, or I might 
forget, and make a little joke at dinner, and I 
think, if I did, she would choke over her soup.” 

Perhaps, when she dressed her hair, and 
adorned herself with pale pink bows, and like 
appurtenances, this artfhl young person had 
privately in mind other beholders than Mrs. 
Burnham, and ether commendation than that to 
be bestowed by that most excellent matron. 

“ Do you mind my telHng you that you have 
put on an enchanted garment V* said Mr. Bur- 
mis tene, the first time they met when she wore 
one of the old»naw,gowns. “I thought I knew 
before how—*” 


“I don’t mind at all,” said Lucia, blushing 
brilliantly. “I rather like it. It rewards me 
for my industry. My hair is dressed in a new 
way. I hope you like that, too. Grandmamma 
does not.” * 

It had been Lady Theobald’s habit to treat 
Lucia severely from a sense of duty. Her manner 
towards her had always rather the tone of imply¬ 
ing that she was naturally at fhult, and yet her 
ladyship could not have told wherein she wished 
the girl changed. In the good old school in 
which my lady had been trained it was customary 
to regard young people as weak, foolish, and if 
left to their own desires, frequently sinftd. 
Lucia had not been left to her own desires. 
She had been taught to view herself as rather a 
bad case, and to feel that she was far from being 
what her relatives had a right to expect. To be 
thrown with an individual who did not find her 
silly, or doll, or commonplace, was a new experi¬ 
ence. 

41 If I had been clever,” Luoia said once to 
Mr. Burmistone, 44 if I had been clever, perbaps 
grandmamma would have been more satisfied 
with me. I'have often wished I had been clever.” 

44 If you had been a boy,” replied Mr. Bur¬ 
mistone, rather grimly, 44 and bad squandered 
her money, and run into dbbt, and bullied her, 
you would have been her idol, and she would 
; have pinched and starved herself to supply your 
highness’ extratagance.” * 

When the garden-party rumor began to take 
definite form, and. there was no doubt as to Mr. 
Burmistone’s intentions, a discussion arose at 
Qnoe, and went on in every genteel pnrior. Would 
Lady Theobald allow Lucia to go, and if she did 
not allow her, would not such a course appear 
very pointed indeed? It was universally de¬ 
cided that it would appear pointed, but that Lady 
Theobald would not mind that in the least, and 
perhaps would rather eqjoy it than otherwise, 
and it was thought Luoia would not go. 

And it is very likely that Lucia would have 
remained at home, if it had not been fbr the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. Francis Barold. 

Making a call at Oldclough, he found his august 
relative in a very majestic mood, and she applied 
to him again fbr information. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, 44 you may be able to tell 
me whether it is true Jhat Belinda Bassett— 
Belinda BasteU with emphasis, 44 has been in¬ 
vited by Mr. Burmistone to assist him to receive 
his guests.” 

44 Yes, it is true,” was the reply. 44 1 think I 
advised it myself. Burmistone is fond of her. 
Hiey are great friends. Man needs a woman at 
such times.” 
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“And he chose Belinda Bassett?** 

“In the first place, he is on friendly terms 
with her, as I said before,*' replied Bar old; •’■in 
the second, she's just what he wants-*-well-bred, 
kind-hearted, not likely to make rows, etc.'* 
There was ^ slight pause before he finished, 
adding, quietly: “He's Hot the man to submit 
to being refused—Burmistone." 

Lady Theobald did not reply, or raise her 
eyes from her work ; she knew he was looking ai 
her, with calm fixedness, through the glass he 
held in its plaoe so cleverly; and Bhe detested 
this more than anything else; perhaps because 
she was invariably quelled by it, and found she 
had nothing to say. 

He did not address her again, immediately, 
but turned to Lucia, dropping the eye-glass, and 
resuming his normal condition. 

“ Yon will go, of course ?’* he said. . 

Lucia glanced across at my lady. 

“ I—do not know. Grandmamma—’ ’ 

“Oh!” interposed Barold, “you must go. 
There is no reason for your revising the invita¬ 
tion—unless you wish to Imply something 
unpleasant—which is, of course, out of the 
question.” 

“But there may be reasons-^-" began her 
ladyship. 

“ Burmistone is my friend,*’ put in Barokl, in 
bis coolest tone. “ And I am your relative, 
which would make my position in his house a 
delicate one, if he has offended you..” 

When Lucia saw Octavio again, she was able 
to tell her that they had received invitations to 
the ffte> and that Lady Theobald had accepted 
them. 

“ She has not spoken a word to me about it, 
but she has accepted them,” said Lucia. “I 
don't quite understand her lately, Octavio. She 
must be very fond of Francis Barold. He nevjtr 
gives way to her in the least, and she always 
seems to submit to him. I know she would not 
have let me go, if he had not insisted on it, in 
that taking-it-for-granted way of his.” 

Naturally, Mr. Burmistone's file caused great 
excitement. Miss Chickie was never so busy 
in her life, and there wet? rufcnors that her 
feelings -had been outraged, by the discovery 
that Mrs. Burnham had sent to Harriford for 
costumes for her daughters. 

“Stowbridge is changing, mem,” says Miss 
Chickie, with brilliant sarcasm. “ Our ladies is 
led in their fashions by a Nevada young person. 
We’re improving most rapid—more rapid than 
I’d ever have dared to hope. Do you prefer a 
frill or a flounce, mem?” 

Octavia was in great good spirits at the pros¬ 


pect of the gayeties im question. She had been 
iu remarkably good spirits for some weeks. She 
had received letters from Nevada, containing 
good news, she said. Shares had gone up again, 
and her fother had almost settled his affairs, and 
H would not be Mag before ke would come to 
England. She looked so exhilarated over the 
matter, that Ludn felt a little aggrieved. 

“Will you be so glad to leave us, Octavia?” 
she asked. “ We shall not be so glad to let you 
go. We have grown very fond of you.” 

“ I shall be sorry to leave you; and aunt 
Belinda is going with ue. You don’t expect me 
to be very fond of Stowbridge, do you, and to be 
sorry I can’t take Mrs. Burnham—and the rest ?” 

Barold wee present when she made this speech, 
and it rather rankled. 

“Am I one of ‘the.real?"’ he inquired, the 
first time he found himself alone with her. 
He was sufficiently piqued to forget his usual 
hauteur and discretion. 

“ Would you Eke to be ?’* she said. 

“Oh! very much—very much—naturally/! 
he replied, severely. 

They were standing near a rose-bush, in the 
garden, and she plucked a rose, and regarded it 
with deep interest. 

“ Well,” she said, nekt, “ I must say I think 
I shouldn't have had such a good time, if you 
hadn't been here. Yon have made ft livelier.” 

“I thank yon,” he remarked. “Toil are 
most kind.” 

“ Oh 1” she answered, “ it’s true. If it wasn’t, 
I shouldn’t say it. You, and Mr. Burmistone, 
and Mr. Poppleton, have certainly made it 
livelier.” 

He went home in such a bad humor, that his 
host, who was rather happier than usual, 
commented upon Ms grave aspect at dinner. 

“ You look as if you had heard ill news, old 
fellow,” he said. “ What’s np?” 

“Oh, nothing!” he was answered, sardonic 
catly; “ nothing whatever—unless that I have 
been rather tubbed by a young lady from 
Nevada.” 

“Ah J” with great seriousness, “that’s rather 
cool, isn’t HT' 

“ It’s her little way,” said Barold. “ It seems 
to be one of the customs of Nevada.” 

In fact, he was very savage indeed. He felt 
that he had condescended a good deal lately. He 
seldom bestowed bis time on women, and when 
he did so, at rare intervals,' chose those who 
would do the most honor to his taste at the least 
cost of trouble. And he was obliged to confess 
to himself that. he had broken his rule in this 
c&se. Upon analysing his motives and necessi- 
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ties, he found that, after all, he must have 
extended his visit simply because he chose to see 
more of this young woman from Nevada, and that 
really, upon the whole, he had borne a good 
deal from her. Sometimes, he had been touch 
pleased with her, and very well entertained; but 
often enough—in tact, rather too often—-she had 
made him exceedingly uncomfortable. Her 
manners were not what* he was accustomed to; 
she did not consider that all men were not to be 
regarded from the same standpoint. Perhaps 
he did not put into definite words the noble and 
patriotic sentiment that an Englishman was not 
to be regarded from the same standpoint as an 
American, and that though all this sort of thing 
might do with fellows in New York, it was 
scarcely what an Englishman would stand. 
Perhaps, as I say, he had not put this sentiment 
into words; but it is quite certain that it had 
been uppermost in his mind upon more occasions 
than one. As he thought their acquaintance 
over, this evening, he was rather severe upon 
Octavia. He even was roused so far as to 
condescend to talk her over with Burmistone. 

“ If she had been well brought up/’ he said, 
‘‘she would have been a different creature.” 

“ Very different, I have no doubt,” said 
Burmistone, thoughtfully. “ When you say 
well brought up, by »the way, do you mean 
brought np like your cousin, Miss Gaston ?” 

“ Thebe is a medium,” said Barold, loftily. 
“I regret to say Lady Theobald has not hit 
upon H.” 

“ Well, as you say,” commented Mr. Burmis¬ 
tone. “ I suppose there is a medium.” 

“ A charming wife she would make, for a man 
with a position to maintain,” remarked Barold, 
with a short and somewhat savage laugh. 

“Octavia Bassett?” queried Burmistone. 
“That’s true. I am afraid she wouldn’t enjoy 
it—if you are supposing the man to be an English¬ 
man, brought up in the regulation groove.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Barold, impatiently, “I was 


not looking at it from her point of view, but from 
his.” 

Mr. Burmistone slipped his hands in his 
pockets, and jingled his keys slightly, as he did 
once before, in an earlier part of this narrative. 

“ Ah, from his,” he repeated, “ qot from hers. 
His point of view would differ from hers— 
naturally.” 

Barold flushed a little, and took his cigar from 
his mouth to knock off the ashes. 

“A man is not necessarily a snob,” he said, 
“because he is cool enough not to Ipse his head 
where a woman *is concerned. You can’t marry 
a woman, who will make mistakes, and attract 
universal attention by her conduct.” 

“Has it struck you that Octavia Bassett 
would ?” inquired Burmistone. 

“She would do as she chose,” said Barold, 
petulantly.. “She would do things which were 
unusual—but I was not referring to her in par¬ 
ticular. Why Bbould I?” 

“ Ah 1” said Burmistone. “ I only thought of 
her because it did not strike me that one would 
ever feel she had- exactly blundered. She is not 
easily embarrassed. There is a sang froid about 
her which carries things off.” 

“Ah,” deigned Barold, “she has sang frtnd 
enough and to spare.” 

He was silent for sometime afterwards, and 
sat smoking later than usual. When he was 
about to leave the room for the night he made an 
announcement for which his host was not alto¬ 
gether prepared. 

“When the file is > over, my dear fellow,” he 
said, “ I must go back to London, and I shall be 
deucedly sorry to do it.” 

“ Look here,” said Burmistone, “ that’s a new 
idea, isn’t it?” 

“ No—an old one, but I have been putting the 
thing off from day to day. By Jove 1 I did not 
think it likely that I should put it off, the day I 
landed here.” And he laughed rather uneasily. 
[to be concluded.] 


SAILS, WHITE SAILS. 

BT Nil. t. M. WITBBOW. 


Satis, white sails, far out on the sea, 

What do you bring of good fortune to me? 
Gold, from mines that are dark and deep, 
"Where shadows of darkness forevermore creep? 

Corals, red corals, from far-away strand; 
Wonderful Shells, from a tropical sand; 

Birds, with gay plumage and silr’ry song, 

To charm away care the summer day long. 


Beautiful plants, In my garden to bloom, 

Filling the air with their spicy perfame. 

No! Bring the treasure I yearn for and pine. 

The brave, brave heart that so long has been mine. 

Bring me but this, and I ask for no more, 

Bubies, nor gems from the Orient shore I 
Sails, white sails, far out on the wave, 

Bring hack my true love—that only I crave. 
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“NUMBER 

BT S L L A BOD 

8hb w as very pretty, with lovely, dark eyes, 
rose-leaf skin, and dimples, a flush like the sub¬ 
set, that came and went on her okeek, and a 
shrinking look of modesty that could not seem to 
bear the glances of admiration, and the steady 
stares of impertinence so constantly encountered 
in her vocation. 

Her fellow-clerks— 44 salesladies/' they aspired 
to be called—bold, dressy, flirting misses, laughed 
at her, and said that she had no more style than 
a country cousin. She had, however, what they 
were devoid of—the refined instincts of a lady. 

Yet she was only 44 No. 40,” belonging to her 
employer, and expected to come when she was 
called, and do as she was bid. Even for this 
privilege she must be grateful; it was so hard to 
get anything to do, that standing from morning 
till night behind one of the counters at Graball’s 
immense dry-goods establishment was a position 
sharply contended for. 

“Tbinkin* of AimT said a pert voice, close to 
her ear; and the speaker laughed loudly at the 
sudden start and quick blush which responded 
to her coarse query. 

Little did she know, however, how closely her 
random shot had hit the mark. That morning, a 
voice, had caused 44 No. 40” to raise the White 
lids that seemed always flflded over her eyes like 
the petals of a flower, to meet a gase, kind, in¬ 
terested, but free from the slightest approach to 
anything offensive. % 

The color deepened in her cheek, and the lkls 
fell again, as she took the sample of ribbon 
which the gentleman so politely asked her to 
match for him, wondering, at the Same time, if 
it was for his mother, or sister, or a nearer one 
yet, and dearer one still than all Other. Then 
she felt ashamed of her interest in a stranger, 
and blushed again; turning away suddenly in 
quest of the ribbon, and layirig down a piece of 
pale pink to match the pattern of deep blue, 
which he had brought. 

44 Why, 4 No. 40,’ you've lost your head,” said 
her nearest neighbor, in a loud whisper. 

44 Or her heart'* giggled another. 

The customer was not supposed to hear this 
by-play; but he did hear, and 41 No. 40” was 
sure that he did. She succeeded in matching the 
ribbon; but there were tears in her eyes, and a 
tremor in her voice, as she called the cash-boy, 


FORTY.” 

MAN CHUBCR. 

and it seemed to her as if she should fly from 
this hateftil employment. 

The other girls evidently liked the publicity of 
it— 44 excitement,” they called it, and speculated 
constantly on their chances of marrying rich 
men, and driving in their own carriages; for not 
a year passed but that one or two of GrabaH’s 
pretty clerks (he made a specialty of this,) were 
taken from the counter to luxurious homes. 

No sooner had the gentleman departed, than 
44 Madame,” a wiry-lookiig little woman, with 
fierce black eyes, whose province it was to over¬ 
see the shop-girls, and report delinquencies, 
pounced on 44 No. 40,” and mentally shook her 
within an inch of her life. 

44 1 saw it all,” she cried, vindictively, 41 such 
inexcusable stupidity 1—insulting the gentleman 
by showing him pink for blue, as if he couldn't 
tell the difference. Do you know who he was, 
too f Yeung lawyer Gillerton, one of the most 
important men in the city. I have a great mind to 
discharge you, 4 No. 40'—and I trill , if you don’t 
stop mooning, and attend to yotkr duties better.” 

Lawyer Gillerlon 1 If she had only known it, 
and had courage to speak to him! The very 
man who could help them get their rights, if any 
one could. And such a kind, handsome, go^d 
free, such a tall, manly figure, how she wished 
that she had not been so embarrassed. She 
wondered, too, if she would ever see him again. 

And this was why she started and blushed so 
when pert Sallie Draper asked her if she was 
thinking of Am. 

44 Hers is your ribbon, Lil,” said Mr. Gillerton 
to his Bister, 44 it was sold to me by the prettiest 
and most lady-like girl I have ever seen behind 
a counter. Such a sweet, dimpling, blushing 
froe ” 

44 Oh, Arthur,” remonstrated his sister, 44 that 
does not stand like you—to be talking of shop¬ 
girls. I can’t bear them, with their mock jewelry, 
hair as though it had been dressed for a party, 
and pinefeed-m waists.” 

44 This girl had none of those ornamental appen¬ 
dages,” Was the laughing reply, 44 and I thought 
her very much out of place in her present posi¬ 
tion. Some shifting turn of fortune has placed 
her there, as it might have placed you, Lil.” 

44 1 am sorry,” said she, gently, 14 that I spoke 
so—but I never saw her, you know.” 

(377) 
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“Little sister,” said her brother, after a 
moment’s pause, “ will you do me a favor?” 

“ You know that I shall only be too glad to,” 
was the reply, “as it is you who are always 
doing me favors. What is it, Arthur?” 

“ You will want more of that ribbon, I know, 
or of some other ribbon—go to Grshail’s 
to-morrow, and see < No. 40’—that is what they 
called her—for yourself.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Gillerton, bending her head 
to hide a smile, men*were so comical, “and what 
am I to do, then ?” 

Her brother laughed. “ You are not usually 
•o dependent on instructions, LaL Do anything 
that occurs to you—I can trust your impulses— 
only find oat something about her.” 

Lilias Gillerton felt decidedly curious to see 
the face that had won Ivanhoe, for she believed 
it had come to this, m Arthur was not given to 
fancies; but she was a good sister, and quite 
willing to submit to the inevitable. Besides, 
there was 4 certain gentleman who came at least 
two evenings in the week, for the avowed purpose 
of seeing her—and other evenings, he dropped 
in possibly to see her brother. 

The next day, Miss Gillerton went obediently 
to Graball’s, and made her wto the ribbon 
counter—but surely, that bold-looking thing in 
charge was not Arthur’s sweet, dimpling, blush¬ 
ing face I It oertainly was net, for H was Sally 
Draper. 

“‘No. 40 ?’ Oh I yes’m. ‘No. 40* had 
sprained her ankle the evening before, and 
madame had sent word that she needn’t come 
back—she made so many mistakes.” . 

SaUy gave her information with a strong* 
feeling that it was very nice, and also very 
queer, for ‘No. 40* to have an elegant-looking 
young lady inquiring about her—it wouldn’t 
have been half so strange for a gentleman now, 
because she was pretty, say what you would. 

“Well, her name was Dora Clode, and she 
lived way out on Baltimore Avenue, at the end of 
the car line—number 3521, the lady at the next 
counter said. Couldn’t she show her some of 
these lovely shades of old gold and peacock 
blue?” 

Miss Gillerton invested in the tempting ribbons 
quite to Sally’s satisfaction; and then, feeling 
much in the spirit of an adventure, she took the 
cars for Baltimore Avenue, and in half an hour 
or so, found herself at a plain little house bearing 
the magical number 3521. 

The tiniest ef serving-maids, a young lady of 
apparently seven or eight summers, opened the 
door; and the visitor found herself in a small 
parlor that had an air of elegance about it, in 


which sat a particularly fine-looking elderly 
lady and a very pretty girl—evidently mother 
and daughter. The latter could scarcely be said 
to be sitting, as she was partly reclining on the 
sofa, and was unable to move when Miss 
Gillerton entered. 

Both ladies gave her a polite greeting, without 
knowing who their visitor, was; but Mrs. Clode, 
who was quite an invalid, and able only to do a 
little -fine sewing like that in her hand, 
embroidering an, elaborate initial on a handker¬ 
chief, concluded that some order of this kind had 
brought the young lady. The latter, meanwhile, 
scarcely knew what to say for herself; and her 
eyes were fastened on Dora’s sweet face more 
intently than she was at all aware of. Never¬ 
theless, she noticed on the mantel two fat, old- 
fashioned china vases that she would have given 
much to possess, (she was just jetting the craze 
with a view to her future house), and a pair of 
massive silver candlesticks, with snuffers and 
tray, of the same date. 

“My name is Gillerton,” said the stranger, 
feeling like Korval on the Grampian hills, “ Lilias 
Gillerton—and having heard of your accident. 
Miss Clode, at Graball’s, I came to see if I could 
not be of some use to you.” Then she hastily 
added, for fear of its sounding like charity: 
“ You will get very tired of that sofa, you know, 
in the course of a week or two—and perhaps 
you will like some one near your own age to 
come in and talk, or read, to you.” 

“ How very kind you are!”.said Mrs. Clode, 
with tears in her eyes. This, she thought, was 
not like ordinary life—it was like things one 
reads about. , 

At the first mention of her visitor’s name, 
Dora oolored vividly. She wondered what it all 
meant, as she expressed some unintelligible 
thanks. Lilias did not wonder in the least at her 
brother’s admiration, for she had fallen in love 
with the girl herself; and she saw at once that 
both mother and daughter were perfect ladies. 

“Are you of the same family as lawyer 
Gillerten?” asked Mrs. Clode, presently, “I 
used to know him.” 

“He is my brother,” was the reply; “but 
you probably refer, Mrs. Clode, to my fhther, 
who was also a lawyer.” 

“ He is dead, then ?” said tbe elder lady, with 
a sigh ; “we were far away from the city for so 
many years, that almost every one forgot us; but 
I always felt sure that lawyer Gillerton had some 
papers that would put us in possession of some 
at least of our lost property—enough, perhaps,’ 
to keep my (laughter from the humiliation of 
serving behind a counter.” 
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44 But, mamma, dear,” said Dora, with a bright 
smile, “ you forget that the humiliation has been 
taken from me, whether I would or no—Graball 
discharges me, chiefly, I believe, for the wicked¬ 
ness of spraining my ankle.” 

“Yon never should have been there at all,” 
replied Miss Gillerton, indignantly; “ it was no 
place for you; and if you will kiedly look upon 
me os a friend, I am very sure that I can do 
better ^an that. But the king will have his 
own again, for my brother will eall and see you, 
Mrs. Clode, about those documents, if you will 
allow him that pleasure, and then there will be 
no need of doing anything.” 

Well satisfied with her day’s.work, the excel¬ 
lent sister took her departure; and Mrs. Clode 
and Dora were eloquent in her praises. The 
visit had done them both good; and under some 
circumstances p sprained ankle seemed by no 
means a bad thing to hate. 

Lawyer Gillerton looked quite business-like 
when he appeared with a green bag, and went 
over several very dry papers with Mrs. Clode; 
but Dora liked the souqd of his voice even in 


reading these uninteresting documents. The 
rights of the widow and orphan were clearly 
proved, but to have them carried out was a work 
of time; and meanwhile, what were the two to 
depend upon for a support ? 

Lilias showed a most inventive genius in find¬ 
ing things for Dora to do—nice, little, lady-things, 
you know, just to make her feel independent 
until their affairs were settled; but for some 
reason, or other, her brother objected to them 
all, and would not allow them, to be propose^ 

“ Now,” spid the young lady, after awhile, as 
she began to have her own suspicions, “ you may 
just find something for yourself that will be 
worthy of offering to Miss Clode—I wash my 
hands of the undertaking.” 

“I will,” was the resolute reply, as Mr. Gil¬ 
lerton took up his hat and went out. 

It struck his Bister like the response in the 
marriage service; and she was not very much 
surprised when she heard that Dora Clode had 
agreed to succeed her as Arthur’s housekeeper. 
She had made only one objection: and that was, 
that the house happened to be Number Forty. 


MY NEIGHBOR’S BOSE. 

BY EMILY BROWSE POWELL. 


Taia roses from far countries 
Around my portals twine; 

Bright on their radiant faces 

Garemftng sunbeams shine. t 

Bat my neighbor, over yonder, 

Has a fairer rose than mine. . 

I see Ms dainty cottage 
Beyond my garden bowers. 

High o’er it, tall and stately, 

My shadowing mansion towers; 

But my neighbor's Bose of roses 
Is sweeter than my flowers. 

Tie Rose, hi# winsome daughter, 

Blooming in that tiny place, 

A simple, wildwood floweret. 

With unaffected graoe, 

While the brightness of all roses 
Seems shining in her fooe. 

T watch her from my casement, 

_As her tight step eomee and goes; 

I listen to the musts 
That from her young lips flows, 

And I covet from my neighbor 
His peerless, priceless Bose. 

I wonder, if, transplanted 
From her simple home to mins, 

She would thrive, the same sweet blossom. 
O’er my lonely ltfc to shine; 

Or Hko wildwood flowers transplanted. 

In my shadow droop and pine. 


I have another neighbor— 

A lady, proud as Mr. 

A ransom for a dnchess 

Oft gleams within her hair, 

And of many broad, green acres 
She Is the only heir. 

All high-barn gifts and giaoss 
In her fair self combine. 

She is courted in the ball-room. 

And toasted at fhe wine; 
w Yet metfctaks her smile is gracious. 
When her soft hand touches mlna. 

I wonder, ff I sought her, 

Could i woo her to my side? 

O’er tny tible at the banquet, 

Like a queen she would preside. 
And the world would nod approval, 
Should I win her for my bride. 

But bar eoM, calm mnfle remtods ms 

Of moonlight upon snow. 

A tall and glittering ice-berg. 

She moves so proud and slow. 

I fear my heart would wither, 
Within the Icy glow. 

This eve Til go a-wooing, 

When soft the shadows fkll. 

21W my Lady, celd and haughty, 
la her ancestral hall. 

But my neighbor’s Bose of roses, 
Beyond the garden wall. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

An emigrant ship was lying at her dock in 
Liverpool. The wharf was not yet entirely 
cleared of sea-chests and boxes, though they 
were rapidly disappearing. The decks weve still 
heaped with luggage of. all kinds. 

On the edge of this chaotic scene, sat the 
young girl Myra, with Dosy clasped in her arms, 
patching the wharf, full of trouble and nervous 
anxiety; for the poor girl could not feel quite 
safe, until that heavy bridge of planks was lifted, 
and deep water ran between ship and shore. 

At last, she gave a great sigh of relief, for 
the plank was being hauled in. 

“ We are moving—we are safe 1” she cried. 

Then she drew a sharp breath, and reeled 
bock, as if some one had struck her a blow. 
There on the wharf, with one foot advanced, as 
he had halted, close up to the water, she saw her 
step-father, Henry Prime. 

He turned, and spoke to a man on the wharf, 
pointing downward to a boat fastened to the 
timbers. The old sailor gave a glance at the 
unfurling sails, a hitch to his shoulders and hips, 
that comes to a seaman of the old time naturally 
as shrugs' to a Frenchman, and shook his head, 
with a derisive laugh. Then Myra saw that 
wind and space hod so befriended her, that she 
need fear nothing, and a feeling of saucy 
triumph arose out of the panio that had held 
her for a moment. Her eyes flashed, her lips 
curved, and in the audacity of her courage, she 
lifted a hand to her mouth, and flung a farewell 
kiss upon the wind that was bearing her out of 
his reach. 

Then she saw him draw back, clench his hand, 
in impotent ftiry, and knew that he was hurling 
curses after her and the child. 

Myra sat on deck, as long os she could see her 
enemy standing there, chained, as it seemed, 
upon the wharf, with no hope save ia retreat. 

“ It is a good omen,” she said to Dosy. “ The 
wind has befriended us, the sea has befriended 
us. Another half hour, and I should have felt the 
grasp of his hand on my shoulder. Kiss me, 
darling, and say you are glad.” 

She felt now that Dosy was all her i> 

( 380 ) 


thought swelled her heart with a great triumph. 
What had she to fear, with all that waste of 
water heaving between her and the enemies she 
had dreaded ? 

Still it was very dark and‘dreary when she 
went down to the steerage, and sought ont the 
berth in which she and the little one were to 
sleep, during a long sea voyage—alow, narrow 
hole. But Myra hod all the endurance of 
habit, and the courage of youth. She knew how 
to win comfort Out of a little, and soon built a cosy 
little nest out of her.belongings, that Dosy slept 
in like a newly fledged bird. 

That was all the girl cared for. She had 
walked the streets of London through fog and 
rain too long and too often for much thought of 
her own. comfort. Besides, there was a sense of 
companionship and protection among so many 
people, that made the steerage more like home to 
her than her mother’s dwelling had ever been. 
Her nature was full of capacity for loving, and 
responded to the need of help that surrounded 
her on all sides, with generous enthusiasm, and 
assistance. / 

Thus recognized as a friend in need, and full of 
kindly impulses, Myra entered into the humanity 
that surrounded her. What was the noise and 
bustle of that steerage, even on Ihe first night, 
when it was like a hive of beps, swarming, to the 
streets of a great city as she had often seen 
them, haunted by homeless wanderers, trembling 
with cold and gaunt with hunger?—sinful 
creatures, perhaps, forsaken of the power which 
even sin gives, and so grown up to keener 
suffering than the merely unfortunate can ever 
know. 

Among all these, Myra was among the most 
cheerful, and the most efficient. Her young 
voice rose over that rude confusion of sounds 
like the first chirp of birds in the morning. She 
soothed some of the children, gave kindly help 
to the old people, and crept into her berth, late 
at night, with a warmer glow at heart than she 
had felt for days and weeks. 

Myra awoke, the next morning, free from the 
great terror that had pursued her so long. The 
little creature, whom she had stolen in a wild 


wn. That < 
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impulse of love, was kissing her when she awoke, The woman stared at this slender young 
and thfa dulled a conscience that had not yet creature, in blank amazement. The grand 
learned to link itself with reason. For that passion in her eye3, the masses of black hair— 
child she wodld' at any time have given up her half-arranged, but all the rffcre picturesque from 
own life—what more could any human being its disorder—above all, the wild grace of person, 
ask than that? : half-savage, like that of an Indian maiden, 

It is not strange that a fine character had been checked the evil breath on the creature’s lips; 
dwarfed and distorted in the life misfortune had a dull sense of the beautifiil had reached even 
forced upon this girl, and that to her, human her Btolid intelligence; her hand relaxed, her 
love was beyond all things the most precious, coarse mouth broadened into a jeering smile, 
Without the little one, she would have been and she said : 

miserable; with her, a great sense of happiness “ Hoity-toity, what have we here?” 
swelled her heart. “ Only this,” answered Myra, and a smile 

In all that crowd which she looked down upon, answering to the altered aspect of the woman 
from her berth, there was not a dozen human softened the fire in her eyes, “ only this: she is 
beings that had not some one from whom love my friend—a good friend who has been kind to 
and care might be expected. Mothers, though me—put me where you like; but she must have 
herded together with their little ones, like cattle room for the young ones, and be left in peace, 
in a pen, can always find the happiness of Give her that, and I will do anything for you.”* 
companionship in the motherhood of sister 14 That is fair, Mrs. Collagon, and the young 
women; but Myra had no such claim among crather n^pans it—ivery word. We’ll all bo 
them. Her child was the outgrowth of a theft, bound for her in that,” interposed Some of the 
The kisses that thrilled her heart in its sleep other women; fbr these two had become the 
were stolen from a mother who was, perhaps, centre of observation. “Why it was only the 
breaking her heart over the loss of thekn. last night, she helped yez undress the children, 

The girl felt this somewhat, without under- and I’ll bo bound she’ll be giving ’em their sup 
stamding the root of evil that must forever of poorage with her own hands, if yez can 
embitter the caresses she sought, and turn the manage ter kee^a civil tongue in yer head.” 
great longing of her life into seasons of anguish. “Which I can, now that some of yez has the 
If she had done wrong in Seizing upon this one since to rason the matter out. There’s me hand 
object of desire, she would make up for it by on it. * Nobody can say as I wasn’t ales amannble 
kindness to the mothers around her. They were to rason.” 

rude, untidy, rough, but just as capable of love Myra allowed her slender hand to be crushed 
for their offspring as the great lady her art had in the big-jointed fingers of her antagonist, who 
despoiled ; if she could save one of these directly assumed the position of protector to the 
children from sickness or some great harm, little group that had shrunk from her angry 
there must be atonement in it. assault, a moment before. 

Filled with such thoughts as these, Myra In this way, that poor girl set forth on a 
looked down on a sdbne that might have discour- voyage that was more perilous than she knew of. 
aged the best hopes Of an older person. The Indeed, when she went on board that vessel, it was 
steerage was already a scene of dire commotion, like taking a plunge into eternity. Still she had a • 
Half-dressed children and scqlding women were vague conviction that wherever she went, a great 
struggling for place in the dim light. Selfish- and living God was in all places and in all time, 
ness in many forms was rampant among them, This much the girl • remembered out of her 
disputes raged, and even patient matrons because father’s teaching. It was all she knew of 
clamorous under oppression. religion—all the fhith she had; but through the 

Among these, Myra saw the young mother who dearth and drudgery of her sad experience, that 
had befriended her on her way to Southampton, one element of good was rooted in her life, as 
A coarse, hard-faced woman, contesting the space the most delicate flower will thrive and grow 
occupied by her children, was driving her back, beautiful in soil repulsive in itself, but out 
with fierce gestures and abusive words. of which the alchemy of nature produces 

Myra, who had been dressing herself with exquisite perfbme and perfect loveliness. 

great difficulty behind the checked curtains of her _ 

bertji, leaped from it, and stood, in the fiill blaze 

of a passion fiery as her own, before the virago. CHAPTER XII. 

“It is her right. Stand back, woman. The The John Marshall had reached mid-ocean, 
children shall not move an inch.” Of late, she had experieneed so\ae rough 
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weather, which was now mustering into a storm. 
'Wild drifts of lead-colored clouds swept the 
heavens; huge waves, blacker than the clouds, 
heaved and rolled up* from the turbulent depths, j 
among which the vessel went reeling like a 
monster out of breath. Seamen moved across 
the deck unsteadily, and looked abroad often, 
pale with apprehension. When the cabin 
passengers questioned them, they gave sharp 
answers; and if pressed by men who were 
becoming more and more anxious, went away, 
avoiding them as kind physicians turn their 
faces from dying men who ask about their 
chances of life. 

At first, the crowd from the steerage swarmed 
up into the storm, watching its progress with 
terror in their eyes, and asking a thousand 
questions that no sailor paused to hear. But the 
fierce winds and dashing spray drove them back 
again, one by one. 

Still the storm darkened and grew. Fierce 
winds seized upon the clouds, heaping them in 
black masses, tearing them apart, and hurling 
them across the yawning dopths like ghosts 
wrangling, with moans and shrieks, over their 
own palls and shrouds. 

The passengers became more and more terror- 
stricken; cries of distress and Jparse sounds of 
prayer came up from the steerage, crowded now, 
for all emigrants were ordered from the deck, 
across which great waves were sweeping. The 
ablest seamen staggered like drunken creatures 
os they toiled at the ropes. Still the storm rase, 
swelled, and became furious, promising no abate¬ 
ment. The hatches were closed, and all those 
panic-stricken souls were huddled together in the 
awful darkness, listening to the fierce rush of 
waves and the hurtle of winds, through which 
the shrill trumpet of the commander rose like 
a.call to judgment. 

Most of these poor creatures lay prostrate, 
moaning out prayers. Children, so frightened 
that they could not cry, clung to their parents. 
Old people crouched together, mute and cold ; 
with dread. The ship, trembling in all her tim¬ 
bers, plunged and shrieked like a human creature, 
tortured beyond bearing. 

All this was in darkness; for night had closed 
down upon the ship, and her very spars were : 
swathed in clouds. Still, now and then, a rope 
was seen, and a faint light gleamed, appalling in 
its ghostliness. The utter blackness of the steer¬ 
age was better than that, for the terror-stricken 
faces were hid from each other, and half the j 
deathly horror in them lost. Buried down in: 
the very bosom of the waters, husbands and : 
wives could only feel each other’s cold hands,: 


and hear a terrible commingling of fierce winds, 
groaning timbers and hoarse prayers, each sound 
laden with gloom. 

j In oho corner, Myra cowered with little Dosy 
in her arms, cold, shivering, wild with excite¬ 
ment that was not all terror. The friend she had 
made sat close by her, striving to calm her chil¬ 
dren with words that came, like hailstones, 
through her chattering teeth. When the vessel 
reeled under the buffet of a wave or plunged into 
some yawning gulf, these poor creatures would 
clasp hands, cold as ice,, and thus pledge them¬ 
selves to go down together. No words were 
spoken between them*—what could be said ? If 
cither of them prayed, it was with trembling lips 
that gave forth no sound. 

Still the storm raged on, louder, fiercer, and 
with more demoniac force. A new sound broke 
through its horrors. The gurgling of water un¬ 
derneath—the grinding of pumps, worked in 
fierce desperation. Then came an awful crash, 
os if a thunder-bolt had broken on the deck. 
The vessel rolled to one side, heaping those ter¬ 
rified creatures together in one struggling moss. 
Then oame a sound of axes crashing through 
timber, a great crash, and the sweeping noise of 
ropes breaking, and sails dragging the vessel 
down, lower and lower. Then a sudden reaction. 
Like a wounded thing, leaping back from a blow, 
and groaning with the pain of it, the great hulk 
righted itself, and rested for one instant in a 
hollow of the sea, quivering and almost still— 
oply for on instant—for the next it rose again on 
the great upheaval of a wave, and plunged for¬ 
ward, racked in all its timbers, and groaning like 
an agonized giant. 

All at once the hatchways were lifted, gleams 
of light fell through, and men who had been 
prisoners in the bowels of the sea, during twelve 
hours, facing death each moment, rushed on deck. 
The men had dropped away from the pumps ex¬ 
hausted and in despair. The strength of fresh 
men might keep the wreck afloat some hours or 
moments longer—that was all that could be hoped 
f^r; in the meantime help might oome. 

The men fell to work. It was a forlorn hope, 
but anything was better than the awful darkness 
from which they had been relieved. 

Myra came up with the women, holding fast 
to the ohild, pale and troubled for her; but 
aroused to something like an ecstacy of defiance 
by the fierce battle of elements that surrounded 
her. She looked abroad, lifted above all ideas of 

| the awful danger she was in. Her eyes shone, 
her Ups parted. She held out her arms lo the 
storm as if ch&Uenging it. All the enthusiasm of 
& daring and rudely poetic nature was aroused 
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within her. £he lifted the ohild in her arms, 
and held her up as if she, too, oonkl feel its 
grandeur, and share this new emotion, which 
seemed to drift her out upon the storm as she 
i*d seen petrels bathe their wings now in the 
salt wares, now in the clouds. 

But Dosy was afraid, and buried her fate in 
the boaom of her friend, shaking all over with 
dread. 

Then Myra remembered all at onoe that there 
was danger to the ohild. She had stolen her 
while at play on the sands, and brought her 
there to die. e 

This thought struok all the wild enthusiasm 
out of her being, and left it cold as ioe. She 
turned to the woman who had been her friend a 
face that had grown craven with fear in a single 
minute, and made an effort to speak. 

“ Must sho die ? Oh, woman, woman, help me 
to save her!* 1 

The woman turned away, cowered down among 
her own children, and held them close. 

“ She is but one, and 1 have these 1” she said, 
With a look of piteous appeal. 

A smile curled Myra’s lipe. 

“You say this? You even her life with 
theirs ?” 

“Besides, their fkther is waiting for them,” 
answered the mother, “ waiting .for them over 
yonder. Perhaps God will be mercifol, and save 
ns all.” 

Myra sank down upon the deck, with both 
arms around Dosy, and bowed her fooe down on 
the little one’s shonlder. 

“ God may think of you, because yon are the 
ehildren’s mother. Oh, me 1 What am I?” 

There, in the beat and fury of the storm, the 
poor girl shrunk and trembled under a sense of 
the wrong she had .done. 

“ What if I had brought her here to die ?” she 
thought. “I, who had no right to her—1, who 
love her so 1” 

The woman saw her anguish, and strove to 
comfort her, and Dosy pressed her fkoe down to 
that drooping head, and kissed the hand that 
covered it. 

“ Don’t, don’t I You kill me with your kisses. 
I stole them—1 stole them!” 

The woman did not hear these passionate 
Words; for the wind swept them off, and Dosy 
could not understand their meaning. She only 
frit herself repulsed, and began to cry, piteously. 

“ Don’t cry, don't cry! There is no need that 
you should fret. Qas no one ever told you that 
God loves little children, and the gates of heaven 
are always open to them ? It is I—I, who must 
weep and moan, and stay outside, to be tossed in 


storms like this forever and ever. 1, who must 
suffer everything, because the angels will have 
you all to themselves.” 

While she spoke, a great wave rushed over the 
deck, almost sweeping her away. The woman 
whe had kept dose to her was thrown prostrate, 
and straggled to her feet, dragging one child after 
her, and throwing out her hand in a blind search 
for the other. 

“Where is she? Oh, Father of Mercies, 
where is she?” cried the distracted creature, 
throwing back the wet hair from her face, and 
dashing the salt water from her eyes. “ I had 
two—see, see! now there is but one I” 

She looked about, white and fierce, waited a 
minute, then plunged forward, seised with a mad 
desire to plunge after the wave, that, in a single 
moment, had robbed her of half her soul; but 
Myra sprang forward, and held her back. 

“ That would be murder I” she said. 

The woman turned her woful free, sobbing out 
the words she could not speak. 

“ Is she gone-~oh, tell me, is she gone ? I Baw 
a gleam of hair in the green waters, but that 
could aot have been her. It takes longer than 
that to tear a babe from the bosom of its mother.*' 

Myra did not answer; indeed she could not 
bear anything, except that the bereaved woman 
was trying to speak ; for another wave was upon 
them, and in its rush of,waters came something 
that drove the woman mad. ‘She plunged for¬ 
ward, reeled, staggered, and wns thrown back on 
the very edge of the desk, where a fragment of 
the torn bulwarks bad saved her from death— 
saved her and the ohild that had been* swept 
overboard, and thrown hack amid the struggling 
waters, like a flower tossed by the* wind. 

, Myra rushed down the slippery deck, dragged 
the woman up to the broken masts, and strove to 
warm the child to life against her own bosom; 
for the mother was chilled to the heart, and lay 
shivering, with sobs of thankfulness coming and 
going in throes from her lips. 

There the little' group sheltered Hself, and 
waited with the tempest beating over them, and 
the awful waters gurgling through the wrenohed 
timbers that trembled beneath their feet—waited 
for death; for what else could be for them ? 
Others had strong men ready to give help: 
friends, husbands, brothers to stand between 
them and death ; but they WCfe women and help¬ 
less, with little children, one almost dead, cling¬ 
ing to them. What chance would they have in 
the boats those despairing sailors were striving 
to launch ? 

These two were very still now. The apathy of 
despair was upon them. They saw boats and 
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rafts lowered, men and women struggling, plead- < was poshed almost by superhuman strength, and 
ing, fighting for places in them like wild beasts, j the white feces looking out through that blinding 
madly striving to escape from each other. Borne j spray saw men poshing the half-completed rafts 
leaped from the reeling deck, some pushed those \ from the wreck, while some lashed themselves to 
who preceded them overboard, and a few gave : the timbers, and others leaped into the boiling 
way for the old and feeble, but no one regarded j caldron of the ocean, in a mad struggle for lift, 
that miserable group that cowered by the splin- \ All but one. , He stood upright while the planks 
tered masts, clinging to each other in mute j were torn apart and left great ohasms under his 
despair. I feet, and neither moved nor uttered a cry. When 

They saw all this tumvlt dumbly, like dream- S the great, torn hulk was lifted np and up, be¬ 
ing creatures. They heard the sound of ham- > tween the blackness of the clouds and the rage of 
mere and the crash of axes; but were scarcely - the ocean, held there for one awftil moment, then, 
conscious that men were hurriedly building rafts, \ bow foremost, plunged into the black abysses of 
lashing furniture into masses, and preparing in j the deep, that man went down with his vessel, 
desperate haste to leave a wreck that might go $ All this was seen by the persons crowded into 
down any moment. j that boat, seen through mists of spray, and the 

The captain, a brave man, came by, pale, but with j dusk of coming night. 

a look of steadfest oourage in his eyes. “What, i - 

sitting here, and the last boat lowered ? Make | CHAPTER XIII. 

haste—rgive the children to me. 'Come, come—a j “Too late by ten minutes! That’s just my 
moment may be too late 1” \ luok V* exclaimed the man, Prime, as he fell back 

Myra struggled to her feet. • £ from his position on the wharf, and waved his 

“ Her children—see to them !” she said. “ I i hand for the benefit of the bystanders, as if he 
can take care of mine, but she is weak. The ; were taking a graceful adieu of some dear friend 
waves have almost carried her off. I am ready ; on board the John Marshall. “ Baffled and put 
to follow.” j about by a chit of a girl, that I’ve pampered, fed 

The girl had resumed all her courage. She > and dressed like a princess—in short, been a 

stood up with Dosy in her arms, facing the j father to. There she goes, absolutely making 

storm, which was whistling fiercely through the > fun of me—her guardian, her benefector, her—by 
loose masses of her haiy, wrapping the wet gar- J Jove, I could wring her neck with satisfaction!” 
ments about her *limbe, and shivering the child Prime worked his fingers eagerly, as if he were 
through and through with cold. j enjoying this idea of strangulation with wonder- 

“No, no,” she Repeated, os the captain would , ful zest, until the ship glided on and on, bearing 
have taken the trembling little creature from her > the young creature he would gladly have prac- 
arms, “let them go first. We are but one; \ tioed upon out of Bight. Even then he remained 
nothing Bhall part us. Let them go first.” j on the wharf, muttering his discontent in broken 
The last boat, dangerously full already, was > fragments, half thought, half speech; sometimes 
rocking and plunging beneath the wreok, li\e j he spoke aloud, cursing the girl between bis shut 
some snared creature, maddened by the chains j teeth; then you could only grasp at the bitter- 
that held it under the lashing of the storm. A : ness within by the evil gleam of his eyes, 
crowd of deadly white faces looked upward when \ , “ Oh, the cruelty of these young is disgusting! 
two more females appeared, eager hands were j There she goes, without a thought of that poor 
outstretched to receive the children and the !; lady, sitting there like the women in the Scrip- 
mother, who groped her way among them,} tures, waiting for some one to comfort them, poor 
trembling and almost blind with terror. But \ eouls.1 That unhappy fether, too, ready to plank 
Myra came down bravely, holding the child in i down bis thousands for a sight of his child, and 
her arms, and sat down, with the rest, waiting 
for the death that seemed inevitable. 

“Push off, push off! For God’s sake, fall to 

your oars, or you will go down with us,” cried j Here Prime took out his handkerchief, and 
the brave captain, warning them with a desperate 
sweep of the arms. 

Death was on either side. The vortex in 
which the vessel would go down, the awful waves, j a learned student of human nature to decide 
beyond, leaping and roaring around them; but j which. 

men who toil for life, work hard. Through the j But a sudden thought seized him, when the 
surging waters, in the teeth of the wind that boat > handkerchief was half way to his eyes, and 


raised it to his eyes, actually filling with tears of 
pity for the bereaved parents, or in commisera¬ 
tion of his own disappointment. It would take 


I all my efforts to lay her in his bosom thrown 
away. Poor father, sweet, miserable mother! 
my heart aches for yon!” 
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eagerly thrusting it back into his pocket, he re¬ 
sumed the old jaunty air again. 

“ The steamer—by Jove! 1 had forgotten the 

steamer. That will reach New York first, and 
give me a week to get ready in. Ahal Things 
are not so bad, after all! How the black-eyed 
imp will stare when she sees me waiting for her. 
But the money ?” 

Here Prime fell into tribulation again, and left 
the wharf with a downcast countenance. Where 
was he to get the money, without which both the 
girl and child would escape him ? As usual, bis 
ragged pockets were empty. He had no friends, 
who had not already been victimised, over and 
ovfer again, and now the poor earnings of his step¬ 
daughter were withdrawn, leaving him penniless. 
These reflections haunted the man all the way back 
to his shabby home on the Isle of Wight. 

The wife, hanging about the door, as was her 
habit, saw her husband approaching the gate¬ 
house, alone, and knew that he had failed to 
capture the poor girl, who had fled from that 
house in mortal terror. This certainly filled her 
with cowardly fear; she withdrew indoors, and 
made futile efforts to arrange her dress, tie the 
broken laces of hor shoes, and appease him with 
a more comely presence than he had reason to 
expect; but her hands shook as she attempted 
to tuck the stray locks under her cap, and the 
treacherous shoe-laces broke again and again 
under the nervous jerks of her fingers. 

44 So here you are, just the same as ever, fid¬ 
geting before the glass, and giving your clothes 
a hitch. I tell you it's of no use. I ain’t to be 
caught with chaff like that. Women that are 
worth looking at doh’t have to run like hares 
when a gentleman comes home, and expects his 
wife to look worthy of him.” 

44 You are out of sorts, my Henry. I knew it 
by the way you carried yourself coming along,” 
pleaded the harassed woman, taking half-a-dozen 
pins from her mouth, With which she had hoped to 
conceal the dilapidation of her dress. 44 That girl 
of mine has got away, and yon mean to make me 
suffer for it. But tell me, now, am I to blame?” 

“Yes, confoundedly to blame for being the 
mother of a born *imp like her. Why, woman, 
do you know that she is Off for America?” 

44 America!” 

44 Just that. 8he and the child that would 
have been worth its weight in gold to us.” 

“America. But how?” 

' 44 In a ship. How else could she go?” 

44 But that needs money—how did she get it?” 

“I only wish some one would tell me. I 
would make a dash for the same place* and follow 
her, though she got it from the evil one.” i 


44 She had nothing—not a shilling,” answered 
the woman, thoughtfully. 44 1 know that!” 

“Know it! I say, woman, I’m beginning to 
think that there’s very little knowledge you ever 
had about the girl. She’s been a gpod deal too 
\ sharp for both of us.” 

| 44 Gone off to sea! I wouldn’t have thought 

| it,” murmured the woman, bewildered by the 
| strange news. 44 On the deep sea!” 

! A tone of motherly regret was in the woman’s 
) voice; for the sea was like eternity to her. 

Prime detected the latent feeling, and answered 
i it with a sneer. 

44 Did you expect her to go by land? If she 
\ could have done that, you would not have seen 
5 me here, alone. I tell you, woman, unless I can 
l get money to follow her, she has dragged a 
j fortune out of my pocket.” 

44 Money—money I” repeated the woman, 

| settling her cap in a bewildered way. 44 Oh! if 

< any of mine were left, how glad I would be to 
\ give it to you.” 

\ “Give it to me!” answered Prime, flushing 
j red. 44 As if it wouldn't have been mine, any 
; how. If you can’t stop nagging about that, we 
? may as well stop talking.” 

J 44 But I was trying to think, Henry.” 

| 44 Don’t try. The effort would be too much.” 

! 44 As she has taken that rich man’s child with 

1 her, why not get money from him ?” 

| 44 Mohey from him? How?” 

\ 44 Tell him the truth.” 

| 44 I’m afraid that I shouldn’t know how.” 

< 44 Tell him that a person you know of has 
j stolen bis child, and is carrying her beyond seas, 

\ and you want money to bring her baok—just a 
\ part of the reward.” 

44 By Jove that is an idea! How came you 
by it?” 

The wife’s fece brightened; she took these 
rude words as a compliment. 

44 Oh! I am always thinking how* I can help 
you to get on.” 

44 And you would hay© me denounce your own 
daughter?” 

“No—no! Why should you? That grand 
gentleman will be so glad to get bock his little 
girl, that he won’t think of punishing any one. 
Besides, he doesn’t offfcr a reward for any one 
but the lost child. Why couldn’t you take that, 

; and let Myra stay at home? You don’t know 
how I miss her about the housework. It comes 
hard to me, 1 can tell you.” 

“That might be done,” said Prime, moving 
up and down' the room, and resolving the matter 
in bis mind. 44 In feet, there is no other way—■” 
44 But you will not hurt Myra.” 
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“No, toy dear. I’U let that young angel 
severely luone. “ All 1 want is the little one; 
there’s thousands in her; nothing in the other.” 

“ But you will let her oome home—oh, Henry, 
she’s so useful 1” 

Prime did not seem to hear her, but took off 
his hat, which was usually worn on one side of 
the head, and drew it down till it shaded his 
face somewhat, greatly changing his appearance. j 

“ Now,” he said, peering into the glass his j 
wife had just abandoned, “ I’ll try if that idea of < 
yotirs can be worked out. If it can, old woman, 
no one shall say, after this, that my wife isn’t a 
trump.” 

“And no one can say that I haven’t got the 
finest gentleman in all England for a husband,” 
replied the woman, following him to the door, 
and gazing after him with admiring eyes, as he 
walked down the highway with his old, swinging 
gait, and disappeared on the road to Ventnor. 
Then she went back into the house, with some 
misgiving, and sat down to reflect on what she 
had done. Feelings of maternal tenderness that 
seemed almost dead rose and swelled in her heart, 
as she thought of her first child, on the ocean, 
going to a country vague to her almost as eternity. 
TVhat if Prime, even after getting money for the 
voyage, should fail to bring her back? What if 
the bright, black-eyed girl she had once loved so 
dearly were lost to her forever? In a few 
minutes that little room was full of the mother’s 
sobs. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HALF-a-mile from Ventnor, looking upon the 
sea, stood a pretty cottage, with grounds that 
might have belonged to a villa, and shrubbery 
that seemed to thrive and take a greener richness 
from the soft sea air that stirred it tenderly, as 
winds from the Mediteranean fen all beautiful 
trees and shrubs into blossom, while storms 
sweep them away from other coasts. 

Asher Vance had rented this cottage for the 
season. Its walls clad with glistening ivy r its 
oriels and bay windows bright with roses and 
white jessamine flowers. The pretty lawn, 
sloping in velvet greenness down to the verge of 
the sea, formed a oh arming nest to which. he 
brought his loved ones, for some weeks of 
bathing, boating, and such amusements ns the 
sea affords to those who love it. But the gloom 
of a funeral had fallen on this house. To those 
bereaved parents, it had become the centre of 
desolation. To them, the lawn, the blossoming 
flower nooks, the little yacht, with paper sails 
and* silken cordages, that lay, stranded on the 
rocks, were all sources of anguish unutterable; 


for they had beoome a part of the child's life, 
and she was gone. 

Yet they eould not leave the place. Any day, 
Bora might be heard of in the neighborhood 
where she was lost, either from the police or 
detectives, all stimulated to exertion by lavish 
pay, the country people who lived along the 
coast, or, alas! the sea might some time give up 
its dead, in answer to the agony of that young 
mother’s prayer; for, never since the women of 
old lamented over their slain children, had a 
mother grieved so deeply for the loss of hei 
little ona. 

All that day, this poor lady had keen wearing 
out the strength of her body, that fetigne might 
deaden the anguish of her soul. 

She could not stay within doors, after her 
husband had gone forth for another day of 
anxious, now almost hopeless, search. How 
oould she linger in the rooms that had so lately 
echoed with the ehild’s gleeful laugh, or turn 
her eyes on the lawn she had raced over, the 
thickets among which she had plkyed hide-and* 
seek ? 

No, no, all these things were a pain. The 
woman hurried through them, with averted eyes. 
The broad sea was before her—the cruel, beauti¬ 
ful sea. While her husband searched the earth, 
refusing to believe that his child was dead, she 
had only to watch those waters, and with the 
miserable hope that they might give back the 
dead to her arms—soften the hard agony of 
her loss. 

Down among the rocks she went, pacing to and 
fro till the tide rose. Then she seated herself, 
looked both white hands around her knees, and 
with wild, keen glances watched each wave as it 
heaved in, tossing wreaths of foam at her feet, 
but nothing more terrible than froth that melted 
away. Still she watched, dreading the thing that 
might oome next—dreading, yet thrilled with a 
| shrinking hope that was worse than pain. 

| The woman started, and clasping her hands 
j more tightly, leaned forward. Something there 
was, weltering through the erystaline green of a 
[ great wave, that held the breath cold on her lips, 
j Nearer and nearer it came, and was shattered on 
the rocks like an emerald wall, hurling that 
object of dread almost to her feet. She drew 
j back, lifting her clasped hands upward. Then 
| her fece fell down upon her knees, and she 
began to sob. It was not the thing die dreaded. 
A block of carved wood from some wreck, tw 
which barnacles were clinging like jewels, tan¬ 
gled up with a mass of seaweed, yellow green 
from the deep, had shocked her with apprehension. 

At nightfell Mrs. Vance returned toward her 
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home very slowly, for she was worn out, body 
and soul—the one by toiling hour after hour 
among the rocks, the other by those few moments 
of suffering in which suspense became agony. 
She found Vance sitting in the stillness of the 
parlor, with both arms flung upon the table, 
on which his head rested, in utter despondency, 
lie looked up, as she came in, and both made a 
heart-broken effort to smile, when she stooped 
down to kiss him. Drawing back, she looked 
into his eyes with an expression more touching 
than words could have been. 

He shook his head sadly enough. 

“Nothing—nothing as yet To-morrow we 
may have better success.” 

The lady sighed heavily. She was growing 
thin. All the rich color had left her cheeks. 
Her sweet mouth was drawn, and all its dimples 
had vanished. Her husband saw this, and his 
eyes filled with gloom. 

“ This is terrible,” he said. “ You are mourn¬ 
ing as if our child were gone forever.” 

Mrs. Vance made a gesture of dissent, and 
tried to smile, but instead of that her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“You remember what she said, that last day, 
in the boat?” 

“Yes,” answered the husband. “It was 
strange talk for a child; but.our Dora never was 
like other little folks.” 

“What is that?” questioned the lady, listen¬ 
ing. What is that? “ It frightens me when the 
bell rings.” 

“ It may be news 1” answered Vance, rising to 
his feet, and looking anxiously toward the door. 
Mrs. Vance, too, arose. Both were trembling. 

“ Yes, young man. It is Mr. Vance himself 
that I wish to see on important business—very 


important business. Card, did you say? D'ear 
me, I haven’t one about me—say that it is Mr. 
Prime. He may not recognize the name, not 
being a landholder on the island himself, but—” 

Here the parlor door opened, and Mr. Vance 
stood in the opening, looking eager and very pale. 

“This way—this way, jf you hqve business 
with me—important business, I heard you say. 
Is it about my child?” 

Henry Priipe stepped forward, lifted the hat 
from his head, and made an elaborate bow, which 
he repeated on seeing Mrs. Vance, who stood a 
little behind her husband. 

“Yes, sir. I may have said business, to the 
servant who let me into this hospitable mansion, 

; but among gentlemen of position privacy is desir¬ 
able of course. I do not include this fair lady; 
but until your man has withdrawn, excuse me if 
I decline to give particulars.” 

As he 8£okc, Prime edged his way into the 
parlor, where he stood, hat in hand, rather de¬ 
sirous of placing his pompous person in full 
view, especially as he felt the eyes of Mrs. 
Vance turned upon him, full of wild and eager 
questioning. 

“Now, $ir,” said Vance, closing the door, 
“now we are alone; tell me—tell this lady if 
you have brought news of our lost child.” 

Prime placed his hat on the table, thrust one 
hand into his bosom, and drew forth a handker¬ 
chief, which he quietly shook out of fold. He 
was master of the situation, and determined to 
make the most of it. 

“ Mr. Vance, and you madam,” he commenced 
to gay, with a graceful sweep of the hand, as he 
turned to the pallid woman—“ha! upon my 
word, sir, I fear the lady lias fainted.” 

[jo BJS CONTINUED.] 


B IT T E R-S WEET, 

BT JMMA IIKIT. 


I hcakd, a year ago this very day, 

A meadow-lark's sweet carol; ’twas the first 
That on my longing, listening ear hod burst, 

The prelude and the promise of the May, 

The joyoos herald Of the tardy spring, 

Trilling the opening anthem of the year. 

Over whose threshold without doubt or fear 
My footsteps were already hastening. 

I deemed it a'good omen, that my year 
Should open with a bird-song; all tbs sky 
Was blue with spring; soft winds went wandering by, 
And the glad voice of waters charmed the ear. 

I said, “As is the day the year shall be, 

My summer shall be crowned with fkirest flowers; 


And the warm sunshine of her languid hears. 
Shall ripen all delicious fruits for me.” 

The ypar Is past, and what hath been Its story? 

The sweet fulfilment of that prophecy ? 

Days, weeks, end months whose* fldnleet memory 
To me is hallowed with a golden glory? 

Nay, with false hopes I did myself but c^eat, 

And for the memories of those vanished days, 
Which should have been to me a chant of praise, 
I write fheas all in one word—" bitter-sweet.” 

In rosy light come* up the morning clear. 

The winter dies in weariness and pain, 

And the fair spring-rime brings to me again, 

The golden dawning of another year. 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


BY MISS E. C. STRABO. 


It was diamond cut diamond with them, and 
had been from the beginning. She was appar¬ 
ently cold and brilliant, and he brilliant and 
cold. But underneath the dazzling exterior of 
both, underneath the sparkling mask of ice 
and frost-work, beat hearts of passionate fire 
and love, like slumbering volcanoes, held in 
check by a powerful will. 

They were spending the summer, in a lovely 
little village, nestled among the western hills; 
and every day Will Stanley and Maudie Mont- 
ford met, os a matter of course.. He was so 
courtly and gracious, she so courteous and 
graceful. Somebody had told him, that she was 
a coquette; and somebody had told her, that he 
was that most detestable of all things, a male 
flirt. 

“ I will teach him a lesson,” she had said. 
44 1 will meet him with his own weapons.” And 
he had soliloquized, 44 I will teach her something 
new; I will show her that she can not bring all 
men to her feet.” 

Neither stopped to reflect how dangerous it 
was to play with fire, nor how slippery the 
ground they were treading upon. So, when 
they met, for * the first time, Maud Montford 
was as usual the cynosure of all eyes, and Will 
Stanley the target for female arrows. 

Maud was dressed in some thin summery white 
stuff, looking ethereal and beautiful as ever ; 
but, oh, so cold and brilliant! 

41 Worse than an iceberg,” Mr. Stanley said, as 
he watched her glide across the room. 

44 1 wish I had never met him,” Miss Mont- 
ford was thinking. 44 He has no heart, and I—” 

But she was smiling, and chatting, and 
coquetting with Mr. Carrol, as if he was the 
only man in the room—or the world, for that 
matter. Mr. Carrol was, in coneequenoe, ele¬ 
vated to the seventh Jieaven. He led her to the 
piano, and turned her music for her; and she ; 
let him fan her, and flirted with him, under 
cover of the music. 

All the while, Mr. Stanley was eating his 
heart out, with jealous envy; and to hide the 
pain, and keep up the delusion, was laughing 
and flirting with Lida Loss, the great heiress, 
who had more beauty than brains, and more 
fine feathers than accomplishments, or common- 
sense. And Miss Montford could? see it all. and 

/OOQ\ 7 


felt a sharp pain, to think that Will Stanley was 
like all the rest, and never in earnest, only 
where dollars and cents were concerned. 

44 1 shall hate him, by and bye,” she thought, 
sharply striking the slender, ivory handle of her 
fan against the window casement, where she 
stood, for a moment, alone; and she struck it 
it with such force as to break it. 

“There, you have broken your fan, Miss 
Montford. Let me see if I can mend it,” said 
Mr. Stanley, as he came up, at that moment. 

44 No, thanks, it is of no account,” she replied. 
Nevertheless, he took the fan frojn her, and 
began to examine the injury. 

44 Did you imagine it was Carrol, whom you 
were maltreating like that?” he said, gayly. 

44 Poor fhn, or poor Carrol I Which, I wonder.” 

44 Neither. Mr. Carrol wasn’t in my thoughts 
at all. I was just imagining this fhn was— 
yourself, Mr. Stanley, and I—broke its neck, 
you see.” 

“Just as you w6uld like to break mine, no 
doubt; or—rather, perhaps—my heart. Which?” 

44 1 did not know you had one—a heart, I 
mean.” Opening wide her eyes, as if* in aston¬ 
ishment. 44 1 never had one, you know.” 

44 1 think you do yourself injustice. You have 
a heart, but it Is, probably, a hard one. But 
they say the hardest hearts have a soft place in 
them, and—” he paused for a moment, drew his 
breath hard, and then continued, in a rapid 
whisper: 44 1 am going to find yours.” 

Audacious words 1 But then, everybody knew, 
that Will Stanley was an audacious man. .Maud ' 
looked at him, for a moment, without flinching, 
and then replied: 

44 You have the liberty to try,” and was turn¬ 
ing her back on him, with cool indifference, when 
Lida Loss came up, exclaiming, playfully: 

44 Come, Maud, you two have stood here, long 
enough. Mr. Carrol Will be jealous.” 

44 Not the least,” was the careless reply. 44 1 
hear people talk about jealousy; but I really 
don’t think there is any such thing.” And she 
left Lida and Mr; Stanley together. 

The next day, and the next, was only a repe¬ 
tition of this. In this tournament, for we must 
call it such, they said Miss Montford grew more 
brilliant and daring, and Mr. Stanley more 
audacious and bold. Each was conscious, after 
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awhile, that, however much in earnest they were 
themselves, the other was flirting desperately. 

**1 believe you have the hardest heart 1 ever 
knew,” Mr. Stanley said, one day. 

“ Will you give up, and own that instead of a 
hard heart, I have none?” she asked, brightly. 

“No, I will not, I will find your heart, yet,” 
he answered, daringly. 

She flushed up. Could he have discovered 
her secret ? She answered, angrily: 

“ How dare you, sir ? How dare you ? I hate 
you, and I will never forgive you, to the longest 
hour of my life, never.” She felt like bursting 
into tears. 

He turned quite white, white to the lips. 

“ I did not mean to insult you,” he said. “ God 
knows, I love you, Maud.” 

She laughed, scornfully. j 

“ Love! You do not know the meaning of the | 
word,” she said. 

“ Perhaps not,” he returned, resuming his old 
careless manner. “ But you will, at least, forgive 
me, now that you have my excuse.” 

“ Never,” she replied. “ I never wish to see 
you again.” 

He turned to leave the room, but with his 
hand on the door knob, looked back. But she 
had not relented. She would not look at him. 

“ I have done it, now,” he thought, bitterly. 

“ Made her my enemy, when I love her. Oh! 
how I love her.” 

“She has no heart., none,” he said, bitterly, as 
he went down the steps. “She doesn’t care for 
anybody but herself.” 

Meantime, down on her knees, with her face 
in his chair, sobbing piteously, Maud Montford 
knelt. Could he have seen her now, he might; 
have thought she had a heart, and that he had ; 
found the tender place in it. j 

Two hours later, she was down in the parlor, < 
sparkling, gay and witty, as ever. She was the ! 
centre of a brilliant group, when Mr. Stanley j 
entered. He came forward, more to see if she i 
would notice him, than for anything else. Her \ 
cool composure won his secret applause. \ 

“Ah, Mr. Stanley,” she said, “you are just j 


I * in time. We were talking of you. Miss Loss 
says you are a flirt. I maintain that you arc 
not.’.* . 

“ Thank you,” he returned. “ If I have the 
reputation for flirting, I am sorry for it, and 1 
assure you it is all a mistake.” 

Their eyes met for a moment. In his was a 
look, that set her heart beating, madly. Could 
she be mistaken ? Did he really care ? 

It seemed she was never to know. .They met, 
almost daily, after this, but he did not urge his 
suit. One repulse was enough for a man as 
proud as Mr. Stanley. 

But one morning, he called, and was ushered 
into a little sitting-room, where Bhe always 
received her friends. 

“ I have come to 8Ay good-bye,” he said, care¬ 
lessly. “ I am going away, to-morrow.” 

Her heart beat thick and fast, but she was 
outwardly calm. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, putting her hand in his, 
and smiling. “ Good-bye, and—God bless you,” 
she faltered, snatching her hand back, and turning 
away ; for she felt as if she was fainting. 

The next moment, he had sprang to her side, 
and caught her as she was falling, and held her 
fast in his arms. 

“ Maud,” he whispered. 

Her eyes met his. Life came back to her. 
“And you were in earnest? You really 
loved me?” murmured. 

“ I never knew what it was to love before. 
Perhaps, perhaps—if I had—people would never 
have accused me of flirting.” 

“Nor would they me,” she faltered, as she 
buried her blushing face on his bosom. “ Ah ! 
when one really loves—” 

But what she had to say was stifled by a 
shower of kisses. 

They have been married for years, and are 
supremely happy. 

“ Nevertheless, we played a dangerous game,” 
said Stanley to her, the other evening. “ A 
little more, and it would have been a tragedy.” 

“ Ah, my dear !” was her response, “ it is a 
foolish game, that of Diamond Cut Diamond.” 


LINES. 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


&tais sweep and question not This is enough 
That life and death and joy and woe abide; 
And cause and sequence, and the course of time, 
And Being's ceaseless tide, 

Which, ever-changing, runs, linked like a river 
By ripples following ripples, fast or slow— 

Vol LXXVII.—25. 


The same, yet not the same—from far-off fountain 
To where its waters flow 

Into the seas. There streaming to the sun,* 

Give the lost wavelets back in cloudy fleece 
To trickle down the hills, and glide again; 
Having no pause nor peace. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT 1MI L1 

No. 1 — Is a dark blue striped satin and gauze 
grenadine, made over either silk, or satin finish 
foulard cambric of the same color, for linings of 
waist and skirt. The skirt is round, and two 



No. 1. 


and a-half yards wide. This is (rimmed with a 
plaited flounce five inches deep with the heading. 
The waist and tunic can either be all cut in one, 
forming a polonaise open in front, or the tunic 
( 390 ) 


H. MAT. 

can be separated, and worn with a plain ronnd 
waist. The front of either tunic or polonaise is 
trimmed with two narrow fine knife-plaitings. 
The back is arranged in large pouffs. A plaited 



No. 2. 


trimming is put in at the shoulder seam, and 
folded quite narrow as it comes into the waist, 
and the paniers are arranged as though in 
continuation of this trimming. Just below the 
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waist, the plaits are held in place by a large jet 
buckle, and at the back, the plaits are placed 
under the poufis formed by the back breadth. 
If a round waist is preferred to the polonaise, a 
wide plaited belt must be worn. An old silk 
skirt can be made to do duty for linings of skirt, 
waist and sleeves, and be much nicer than the 
cambric, although the soft fine cambrics now in 


evening-dress, in which case let the skirt have a 
demi-train. if of chintx or foulard, make the 
skirt short and round for walking. The front 
and side gores are all wrinkled very much on to 
the lining foundation, as may be seen. The back 
in large pouffB. Long loops of ribbon ornament 
the front of the skirt. The long cuirass-bodice 
is cut with a vest, which is not separate from it, 
only simulated by the trimming, which consists 
of plaited or gathered lace put on in rows across 
the front. The bodice is fastened in front with 
small buttons concealed under the lace. The 
row of buttons on either side of the vest are 
merely put on for ornament and finish. Tight 
coat-sleeves, with double row of plaited lace to 
match. Loops of ribbon finish the cuffs. A 
plaited flounce four to six inches deep edges the 
entire shirt. Twelve yards dotted muslin, yard 
wide, fifteen yards of chintz or foulard, will be 
required. 

No. 3—Is a costume for country wear. It is 
made of unbleached sheeting, finest quality, 
ornamented with Torchon lace or colored Ham¬ 
burg edging for the tunic and basque. The 


| skirt and front plastroon are of pale blue cam- 
’ brie, also the kilted plaitings. Make the skirt 
either with or without a demi-train, but we 
would advise an entirely short dress for use. 
This is of the blue cambric, and the trimmings 
are in knife-plaitings of the same. The kilted 
front is of blue cambric, and is festened to the 
sides of the tunic, which is of the sheeting; this 
and the bodice are trimmed with laee or embroid¬ 
ery turned back as seen. Fasten with pearl 
buttons, and only to the waist, where lbs 


the market make an excellent substitute. Six¬ 
teen to eighteen yards of grenadine will be 
required. This model will also serve for making 
up a pretty striped Madras gingham. 

No. 2—Is a costume of white dotted muslin, 
dotted foulard or chintz. If made of dotted 
muslin, it can be made over some delicate shade 
of Silesia, and be most suitable fer a house or 


No. 3. 
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trimming on the right or buttonhole side ends. > 
Turned down collar, and cuffs to match. 

No. 4—Is a costume with a box-plaited skirt \ 
for a little girl, suitable for either street or house \ 
wear. It is made of light colored basket; 
flannel, piped with braid or silk, and ornament- ; 
ed with bows of satin ribbon. The illustration : 


No 6. 


i waist and skirt forme the blouse. Make of 


holland or piqu6, and trim with braid. For 


No. 5. 


can be easily followed for the arrangement of 
the trimming. ' j 

No. 5—Is a costume for a little boy of three j 
to four years, and is of nary blue flannel or ; 
white piqu£. It is made all in one, with loose : 
jacket front and plaited back. A second plait-' 
ing forming a skirt is added at the back, as ; 
seen. Four large pearl buttons hold the plaits j 
in position, and mark the waist line. A double > 
row of the buttons ornament the front Pockets j 
and ouffs to match. Large plain linen collar• 


worn with this costume. j 

No. 6—Is a paletot of white albatross cloth on > 
piqul, trimmed with insertion and edging of! 
wheel pattern embroidery. A simple princess > 
paletot. For use, this can be made in dark blue j 
cambric or holland, with Hamburg trimming. j 
No. 7—Is a blouse and first pants for a little 
boy of two to three years. The pants button on cool mornings in the country or sea-shore, mak» 
to a petticoat body. A yoke with gathered \ of navy blue flannel. 


No. 7. 
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SUMMER JACKET 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, for our full-size pattern, this month, | sea-shore, yachting, etc., etc. 
Summer Jacket, suitable for the country, the it, as made up, is seen above. 


The engraving of 
Folded in with the 
(893) 
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DRESS TRIMMING. — DESSERT D’OYLEYS. 


number is a Supplement, containing the patterns, 
full-size, for the various parts, as follows : 

No. 1.— Halp op Front. 

No. 2.— Halp op Side-Front. 

No. 3.—ITalp of Back. 

No. 4.—Half op Side-Back. 

No. 5.— Upper and Lower Half op Sleeve. 

No. 6.—Collar. 

No. 7.—Pocket. 

No. 8.—Skirt of Jacket. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. Fit the waist part of the jacket 
first, taking in the dents. Then join the skirt of 
the jacket, making the stars meet. The skirt at 
the back laps over the back piece, the place for 


the button being indicated. The collar is sewed 
on from P in the front to the middle of the 
back; slit the seam of the collar, before sewing 
on, to make a nice fit, so that it may turn over 
smoothly. The dotted line shows where the 
collar pattern turns over at the back, the paper 
not being long enough to give it entire. The 
cuff is simply a straight piece, lappping over on 
the outside of the arm, and fastened by three 
buttons. The jacket place is shown in the 
engraving. Our model is of summer camel’s 
hair or flannel, for traveling or yachting wear, 
but it will be equally suitable for cambrics, 
momio cloths, cheviots or ginghams. Allow all 
seams except armhole and neck. 


DRESS TRIMMING FOR SKIRT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a new style of dress trimming, J made of two materials. It is, we think, particu- 
to be used for the bottom of a skirt, and to be larly stylish. 


DESSERT D’OYLEYS. 

BY MRS. JAN1 WEAVER. 


We also give, on our Supplement, in addi^on 
to the full-sized paper pattern, a few designs for 
a set of dessert d’oyleys to be made of white or 
unbleached linen, of the size given. 

We also give a pattern for a d*oyley, with one of 
the designs in it, to show how they sh ould be plaoed. 
Fringe the edges, and draw threads a quarter of 
an inch or more, and work together, as shown. 
This is optional, however, as many persons prefer 
the d’oyley without the drawn-thread work. 


Draw the pattern on the linen, and follow only 
the lines, in chain-stitch, or stem-stitch, with 
fine black silk, or else fine red, dark blue, or black 
marking cotton; it must be very fine, and these 
colors, red, dark blue, or black, are the only ones 
that will wash. 

This work is not filled up. Simply follow the 
lines that are given, in the finest work possible, 
to give the effect of being only drawn. We shall, 
in future numbers, give more designs for d’oyleys. 
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TID 5T ON JAVA CAN V.A S, Oil IN CROCHET. 

We gi?e, here, a design of a double rose for a j vas, or in crochet, following the pattern, which 
Tidy, which may be worked, either on Jay a can- [ is an exceptionally pretty design. 



UUMK 

ajQw-p: 


NAME FOR MARKING. 


































































































DAY QUILT 


BT MBS. JA*B WEAVES. 




The fashion of colored day quilts, long used in 
France, now gains ground in this country. Our 
pattern is mfcde of dark, claret Java canvas, and 
ornamented with a border, worked in side-stitch 
as seen in our design, opposite. The threaded 
needle shows how the work is done. A shade 
darker of claret wool is used for the border. It 
may be done in cross-stitch, if preferred. 


POCKET FOR CARRYING SHOES—IN TRAVELING. 


BY MSS. JANE WEAVER. 



(b%) 


This useful little pocket or bag is made of 
Russia crash, and ornamented with the border 
which we give in full size, done in crewels, or 
Berlin wool, in red, brown or dark blue, or such 
color as will bear washing. It will be found 
very useful in traveling. 
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FLOWER ALPHABET FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, six more letters of our “ Flower ber. We shall finish the Alphabet in the June 
Alphabet for Marking Handkerchiefs,” the pre- number. By combining these letters, any mono- 
ceding ones having been given in the May num- gram, that is required, may be obtained. 



GERANIUM. HORTENS I A. JASMIN. 



PRIMEVERE. LILAS. MARGUERITE. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

Screen in AppuqujG Work.— In the front of the number, < 
wo give two pages of engraving*, illustrating a Screen in j 
Applique Work, and a Frame fur the same, which may be < 
copied, or a cheaper one substituted. ] 

The screqn itself is to be worked as a bouquet, in appliqu6 
relief, say on white cashmere. The bouquet, as will be Been, 
is compost'd of rhododendron sprigs, tulips, daffodils, corn- ( 
flowers, forget-me-nots, daisies, auriculas, carnatious, fuch- } 
sios, dahlias, spireas, dielytros, backed by ivy, oak, palm, l 
and fern leaves. Flowers and foliage can Le arranged in J 
various ways, according to the taste of the worker, and tho < 
grouping in our illustration is only intended fur general $ 
guidance. The materials required are scraps of colored j 
doth and velvet, fine crewels and silks of various colors, j 
cotton wool, and thin, flexible wire for the stalks. The \ 
large leaves for the ground are done In crewels or silks on < 
strong gauze, the back of which is additionally stiffened ' 
with gum solution. The wire which forms the stalks, and \ 
which is to be covered with green silk threads, must be car- i 
ried to the top of the leaves, to allow their graceful arrange- < 
ment by bending. For the various flowers the necessary \ 
shapes are first cut out from paper or thin cardboard, and ' 
afterwards from cloth or velvet of the required colors, and ) 
tho anthers formed of French knots. Wo will now give tho J 
details for working the principal flowers: ] 

Fuchsia— Tho corolla is red cloth; the perianth leaves j 
white cloth; the stamens are made of very fine wire, covered < 
with roae-colcred silk, and topped with yellow knots; the I 
egg-shaped part on the base of tho flower formed of cotton < 
wool, covered with light green silk threads; the leaves cut ^ 
out in green cloth, and veined with a lighter shade of silk $ 
iu stem-stitch. Didytra .—Tho shape of the blossoms is cut ( 
out in white cloth and overcast* as indicated in the illustra- < 
tion, with rose-colored silk ? the indented leaves worked on < 
gauze, and the lancet-shaped made of cloth, and stiffened \ 
with a fine wire. Ivy. —The leaves are made of dark green 
doth, and veined with yellowish silk. Forget^me-nots —Tho < 
flowers and buds are formed of light blue cloth, the centres ] 
yellow French knots; stalks green. Jtoutie*.—The upper j 
loaves of one pansy are made of velvet, the lower of cloth, j 
both materials of violet color; the second is entirely com- \ 
posed of cloth, brown for tho two top leaves, yellow for tho \ 
remaining three. The borders and centres of the leaves are j 
shaded with long stitches in silk of suitable color, as indi- \ 
cated iu the illustration. Cornflower *.—The leaves of the \ 
blossoms are cut out of blue cloth, and veined with silk of a < 
lighter shade; tho stamens mode of wire, covered black, 5 
with white tips; tho calyx supporting tho flower is formed I 
of cotton wool, covered with brownish green silk. Tulip .— \ 
The flowers are made of red or orange-colored cloth, veined J 
in stem-stitch with silk of a slightly darker shade; the sev- j 
oral leaves stiffened with wire, and bent in the required \ 
shape; anthers cut in black cloth, and the stamen formed \ 
of ootton wool, covered yellow, with three minute cloth tips < 
on the top. Rhododendron Bloteom .—The leaves are made of \ 
white cloth, veined with lilao-colorcd silk In various shades, \ 
the stamens made of wire, covered white, with yellow and j 
brown tips. . j 

Tho arrangement and fixing of these various flowers pre- > 
sent no difficulties, if the cashmere ground is stretched on a < 
frame, which afterwards can be inserted in the screen, with ] 
a suitable lining to hide tho fixing stitches On the bock. f 

(308) 


Crewel Work on Crash.— In tho front of the number, 
we give a pattern, printed iu colors, for this new and fash¬ 
ionable description of art-needlework. 

Get a nice piece of Busaia crash, soft and fine, and sixteen 
inches wide. Fringe out the ends, and tie the fringe in 
knots. On the edge, work, with the pink crewel, a row of 
bntton-hole stitch, in large stitches, as yon would border a 
little blanket, making the stitches wide apart Above that, 
work the design in the olive-colored crewel. This is done 
by making the centre stem, which is ono long stitch. Bring 
the noodle from the under side, and put iu from tho outside, 
at the top, making ono single stitch; then the side stitches 
begin at the middle, and go to where the end turns; this 
end is a separate stitch. These stitches aro very simple, 
with a little practice, and make very effective decorations 
with but little work. From tho places markod 3 to 4, yon 
may either do this design in crewels like our pattern, or, if 
preferred, do it in drawn thread work, and draw a sufficient 
number of threads, and then take enough of them to make 
the hour-glass pattern—knotting it with the crewel to shape 
it, and keep it in place, or the threads may bo lapped four 
over four—and a crewel thread run through. 

Above this is a design, done in the pink crewel, using 
three stitches to each point, all beginning from tho bottom. 
The design above this (liko arrow heads,) is done by making 
the long stitches first, beginning from tho solid band, and 
working down to the points. The solid bands are of worsted 
alpaca braid sewn on flat—In two widths. From the places 
marked 1 to 2, do in drown thread work, or this dosigu—ns 
below. The design above begins from the bottom^ make 
first the long centre stitch, then the side stitches frmn the 
point in the centre, to form tho pattern. The clover-leaf 
design above begins with the long stems, and the leaves ore 
dune by laying the thread on tho top of the work at the end 
of the loug stem, holding tho thread flat with the thumb of 
tho left hand, and then place tho needle from the centre 
outwards, bringing through at the outsido of the leaf, where 
a tiny stitch holds it in place, which is indicated by tl»e 
points at tho end of the leaves. The Bose pattern is done 
in tho same way. 

These designs look very effective, worked on felt or cloth. 
On olivc-oolored felt work in pale pink and bine, using black 
velvet for tho solid bands. Table covers of felt are beautiful 
done in this way, with wide borders of block velvet, and one 
or more of these designs above tho velvet. Tho crash 
towels are used for covers for the other towels, in use upon 
the towel-rack, or for covers for llttlo tables in tho parlor or 
sitting-room. Put tho crewels Into the fringe with the 
worsted needle, in cut lengths. 

About “ Borrowers.”— The Gorham (N. H.) Mountaineer 
says: “ Peterson came to ns iu season for notice lost week, 
but someway got crowded out, perhaps owing to tho foci 
that it was so crowded itself with good things that we Lo¬ 
cum e bewildered. Then tho wife had to read it, and then 
somobody else got hold of it, and we have had such a hunt 
But we have got it at last; the reading is all there just the 
same; but we are going to hide It now.” 

We Do Not Undertake to return manuscripts for which 
we have no uso. We have often given this ndBce, and now 
repeat it. Contributors, who desirs to proeervo thiir 
articles, must kcop copies of them. 
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Additions To Clubs.— Additions may be made to clubs < REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS, 

for “ Peterson,” at any time during the year, and at the . 

price paid by the rest of the elob. Remember, that, not ! Memoirt °f X***™ Be BemusaL Part, /., IT. and III. 
only is this magazine, at two dollars a year, the cheapeet and j ' ^ ar P er & Brother *.—The almost simultaneous 

test of its Aind, but its prioss to clubs are the lowest. Thus, j a PP earanco these memoirs, and of those of Prince 
at $1.62j/£ each, we send four copies for one year, and an ' ^ ettenj ^ c ^» has directed public attention once more 
extra copy as premium to the person getting up the club; j towards the flrst Napoleon. Prince Metternich was one . f 
or five copies, at $1.00 each, and both an extra copy of 1 the 8tate8men °I ) P°* cd the Prouch Emperor, and havr g 
the magazine, and a copy of either of our premium \ been » for 8ome t * mo » ambassador at Napoleon’s Court, hv 
engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at $1.50 ench \ daima to baV<3 knoWn the gTt>at warrior ’ s character veiy 
and an extra copy of the magazine as premium, ail postago < tllorou K hl y> Modamo de Remusnt, for several years, miw 

_ ’ * o ‘ Tfi.lv In ».-r. I*t ~ t __l t • . .. . 


free. Or soren copies, at $1.50 each, and both an extra 
copy of the magazine, aud a copy of either of our engrav- 


lady In waiting to Josephine, and had, in this capacity, 
unusual facilities for seeing Napoleon In private lif\ 


ings as premiums; all postage free. Rack numbers to l 1 0ri Si nalI y a legitimist, Bho returned to her first faith, after 
January, inclusive, can be always tarnished. Specimens j tlie fal1 of tbo VThilo living at the Imperial 

sent, gratis, to those desiring to get up clubs. When J Court > h t> wcv «\ she k^pt a diary, in which she made 
enough additions are made to a clnb, to constitute a second j record8 * from da J t0 da y- But on Napoleon’s return frmi 
dub, the sender becomes entitled to a new premium, or set \ 8 * 10 *1*1® manuscript, fearing that it might ou:»- 

of premiums. promise her, if discovered. Subsequently, on the finel 

- | triumph of the Bourbons, Bho was induced, by her friends 

Mitch.no Took Contxkx.on.-AU perron. .all™ i ‘^e work that i. now brf.d 

or dork complexion, should carefully avoid bright, glaring “* „ , . nT 7 , ^ *“ dmtrr *" 1 - 

or cron nnd«.dod color.; !hn, yellow, eherrylolor, Hglf ! ' b ° "°. 7,’ “"V" ' *“ "‘ W,1U "» 

green, or drab, are unsuitable: clear tin., a™ more appro- j ^LtrtT , Was For example Madame de 

priate,a.white, light bine, rlolot, or black. Those with % 1'Tl r , Tr'm T ' f ****”’ 

hot clear complexion, may wear all the alradea of rose-color, i {T . Cn . “ * • waa ng la not borne ont ly 

primnw, apricot, buff, light green, lilac, brown, and violet! ‘‘‘“f ," ^ *° l ""™ *•“? * h,C , h 8 J‘° rCCOrd9 113 uf 


Fair persons with a color will And fow shades decidedly 
unbecoming. Dark olive or brown complexions should 
avoid either very dark or veiy light colors, but they should 


| earlier date. This is especially true of that part of her 
^ sketch which denies him the ordinary human quality of 
j affection for anybody but himself. The truth is, Na]>oleon 
was, to the very last, the victim of his brothers and .sisters. 


be careful to select cl«r tints; pink, geranium, and violet I V ‘7\ R,,d ^ tpra * 

an decidedly auiublo. To persona with florid complexion. ° "* ho conld new end ""> 

all those tint, which subdue the naturally bright color are ‘" d i * k, > u '' n *> U “ v ° »" » l»llle-flcld, the 

meet becomlng-.uchM blue, green, etc.; while ihoeo having ) Lf?' .a., in truth, rather 

fl" complexions should wear freah colon, which serve to ! f" He ™, In many respects, a cynic, 

heighten the delicate hue of their cheek., such a, pink, i » j <3 "* t - 11,3 1>,i " cll al 

pmceau, etc. The perfect beauty alone, wlioee color neither f'“ t ' **"' *"• ln M “ d ““" d » Kemue »*’“ e F e » » <?un > s ' >» hare 

require, to be .nMued nor increawd, can Indulge in any i 7" ,"‘“ t , 1 ? 8 W “ * hat * h * c » 11 ‘a perrea. That appean, to 

tint which may .ult her individual taste. bo ? 30 h “ prl,lolpo1 crime E "e‘“ h writen*. Tlie 

j trouble has always been that his character has been des- 


Tasskls. —The mode of making tlie tassels now so much 
used as bordering for mats, cushions, boskets, etc, is quite 
simple. Cut a piece of cord the depth the tassel is required 
to be; about two inches is a good length. Round this wind 
twenty-four times the wool (which is generally crewel), of 
which the tassel is to be made. Then with a worsted needle 
puss between tho work and the cord at the top, and tie tightly 
with another piece of wool. Slip the cord out, and half au inch 
below, tie tho same piece of wool tightly round, pass the 
needle back to the top of the tassel, aud the end is ready to 
»bw to the basket, mat, or anything else required; hut before 
doing so with sharp scissors cut the loops in half at the 
lower end of the tassel, and comb the work with a coarso 
comb, so that it is soft and fluliy. 

“ Fimt or Tux Class.”— The Princeton (WU.) Republic 
sags: “Peterson’* is the first magazine, this month, to 
leach oar table. It is also the first magazine of its class in 
real interest to the household, as besides a full display of 
foshion illustrations, its literary department is first class, its 
•toriea Interesting, and its household and domestic articles 
and recipes good.” 

- Ahead Or All Onr***”—The Bristol (Me.) News mjn: 
H Ahead of ad other* Is motto of Peterson. Whore can 
jou find a better ladies Magazine? Echo answers, no 
^here. Filled with the latest fashions, beaotftal ilfmtra- 
tions, and a great variety of choice literature for the home 
and fireside, it Is an ever wekxxne visitor to thousands of 
households.” 


( scribed, now by friends, now by foes, but never by an 
| impartial critic. We doubt, indeed, whether it can bo 
fairly judged, oven yet. The prejudices and passions of his 
time still remain, and color every writer, from Thiers to 
Launay, from Metternich to Madame de Bcmusat. 
Napoleon’s true place in history is to be determined, wo 
would venture to suggest, less by his personal peculiarties, 
however, tiuin by his Influence on his times. Perhaps, it 
will be discovered, eventually, that, though nominally, and 
intentionally, a despot, be was really, though uninten¬ 
tionally, a great reformer. Certainly, the Europe, which he 
left behind him, was a very different Europe, from that 
which he found; and ho had a great deal to do in working 
out the change, more indeed than any, or all of his cotem- 
porary monarc its. His wars effectually broke up the feudal 
system, and assisted greatly to emancipate and elevate the 
people. He was evidently an instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty, a “ Hammer of the Lord,” as was said of an 
earlier conqueror. It is in this light, that a philosophical 
historian, we think, should regard him. His personal pe¬ 
culiarities do not affect his great mission. 

Joseph Balmmo, or the Memoir* of a Physician. By Alex¬ 
ander Drums. I pol n 8vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Pdertcm <t 
Brother*. —After all, there is no living novelist, who, in the 
same line, is as good as Dumas was. His graphic power, 
his ceaseless vivacity, bis general troth to history, place 
him at the very head of writers of his class. It is, there¬ 
fore, with pleasure, that we welcome a new edition of this, 
one of the most stirring of his fictions. The period des- 
scribod is that of the first French Revolution, and Rniong 
the characters are Csgliostro, Marie Antoinette, Cardiual 
Rohan and others. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Always Something New. —The newspaper press recog¬ 
nize* the fact, that there is, every mouth, something 
especially new in “Peterson.” The Iowa Falls Sentinel 
only re-echoes the voice of hundreds of others, when, in 
noticing the April number, it said: “ Every month, this 
popular ladies' book has some new and special attraction. 
The one this month is a series of designs in embroidery, 
furnished by the Philadelphia School of Art-needlework. 
For nearly thirty yean Peterson lias held a front rank as a 
ladies' book, and for excellence in every department and 
cheapness, it is without a rival. It has, in consequence, a 
larger circulation than all the other ladies' magazine.” 

T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 306 Chestnnt Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, publish the largest list of good, yet cheap, novels, 
to be had anywhere in the United States. Their Catalogue 
comprises the works of Dickens, Dumas, Trollope, Reynolds, 
Southworth, Stephens, Caroliue Lee Ilentz, and others. Cat¬ 
alogues sent, postage free, if written for. 

Castoria is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, 
and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No sour- 
curd or wind-colic; no feverishness or Diarrhoea; no conges¬ 
tion or worms, and no cross childron or wornout mothers 
where castoria is used. 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate gives speedy benefit for 
night sweats of consumption. It strengthens tho nerves 
and muscles, and promotes recovery. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Op the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LI V MET, M. D. 

No. V.—Balmoky—Chelone Glabba. 

Order, 88 (of Wood,) Scropkulnriacese ; found under sub¬ 
order (of Darlington,) AnUrrhitudese ; Gr. Chelone, a tortoise; 
the flower somewhat resembling the head of that animal; 
called also snake-head, shell-flower, turtle-head, eta 

Balmony is found by rivulets, and In wet places, growing 
in clamps; stems about two feet high, obliqnely four-angled, 
sparingly branched; short spikes of large, white or roseate, 
Inflated, tubular, bilabiate flowers, with short, gaping lips; 
tho upper lip broad and arched, the lower lip velvety; 
stamens (4) with their anthers very woolly. 

A generation since, this was a prominent Thompsonian 
remedy—a pure bitter to give tone to the stomach and pro¬ 
mote appetite, after a “course,” or lobelia emetic, steam 
bath, etc. And those who use it still, find it preferable in 
oases of dyspepsia (where indigestion is dependent upon a 
feeble condition of the muscles, raucous membrane, and 
glands of the stomach.) to gentian, Colombo, quassia, etc. 
In fact there is no need of going to drug-stores to buy these 
foreign roots and herbs, when we have as good, if not better, 
growing all around us, manifesting the wisdom of an all- 
wise Providence. 

Bilious habits, with imperfect digestion, are removed; tha 
energies of the stomach, after fever and other acute diseases, 
arc restored; and the convalescent stage is rapidly advanced 
by this agent, or Its active principle, cJtekmim. 

One or two grains of cheloaln given with each dose of 
cod-liver oil, in cases of phthisis or scrrAila* will enable the 
stomach to digeat and appropriate the oil to the nutrition of 
the body. It is also a good vermifoge. Used in cold in¬ 
fusion ad lihitttm. 

B % y nr n n r— M*rrica err if era; Gr.(on the banks of ) flowing 


< rivers, and wax-bearing. The 124th order of Wood—Myri- 
: cacesi or Galeworta. Boy berry, called also Gandleberry 
l Myrtle, is a shrub three to four feet high; leaves oblanceolate, 

entire, or a few remote teeth above; aments cylindrical, six 
j to nine inches long; drupe oval, two inches covered with 
J white wax, whence is derived the barberry tallow. It 
^ appears from Darlington that this plant is not found in 
^ Cheater County, but it grows along and near the coast from 
( Maine to Florida. This is also one of the old Thompsonian 
\ remedies, given freely in hot infusion to remove what be 
1 was pleased to call “ canker.'* It has a very pungent, as- 
4 tringent taste, cleanses the mouth and throat of mucous, 
\ stimulates the salivary glands, arrests diarrhoea, promote* 
; perspiration, prepares the stomach for the better action of 
lobelia emetics, etc. It is the chief Ingredient in the “ Com¬ 
position” powders now put up by nearly every druggist. Com- 
. fort’s fonnule is: Bayberry three pounds; ginger one and 
■ a-balf pounds; cloves three ounces; cayenne three on nee*: 
; all finely powdered and mixed. And it is but just to say, 
' that a teaspoonful of this mixture in half a cup of hot water 
] sugared, is a better preventive against the effects of cold and 
! wet than any glass of spirits or toddy that can be made. A 
; few words will suffice upon the 

J Birch .—Betula nigra , black or river birch; B. lenta. soft, 

; pliant, or sweet birch. The long, slender, straight branches 
! of the sweet birch were favorite instruments in the hands of 
; pedagogues of the olden time in effecting good discipline, 

! and causing a close application to study among the youth 

< of that day—a fact so noted that the poet Phillips refers to 
j it thus: 

\ — M afflictive Birch, 

| Cursed by unlettered, idle youth.” 

1 How well the writer remembers the “ old eight-square”— 
$ now yclept, octagon—school-house, located in the edge of 
| Ills father’s wood* of chestnut and birch; and tho teacher 
> emerging from said woods every few days with a fresh stock 

< of these smooth, virgate rods l But In this age of progress, 
\ such auxiliaries have gone (like the school-boy's tales,) 
j: glimmering through the dream of ages past, and the bark 
; and young twigs of this tree are left to our old mothers, who, 
' still with their aid, brew the good, old-fashioned birch beer, 
; free from drugs and injurious agents. 


WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

In TRAN6rxR Wobk there are many novelties. But wa 
• give the preference to groups of flowers and birds, cut out of 

< old-fashioned, brocaded silk, and transferred to cloth, velvet, 

< silk, or satin. The pieces must be sewn on with tiny satin 
f stitches, exactly matching the edge of the damask, and very 
' evenly worked. Wo would suggest that a folio for keeping 

photographs or prints, covered with black velvet, and orna- 
. mented in this way, with a group of flowers on one side, and 
] a wreath on the other, would be worth having, and, better 
. still, worth giving. Another suggestion is a pianoforte 
i cover, the foundation drab cloth, bordered with damask Ivy 
leaves sewn with split wool a shade darker than the cloth ; 
a wreath of the same in tfce centre, inclosing an embroidered 
, monogram, and a bnnch at each comer. If such leaves can- 
; not be found in silk damask, they may be cut out In daric 
green cloth and treated in the same way, and veined with 
j long stitches of wool darker than the leave*. 

I Dolls or Duron Fbvit.—T hess are curious little figure*, 

1 simply and easily made, and will he found to afford great 

< amusement to the younger members of the fkmlly. Hava 
; two pieces of board, measuring turn inches square, with two 
» wire pins about four inches high, for each doll. Almonds 

; are used for the feet, one threaded over each wire. For ths. 
J man's legs large raisins are used. The knickerbockers ass 
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of prunes, the body of figs. A wire is run through the top 
fig to form the arms, which are also formed of smaller 
raisins; two large raisins for the neck. The head is made 
of oue large prune, with pieces of almond for the eyes, nose, 
and mouth; and the hat is half a Normandy pippin, with a 
raisin for a tuft The little woman is made in the same way, 
except that three graduated Normandy pippins passed over 
both pins take the place of a dress skirt. One raisin is used 
instead of three for each log. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4®»Ererythlng relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to bo headed: “Foe Peterson's.” All are invited 
to sond answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should bo accompanied by the auswers.~t£& 

NO. 66.—ANNEXATIONS. 

1. Annex a consonant to by, and form saucy. 

2. Annex a consonant to a blot, and form a print. 

3. Annex a consonant to a relation, and form a monarch. 

4. Annex a consonant to modern, and form tidings. 

Mtrblekcad, Mat*. Uaret L. Cheney. 

No. 67.— DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Referred. An island. An ocean. A bird. Slow. A 
girl’s name. A boy’s name. 

Tbe primals and finals, read downward, giro the name of 
the writer of a number of celebrated books. 

I\tckervillc t Oohh. C. B. Montgomery. 

A usurer i Next Month. 

Answers to Puselbs in the April Number. 


G 

BAG 

GALES 

GEM 

8 


To Correspondents. j 

We are always glad to receive puzzles from our friends, ] 
and we assure all who favor us, that their contrlbntions will \ 
appear In due time. We are obliged to reject a large num- \ 
ber that come to hand, owing to their not being properly [ 
constructed. Puzzles of a particularly Ingenious and inter- j 
asting nature are especially solicited. [ 


No. 62. 

Cribbage. 

No. 63. 

; B A G 
ALE 
GEM 

No. 64. 

Steam-pipe. 

No. 65. 

BrooM 
ArenA 
RebuT 
B i n d I 
A n vi L 
RapiD 
A K on A 


v PLANT RAISING.—No. III. 

\ About Suckers and Optsets, Ere.—We may treat of 
> suckers and offsets at tbe same time; both are natural pro- 
| ceases of increase, and apply especially to herbaceous plants, 

■ and tubers and bulbs. Almost all herbaceous plants have a 
| strong natural tendency to seek fresh soil; our readers may 
< remark this with their Campanulas and Phloxes. After 
t having been planted a year or two the centre of the patch 

I appears sickly, and all vigorous growth is about the edges. 
When this is so the plants should be taken up, separated at 
the roots, and one or two of the strongest pieces planted in 
a renewed soil. Bulbous and tuberous rooted plants may 
be divided in the same way. Onoe in three or four years is 
about the proper time for division, but this depends upon 
| the state of growth, and rapid increase is materially assisted 
1 by high cultivation; plenty of manure should be given 
while tho bulbs are making leaves, and neither leaves nor 
flowers should be cut, hut left to die down naturally. Some 
or all of the following herbaceous plants should be 
found lu every garden; and those who cultivate them and 
will follow our directions as to division of roots will soon 
not only have plenty of plants for themselves, but plenty to 
spare for their friends: Aquilegia, Arabia, Aster, tho autumn 
flowering varieties, the Beilis, or garden daisy, Campanulas 
in endless varieties, tho Cholone, Onullum, Cistus, Diau- 
thus, Bielytra spectabilU, Fraxinella, white and pink, Gjn- 
tiaua, Geum, Hepaticas, Hibiscus, Iris of almost every shade 
and size, Linums, Lychnis, Myosotis, Phloxes, Pcnstemons 
Plumbago, Potontillaa, Primroses of endless hues, both single 
and double, Salvias, Sanifruges, Sedums, Silene, Vincas aud 
Violas, etc. Tlieao ore enough, for wo must say something 
about layering, grafting, and budding. 

Tho first of these operations is suited to pinks, carnations, 
picotees, and plants of a like character, whero running 
branches with knotty joints can be hod. Make an upward 
slit in a branch half across a joint. Keep the slit open by 
inserting a small piece of straw, or a thin chip of wood—this 
is important—then peg down the part so treated in afavora- 
blo soil as firmly as possible; the latent fibre, in course of 
time, will expand into roots, and the branch becomo an in¬ 
dependent plant. Roses, when the branches lie convenient, 
may bo increased by layering, and so may many shrubby 
plants. For roses, however, the most approved mothods of 
increase are cuttings already alluded to and budding. This 
last process is a delicate operation, and one peculiarly suited 
to a lady’s gentle handling. It should be carried out in 
July or August, and in dull weather if possible. Select a 
bud well up, but not too forward, remove all tho Inner 
wood, thon with a sharp knife make a cross cut in the bark 
of the intended stock, aud from this a vertical cut also; open 
the bark with the flat end of the budding-knife and insert 
the bud, then bind the bud in carefully with yarn or ban. 
In a week or two the hud will shoot into growth, and care 
must now be taken to protect it from storms and wind. Of 
grafting there are various ways; the most simple and the 
easiest is what is called the “ cleft or tongue graft” A scion 
is selected with several buds, one of which is at the top, and 
the other end is shaped wedge-like, so os to fit into a slit 
which is made in the stock to receive it; the bark of the 
stock and scion being carefully brought together, they are 
then tightly bound round with bass, and the whole joint 
covered well over with clay, or with grafting-wax, which is 
much better suited to a lady’s use. Use grafting-wax—four 
parts of pitch and resin, two parts of beeswax, and one of 
tallow. These ingredients are kept melted in a small sauce¬ 
pan, and put on warm with a painter’s brush. We have 
just heard of a novel method of propagating hyacinths, and 
if it answers with them, we sfce no reason why it would net 
answer equally well with bnlbs of all sorts. The fresh, full 
grown leaves are cut off as near to the bulb as possible, put 
in a saucer, and covered with a thin layor of sandy leaf- 
mould ; the saucer is then placed in a greenhouse or frame, 
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close to the inner surface of the glsn, and in eight or nine 
weeks' time the extremities of the leaves will begin to turn 
dry, which is a sure sign that bulbs are growing out of them. 
These small bulbs are afterwards tended in the usual way. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

MSpErery Receipt In this Cook-Book has been tested bp a 
practical ho u s ek e eper . 

BOUI* AND nSH. 

Omelettes of FUh. —There are two ways of making these; 
one is merely to flake some ready-oooked fish—cold salt cod 
Is very suitable; season it with cayenne, nutmeg, and white 
pepper; mix it well with six beaten eggs and one dessert¬ 
spoonful of cream or mlHc; fry it on one side only, fold it, 
and serve. The other method of making an omelette is as 
follows:—Chop up what cold fish you have, add a little 
parsley and shalot thread small, a piece of fresh butter, and 
some lemon-juice. Flooe this In an oven to get hot; then 
beat six eggs, season them, and ponr them into a buttered 
frying-pan; put It over the fire, and as soon as the eggs 
begin to turn opaque lay the warm fish In the middle of 
them; roll in tho ends of the omelette so as to enclose tho 
contents, and turn it over on a dish. Garnish with crisped 
parsley. 

Spring Soup.— Spring soup may bo mado of a knucklo of 
veal—allowing a quart of water to each pound—with four 
calves’ feet, a little cold ham, salt and cayenne, simmered 
slowly for several hours. Add, then, two quarts of young 
green peas and a pint of asparagus-tops, previously boiled 
with tho Juico of spinach and other green herbs or 
vegetables, and one-quarter pound butter rolled in flour. 
Boil up together, and serve. 

Green Pea Soup. —One peck of peas; boil them soft; mash 
and strain them through a sifter; a slice of pork, an onion, 
chopped fine, pepper, salt, a little thyme and parsley. After 
the soup is well boiled, strain it and let it stew until roady 
to serve. Reserve a few peas, and put them whole in tho 
soup. To one pock, put three quarts of water. 

MEATS. 

J Hutton Minced. —Take some slices of aid mutton, about 
one-qnarter pound, free them entirely from fat, gristle, and 
outside parts, and mince them very finely; melt a small 
piece of butter in a saucepan, and stir into it a tablespoonfhl 
of flour; keep stirring till It gets brown, then ndd half a pint 
of good stock, some powdered sweet herbs, popper and salt 
to taste, and the minced meat; keep on stirring till the 
mixture is quite hot, add a little chopped parsley, then 
work into tho mixtnro the yolks of one or two eggs beaten 
np with a little lemon Juice. Serve within a wall of mashed 
potatoes, or rtco plainly boiled or dressed with tomato 
sauce and Parmesan cheese. 

Liver and Parsley Sauce, for Poultry. —Tho liver of a fowl, 
one tablespoonful of minced parsley, half a pint of melted 
butter. Wash and score the liver, boil it for a few minutes, 
and mince it very fine; blanch or scald a small bunch of 
parsley, of which there should bo sufficient when chopped 
to fill a tahlespoonftil; add this with the minced liver to 
half a pint of smodthly-mado molted butter; let it just 
boil, then serve. 

Pish pash. —Wash & breakfast cupful of Tatna rice in two 
or three waters, drain. Get a small knucklo of veal, stow 
the veal slowly until half done, then add the rice and an 
onion sliced, a blade of mace, a few white peppercorns, and, if 
liked, two or three cardamons. Cover close, and cook 
gently until the rice is done; season with salt to taste, 
serve hot 


VNRiSIM 

Cauliflower and Cheese .—The cauliflower is boiled, and 
theD cut Into small pieces, without any of the leaf Put 
tho pieces into a smooth, white sauce; on the top sprinkle 
some flnoly-grated cheese, and put tho cauliflower into the 
oven for a few minutes to brown. If liked, pieces of 
toasted bread con be served under tho cauliflower, as with 
vegetable marrow. 

Qreen Peas .—Boil the peas in plenty of water, and as 
fast os possible, with salt to tasto, and a small bundle of 
mint. Do not cover the saucepan. When done remove the 
mint, strain the peas, give them one toss in a saucepan w ith 
a piece of butter tho siae of an egg; add pepper, salt, and a 
pinch of sugar to taste, and servo. 

New Potatoes .—Knead an ounoe of butter with the juice of 
half a lemon, white pepper and salt to taste, and a small 
quantity of parsley freed from moisture and finely minced. 
Put this on a hot dish, and on it place a quantity of plainly 
boiled new potatoes. 

DKMEBTS. 

Indian Fritters .—Put three tablespoonfnls of flour into a 
basin, and ponr over ft sufficient boiling water to make it 
into a stiff paste, taking care that it is perfectly smooth. 
Leave it a little time to cool, and then break into it (without 
firet beating them,) the yolks of four eggs and the whites of 
two; stir and beat all together. Have ready somo boiling 
lard, drop into it a dessertspoon M of batter at a time, and fry 
a light brown. They should rise so well as to look almost 
like balls. Serve with preserve or marmalade between 
every two fri tiers. 

Puddings made with Dripping .—Make one-half pint of milk 
hot, and stir into it two ounces of clarified dripping; let it 
cool, and then add two ounces of powdered sugar, two ounces 
of flour, the yolks of three eggs and the whites of two 
(whisked separately), flavor with a little grated lemon peel, 
and beat the mixture well. Greaao some small tine, fill 
them three parts full, bake half an hour, and 6ervo with 
sweet sauce. Put a small pot of red currant jelly into a 
stewpan with a gill of water, boil, and pour round the 
pudding. 

Bread Crttsts Pudding .—Put the crusts into a largo basin, 
and pour sufficient boiling milk over to cover them. Let 
them soak three or four horns, beat well with a fork, and 
then pass through a colander. Add a-qnarter pound chopped 
suet, one-quarter pound sugar, one-quarter pound currants; 
mix thoroughly and put into a buttered dish, bake until it 
is a dark brown color, turn out and serve. The addition of 
a couple of eggs and somo sifted, mi gnr on the top makes tills 
pudding richor. 

Simple Pudding .—Take one-quarter ponnd of finely chopped 
suet, one-half pound of bread crumbs, one-qnarter pound 
of moist sugar, and a small quantity of any fruit syrup or 
dissolved jelly. Mix the dry Ingredients, add the syrup, 
and a little milk if not sufficiently moist. Put tho mixture 
into buttered enps and hake for half an hour, turn them 
out, and serve with sauce flavored with fruit syrup or with 
dissolved fruit Jelly. 

Nottingham Pudding .—One pound of flour, one pint of milk, 
four eggs, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar; mix into a 
smooth batter; pare, core and cut into thick slices, six eonr 
apples, put them into a pie-dish, grate nntmeg over them, 
then ponr over them tho butter. Bake an hour. Serve 
sweet or wine sauce. 

CAKES. 

A Nice, Useful Cake. —One-quarter pound butter, six onncee 
currants, one-quarter pound sugar, one pound dried flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three eggs, one teacup- 
fulof milk, two ounces sweet almonds, one ounce candied 
peel. Beat the butter to a cream; mash, pick, and dry the 
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currants; whisk the eggs; blanch and chop the almonds, 
and cut the peel into neat slice*. When all these are ready, 
mix the dry ingredients together; then add the butter, 
milk, and eggs, and beat the mixture well for a few minutes. 
Put the cake into a buttered mould or tin, and bake it for 


FASHIONS FOB MAY. 

Fto. t.— Vistttno-Drkks or Blot French Buntino. The 
skirt Is draped In front, and finishes with a narrow knife* 
plaiting ruffle; at the bock it is also draped, and has a wide 
flounce, which M trimmed with a bias band of the gay 


irntberMon than an hoar and adult Tba annaata and | pWd| whlch forms . p. nr | on the tide. The cloee-fltttng 
aodied peel may be omitted, and a little lemon or almond bodice baa a reel, collar and enfh of the mine gay plaid, 
flavoring antatUuled tor them; made in thie manner, the ‘ Tb e Oaineborongh hat la of gray frit, lined tilth bine, and 


sake will be found very good 


trimmed with gay plumes. 


Bath Burn. Take one pound of Boor, to onMhlrd of It S p 10 . n.-Rtormot-Dama or Buna flitm, trimmed with 
add in a hole in the oentro a tablespoouful of yeast and a j phiitings of the satin fringe, and long bows and ends of 
teacnpful of warm milk, let it stand for an hour in a warn i ^ ri5boll . The waist is in the cuirass style, cut high on 
place to rise. When risen, add six otmoee of butter and ; thesbooUeraand at the back, and is finished with a pointed 
four eggs, with the rest of the flour, six ounces of sugar and \ pi Mt roon sf white lace; this plastron has a turned over 
a little pounded cinnamon to taste; mix all well together, j ooii*^ edged with narrow, MmV Te lvst Half -long, white 
cover it over, and let it rise again. 8hape it into buns, ' ^ beeves. 

leaving it as rough as possible, silt some sugar and a few < __ _ _ _ _ __ 

* ._. ,,7,.. _. * . , . . $ Fro. m.—CA rrtaok-Drem or FouwMJrren Foulard. 

comfits on th© top, sprinkle with a little water, and bake in < _ __. . ... _. . 

, . „ . _ < The front of the skirt is draped in loose folds, the over part 

a moderate oven on well-buttered tins. } . .. ... _ . . ,_. . ... , .. ’ . 

} of the skirt meets in front, is finished on the sides with a 

Highland Scone*.-To one pound flour allow from two to ; narrow, pinked ruffle, and is draped at the back with a 
four ounces butter, or lard, as much hot milk as will make > brocaded bow of the colors of the Jacket. The very stylish 
a dough of the flour, and two beaten eggs, if the cakes arc ; jacket is of the new woolen and silk material, and is striped 
wished to rise. Handle quickly, and roll out and cut in any J „ we j] as figured; it is deuble-braastod, and out away in 
shape or size wanted. Bake on the griddle or In a thick- j front The bonnet is of black straw, trimmed with an 
bottomed frying-pan. Most be served hot and eaten while ■ Alsatian bow of brocaded ribbon of the colors of the jacket. 

\ Fia. iv.—Hors* ox Garden-Dress or Fink Percal* of 
Giugerbread Nuts.— Take two pounds of flour, rub Into It < ft pompadour pattern, which opens In front, is draped care- 
three-quarters or a pound of butter, then add one pound of J le-riy at the and u flr> ished with a knife-plaiting of 
sngar and one pound of treacle, two ouncra of brat powdered j the percale. Tbs front of the skirt is finished with several 
ginger, two ounces of finely sliced, candled peel, and lastly > ^ of bias peach-colored percale, beneath which fell rows 
two eggs, well beaten. Divide the mixture into cakes, or of Breton lace. The basque waist has a point both back 
into any shape you like, and bake in the ov«a. | and front, and has the plain peach-colored percale laid on 

5 over a plain white vest The waist is open, square pn th© 


miscellaneous receipts. 


To "Renovate Furniture.— Furniture frequently becomes ; neck, and has a small collar. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
dusty, and requires cleaning. For this purpose, take a < lace and bows of peach-colored ribbon. Loops of the same 
soft sponge, wet with clean, cold water, and wash over the j ribbon ornament tho pockets. 

article. Then take & soft chamois skin and wipe it clean. > Fio. y .—Visittno-Dress ok Gray Arkttrr Gawei/h Haib. 

Dry the skin as well as you can by wringing it in tho hands, < The short train has a narrow knifo-plaited ruffle at the 
and wipe the water off the furniture, being careful to wipo , back. In the front the dress opens over four flounces of 
only one way. Never use a dry chamois on varnish work. <. alternate blocks of almond-colored and brown silk. The 
If the varnish is defaced, and shows white marks, take lin- < bottom ruffle is of almond-colored and brown striped silk, 
seed oil and turpentine in equal parts, shake them well in a | as is also tho lacing for tho gray part of tho skirt. A large 
vial, and apply a very small quantity on a soft rag until tho < almond-colored silk bow is placed above the ruffles. Black 
color is restored; then with a clean soft rag wipe tho mix- \ cashmere pelerino, trimmed w ith silk ball fringe. Gray 
tore off. In deeply-carved work tho dust cannot be removed \ straw bonnet, with a black silk cap crown, and trimmed 
with a sponge. Use a stiff-haired paint-brush instead of a < with red roses. 

x < Fio. vi.— Visitino-Dress ok Black Grenadine. There 

7b Ertmct Ink from Colored Article*. —Drop tallow on the J is a narrow black satin ruffle around the bottom, the front 
stains, and then soak and mb the same with boiling milk, c Is gathered Into narrow ruffles, and trimmed with black 
Effectual. \ satin ribbon, and tho gathered fulness at the sides is drawn 

Another Node. —Gather the leaves of the wood sorrel, dry \ back, and looped up several times. Tho Ixxly is In the 
them in the sun, powder them, and sprinkle the powder \ cuirass style. The small fichu Is of satin, and tied In front 
thickly on ink stains on colored prints, etc. Pour boiling j The w4de*brimmed black straw hat is lined with black satin, 
water upon the sorrel, and after lying a short time the stain < and is trimmed with black and heliotrope-colored feathers, 
will disappear. $ Fio. vii.—Traveling-Press ok Dark-Brown Serge. The 

To Dye Scarlet. —Take one ouoco of cochineal, two ounces !' front of the skirt is composed of tlireo deep flounces, 
solution of tin, one-half ounce of cream of tartar. Take soft < bordered with a plaiting. Tho over-skirt forms a square 
water enough to cover tbe goods, and make it boil, then odd ; tunic. The paletot opens In front over the tunic, and has 
the cochineal. In five minutes after put in the solution of < no trimming around the bottom, bnt the cape, cuffs and 
tin, and In five minutes more put in the cream of tartar; ' pockets are trimmed like tbe tunic with a cashmere striped 
th»n in five minutes more put in the goods, and boil till the \ In Oriental colors. Brown straw hat, with lighter brown 
water is clear. This is intended for one pound of yam. A l plumes. 

tin or brass kettle should be used. < Fio. mi.—W alking-Dress ok De Bios. The skirt is 

To Erpand Floteert.— Tulips, and many other flowers, i quite plain, with one deep plaited ruffle. The deep blouse 
when cut early on a dull, cold morning, are seldom very < Jacket buttons on the side, and is trimmed with a narrow 
well expanded. If they are afterwards placed In a warm J rnffle; above each of the ruffles, on the cuffs and belt, is a 
room, and their stems put to stand In warm water, it will { band of hand embroidery done in crewels In chain-stitch, 
cause them to expand their flower* as well as they wonld have j A band of any gray material, or of brocaded ribbon, would 
done on the bed on the brightest day In spring. This is not ; be quite effective. Hat of coarso Mge-colored straw, 
only applicable to tulips, but to many other flowers as welL { trimmed with light gray gauzo. 
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Fio. ix.— Walking-Dress or Pea oocx -Colored Summer 
Camel’s Hair. The skirt has a deep plaited flounoe in 
front, and a narrower one at the bock. The tunio is of the 
prinoees shape, opens in front over the deep flounce, andis 
trimmed with a band of silk of a darker shade of the 
peacock-color, and is ornamented with bows of ribbon of the 
darker shade. The oollar and cuffs are also of the silk. 
Coarse, white straw bat, fhcod with black vel vet, and trimmed 
with two peacock-colored ostrich tips, which foil at the back. 

Fio. x.—W alk ino-Dress or Chintz of a cream-colored 
ground with many color small flowers over it The double 
apron-front and waistcoat are of the chintz. The jacket 
the buck of the skirt and the trimmings of the apron front 
are of indigo-colored batiste, edged with Breton lace. The 
deep flounce is composed of the alternate stripee of the 
cream-colored chintz and the indigo batiste. The back of 
the skirt can be made of the cream-colored chintz, and 
bordered with the indigo batiste, if preferred. The cream- 
colored straw hat is trimmed with a gauze scarf and red 
roses. 

Fio. xi.—House-Dress or Lavaxder-Colored Lawk, 
■potted with purple violets. The dress fastens some distance 
below the waist in front, and is then drawn back, forming 
•cant paniera on the hips. At the back is a coat-waist, 
ornamented with purple ribbon. The dross is trimmed 
with Breton lace, coming from beneath van dyked edges. 

Fio. xn.—H ouse or Walkino-Drkss or Cream-Colored 
Bunting. The bottom of the skirt is a deep kilt-plaiting; 
above this, the tunic is turned up in the washerwoman style, 
and, like the deep jacket waist, is trimmed with black 
velvet. The collar and plastroon down the front are also of 
black velvet. 

Fio. xiti.—Hoube-Drkss or Chintz. The skirt is of dark- 
red and white striped chintz. It Is cat bias in front so that 
the stripes meet in point!. The deep flounce is in knife- 
plaits. The over-dress and fichu are of white chintz, 
flowered with small, dark-red roee buds, and trimmed with 
Breton lace. 

Fio. xiv.—Bonnet or Yellow Tuscan Straw, trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, and a yellow feather. It is also 
faced with black satin. 

Fio. xv.— Bonnet or White Cnip, trimmed with a large 
cluster of pink roses, and white dotted tulle. 

Fio. xvi .—Box net or White Cmp, trimmed with mauve 
ribbon and a bunch of large black cherries. 

General Remarks. —It will be seen by our many illustra¬ 
tions of the fashions how much more prevalent gay colors 
are this year than they have been for many years: nearly 
all costumes are composed of two or even threo materials or 
colors; but these must bo used with great judgment or tho 
dress will have a patched, made-over kind of look. As we 
have so often said before, these combination dresses are very 
economical, for two or threo old ones can be turned to ac¬ 
count in making one now one of tho latest fashion. Tho 
make of the dress also is as varied as the color and material. 
Costumes, therefore, no longer present the monotonous ap¬ 
pearance that was but a short time past considered tho only 
elegant style. Dress, jacket, bonnet, gloves and parasol were 
then of one uniform tint, now they must only harmonize. 
White will be very much worn all summer; tho dead white 
which was introduced last year, did not prove as popular as 
the ivory or cream white, which is infinitely more becoming. 
Cashmere and Pompadour patterns are seen in many of tho 
chintzes, chevolts, and all the cotton goods. Scotoh ginghams 
come as thin and fine almost as cambrics, and are delightful 
to wear, and beautiful in color. 

We have given in our April and May fashion plates so 
many of the very latest modes of making dresses and jackets 
that it is unnecessary to enlarge on tho styles. The figured 
or striped jacket, or close-fitting basque, which is different 


from, yet harmonizes with, the dress, is the newest thing 
ont, and the shape of this is as varied as the fancy of the 
wearer. For warm weather, mantles will be worn as wraps, 
rather than jackets, being so much cooler; many are 
trimmed with laoe, especially about the neck, also with 
Jet and colored beads; they are made slightly rounding at 
the back, and have long ends in front, each end being drawn 
together and finished with A tassel or bow of ribbon. Light 
plain colored cloths and camel's hair are used for these 
mantles, as well as the black camel’s hair. Borfnets (as we 
said last month,) vary but little in shape from those worn 
during the winter. The gipsy, Directorio and cottage 
bonnets are all popular according to the focea that they are 
to adorn. Brocaded ribbons and many flowers are used on 
most of the new bonnets, and perhaps the most distinguished 
looking woman will be she who wean tho least showy bon¬ 
net, provided that the shape is becoming. 

Imco scarfs are used for the neck, the creamy white and 
black being preferred. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. — Bov’s Dress or Dark-Blue Mummy Cloth. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited except just in front. Tho deep jacket is 
also of dark-blue mummy cloth, and the trimmings are all 
of flowered chintz. 

Fio. ii.— Boy’s Suit or Brown Cashmere. Tho trowsera, 
bottom of the jacket, collar and cuffs are trimmed with two 
roWa of broad worsted braid. 

Fkl hi.—Girl’s Dress or White Piqu£, trimmed with 
Hamburg edging and insertion. A knot of bluo ribbon 
ornaments the front. White straw hat with white plumes. 

Fio. xv. — Girl’s Princess Dress or Gray Chixtz. It is 
trimmed with white Hamburg ruffling and insertion, and 
on either side of the insertion and on tho pockets are rows 
of embroidery, done in dark red crewels, or coarse working 
cotton. 

Fio. t. — Boy’s Sailor Suit of white linen, trimmed with 
white braid. 


PURCHASING AG EX Cl’. 

After matty inquiries from oar subscribers, toe have decided to 
establish a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and 
benefit Everything will be purchased , at the lowed possible 
rates. Special attention will be given to each article purchased ; 
and the list includes every Uting used in the House: Ladies', 
Gentlemen's, and Children's Hear, Bridal and Infants' Outfits, 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, Organs, Furni¬ 
ture of every conceivable description. Carpets, Wall-Papering, 
China, Glassware, Curtains of all kinds, Silver , Jewelry, Pictures, 
and Libraries. 

Orders will also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed¬ 
dings, Parties, ami Receptions ; and Stationery of any hind. 
Ladies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
length of skirt, etc., and giving general directions as to material 
and color, will be promptly attended to, with taste and discretion, 
with the aim in view of contributing to the wants of the subscribers 
of “ Peterson," or their friends. Bonnets will be purchased, in 
the same way, by stating color preferred, and general style of 
wearer. 

Samples and estimates furnished, on receipt of 25 cents, and 
correspondence solicited. Send for circular containing full direc¬ 
tions. Address, 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. O. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

9StIn remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter. 
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RESULTS OF VIVISECTION. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS—FBOF. MOTT SHOWS HOW PEOPLE 
ABE TAXING POISON IN TUE1B DAILY FOOD—A PROLIFIC SOURCE 
OP DYBPEPSIA SCIENTIFICALLY DEMONSTRATED. 

A series of highly interesting experiments with dogs has 
been lately made by Prof. Mott, and in the Scientific American 
of February 7th a detailed account is given. The disclosures 
are so unpleasant and startling, coining home, as they do, to 
every one, that we believe they should be given the greatest 
publicity. The effort Dr. Mott is making to purify our 
articles of kitchen use should receive the support of every 
thinking man and woman. There has been too much in¬ 
difference ou this subject—«» indifference that has resulted 
in Americans earning the title of “a race of dyspeptics." 
Poison, year after year, is introduced into the stomach with 
a criminal disregard to consequences that is appalling. If 
every purveyor of domestic supplies will carefully consider 
the result of Dr. Mott's experiments, ns detailed in the Scien¬ 
tific American, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
these evils will be corrected. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AGAINST ALUM IN FOOD. 

Dr. Mott says: “The introduction of alum in flour, for 
various purposes, has been a trick of the baker for the post 
one hundred years. Fortunately for society, its introduction 
is limited now to a f^w unscrupulous bakers. In England, 
France and Germany it is an offense punishable by fine and 
Imprisonment to use alum in any connection with articles 
of food. It should be so In America." 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, of this City, a long- 
established corporation, celebrated for the absolute parity of 
their goods, some time ago commenced a vigorous warfare 
against many of their competitors who were Indulging in 
hurtful adulteration. The contest excited great interest in 
scientific circles, in which Prof. Angell, Dr. Mott, and other 
leading lights took a very prominent part The experiments 
of Dr. Mott are a result of this discussion, and go to prove 
conclusively that the most dangerous adulteration that a 
community has to guard against Is alum in baking powders. 
In his paper, the Doctor says: ** It was with difficulty I 
found a suitable place to conduct tho experiments so that 
the animals would not disturb the neighborhood; but, 
through the courtesy of the Commissioners of tho Dock De¬ 
partment, I secured a shed on their premises, foot of Six¬ 
teenth street and East River. This shed I had completely 
remodeled into a suitable house, having the dimensions of 
about 16x14x12 feet. Sixteen stalls were made inside, hav¬ 
ing the dimensions of 3%x2x'2% feet. Tho bottom of each 
comportment was covered with straw, making a pleasant 
bed for the dogs. I then secured sixteen dogs from the 
Pound, which were all carefully examined to see if they were 
in a perfect state of health. None but the strong, healthy 
dogs were selected. The breed, age, food, color, and weight 
of every dog was carefully noted. Each dog was then con¬ 
fined to a stall and securel/ chained, and they all received 
a number, from 1 to 16. I commenced my experiments ou 
the 9th of September, and finished December 3. My assist¬ 
ant was with the dogs from morning until night, and never 
left the animals without first securely bolting and locking 
the dog-houao. No stranger was allowed to enter the house 
unaccompanied either by myself or my assistant, and the 
dogs never received a mouthful of food or anything else 
from any one except from my assistant or myself. I will 
now detail the result of my experiments: 

“ Dog. No. 1—Breed of dog, coach. Age, 1 year. Health, 
perfect. Food, bread and crackers. Color, spotted black 
and white. Weight, 35 pounds. 

** To this dog, on the morning of the 9th of September, 
was given eight biscuits at 8.10 o'clock. The biscuits were 
made by myself as follows: One quart sifted flour, 20 tear 
spoons alum baking powder, 2 cups water, 1 tablespoon but- 
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ter, 22 biscuits made, weighing 27 ounces; time of baking, 
20 minutes. 

“ At 11.30, just three hours and twenty minutes, the dog 
was taken very sick, vomiting profusely; his vim and bright- 

< ness of eye had departed, and he trembled considerably in 
| his limbs.” 

| Experiments were then made upon three dogs with biscuits 
| containing only 10 teaspoon fids of alum baking powder. 

< Tho result indicated that some animals are more liable to 
| yield to the effects of poisonous substances thata others are. 
s When, on the other hand, three other dogs were fed with 
? biscuits made with pufe cream of tartar baking powder, no 
| ill effects were experienced. They ato and ate with an 
\ evident relish, day after day, and even whined for more. 

< It waa next necessary to discover what effect alum has on 
] the solvent power of the gastric juice. In order to obtain 
| some pure gastric juice, a curious device was resorted to. 
l . Dr. Mott sent several dogs to Prof. Arnold, Medical Depart- 
j ment of the University of New-Yorlc. who inserted a small 
i metallic tube directly through the skin and into the stom- 

< ach of each one of them. When the dogs were in a 

< perfectly healthy condition. Prof. Arnold sent to Dr. Mott 
) some gastric juice, which was produced by tickling the 
( lining of the stomach of the dogs with a feather or glues 
J. rod, which caused the gastric juice to flow out of the tube 
' into a receptacle plac«*d underneath the dog to receive it. 

Dr. Mott, aided by Prof. SScbedler, then began some 
; experiments with tlie four samples of gastrio juice which 

< he had received from Prof. Arnold, to discover the effect of 

< the gastrio Voice in which alum had been dissolved upon 
) flbrine, a white, very easily digested substance having a 
? l<asis of coagulated blood. The flbrine was imperfectly 
\ digested, ana the experiments were very Important, ns 
; showing that atom can check the digestion of so easily 
; digested a substance as flbrine. They indicated, therefore, 
; how dangerous it is to introduce these tw'o salts into our 
; stolnach, if we do not wish to excite indigestion and 

< dyspepsia. Further experiments showed that the digestive 
\ power of the gastric juice is entirely destroyed by atom, so 

far as its power of dissolving tho more indigestable sub- 

< stances, like the boiled white of an egg, is concerned. 

j Dr. Mott then determined to learn whether alumina 
| could be found in the various organs of the body if a dog 
l was fed with hydrate of alumina. He found a considerable) 

< quantity of the stuff in the Mood, liver, kidneys, and heart. 
\ The Doctor goes on to descriW the different symptoms 
j exhibited by these dogs as they passed through almost every 

< phase of animal agony until they were left in a complete 

• state of physical prostration. To those especially interested 
\ in the details of this subject the article in the Scientific 

< American supplement will give most complete infoimatioii, 

< and w e will spare the sympathetic reader the account of the 
j sufferings of these dumb brutes. 

\ Dr. Mott’s conclusions, after making these ex;>eriinents, 

' are of vital interest to every one who either makes or eats 
} bread, and therefore concern all. 

< “These experiments," raid he recently, while speaking 
\ before the American Chemical Society, “clearly deniou- 

< strata that the salts left in the biscuit when a cream of 
{ tartar baking powdqr is used are perfectly harmless, but 
! when an alum baking powder is used are very dangerous, 

( fqr In every case where dogs were fed on biscuits made with 
; such powders the dogs were made very sick, causing them 
{ to vomit profusely, lose all energy, ana show weakness in 
; their Iimba." 

| It is a clear and triumphant corroboration of the asser- 

< tions of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and entitles 

• them to the gratitude and support of the community they 

< are endeavoring to protect. As they claim, and Dr. Mott 
! has shown, bread made of alum is totally unfit for human 
’ or animal food. ’Tis true, in the bread of domestic con¬ 
i' gumption there may not be as large a proportion of baking 
, powdert as was in the bread used by Dr. Mott, and that 

accounts for the fact that the symptoms In tlie reader are not 

• so well defined as they wrere in the experiments in question. 

; How many there are of our immediate friends suffering 

from this evil, scientific investigation will alone reveal; but 
; many a lingering and suffering invalid, with no defined idea 
of bis trouble, can easily trace it to Its source by stopping 
't the use of atom powders, substituting some brand like tho 
! Royal Baking Powder, whoe* manufacturers have a com- 
/ petent chemwt In their exclusive employ, who rigidly 
■ analyses every Ingredient before its incorporation Into their 
! powder. The old cry of “honesty being the best policy” 

; may 1*> w’orn threadbare, but its truth will hold forever, 

< and w hile adulterations and short weights abound, it is a 
j pleasure to see at least one in the trade strenuously 
( endeavoring to give frill weights and pure goods. 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 

MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


' WILBOE’S OOKTOraTD 0? N 

PTJRE COD LIVED 
.OIL AED LIME. . 


Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil and Lime.-l'ersons 
who havo boon taking Cod Liver Oil will be pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions of 
several professional gentlemen, in combining the pure Oil 
and Limo in such a manner that it is pleasant to the taste, 
and its effects in Lung complaints are truly wonderful. 
Very many persons whose cases were pronounced hopeless, 
and who had takon the clear Oil for a long timo without 
marked effect, have been entirely cured by using this prep¬ 
aration. Be sure and get the genuine. Manufactured only 


by A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. S old by all druggists. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


For Shuttle viewing Machines, 

White and Black, 


Any Number, SO to TOO, 


/fliERRICKTBBFAD C(fS) 
V Ready Wound Bobbins}, 
WARRANTED 200 YARDS 

for Sewing Machines // 


BRANCH UFFICE : n SHU iU w inter ou, X 30 SIUH, 

Gi.N’L Western Agents: Wygant & Co., Fredonla, 
N. Y., J. B. Putnam, 75 Madison Bt, Chicago, Ills. 

jlv patrons everywhere will recognise the above cuts 
with pleasure. The Mme. Griswold Corset has become 
the favorite of the age. on account of its healthful ness, 
elegance, durability, and the easy adjustment to suit 
every form, which is gained by the different styles and 
lengths. These Corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition; also at the Mass. Charitable 3Ie- 
chanlcs’ Association, Boston, and wherever exhibited. 
Bold exclusively by ladies. Permanent employment 
with good salary obtained by addressing the Hew York 
office. Any Information cheerfully rendered. Orders 
by mail promptly filled. Remit by Post-office order 
or Registered U tter. Not responsible for money scut 
In letters. No trouble to show goods. Price $1.50 and 
upward. Mention thie paper. 

Mme. Griswold, VX Broadway, New \<>rk. 


Send Seven Cents lu Stamps. Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 

lot yoke, Mum*. 


MERRICK 

THREAD 


II road w ay, N. Y. 
Devonshire Si.. Boston. 
Chestnut St., Phil a. 

l/'ltEi; ? FUEL! FREE !—An immense Pose rip- 
tive Catalogue of Novels. Romances, Plays, and Farces. 
Books on Magic-Fortune Telling, Boxing, Swimming, and 
Cooking. Also, wigs. Moustaches, and Face Preparations. 
Mnded free by C. T. PH WITT. Publish.- r.33 Rose sU.N. Y. 


Elegant New Chromos, Shells, fiold-l>ordcr, Ac. Cards, 
nan.p ? 10c. O. ~PBING, Korthford, a 


A GREEN HOUSE AT YOUR DOOR 


AIT ELEGANT DRESSING 


m LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 

A YEAR and expense* to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


Itrawbepy Plants. 


>8ville t 0hio, 


nice plant., all different, 
is, all different, - - 

ill different, - 

. tho best torts for high colors, 
inry Coleus, all different, - 


ELEGANT Chromo Ca.*ds, with name, postpaid, 10c. 
L. JONES A CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


i .'vn i viurv i ujriis, mi UIIICR'UI, - I.W 

6 Fancy Caladiums. in sorts, - - 1.00 

8 Pah lias, in sorts. - - - l.no 

24 S.rts of Annual Flower Seeds, - 1.00 

12 s rts of Pcrauu&ld and Greenhouse 
Seeds. ------ 1.00 

Out $5.00 Collection of Fancy Plants for 
the Conservatory is unsurpassed. 

To clubs we make special rates. O of the 
above collections for $5.001 all sent by mail. 
8 *& f Z r Cata ±°9 u *- B. P. CRITCHELL, 
197 Wot Fourth 8L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Is an excellent cosmetic.”— Titien*. “The best I have 
overused.”— Charlotte ThmApton. “The best I havo ever 
used; fi>r the future I shall use no other.”— Lotla. “ Far 
superior to tho one I bring over from Paris.’*— Janauschek. 
“Superior to any cosmetic.”— Scott Siddons . 8ohl by all 
druggists. Pric** 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLLN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DON’T FORGET TO SAY YOUR PRAYER8. 



rest, to rest, For oh, how sweet the consciousness of trust - ing to be blest. 



2 . 

There’s comfort in the quiet thought, 
When worn with lurking care, 

That One, in mercy, deigns to hear 
The plainest simple prayer. 

When troubles crowd upon our way, 
Tho* light perhaps, and brief, 

There’s something in the prayer we say 
That brings the heart relief.— Chorus. 


3 - 

Not all the good the world can give, 

Our losses to repay, 

Can compensate the stricken heart 
For that it takes away; 

But in the prayer we offer up,— 

If faith is in the heart, 

We find relief from sorrow’s cup 

That hope seems to impart-— Chorus. 
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No. 6. 


“FANS.” 


BY CATHARINE KEENE. 



is five o’clock on a hot August day in New 

York, the thermometer away up in the nineties, 
and still gracefully ascending. Even at the fash¬ 
ionable caf6, where Harry Edwards is sitting, hav¬ 
ing just finished his cup of coffee, it is no cooler 
than anywhere else. The waiters stand around 
in various attitudes of dejection. As Harry leans, 
with one hand on his marble-topped table, a 
young lady suddenly appears upon the scene. 
She is beautifully dressed, and very pretty, but she 
is also warm, and needless to say, secretly very 
cross. So sweet and lovely, however, is her face, 
naturally, that she does not, as yet, look so. She 
gives a rapid glance at the cats, pauses, turns 
around, and looks up and down the street, as. if 
expecting some one who has not appeared. Grad¬ 
ually her vexation stamps itself on her face, 
deepening into visible crossness, and then into 
absolute ferocity. At least so it seems to our 
hero, who has been watching her, with the deep 
interest that a pretty girl always awakens in a 
manly breast. 


I 

i 

1 

j 

| 


“ By Jove!” he thinks to himself. “ Married , 
of course,-and waiting for him.’ Won’t he catch 
it? And on such a beastly day as this, too.” 

He turns, at this, with a renewed feeling of 
satisfaction, such as another human being's woes 
' always awakens in one, and orders an ice. 

The object of his speculations seems, pieantime, 
to have made up her mind to be as comfortable 
aa she can, at least until he comes, and then ! 

So she quickly enters the caf<&, crosses 
the room, passing our hero, however, on 
her way, and unconsciously, with the end of her 
parasol, knooks his fan from his hand. Proceed¬ 
ing triumphantly on her way, ignorant of the 
damage she has done; she seats herself just be¬ 
yond him, uttering an audible sigh of relief, and 
looks down for her fitn. “ Horrors! where is 
it?” she exclaims, to herself. “Where can I 
have lost it ? No, there it is on the floor. I 
must have dropped it—of course! How stupid!” 

She gets up again, as she thus soliloquizes, and 
prepares to pounce upon it. 

At the same moment, the real owner of the 
fan, who was none other than our hero, has 
nerved himself to the same effort, having been 
regarding his property, wistfully, for some time. 
The result is—a collision! 

An indignant glance follows from the fair lady, 
and a muttered apology from the victim, who, 
however, takes heart of grace, and picks up the 
disputed article. 

He holds it uncertainly in his hand. “ Shall 
I offer it to her—the disagreeable thing?” he 
mutters, to himself. “ She is awfully pretty, 
however. Will she snub me ? The idea of her 
appropriating things in that way.” 

“May I trouble you for my fan?” says the 
lady, interrupting his reflections, in a clear, in¬ 
dignant voice. 

This is a little too much. She knocks' his fan 
from his very hand; bumps his stooping head ; 
and then, of all audacious things, says, “ May I 
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trouble you for my fan," with the possessive case 
strongly marked. 

The reply comes quickly: “ Excuse me I" he 

says. “ It is mine. But allow me to offer it to 
you.” All this in a tone of sarcastic humility. 

A dead silence follows; then the lady cries, 
“ Why I I’ve but this minute dropped it,” in 
accents of utter indignation. 

Just at this crisis, another gentleman enters. 
He bears a very marked resemblance to the 
young lady. Sauntering languidly up the room, 
fhnning himself os he comes, he is somewhat sur¬ 
prised at seeing his sister—for she is his sister— 


conversing excitedly with a per¬ 
fect stranger. Then he turns to 
have a good look at this stranger, 
but gives a start, evidently recog- 
niziug him. 

In the heat of the contest, 
however, neither of the combat¬ 
ants have either eyes or ears for 
the outside world. So his voice 
falls, like a bomb-shell, upon 
their startled ears. 

“ Lou !” he cries. ‘‘Edwards!” 
The belligerents both look up. 
The men utter a simultaneous, 
“ Old fellow ! Glad to see you.” 
And then a prolonged handshak¬ 
ing is indulged in. 

Lou gazes, meantime, in stupe¬ 
fied silence, at her fan, in her 
brother’s hand, and feels that 
she would like to die, if she only 
could. Would the earth kindly 
open, and swallow her up? If 
she could only run away. But 
it would be no good : Jack would 
only bring her back ignominious- 
ly. IIow she hated that dreadful 
man ! One of Jack’s horrid col¬ 
lege chums—and he’s going to 
talk to him forever. 

Finally Jack becomes conscious 
of her existence, and turns, with 
Edwards, let me present to you 
my sister: though,” witJb a sly 
smile, “ an introduction is per¬ 
haps unnecessary, as you seem 
to have progressed so charmingly 
without one.” 

Poor Lou ! She gives one wilt¬ 
ing glance at Jack, and blushes 
vividly; her pretty lips quiver 
with mortification ; and she looks 
as if in another second, she would 
burst into tears. 

She tries to stammer out an apology, an apology 
which is received in solemn silence, a silence so 
appalling that she is convinced that Mr. Edwards 
is looking at her with well-bred disgust. Awfal 
thought 1 She must find out if it is really true. 
So, she raises her eyes from the ground, where 
they have been fixed ever since she discovers her 
fan in her brother’s hands, and sees—Jack and 
Mr. Edwards in convulsions of laughter. 

That is the climax—to be laughed at. Who 
can stand it ? The big, grey eyes fill with tears, 
and with a great sob she looks away, and feels 
distractedly for her handkerchief. 
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Jack, with a man’s horror of a scene, says 
hurriedly, in a horror-stricken whisper: 

44 For heaven’s sake, Lou—don’t cry !” Then, 
with a superlatively happy thought, he adds, 
41 Think what you’ll look like.” 

This has the desired effect. She gulps down 
her rising sobs, looks up, and sees Mr. Edwards 
gazing ruefully down upon her. He is feeling 
that Jack is a brute, that he is another, and that 
Lou is shamefully ill-treated and trampled upon. 
His expression is so pathetic, and Jack looks so 
woe-begone, that the 
whole thing strikes 
Lou as irresistibly fun¬ 
ny, and she bursts into 
a peal of laughter, too. 

When at last they 
can speak, Edwards 
proceeds to apologize 
humbly to Lou,, who 
condescends to receive 
the apology graciously, 
all to Jack’s intense 
amusement. He is 
blissfully happy over 
the whole thing, and 
further proceeds to di¬ 
vert and entertain the 
company, by a few 
choice and well selected 
remarks upon Japan¬ 
ese 44 Fans,” and the 
disagreeable similarity 
they bear to one an¬ 
other, each time re¬ 
ducing Lou to the verge 
of tears. Edwards, at 
this, glares disgust¬ 
edly upon him, which 
makes Jack absolutely 
hilarious. But finally, 
peaoe is sealed in ice¬ 
creams, and a solemn 
compact entered into, 
over water-ice, that 
the word 44 Fans” shall be banished from polite 
society—in fact, be expunged from the language. 

But 44 time and trains wait for no man,” and 
they start out at last, as Jack says, 44 the faithful 
Edwards still pursuing.” On their way to the 
depot. Jack extorts a promise from Edwards that 
he will come to see them. 44 We live at Coates- 
ton, you know,” he says. 44 Charming country 
around it, only thirty miles by rail.” Miss Lou’s 
appealing glances, perhaps, have more to do 
with our hero's acceptance, than Jack's words, 
for of course, after a day or two, he goes. 


And what was the end of all ? What do Ger¬ 
mans, picnics, horse-back rides, t&te-a-t&tes , lead 
to ? What do evenings, in porches hidden in 
roses, with the moonlight on the distant woods ? 
What do discussions of the merits of Longfellow 
or Tennyson, or the strange discovery o t njutual 
likings, or dislikings, of this or that poem? 
What do songs, sung by starlight, while all 
around is hushed and solemn ? What do boating 
excursions, protracted till twilight, and walks 
home, afterwards, alone together, through shaded 


lanes and quiet field-paths ? What, above all, do 
pretty girls lead to ? Does any one know ? Has 
any one ever heard ? 

Perhaps we can do something to elucidate the 
problem. Let us tell what Joe Wentworth saw, 
the winter after that meeting at the caf8, where 
the war of the 44 fans” had occurred. 

He was at the opera. Looking up at one of 
the private boxes, he saw an eager face, and one 
as beautiful as that of a goddess, as he declared 
subsequently, absorbed in the singing of the new 
prima donna , Miramon. 
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“ Wlio is she?” he asked. “Jove! what a 5 There was a funny story, too, wasn’t there, about 

beauty.” j a first meeting at a caf<6, and a sort of a blunder 

“ Oh ! that is a bride,” was the answer, about fang. Seems to me I half remember some- 
“Mrs. Harry Edwards; deuced pretty, too, isn’t thing of the kind. What a graceful areature. 
ghe?—a regular stunner. All the young fellows How absorbed she leans forward. And,” with 
are envying Harry’s good luck. That is Harry j all the enthusiasm of a man of society, who 
further bagk in the box.” j thinks that accomplishment the ne plus ultrm , 

“I recall it now. I heard of the marriage. ' “gods, how* she handles her fan !” 

J 

* 

EVENTIDE. 
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BY CLIFFORD COOKS. 


Tis true I’m aged, gray and worn; 

That ruthlees Tima, who harvest* all, 
Will soon, with sickle sharp and dread; 

Upon my hapless shoulders Call. 

Tie true my days are nearly spent. 

My youth and vigor gone. 

That there now shines the evening star 
Where shone the star of dawn. 

The light of life is fading fast, 

And I at last 

Will leave this troubled shore 
To nevermore 
Return. 


II. 

But though Time's wheel is almost turned 
For me on this vain earth below. 

I'll cross when its dull motions ce ase 
To where the living waters flow,— 

Where griefr are found not, clouds unknown. 

Where all is joy and light; 

Where morn’s eternal sunbeams chase 
Away all shades of night. 

Then blest the day I stand 
Upon the strand 
To leave this troubled shore 
And nevennore 
Return 1 
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TWO CAN 

BY MRS. JULIA 

Stephen Hackett was, for the third time in 
his life, looking out for. a pair of black cotton 
gloves to wear to his “departed pardner’s” 
funeral. He did not mourn to the extent of a 
weed, as the. old hat he had worn so long, 
through storm and shine, would hardly support 
such, dignity. But it was necessary to draw the 
line somewhere, and he drew it at gloves. 

His horn-like hands looked unused to such 
pomps and vanities of life, hut lid considered them 
respectful to the memory of his wife, and so 
went into the extravagance. If he could have 
forecast matters, he might have bought all three 
pairs at once, at a reduced rate; and no doubt 
he would, os he was a saving man. But there 
are limits to everyone’s ability to make and save. 

The neighbors, sitting about the store, asked 
the customary mortuary questions, partly from 
sympathy, but much more from the curiosity 
always felt in such details. 

“ Mis 9 .Hackett had been ailing quite a spell,” 
he said, “but she wasn’t thought in the least 
dangerous. Maybe she was weaker than any¬ 
body knew of, fer she dropped a whole brimming 
pan of new milk, one night, when she went to 
set it on the buttry shelf. I thought likely she 
had Stumbled over that plaguy old cat cf hers, 
and said as much. I often have to kick that 
cat out of my way; but my wife set such store 
by it, I thought I wouldn’t have it drownded. 
But as I was saying, the Cat wasn’t about, and 
like as not, Mist Hackett was feeling poorly 
before she began to complain. But she did her 
own washing on Monday ! and now she is gone! 
It is such a sudden, mysterious dispensation 
to me!” And he took out his yellow bandaha 
with much emotion. 

It certainly was sudden for him. Number 
one, who had Blaved her sixteen hours a day for 
fifteen years, had brought up at the insane 
aSylum for five years longer. Number two soon 
broke down, and was long a helpless and unwel¬ 
come burden. “ Uncle Stephen,” as people 
called him, had seen trouble, and his wives had 
not been exempt. 

Stephen feelingly remarked that he “would 
rather have lost the best cow he had and a 
neighbor replied that “ he hadn’t a doubt of it.” 

Stephen drove around to see the man who dug 
graves, and asked his price. He was a new 
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hand, and Stephen felt that lift charge Was 
exorbitant, as the ground was in such a good 
condition for digging. He told what he had 
always been in the habit of paying, and finally 
they compromised. The fbneral made the 
customary decorous stir in the rural community, 
where there is little to break in upon the even 
tenor of one’s way, arid then the world settled 
back into its old grooves again. 

But poor Stepheri could not settle. It seemed 
quite the other way with him, as long as Miranda 
Jones was to be the head of his house. Miranda 
was an old maid, of a very uncertain age, who 
wore spectacles, sported the most astonishing 
caps, and talked of the “wickedness of men” 
continually. But she was the only housekeeper 
that could be had for money. And that grim, 
wiry woman must have white. sugar in her tea, 
three times a day, and plenty of it! Stephen 
could not perceive that it sweetened her any, 
but a dim vision df the poor-house loomed up 
before him, and not in the far perspective either. 

There was one sure remedy for his ills; he 
could marry again. He smiled, grimly, as he 
thought of Miranda’s surprise, at seeing a new 
head of the house walk in, when she doubtless 
expected that she had a life tenure as house¬ 
keeper, and might even be looking forward to 
becoming his fburth wife. Who the favored 
woman would be, he had not yet decided. But 
after a delay of passable respectability, Stephen 
brushed up, drew on his funeral gloves, and 
went candidating, so to speak. 

’Squire Tucker said, “he vfraS the most 
impartial man he ever saw: he took the younger 
widows by house-row 1 .” Certainly no one could 
feel slighted. Yet no one seemed to catch at the 
dazzling bait. Stephen Was not discouraged. 
A widower for the third time is a good deal like 
a book-agent, not easily daunted. 

He turned his thoughts, however, away from 
the ungrateful widows, Who Etood so in their own 
light, and determined to tak£ a young wife, who 
would last out his life-time. His bo^s hid 
followed Horace Greeley’s advice, the driy they 
came of age, arid gone West; and ’ a money 
wouldn’t tempt them,” they said, “to crime back, 
and live with the old man.” So there was 
nobody near to say him nay aboflt this business 
of taking a young girl for wife. “ May be they 
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TWO CANDIDATES. 


wouldn’t get so big a slice out of the old place, 
as they looked for,” he thought, with a chuckle. 

Stephen foddered the cattle, and stuck the 
pitchfork up under the barn stairs ; and then he 
paused, for a minute, in the barn door, picking 
his few remaining teeth, with a stem of herd’s 
grass. It was merely a habit he had, when in 
a meditative mood. His mind’s eye swept the 
field of his acquaintance, far and near, and 
finally paused, with a suddenness, which he 
considered almost an inspiration. A smile, such 
as it was, lighted his withered face, and gleamed 
out from uuder his shaggy brows. 

If pretty Rosanna Morris could have seen 
that smile, so flattering to her, as she came in 
singing from the milking-shed, I wonder if it 
would have quickened her pulses by a beat. 
But she strained her milk in happy unconsci¬ 
ousness of the golden chance, opening before her. 

If “aunt Lura’s” consent could first be 
gained, Stephen felt he should have as good as 
nine points of the case on his side. He knew 
such a stirring woman generally carried things 
her own way, in doors and out. If she was 
willing to spare the girl, he was more than 
willing to take her off her uncle Andrew’s hands, 
for better or worse. Of course, he knew there 
was a risk. She might be a little flighty and 
extravagant at first, but the good man had 
unlimited faith in the power of precept, dinged 
donged hourly into even the giddiest head. 

There was much surprised tittering, out in aunt 
Lura’s kitchen, over the long conference mother 
was having with “uncle Steve” in the north room. 

“ I’d give something to know which of you 
girls it is,” said that teazing Hal. “ Or has he 
come for mother, to speak a good ^word to some 
widows, she knows at the Branch?” 

Hal grew suddenly anxious, as he spoke, for 
a book, in the library, at the end of the wide 
hall; and, of course, his slippered feet would 
disturb nobody. He might as well get it as not. 

Just then Stephen was saying to Mrs. 
Andrews: 

“It’s likely she may feel kinder lonesome, 
at first; but she’ll soon get interested in her 
work, and there’ll be plenty of it to take up 
her time, I shall always be about home to 
chirk her up. There is one thing I might as 
well speak of,” he added, fidgeting with his hat. 
“I never was no great hand for company, 
especially at meal time. Store tea is dreadful 
dear, and company henders a good’eel. But 
then, as I said, Rosanner needn’t never feel 
lonesome, for I shall always be about the place, 
and she can blow the dinner-horn any time she 
wants me.” 


The book-hunter lifted his eye-brows, and 
puckered his mouth to whistle; but prudently 
refrained. 

“When do you think she could come?” asked 
the old man, eagerly. 

“Well, I hardly know what to say,” replied 
the puzzled aunt. “Girls always must have 
such a time fixing their clothes—” 

“ Oh, she needn’t waste a minute over that!” 
broke in the lover. “ There’s a whole bureau, 
full of my wives’ dresses and things, and she 
can have the hull of ’em.” 

“ Generous soul,” thought the book-hunter. 
“ Why doesn’t he wear them himself?” 

Delicacy forbade Hal lingering until the close 
of the conference, which seemed to be approach¬ 
ing a conclusion, so he glided back into the 
kitchen, and announced the fact that Rosy was 
the elected one. “ ‘ Ye that have tears, prepare 
to shed them now.’ Girls, the rest of you don’t 
stand a ghost of a chance. He is going to endow 
Rosy with all his wives’ old clothes! Oh, how 
you will rave, when you see her walking up to 
the front pew, carrying such style I” 

“What, that green tabinet, and that snuff- 
colored pongee, and those 1 bonnets 1’ ” exclaimed 
Laura. “Come, Rosy, you might be generous, 
and divide around.” 

“ If you find any pretty old china, in those 
closets, save it for me, won’t you ?” said Della. 
“ I should think, among so many, there might 
have been some family relics. Some of them 
must have had 1 folks.* I mean to rummage 
around when you get up there, Rosy.” • 

“ Not very much,” said Hal. “ He’s down on 
visiting. ‘ Costs too much, and hinders so.* But 
Rosy needn’t ever he lonesome. Her old man is 
‘ always about,’ he says. She can blow the dinner- 
horn, and call him whenever she wants him.” 

Rosy was used to her cousin’s joking, and 
took it all with good-humored indifference, 
hardly supposing it had any foundation beyond 
Halbert’s invention. 

She was somewhat surprised, therefore, when 
her aunt broached the subject, in a serious way. 

“Why, aunt,” she cried, indignantly, “I 
wouldn’t have the man, if he was made of gold.” 

“ But look at the land, Rosy; and the stock ; 
and the good, comfortable home: and then the man 
is getting on in years, and can’t last always.” 

“ Would you recommend arsenic, or strychnine, 
to help matters forward?” asked the exaspera¬ 
ting girl. 

“Rosy, stop your nonsense,” said her aunt, 
sharply. “ It is your good I have in view, and 
I don’t mean you shall let this chance slip, if I 
can bring the matter about.” 
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“ Since it is so desirable a match, I will resign 
in Laura’s, or Della's favor. It will not make 
the slightest difference with Stephen Hackett.” 

“He is a good, reliable man,” pursued aunt | 
Lura, “ and a rich man-one of the pillars of j 
our church.” 

“ Rather, one of the soundest sleepers of it.” 

“ You ought to be ashamed to talk so. For 
goodness’ sake don't trifle away such a good 
settlement for life, as this would be.” 

“ Isn’t there a law about peijury, aunt Lura?” 

“Who's going to peijure themselves?” she 
asked, sharply. 

“Wouldn't it be peijury, to promise to love 
and honor one, for whom you had no more love, 
or respect, than for an old mullen stalk?” asked 
Rosy, in hot scorn. 

“Some of your novel-reading nonsense,” 
remarked aunt Lura, deeply vexed with the 
incorrigible girl; and so the talk ended for the 
time. 

Rosy stood the running fire of her cousins very 
well. The event “was nuts to them.” Laura 
went about humming the old ballad: 

44 What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, j 

"What can a young lassie do wi’ an old man? 

Bad luck to the penny, that tempted my mammy, 

To sell her poor Jenny for siller an’ lan’.” 

“ Give her the concluding verse,” said reckless 
Hal. “ May be, she’ll think well of the advice.” 
As Laura had forgotten it, he took up the tune 
himself: 

. “ My old auntie Katy, upon me tak’s pity, 

I’ll do my endeavor to follow her plan; 

I’ll crota him, and wrack him, until I heart-break him, 
And then his old braes it will buy a new pan.” 

Rosy bore this raillery very well. When 
alone she hummed over, however, softly', the little 
song of “ Willie on the dark blue sea.” 

Surely, “ vanity, thy name is man.” Stephen 
could hardly have been more surprised at his re¬ 
fusal, if it had been his first experience of the 
kind. He plead his cause, with all the eloquence 
he could summon; but “the maiden’s heart was 
steel,” as they say in the novels. I am afraid at 
last the good man was a little angry. He ex¬ 
pressed himself in words “more striking than 
classic.” Indeed he had a set of exceptional 
phrases, which he sometimes used to unruly oxen 
and badly behaved calves; and these phrases 
seemed just now to come into play, though the 
faithful chronicler must add that they were 
hardly appropriate for one of the “pillars” of 
the village church. 

Stephen slammed around, a good deal, that 
evening, when he got home; but a grim smile 
was all the notice Miranda took of his actions. 
She poured out an extra, evening cup of tea for 


herself, as “ a night cap,” and put in two heap¬ 
ing spoonsful of sugar, and wondered, as she 
stirred it up, where Stephen had been candidat- 
ing this time. That he was unsuccessful was 
plain enough, and she gave a sigh of relief. For 
all that, she would have liked to have choked 
him. Even the best of us do not like to be 
slighted. 

Aunt Lura could hardly forgive her niece, for 
going against her wishes so obstinately; and 
Rosy began to think seriously of finding another 
home for herself. Her hands were strong and 
skilled, and her heart true and willing. Surely 
she could make her way. If Willie was only 
home to talk it over! 

The good “Speedwell” was rightly named, 
and was speeding on, with favoring winds, 
toward the home port. In a few days, she was 
in the harbor. Once more the sailor's foot was 
on his native beach. Once more a gentle mother 
fondly welcomed her brown-cheeked boy. 

For “ boy” he was to her still, though his face 
was bearded. And so it is ever until the 
mother’8 heart is still. 

u And men who seem old to each other— 

Yes, men with their hair turning gray— 

Still, still are ‘ my boy’ to a mother. 

As when in their cradle they lay.” 

Soon the cheery table was laid, by the sunset 
window*. And what mothe^eVer forgets her 
boy’s favorite dish? What a joy it was to watch 
Willie’s quick, vigorous motions, telling of 
bounding youth and strength; to answer his 
many and rapid questions about neighbors, news, 
etc. He skirmished about the main point, 
however, for awhile, to the amusement of his 
mother, but at length asked honestly: 

“ How’s Rosy?” 

The story of Stephen’s application then was 
bruited about, as such things are apt to be. 
They do not keep well in the country. Will was 
indignant at Buch presumption, and exclaimed: 

“ The old ogre! To dare to look at such a 
girl as Rosy.” 

After tea, the “traps” were unpacked, and 
the sailor-boy threw over his mother’s shoulder 
a shining web of dark rich silk. 

“Not for me, Willie,” she remonstrated. 
“ You must save that for your wife.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the deep, hearty voice. 
“ Miss Polly must make it up, right away, so 
you can wear it to church, with me. No lady, 
in the land, deserves it more, or will become it 
better. It is just what I’ve wanted to bring 
home, this long time.” So the smiling mother 
let “ the foolish boy” have his way. 

“ Think Rosy will like that, mother?” he said, 
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bending bis broad shoulders, and opening an 
elegant, ivory box, to display a pretty trinket be 
bad brought from foreign parts. 

He concluded to find out that very evening, 
so he slipped it into the breast of bis coat, and 
went out, with bis honest heart in more of a 
flutter, than it had known for many a day. 

It is not for me to tell the eloquence he used, 
in that long, delightful, moonlight stroll; but 
certain it is that pretty Rosy did not go out to 
service. She consented, rather, to take upon 
herself a labor of love. 

When next Willie’s ship was on the sea, and 
Willie went out now as mate, his bride of a 
week watched, with .dewy eyes, from the case¬ 
ment, to catch the last fleck of the white sails, 
as they disappeared on the horizon. 

But what of Stephen? Alas! he had “ fallen 
on evil times.” The day after Rosy’a final 
rejection of him, the day after Miranda had 
wished she could choke him, she heard the 
whole story, and her wrath knew no bounds. 
“ The impudent, designing old wretch,” she 
cried. “And as for that minx, Rosy, she’ll 
have a fall, some day: pride allers does; tho 
stuck-up thing.” Though why it was “ design¬ 
ing” and “ impudent,” on Stephen’s part, to wish 
to marry a pretty young girl, or “ stuck-up,” and 
the conduct of a ‘‘minx,” on Rosy’s, to refuse 
him, only the angry logic of a soured and disap¬ 
pointed rival, perhaps, could tell. 

“I’ll be even with him, yet,” cried Miranda, 
in a rage. “I’ll not stay in his house, another 
hour; and he’ll not be able to get anybody else; 
and he may starve, starve, for all I care.” 

What was Stephen’s dismay, when he came in 
to dinner, wondering why Miranda had forgot 
to blow the horn, to find the fire out, and no 
sign of a dinner. lie called and called, in vain: 
“ Mirandy, Mirandy;” but only the echoes came 
back: the house was as silent as a grave. Even 
the old cat had gone away with the irate house¬ 
keeper. 

“ Dang the woman,” cried Stephen, when, at 
last, he realized the truth, using one of those 
expletives to which we have already referred. 


“I’ll keep back her wages—that I will—and 
we’ll see who’ll have the laugh then.” 

But, alas! for Stephen. “ As to keeping back 
the wages,” said ’squire Tucker, “that is not 
law, and you can’t do it; and as to turning the 
laugh on her, that you can’t do either; my ad¬ 
vice is to make it up; she’s dying to marry you; 
and after all, that’s the best way to settle.” 

But it was more than a week before Stephen 
gave in. He spent that week in scouring the 
country, far and near, looking for a housekeeper; 
but to no purpose; and when Sunday night 
came, he was fain to put on his best attire, brush 
his hair and whiskers sleek, take his umbrella 
and stove-pipe hat; and make his way, rather 
crest-fallen, to where Miranda was, to use her 
own phrase* “temporarily sojourning.” 

Miranda had heard, from 'squire Tucker, of 
his advice to Stephen, and of the latter’s failure 
to get a housekeeper, and was therefore not un¬ 
prepared for the visit of her suitor. She had 
donned the black silk, which had done her such 
good service as “a best” dress, for nearly 
twenty years; fastened her lace collar with her 
only bit of jewelry, a cameo of rather astonishing 
cut and dimensions; and assumed a new cap of 
surpassing splendor, as she persuaded herself, 
and that she had prepared especially for this oc¬ 
casion. In this overpowering attire, with specta- 
^ cles on nose, she sat demurely, with folded hands, 
listening to Stephen, a smile of triumph, that 
.some would have called a smirk, gradually over¬ 
spreading her sour, wrinkled face, as the lover, 

; in some embarrassment, told his tale. For she 
spared him nothing. He had to plead and plead, 

; and metaphorically “get down on his knees,” 
before she yielded; but, as ’squire Tucker said, 
with a chuckle, “ she was tickled to death all tho 
time, you may believe.” 

Miranda reigns now, queen paramount at the 
farm, and has not only as much tea and sugar as 
she*likes, but as much company; and Stephen, 
who proved too much for three wives, has found 
more than his match in a fourth. 

“Lord he’es as meek as Moses,” says ’squire 
Tucker, with a chuckle. 


“R AIN.” 

BT AD1LAIDI 8TOUT. 


ftxz rases lean on th# outer poaet 
And the baby’s check within : 

The tinted check of the little child 
To n nodding rose is twin. 

The rain Mis over the window-pane. 
And baby tyugheth a quick refrain I 


The dimples play in tho baby’s cheek 
As they play in yon mimic lake; 

Oh, babe when rain falls over our heart, 

I think for the Giver’s sake, 

Wn should be glad, with a joy most sweet, 
At sound of the rain’s low silvery beat. 
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I west down to Chester, that quaintest and < Nor had her London cousin exaggerated, in her 


most delightful of old English towns, with the 
intention of remaining six weeks or two months. 
I wanted quiet and seclusion. Hence, When 1 
left London, scarcely a living soul had my 
address. 

Candor compels me to admit that my principal 
confidant was my laundress, Mrs. Coldtart. I 
hope you will think none the worse of her on 
that account. But lest you should, I will 
mention that her face was as full of wrinkles as 
a shirt front of plaits, and that she was old 
enough to be my grandmother. A worthier 
woman never breathed. To her, therefore, I 
acknowledged that I did not feel very well, and 
that I thought a change of air might do me good. 

“Yis,” said she, eyeing me with a kindly 
scowl, “your haspect is not the haspect your 
well-wishers could desire, and hevery time I 
sees you, more so it becomes! You look drawed, 
sir, and you look pulled, as a fine ’hankerchief 
might, that ’ad been tormented by a laundress, 
as ’adn’t learned her business. You can’t hiron 
a shirt front forever, sir, without consuming of 
it; and if h’l may make so bold, that’s what you 
are a-doing of—in a figger—by Constance 
worryin’ over them dratted papers o’ yourn, and 
then a-dinnerin’ out promiscuous, not to mention 
theyaters and balls.” 

Mrs. Coldtart’s sympathy and reproof touched 
my sensitive nature, and when she confided to 
me, that she had a cousin, down in Chester, who 
owned a cottage, that had been left her by a 
deceased mistress, and that this cousin, Mrs. 
Riper, let out the parlor floor of this abode to 
single gentlemen, and, if required, did for them 
generally, even to the preparation of their 
dinners, I determined to go to Mrs. Riper’s, at 
least, for a while. 

I found the house to be situated, in a retired 
street, much affected by elderly virgins and 
officers’ widows, who united the needs of gentility 
with very narrow incomes. There was an indes¬ 
cribable air of respectability about it, whieh might 
have been distasteful to my ill-regulated mind, 
had it not been for the peculiar sleepy look, 
which the neighborhood had. The cottage was 
one of the prettiest on the street: it was roomy; 
and the parlor floor wag well-furnished, in a 
quaint, old-fashioned way. 


account of Jane Riper’s neatness. She had not 
j even done full justice to the excellence of her 
( , apricot tarts; no human language could; and 
$ when it came to the beefsteak puddings, language 

I failed utterly I 

Mrs. Riper was about eight-and-tbirty, though 
she made herself look older, by the extreme sim¬ 
plicity of her attire. She was rather a pretty 
woman, and would have been much prettier, if 
she had not hidden her shiny brown hair, under 
a preposterous cap, which looked as if it had 
been begun for a ruffled pillow-slip, instead of an 
article of female head gear. Her brown eyes 
would have been very pleasant to look at, if they 
* could have got rid of a certain troubled, hunted 
expression, such as I have sometimes seen in o 
wild rabbit’s. She had a smile so sweet, that it 
was a pity, I thought, that she did ugt smile 
oftener; and her voice was low and soft, only 
there ran through it an undertone of meek 
suffering, half-complaining, half-resigned, and 
altogether hopeless; this occasionally disturbed 
me a little. Not that I am a sympathetic person ; 

| but I have nerves. 

I had been in the house a week, before I dia- 
\ covered that Mrs. Riper Iras not a widow, and 
that her melancholy owed its cause to a living 
\ spouse. 

| I had seen a handsome, hulking, loosely built, 

| rather shame-faced and altogether weak-faced 
< fellow of eight-and-twenty or to, now and thein 
| lounging about, either smoking a pipe, or appar* 
\ ently engaged in supporting one of the posts, 
j that held up the verandah roof. He had even, 
i two or three times, brought my boots, and brushed 
\ my coats, and had told me, with a vacuous grim 
that his name was “Jem,” and had spoken of 
I Mrs. Riper as the “old ’un,” and I had hastily 
j jumped to the conclusion that he was her brother, 
< deciding, too, that she fbund him a very useless 
| and somewhat expensive luxury—as a good many 
| other people do their brothers! 

| As for Mrs. Riper, she worked from dawn 
j till late at night; add whatever she attempted, 
she did thoroughly. So far os I could discover, 
j the male incumbrance had no occupation, yet he 
| went about much better dressed than most men 
of his class, except when they don their holiday 
1 suits, and he appeared to have plenty of money 
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in his pockets, for Tory often, during my evening 
walks into & busy quarter of the town, scarcely a 
stone’s throw from our quiet street, I would see 
Jem lounging about billiard saloons, or the centre 
of an admiring group in a “public”—admiration 
which he was purchasing by lavish treats of beer 
or gin and water. 

One night, as I was going out, I wished to 
speak to Mrs. Riper. I w«nt along the hall, and 
turned down the little passage, which led into 
the portion of the house, that she reserved for 
her own use. 

The door into her bedroom was open. She 
and Jem were standing there. She had a 
corner of her apron, held to her eyes, and was 
saying : 

41 You oughtn’t to ask me for any money, this 
week. I haven’t a farthing to spare. Oh, Jem, 
it’s cruel of you I” 

“I never see Buch a miser,” cried Jem, not 
angrily; but in a tone of deep injury. “Why, 
you’ve just had the week’s rent—” 

44 And it’s all got to go,” she interrupted. 
“There’s your new coat has to be paid for— 
there’s the taxes—and I’ll barely have enough 
to pay fpr Mary’s quarter.” 

“ Oh, yes—Mary—you can always spend 
money on her,” he grumbled. “ Come, be a 
good soul, and give a fellar harf a crown—harf 
a crown aint much, now is it?” 

44 It’s a good deal to me, Jem,” she sighed. 

Apparently he thought her sufficiently softened 
to be amenable to a little touch of affection. He 
put his arm around her waist, and kissed her, 
saying: 

“ Come now—harf a crown, old woman l” 

She pushed him off, but not roughly. 

44 Your kissin’ don’t fool me no more, Jem,” 
she said, plaintively; 44 I’ve come to know what 
it means.” 

Somehow I was as much disturbed by the 
poor woman’s patient Sorrow, as I was irritated 
by the man’s selfish persistency; and I could 
not resist saying, as I stepped forward: 

44 You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Jem, 
to tease your Bister for money—why don’t you 
go and earn what you want?” 

Poor Mrs. Riper looked dreadfully confiised, 
at this discovery, on my part, of her troubles. 
But Jem began to laugh, in his shame-fhoed 
way. 

“Mysi8ter, sir?” said he. “Wal, that is a 
good ’un.” 

44 If you please, sir, Jem’s my master,” added 
Mrs. Riper, with a little courtesy; employing 
the title, by which English women of the lower 
classes usually speak of their husbands. 


I was very much astonished, and it occurred 
to me that both had a right to be angry at my 
interference. So I explained to Mrs. Riper, 
what I wished done in my room, and then left. 

Returning home, a couple of hours later, I 
looked into the “public,” which I knew Jem 
frequented; and there I saw him bending over 
the counter, in animated conversation with the 
bar-maid. I had never before seen her there, and 
concluded that she was a newcomer in the 
establishment, and a bolder-faced huzzy. I never 
saw: a handsome woman, too, in a coarse way, 
with very bright black eyes, and high color, and 
buxom shoulders, which her low dress displayed 
quite liberally. 

Mrs. Riper was still occupied in my sitting- 
room, when I entered. She apologized, with her 
usual meekness, for not having finished. The 
girl, Mary Ann, had an evening out, and she 
herself had been uncommonly busy. But I 
knew, by the redness of Mrs. Riper’s eyes, and 
the increased tremulousness of her voice, that 
she had been crying. 

44 1 was so surprised to find that Jem is your 
husband,” said I, hardly knowing what to say, 

44 1 had supposed you were a widow.” 

44 1 was, sir, for above five years,” returned 
Mrs. Riper; 44 and maybe I’d have been wiser 
to Btay so. Most folks said I would, and my 
own people they quarreled with me outright. 
You see it does seem foolish for a woman to 
marry a man younger than herself, and I'm 
ten years older than Jem.” 

Mrs. Riper was in a mood, which happens to 
all of us now and then, she was inclined to talk 
about herself; though if I am any judge of 
character, she was, as a rule, reticent. I wanted 
to hear her story. So I asked her to sew some 
buttons on my writing-coat, then and there; and 
before she had completed her task, her perturbed 
state of mind and my artful questions had 
deluded her into gratifying my wish. 

Mrs. Riper’s first husband had been a good, 
hard-working man, many years older than her¬ 
self, a coachman in the family where she was 
servant. Her mistress had made the match: 
the lady who had left her this cottage. Mrs. 
Riper had one daughter, born deaf and dumb, 
and she was having her educated in a asylum, 
paying pretty dearly for it too; but as she Baid, the 
money was well spent. Jem had been a distant 
relative of her husband’s, and bore the same 
name. He had lived in their house, since he 
was a young boy, and he continued to do so, 
after the elder Riper departed this life. It was 
plain that he had caused the pair a great deal of 
anxiety, and though he learned the cabinet- 
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maker's trade, and became an excellent workman, 
lie was lazy, and fond of pleasure. 

“ It was as natral for me to take care on him, 
as if he'd been my own flesh and blood, sir," 
said poor Mrs. Riper, “and if you’ll believe 
me, I no more thought of marrying him, than I 
did o' flying, or his wantin’ me either." 

She stopped abruptly, and her cheeks grew as 
pink as if she had been a girl of sixteen. I had 
some difficulty in persuading her to continue. 
But after awhile, she went on again, saying, 

“ It's goin* on four years ago, that Jem got 
mixed np with a girl, that he hadn’t ought ever 
to have took to. She was a bar-maid, sir, was 
Susan Golightly, and well-known for deservin’ 
her name. But Jem, he got that crazy over her, 
he wouldn't believe a word agin her, and very 
handsome she was, though she had a brazen look 
I never could abide. 

“Well, sir, she got Jem into a way of neglect¬ 
ing his work, and spending his money in the 
public where she was, and a-takin’ of her for 
treats whenever she could get a day out, and she 
mixed him up with as bad ffclot as you could 
And. It was dreadful for me, and I couldn't 
make* him hear reason, and things was goin’ from 
bad to worse, and Jem had promised to marry 
her, but he found out so much about her goings 
on, that he nigh went crazy, and yet somehow he 
couldn’t break loose from her, she’d got that 
hold over him. 

“Well, sir, just then I had my own troubles, 
too! I wasn’t living in this ’ouse; I'd let it, 
and was more in the town, and Jem he lived 
with me, and all of a sudden comes the neighbors, 
and tells mo I was a-losin* my character along of 
Jem. I couldn’t put it into words, sir, how bad I 
felt—I did think I should die o’ shame f You see 
I looked a deal younger then than I do now, and 
maybe I had ought to have thought, but I didn’t. 

“ And Jem he got to know about the stories 
too, and just then Susan, she was a-carryin’ on 
to that extent with—with a married man, sir, 
and enough above her to have knowed better, 
that atween her conduct and this talk about him 
and me, he was a’most out of his mind—for Jem 
has a good heart, .he has indeed, sir! lie was 
a-cryin’ like a baby, one night, ’cause I'd told 
him he must go away, and finally he busts out: 

“ * Jane,’ says he, * jest ytfti marry me, my 
girl I* Sir, I was that took aback, I thought I’d 
have dropped, and—and—I’m a’most ashamed to 
say it—I knowed then I’d been likin’ him 
different, IVom what I thought, and was jealous 
of that girl. 

“‘You jest marry me,* says Jem; *if you 
don’t, I shall go to ruin. You can keep me 


straight, and that'll satisfy the neighbors, and 
I'm very fond of you,’ he says, ‘and that gal 
only jest turned my head kind o’—do you marry 
me, and you’ll never repent it.’ 

“ That was the way it happened, sir, and for 
awhile I thought I hadn’t made a mistake; but 
I expect I did; and as I’ve Bowed, so I must 
reap, sir." She ended with a profound sigh. 

She passed lightly over the catalogue of Jem’s 
errors, but it was plain, that, after the first year 
of marriage, he had lived on the poor woman, 
only worked at long intervals, and was leading a 
worthless life in every way. Mrs. Riper’s 
mixture of feeling, her wifely affection and 
motherly solicitude, was very touching. In 
answer to my question, as to what became of the 
girl, Susan, she told me, that, just before the 
marriage, Susan • went off with her married 
admirer, and was absent for a year. 

“ She came back then, sir, and she tried to 
wheedle Jem; but I says to him: ‘Jem, I’ll 
bear anything; but you mortify me—you make 
me more o’ a laughing stock for the neighbors 
than my own foolishness has done—and you’ll 
repent it 1’ 

“ Sir, I never spoke to him so, afore nor since 
—I can’t tell what came over me—I didn’t know 
myself. ‘Jem,’ says I, ‘don’t you stamp on my 
heart, ’cause I fcels that then I shall go that 
crazy, you and me and everybody will have 
reason to repent it.* Well, sir, he told me, 
afterward, that I scared him; and I don’t 
wonder; for when I looked at myself in the 
glass, by chance, as I was talkin’, my own face 
scared me—it did indeed, sir—I didn’t know it 
for mine. 

“’You see, I was wrought up, as I never was 
wrought in all my born days! That Susan had 
met me in the street, and insulted me before the 
neighbors. • You’re a thief,’ says she; ‘ you stole 
my man, and I’ll have my revenge on you yet, 
you old cat, you! Riper indeed,’ says she, 
‘ Viper is what your name ought to be!’ 

“I couldn’t demean myself, sir, by answerin’. 
I got away without so much as lookin’ at her, 
much less speakin’. But she let me know Jem 
had been to see her, and then it was that I broke 
out on him. * Jem,* says I, ‘ hit me through her, 
and it’s all over atween us ! I wouldn’t lift my 
finger to help you, if you was dyin* in the work- 
’ouse, or rotting in a jail.* 

“It was terrible talk, sir, and I was sorry 
afterwards, and I told him so; but I knew I 
meant it! ’twasn't like me, for I was never hard, 
nor quick tempered ; but I knew I meant it! 

**What about Jem? oh, yes sir, he behaved 
very well. He cried awful, he admitted that the 
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sight o’ her had upsot him; and she told him 
he had broke her heart, and it was all along o’ 
him she was so reckless. But he promised never 
to speak to her agin. He swore to it, sir, and I 
don’t believe Jem would have broke his oath. 
Howsumever, Susan she went away ; her conduct 
was that well known she couldn’t get a place in 
any decent public; and she left the town. Sbo 
wrote Jem for money to go with, and he let her 
have it; I didn’t mind that. She went away, 
and mercy.only knows what’s become of her, 
afore this.” 

So ended Mrs. Riper’s story, and I could see 
that it was a relief to have told something of her 
troubles, to a sympathetic listener. She said she 
had never opened her lips on the subject before, 
and I believe her. 

But I felt confident that’ deeper sorrow, than 
had yet reached her, was near. I was sure that 
the bold, handsome creature, with whom I had 
seen Jem in the public house, a wretched, dis¬ 
reputable place, by-the-bye, was Susan Gojightly. 

Before many days, I learned that I was right; 
and I discovered that Jem spent a great deal of 
his leisure, and all his money, in the girl’s society. 
Sooner or later, Mrs. Riper, I felt, must learn the 
truth. Yet nearly three wepks elapsed, without it. 
From her old acquaintances, she had cut wholly 
aloof, when she moved into Jpjr present abode. 
The servants, in this street, knew nothing about 
her story, so there was no one to betray Jeui. 
She never left the houso herself, except early in 
the morning, when she went out to buy provisions; 
and then she never passed through the noisy, 
disreputable street, where the public house stood, 
in which Jem’s enslaver ruled. 

The miserable man caused her suffering enough; 
he gave up all pretence of work ; ho came home 
drunk frequently. If she refused him money, 
ho vowed ho would enlist as a soldier, or get 
himself arrested; and he kept her in a constant 
state of excitement. But the poor creature boro 
her troubles, with the patience of a martyr ; 
coaxed him, when he was intoxicated ; took care 
of him, when he was ill afterward ; and tried by 
every gentle art to check him, in his rapid, 
downward course. 

It was pathetic, and yet humorous, to see how 
the motherly tenderness, which she had always 
felt for him, overpowered the wifely sentiments of 
these later years, and enabled her to be patient. 
To have told her the truth would only have been 
cruel: she must learn it, for herself, before long. 
But I often felt inclined to hasten the denoue¬ 
ment ; and I threatened Jem, and $ven tried to 
expostulate with Susan Golightly. But Jem could 
only cry and promise, and break his word; and 


as for the woman, one might as well have 
endeavored to soften the heart of a tigress. 

One evoning, I was walking home, through the 
twilight. I had been for a long tramp, and was 
tired; and my shortest route to the house led 
down the street, in which the “public” was 
situated. As I neared the place, I saw Jem and 
Susan Golightly standing in the door: at the 
same instant I perceived Mrs. Riper approaching 
from the opposite direction. The pair were 
talking, so busily, that neither of them noticed 
the wife’s approach. Jem was holding the 
woman’s hand, and evidently pleading earnestly. 

I moved forward for a few steps, and stood still. 
As I paused, Mrs. Riper reached the door. I 
could see her face, distinctly; it turned suddenly 
a greyish white, like that of a corpse. She 
stopped, and fixed the pair, with her stony eyes. 
After an instant, Jem slunk back, and hid himself 
in the house. But the woman kept her stand, 
though she trembled a little, under that awful 
glance, hard as she tried to braxen it out. Mrs. 
Riper moved on ; Susan Golightly burst into a 
loud, insulting laugh; but the other neither 
paused, nor looked back. 

She passed without seeing me, entered a 
chemist’s shop, and presently I saw her come out, 
with a packet in her hand. I do not suppose 
she had been in the street for two months. I 
knew, that, by some chance, sho had come, herself, 
to buy medicine for the invalid gentleman, 
instead of sending Mary Ann. She did not pass 
the house again, but kept on down the street. 

I went home. I did not see Mrs. Riper, that 
evening, nor the next morning, and when Mary 
Ann brought me up ray breakfast, which was as 
decently prepared as ever, she told me that Jem 
had not been home all night, and added her 
opinion, “ that he was a bad lot, who would end 
by breaking missus’s heart, so he would, the 
villain !” 

I meant to have an idlo day, and went out, 
while it was still quite early, I>t was Monday, 
and I had a habit often of going, on that morning, 
to the police court, which, after the dissipations 
of Sunday, was always certain to present a goodly 
number of delinquents, brought up on charges 
more or less serious. 

I had a card, that admitted me to a seat, 
from whence I could have a good view of the 
benches, which were occupied by the culprits. 
There were two full rows of 'them, on this 
occasion, men, wopran and children, and on the 
last bench, I saw the bar-maid from the Swan. 
Her plumage was soiled and torn, and her 
appearance showed every evidence of her having 
been engaged in a drunken quarrel; but she looked 
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as brazen os ever, and handsome, too, in a sort of 
wild-animal fashion. 

Looking about, I espied Jem Riper, standing 
by the door, which gave admittance to the 
criminal benches, in eager conversation with a 
policeman ; he evidently wanted to go in. After 
a brief parley, the officer allowed him to enter, 
and he hurried at once towards Susan Goligktly. 

I left my place; passed down a narrow corridor, 
which led to the door of the court-room; and 
met the policeman coming out. I had often 
talked with the man, and he readily answerod my 
questions. 

There had been a terrible row at the Swan, on 
the previous night. Susan Golightly’s admirers 
had been there, in force, and had treated her to 
so much liquor, that she had got intoxicated, a 
thing, the officer said, very unusual with her. 
She and the proprietor of the house had an alter¬ 
cation. He had ordered her to leave, and she 
had turned on him, and tried to stab him with a 
carving-knife. 

Jem Riper had gone away, before this hap¬ 
pened; he had grown jealous of Susan’s 
coquetries with his rivals; had wept bitterly, 
and finally taken his departure. But when a 
a friend, sent by Susan, found him in some low 
drinking shop, and told him of her arrest, he 
had hurried to the station-house, hung about there 
all night, and followed the prisoners to the court. 

“ He’s that crazy over her,” said the policeman, 
“that he means to go her bail, if the judge’ll 
take it; and if he does, it’ll be a matter of ten 
pound or more! It’s a burnin’ shame, for the 
property belongs to his wife, a hard-workin’, 
good creature as ever lived.” 

Master Jem had gone far enough. I deter¬ 
mined that he should not put this crowning insult 
on the poor woman. Susan GoUghtly’s trial 
would not come on for a good hour. Accord¬ 
ingly, I wrote a note to Mrs. Riper, telling her 
the circumstances, and gave it to a trusty 
messenger to carry to her house. I knew she 
would be at home, for Mary Ann had told me 
41 her missus had sat up all night, and was lying 
down when I came out.” My messenger couhl 
easily reach her abode, and bring her back with 
him, before Susan Golightly’s case was called; 
and I knew, too, that if Mrs. Riper and I 
explained the true state of the case to the judge, 
with whom I had a slight acquaintance, he 
would not accept Jem's offer, of bail. 

Jem Riper kept his stand, close to Susan. He 
could not see me, from where I sat, and if he 
could have done so, he was too busy to notice. 
He kept his head bent, close to her, and was 
doubtless whispering comfort. 


An hour passed. I was momentarily expect¬ 
ing the arrival of my messenger, to tell me that 
Mrs. Riper was waiting without; and I knew 
that between the close of the present case, and 
the calling of Susan Golightly’s, the judge would 
take his usual recess of fifteen minutes, which 
would give me ample opportunity to see him, 
and relate poor Mrs. Riper’s story. 

The case was finished, and the judge gathered 
up his papers, and was about to rise, when the 
door, close to the prisoners’ benches, suddenly 
opened, and Mrs. Riper flew in, as rapid and as 
noiseless as a meteor. 6he was without bonnet 
or shawl, her head still crowned with the 
pillow-slip cap. 

Jem’s back was turned towards her. In a 
second she was upon him. I can’t tell you how 
she did it. She was a little woman, and ho a 
big man; but Bhe Was all over, and all round him, 
in the same instant. She went up into the air 
like an India rubber ball, and gave him two 
resounding slaps on his fight ear. She came 
down on the other side, and administered three 
blows, that rang like pistol shots, upon his left 
ear, as she descended. She got id froht of him, 
and dashed her head into his sbomadh; with the 
force of a battering-ram; caught him as he was 
foiling; swung him round, one hand tugging at 
his hair, the other clutching the back his of 
nock; and so she pushed him before her out of 
the door, which swung to behind them. 

The scene was enacted so rapidly that the 
judge hod no time to speak, or the policemen to 
interfere, if so inclined. As the pair disap¬ 
peared, there went up one shout, in which I 
believe every soul in the room joined, unless it 
might be Susan Golightly, who had hidden under 
the bench, afraid that her turn might come next. 

Just as the judge recovered himself, enough to 
make a sign to the policemen to enjoin silence, 
the door opened again, and Mrs. Riper entered, 
as noiselessly as before, her breath coming 
quickly, and her cap-border fluttering over her 
eyes. 

She turned to the judge, and dropped a 
curtsey. 

“Your honor, your worship,” said she, in a 
clear, rapid voice, “ I stand to apologize, and pay 
I my fine, if need be; but I should wish to 
! explain, first, if your honor permits. My name 
I is Jane Riper, and that man is my husband.” 

| “ I know you very well, Mrs. Riper,” said the 

|judge, exercising a preternatural self-control in 
| order to look grave. “I know you very well; 
| and I am sure you can explain this—this—” 

| He could not finish. He hid his mouth with 
j one hand, and waved the other towards Mrs. 
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Riper, whom indeed he did know, for his house 
was situated just at the corner of our street. 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Riper, “that woman, hiding 
there under the bench—” 

“One moment,” interrupted the judge. 
“ Officer, put that woman in her seat.” 

The policeman dragged the prisoner into 
place. For once, Susan Golightly had lost her 
brazen look. She was pale, and trembling with 
fright 

“ What is her name, officer?” demanded the 
judge. 

“Susan Golightly, your honor—a bad casf ! 
She’s bar-maid at tho Swan, in Timber street, 
got drunk last night, and tried to stab the 
landlord. Mrs. Riper’s husband wanted to go 
her bail.” 

“Ah,” said the judge. “And you don’t 
want your husband to do it, Mrs. Riper, I 
conclude ?” 

“ Your honor, he’d have to do it, out of my 
property. Is that just? Oh, sir, she’s being 
the ruin of him, body and soul. She swore to 
do it. There’s them that heard her! Oh, sir, 
don’t let her drag him any further down. Think 
of my child, my little deaf and dumb girl! Sir, 
I’ve been a decent woman, all my days. I told 
Jem, if he drove me crazy, I shouldn’t care; I’d 
make it publio—and I have—I have!” 

“ I don’t blame you, in the least, Mrs. Riper,” 
said the judge. “ You are perfectly free to go ; 
or, if you like, you shall see this woman’s trial. 
The case is a very aggravated one,” continued 
the magistrate, looking over his papers. “ No 
bail would be accepted.” 

Susan Golightly gave one howl, half-terror, 
half-rage, but the touch of a policeman’s hand, 
on her shoulder, reduced her to silence. 

“I don’t want to stay, your honor. I only 


wanted Jem ” said Mrs. Riper, “ and thank you 
kindly for your goodness, sir.” 

“You have the entire sympathy of every 
person present, Mrs. Riper,” said the judge; “ I 
wish every honest woman, who has a worthless 
husband, would treat him as you have done 
yours.” 

Mrs. Riper burst into tears, flung her apron 
over her head, and rushed out of court. 

But though she might weep, she did not falter. 
She had left Jem in the corridor, in charge of a 
policeman. She led the wretched man home; 
she locked him up in the coal-cellar; she kept 
him without food for twelve hours ; and then she 
only gave him some, because he had earned it by 
mending the broken back of a chair. 

Susan Golightly went to prison, for six months. 
She never returned to Chester. Jem tried to 
drink, but his money was soon gone, and he 
could get no credit; and indeed, if he entered a 
gin shop, his wife followed. If he worked, she 
gave him good meals ; if he did not, she let him 
go hungry ; and ho learned to stand more in awe 
of her gentle, yet adamantine firmness, than he 
could have done of the fiercest virago that ever 
lived 

He is a very sober, tolerably industrious man, 
at this speaking, and last year I went down to 
Chester again, and spent a fortnight in Mrs. 
Riper’8 house. That model woman was as mild 
and meek as ever, but she had taken off caps, 
arranged her abundant hair very tastefully, wore 
fresher gowns, and looked ftill ten years younger 
than when I had last seen her, quite as young 
indeed as Jem, who had grown stoop-shouldered 
and wrinkled, though his face had lost something 
of its sheepish expression, since he had been 
forced into becoming a decent, laborious member 
of society. 


SONG OF THE CUELEW. 

BY MRS. J. WAN. 


The wak’nlng breeze 
Now stirs the trees, 

And sways our couch on brauches tender; 

• The morning light 
Now greets our sight, 

With deep’ning glow of rosy splendor. 

Wake ! brothers, wake! to tho dawn chant our greeting! 
Wako! brothers, wake t lot us hie to the meeting I 

Oh! swift and clear, 

Our course we steer, 

With pinions strong, tho sweet air cleaving; 

Oh ! fleet and for, 


O’er bank and bar, 

Tho scented woodlands swiftly leaving, 

lias to! brothers, haste! see the sun rise to meet us I 

Haste! brothers, haste! the marsh teems to greet us! 

The daylight dies 
In Eastern skies, 

Westward we turn our way, slow flying; 

Oh ! sweet to sail 
In the misty veil 

Of purple light, while'the day is dying! 

Home ! brothers, home! while tho sun sinks in tho vastneas ( 
Home! brothers, homo! to the deep cypress fastness! 
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CHAPTER XXII. / “ How did you guess ?” she exclaimed. 

The very day after this, Octavia opened the “Ohl I always knew it. 1 didn’t guess.” And 


fourth trunk. She had h&d it brought down from 
the garret, when there came a summons on the 
door, and Lucia Gaston appeared. 

Lucia was very pale, and her large, soft eyes 
wore a decidedly, frightened look; she seemed to 
have walked fast, and was out of breath. Evi¬ 
dently something had happened. 

“Octavia,” she Baid, “Mr. Dugald Binnie is 
at Oldclough.” 

44 Who is he?” 

“ He is my grand-uncle,” explained Lucia, 
tremulously. 44 He has a great deal of money. 
Grandmamma—” She stopped Bhort, and 
colored, and drew her slight figure up. “ I do not 
quite understand grandmamma, Octavia,” she 
said. 44 Last night, she came to my room to talk 
to me ; and this morning, she came again, and— 
oh!” indignantly, “how could she Bpeak to me 
in such a manner?” 

“ What did she say?” inquired Octavia. 

“She saicf a great many things,” with great 
spirit. 44 It took her a long time to say them, 
and I do not wonder at it. It would have taken 
me a hundred years, if I had been in her place. 
I—I was wrong to say I did not understand 
her—I did—before she had finished.” 

44 What did you understand ?” 

44 8he was afraid to tell me in plain words—I 
never saw her afraid before, but she was afraid. 
She has been arranging my future for me, and it 
does not occur to her that I dare object. That is 
because she knows I am a coward, and despises 
me for it—and it is what I deserve. If I make 
the marriage she chooses, she thinks Mr. Binnie 
will leave me his money. I am to run after a 
man who does not care for me, and make myself 
attractive, in the hope that he will condescend to 
marry me, because Mr. Binnie may leave me his 
money. Do you wonder that it took even Lady 
Theobald a long time to say that?” 

44 Well,” remarked Octavia, 44 you won’t do it, 
I suppose. I wouldn’t worry. She wants you 
to marry Mr. Barold, I suppose.” 

Lucia started. 


Bhe smiled ever so faintly. 44 That is one of the 
reasons why she loathes me so,” she added. 

Lucia thought deeply, for a moment; she 
recognized, all at once, several things she had 
been mystified by before. 

44 Oh, it is! It is l” she said. 44 And she has 
thought of it all the time, when I never sus¬ 
pected her.” 

Octavia smiled a little again. Lucia sat think¬ 
ing, her hands clasped tightly. 

44 1 am glad I came here,” she said, at length. 
“I am angry now, and I see things more clearly. 
If she had only thought of it because Mr. Binnie 
came, I could have forgiven her more easily—but 
she has been making coarse plans all the time, 
and treating me with contempt. Octavia,” 
turning upon her, with flushing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, 44 1 think that, for the first time 
in my life, I am in a passion—a real passion. I 
think I shall never be afraid of her any more.” 
Her delicate nostrils were dilated, she held her 
head up, her breath came fast. There was a hint of 
exultation in her tone. 44 Yes,” she said, 44 1 am 
in a passion. And I am not afraid of her at all. 
I will go home, and tell her what I think.” 

And it is quite probable that she would have 
done so, but fora trifling incident which occurred 
before she reached her ladyship. 

She walked very fast, after she left the house. 
She wanted to reach Oldclough before one whit 
of her anger cooled down, though, somehow, she 
felt quite sure that even when her anger died out, 
her courage would not take flight with it. Mr. 
Dugald Binnie had not proved to be a very 
fascinating person; he was an acrid, dictatorial 
old man; he contradicted Lady Theobald flatly 
every five minutes, and bullied his man-servant; 
but it was not against him that Lucia’s indigna¬ 
tion was aroused. She felt that Lady Theobald 
was quite capable of suggesting to him that 
Francis Barold would be a good match for her, 
and if she had done so, it was scarcely his fault 
if he had accepted the idea. She understood 
now why she had been allowed to visit Octavia, 
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and why divers other things had happened. 
She had been sent to walk with Francis Barold ; 
he had been almost reproached when he had not 
called; perhaps her ladyship had been good 
enough to suggest to him that it was his duty to 
further her plans. She was as capable of that as 
of anything else which would assist her to gain 
her point. The girl's cheeks grew hotter and 
hotter, her eyes brighter at every step, because 
every step brought some new thought, her hands 
trembled, and her heart beat. 

“ I shall never be afraid of her again,” she 
said, as she turned the corner into the road. 
“Never! never!” 

And at that very moment, a gentleman stepped 
out of the wood at her right, and stopped before 
her. 

She started back, with a cry. 

“ Mr. Burmistone!” she said, “ Mr. Burmis- 
tone!” 

She wondered if he had heard her last words, 
she fancied he had. He took hold of her shaking 
little hand, and looked down at her exited face. 

“ I am glad I waited for you,” he said, in the 
quietest possible tone. “ Something is the 
matter.” 

She knew there would be no use in trying to 
conceal the truth, and she was not in the mood 
to make the effort. She scarcely knew herself. 

She gave quite a fierce little laugh. 

“I ain angry!” she said. “You have never 
seen me angry before. I am on my way to my— 
to Lady Theobald.” 

He held her hand as calmly as befbre. He 
understood a great deal more than sh6 could have 
imagined. 

“What are you going to say to her?” he 
asked. She laughed again. 

“I am going to ask her what she means? I 
am going to tell her she has made a mistake. I am 
going to prove to her, that I am not such a coward 
after all. I am going to tell her, that I dare dis¬ 
obey her —that is what I am going to say to her.” 

He held her hand rather closer. 

“ Let us take a stroll in the copse and talk it 
over,” he said. “ It is deliciously cool there.” 

“I don’t want to be cool,” she skid. But he 
drew her gently with him, and a few steps took 
them into the shade of the young oaks and pines, 
and there he paused. 

“ She has made you very angry?” he said. 

And then, almost before she knew what she 
was doing, she was pouring forth the whole of 
her story—even more of it, than she had told 
Octavia. She had not at all intended to do it, but 
she did it, nevertheless. 

“ I am to marry Mr. Francis Barold, if he will 


take me,” she said, with abitter little smile. “ Mr. 
Francis Barold, who is so much in love with me 
—as you know. His mother approves of the 
match, and sent him here to make love to me— 
which he has done as you have seen. I have no 
money of my own, but if I make a marriage 
which pleases him, Dugald Binnie will probably 
leave me his—which it is thought will be an 
inducement to my cousin—who needs one. If I 
marry him, or rather he marries me, Lady Theo¬ 
bald thinks Mr. Binnie will be pleased. It does 
not even matter whether Francis is pleased or 
not—and, of course, I am out of the question—but 
it is hoped that it will please Mr. Binnie. The 
two ladies have talked it over, and decided the 
matter. I daresay they have offered me to 
Francis, who has very likely refused me, though 
perhaps he may be persuaded to relent in time 
—if I am very humble, and he is shown the 
advantage of having Mr. Binnie’s money added to 
his own—but I have no doubt I shall have to be 
very humble indeed. That is what I learned 
from Lady Theobald, last night, $nd it is what I 
am going to talk to her about. Is it enough to 
make one angry, do you think—is it enough ?” 

He did not tell her whether he thought it 
enough or not. He looked at her with steady eyes. 

“ Lucia,” he said, “ I wish you would let me 
go and talk to Lady Theobald.” 

“ Yhu ?” she said, with a little start. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ Let me go to her. 
Let me tell her that instead of marrying Francis 
Barold, you will marry me. If you will say yes 
to that, I think I can promise that you need never 
be afraid of her any more.” 

The fierce color died out of her cheeks, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes. She raised her face 
with a pathetic look. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “you must be very 
Borry for me. I think you have been sorry for 
me from the first.” 

“I am desperately in love with you,” he 
answered, in his quietest way. “I have been 
desperately in love with you from the first. May 
I go?” 

She looked at him, for a moment, incredulously. 
Then she faltered, 

“ Yes.” 

She still looked up at him, and then in spite of 
her happiness, or perhaps because of it, she sud¬ 
denly began to cry softly, and forgot she had been 
angry at all, as he took her into his strong, kind 
arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The morning of the garden-party arose bright 
and clear, and Stowbridge awakened in a great 
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state of excitement. Miss Chickie, haring 
worked until midnight, that all her orders might 
be completed, was so overpowered by her labors 
as to hare to take her tea and toast in bed. 

At Oldclough, varied sentiments prevailed. 
Lady Theobald’s manner was chiefly distin¬ 
guished by an implacable rigidity. She had 
chosen, ^s an appropriate festal costume, a 
funeral black moire antique, enlivened by 
massive fringes and ornaments of jet—her 
jewelry being chains and manacles of the latter, 
which rattled as she moved, with a sound some¬ 
what suggestive of bones. 

Mr. Dugald Binnie, who had received an 
invitation, had as yet amiably forborne to say 
whether he would accept it or not. He had 
been out when Mr. Burmistone called, and. had 
not seen him. 

When Lady Theobald descended to breakfast, 
she found him growling over his newspaper, and 
he glanced up at her, with a polite scowl. 

44 Going to a funeral?” he demanded. 

“ I accompany my grand-daughter to this—this 
entertainment,” her ladyship responded. 44 It is 
scarcely a joypus occasion, to my mind.” 

41 No need to dress yourself like that, if it 
isn’t,” ejaculated Mr. Binnie. “ Why don’t you 
stay at home, if you don’t want to go? Man’s 
all right, isn’t te? Once knew a man of the 
name of Burmistone myself. One of the few de¬ 
cent fellows I’ve met. If I was sure this was the 
same man, I’d go myself. When I find a fellow 
who’s neither knave nor fool, I stick to him. 
Believe I’ll send to find out. Where’s Luaia?” 

What his opinion of Lucia was, it was diffi¬ 
cult to discover. He had an agreeable habit of \ 
staring at her over the top of his paper, and 
over his dinner. The only time he had made 
any comment upon her, was the first time he saw 
her in the dress she had copied from Ootavia’s. ] 

“Nice gown that,” he blurted out. 44 Didn’t! 
get it here, I’ll wager. p 

44 It is an old dress I remodeled,” answered 
Lucia, somewhat alarmed. 44 1 made it myself.” 

44 Doesn’t look like it,” he said, gruffly. 

Lucia had toadied up another drees, and was 
very happy in the prospect of wearing it at the 
garden-party. 

44 Don’t call on grandmamma until after 
Wednesday,” she had said to Mr. Burmistone. 
44 Perhaps she wouldn’t let me go. She will be 
very angry I am sure.” 

44 And you are not afraid ?” 

44 No,” she answered. “ 1 am not afraid at all. 
I shall not be afraid again.” 

In fact, she had perfectly confounded her 
ladyship by her demeanor. She bore her fiercest 


s glance without quailing in the least, or making 
| any effort to evade it; under her most scathing 
comments, she was composed and unmoved. On 
the first occasion of my lady’s referring to her 
j plans for her future, she received a blow which 
| fairly stunned her. The girl rose from her 
ohair, and looked her • straight in the fhce, 
unflinchingly, and with a suggestion of hauteur 
not easy to confront. 

“I beg you will not speak to me of that 
again,” she said. “I will not listen.” And 
turning about, walked out of the room. 

44 This,” her ladyship had said, in sepulchral 
tones, when she recovered her breath, 44 this is 
one of the results of Miss Octavia Bassett.” 
And nothing more had been said on the subject 
since. 

No one in Stowbridge was in more brilliant 
spirits than Octavia herself, on the morning of 
the fUe. Before breakfast, Miss Belinda was 
startled by the arrival of another telegram, 

: which ran as follows: 

44 Arrived to-day, per Russia. Be with you 
! to-morrow evening. Friend with me. 

Martin Bassett.” 

On reading this communication, Miss Belinda 
burst into floods of delighted tears. 

“Dear, dear Martin I” she wept. 44 To think 
that we should meet again l Why didn’t he let 
us know he was en the way? I should have been 
so anxious, that I should not have slept at all.” 

44 Well,” remarked Ootavia, 44 1 suppose that 
would have been an advantage.” 

Suddenly, she approached Miss Belinda, 
kissed her, and disappeared out of the room, as 
if by magic, not returning for a quarter of an 
hour, looking rather soft, and moist, and brilliant 
about the eyes, when she did return. 

Octavia was a marked figure upon the grounds, 
at that garden-party. 

“Another dress, my dear,” remarked Mrs. 
Burnham. “And what a charming color she 
has, I declare t She is usually paler. Perhaps 
we owe this to Lord Lansdowne.” 

44 Her dress is becoming, at aH events,” 
privately remarked Miss Lydia Burnham, whose 
tastes bad not been consulted about her own. 

44 It is she who is becoming,” said her sister. 
“ It is not the dress so much, though her clothes 
always have a look, someway. She’s prettier 
than ever to-day, and is eqjoying herself.” 

She was enjoying herself. Mr. Francis Bfcrold 
observed H rather gloomily as he stood apart. 
She was enjoying herself so much, that she did 
not seem to notice that he had avoided her, instead 
of going up to claim her attention. Half-a-dosen 
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men were standing about her and making them¬ 
selves agreeable; and she was apparently quite 
equal to the emergencies of the occasion. The 
young men from Broad oaks had at once attached 
themselves to her train. 

41 1 say, Barold,” they had said to him, 44 why 
didn’t you tell us about this. Jolly good fellow 
you are, to come mooning here for a couple of 
months and keep it all to yourself.” 

And then had come Lord Lansdowne, who in 
crossing the lawn to shake hands with his host, 
had been observed to keep his eye fixed upon one 
particular point. 

44 Burmistone,” he said, after having spoken 
his first words, 44 who is that tall girl in white?” 

And in ten minutes. Lady Theobald, Mrs. 
Burnham, Mr. Barold and divers others, too nu¬ 
merous to mention, saw* him standing at Octavia’s 
side, evidently with no intention of leaving it. 

Not long after this, Francis Barold found his 
way to Miss Belinda, who was very busy aad 
rather nervous. 

44 Your niece is evidently enjoying herself,” 
he remarked. 

44 Octavia is most happy, to-day,” answered 
Miss Belinda. 44 Her father will reach Stowbridge 
this evening. She has been looking forward to 
his coming with great anxiety.” 

44 Ah 1” commented Barold. 

44 Very few people understand Octavia,” said 
Miss Belinda. 44 1’am not sure that I follow all 
her moods myself. She is more affectionate than 
people fancy. She—she has very pretty ways. 
I am very fond of her. She is not as frivolous os 
she appears, to those who don’t know her well.” 

Barold stood gnawing his moustache and made 
no reply. He was not very comfortable. He felt 
himself ill-used by Fate, and rather wished he had 
returned to London from Broad oaks, instead of 
loitering in Stowbridge He had amused himself 
at first, but in time he had been surprised to find 
his amusement lose something of its sect. He 
glowered across the lawn at the group under a 
certain beech tree, and as he did bo, Octavia 
turned her face a little and saw him. She stood 
waving her fan slowly, and smiling at him in a 
calm way; which reminded him very much of 
the time he had first caught sight of her at Lady 
Theobald’8 high tea. 

He condescended to saunter over the grass to 
where ghe stood. Once there, he proceeded to 
make himself as disagreeable as possible, in a silent 
and lofty way. He felt it only due to himself 
that he should. He did not approve at all of the 
manner in which Lansdowne kept by her. 

44 It’s deuoedly bad form on his part,” he said, 
mentally. 44 What does he mean by it ?” 


Octavia, on the contrary, did not ask what he 
meant by it. She chose to seem rather well 
entertained, and did not notice that she was being 
frowned down. There was no reason why she 
should not find Lord Lansdowne entertaining: he 
was an agreeable young fellow, with an inexhaus¬ 
tible fond of good spirits, and no nonsense about 
him. He was fond of all pleasant novelty, and 
Octavia was a pleasant novelty. He had been 
thinking of paying a visit to America, and he 
asked innumerable questions concerning that 
country, all of which Octavia answered. 

4i4 1 know half-a-dozen fellows who have been 
there,” he said. 44 And they all enjoyed it 
tremendously.” 

41 If you go to Nevada, you must visit the mines 
at Bloody Qulch,” she said. 

44 Where?” he ejaculated. 44 1 say, what a 
name 1 Don’t deride my youth and ignorance, 
Miss Bassett.” 

44 You can call it L'Argentville if you would 
rather,” she replied. 

44 1 would rather try the other, thank you,” 
he laughed. 44 It has a more hilarious Bound. 
Will they despise me at Bloody, Gulch, Miss 
Bassett t I never killed a man in my life.” 

Barold turned, and walked away, angry, and 
more melancholy than he could have believed. 

44 It is time I went back to London,” he chose 
to put it. “The place begins to be deucedly 
dull.” 

44 Mr. Francis Barold seems rather out of 
spirits,” said Mrs. Burnham to Lady Theobald. 

“ Lord Lansdowne interferes with his pleasure.” 

44 1 had not observed it,” answered her 
ladyship. “And it is scarcely likely that Mr. 
Francis Barold would permit his pleasure to be 
interfered with, even by the son of the Marquis 
of Lauderdale.” 

But she glared at Barold, as he passed, and 
beckoned to him. 

44 Where is Lucia?” she demanded. 

44 1 saw her with Burmistone, half an hour 
ago,” he answered, coldly. 44 Have you any 
message for my mother? I shall return to 
London, to-morrow—leaving here early.” 

She turned quite pale. She had not counted 
upon this at all, and it was extremely inopportune. 

44 What has happened ?” she asked, rigidly. 

He looked slightly surprised. 

44 Nothing whatever,” he replied. 44 1 have 
remained here longer than I intended.” 

She began to move the manacles on her right 
wrist. He made not the smallest profession of 
reluctance to go. She said, at last, 

44 If you will find Lucia, you will oblige me.” 

She was almost uncivil to Miss Piper, who * 
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chanced to join her after he was gone. She had 
not the slightest intention of allowing her plans 
to be frustrated, and was only roused to fresh 
obstinacy by encountering indifference on one 
side, and rebellion on the other. She had not 
brought Lucia up under her own eye for nothing. 
She had been disturbed of late, but by no means 
considered herself baffled. With the assistance 
of Mr. Dugald Binnie, she could certainly 
subdue Lucia, though Mr. Dugald Binnie had 
been of no great help, so far. She would do her 
duty unflinchingly. In fact, she chose to per¬ 
suade- herself that, if Lucia was brought to a 
proper frame of mind, there could be no real 
trouble with Francis Barold. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

But Barold did not make any very ardent 
search for Lucia. He stopped to watch a game 
of lawn-tennis, in which Octavia and Lord 
Lansdowne had joined, and finally forgot Lady 
Theobald’s errand altogether. 

For some time, Octavia did not see him. She 
was playing with great spirit, and Lord Lans¬ 
downe was following her delightedly. 

Finally, a chance of the game bringing her 
to him, she turned suddenly, and found Barold’s 
eyes fixed upon her. 

“ How long have you been there?” she asked. 
“ Some time,” he answered. “ When you are j 
at liberty, I wish to speak to you.” j 

“ Do you ?” she said. ] 

She seemed a little unprepared for the repressed ] 
energy of his manner, which he strove to cover j 
by a greater amount of coldness than usual. ] 
“ Well,” she said, after thinking a moment, j 
“the game will soon be ended. I am going; 
through the conservatories with Lord Lansdowne, j 
in course of time; but I daresay he can wait.” ! 

She went back, and finished her game, appar- I 
ently enjoying it as much as ever. When it was i 
over, Barold made his way to her. J 

He had resented her remaining oblivious of j 
his presence, when he stood near her, and he j 
had resented her enjoyment of her surroundings, j 
and now as he led her away, leaving Lord | 
Lansdowne rather disconsolate, he resented the ! 
fact that she did not seem nervous, or at all! 
impressed by his silenoe. 1 

“ What do you want to say to me?” Bhe asked. I 
“ Let us go and sit down in one of the arbors. ] 
I believe I am a little tired—not that I mind it, 
though. I've been having a lovely time.” j 

Then she began to talk about Lord Lansdowne. 
“I like him ever so much,” she said. “Do 
you think he will really go to America? I wish 
he would—but if he does, I hope it won’t be for j 


J a year or so—I mean until we go back from 
: Europe. Still it’s rather uncertain when we shall 
go back. Did I tell you I had persuaded Aunt 
Belinda to travel with us? ..She’s horribly 
frightened, but I mean to make her go. She’ll 
get over being fHghtened after a little while.” 

Suddenly, she turned, and looked at him. 

“Why don’t you say something?” she 
demanded. “ What’s the mAtter?” 

“It is not neoessary for me to say anything.” 

She laughed. 

“ Do you mean because I am saying everything 
myself? Well, I suppose I am. I am—awftilly 
happy, to-day, and can’t help talking. It seems to 
make the time go.” 

Her face had lighted up curiously. There was 
a delighted excitement in her eyes, puzzling him. 

“ Are you so fond of your father as all that ?” 

She laughed again—a clear, exultant laugh. 

“ Yes,” Bhe answered, “ of course I am os fond 
of him as all that. It’s quite natural, isn’t it ?” 

“ I haven't observed the same degree of 
enthusiasm in all the young ladies of my acquain¬ 
tance,” he returned, dryly. 

He thought such rapture disproportionate to 
the cause, and regarded it grudgingly. 

They turned into an arbor, and Octavia sat 
down and leaned forward on the rustio table. 
Then she turned her face up to look at the vines 
covering the roof. 

“It looks rather spidery, doesn’t it?” she 
remarked. “ I hope it isn’t; don’t you ?” 

The light fell bewitchingly on her round, little 
chin and white throat; and a bar of sunlight 
struck on her upturned eyes, and the blonde 
rings on her forehead. 

“ There is nothing I hate more than spiders,” 
she said, with a little shiver, “ unless,” seriously, 
“ it’s caterpillars—and caterpillars I loathe 1” 

Then she lowered her gaze, and gave her hat— 
a large, white Reuben’s, all soft curling feathers 
and satin bows—a charming tip over her eyes. 

“ The Brim is broad,” she said. “If anything 
drops, I hope it will drop on it, instead of on me. 
Now, what did you want to say ?” 

He had not sat down, but stood leaning against 
the rustic wood-work. Ha looked pale, and was 
evidently trying to be cooler than usual. 

“ I brought you here to ask you a question.” 

“ Well,” she remarked, “ I hope it’s an import¬ 
ant one. You look serious enough.” 

“ It is important—rather,” he responded, With 
a touch of sarcasm. “ You will probably go 
away soon ?” 

“ That isn’t exactly a question,” She commented. 
“ And it’s not as important to you as to me.” 

He paused a moment, annoyed because he found 
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it difficult to go on; annoyed, because she 
waited with bucIi undisturbed serenity. But at 
length he managed to begin again. 

44 I do not- think you are expecting the 
question I am going to. ask,” he said. I—do not 
think I expected to ask it myself—until to-day. 
I do not know why—why I should ask it bo 
awkwardly, and feel—at such a disadvantage. I 
brought you here, to ask yon—to marry me.” 

He had scarcely spoken four words, before all 
her airy manner had taken flight, and she had set¬ 
tled herself down to listen. He had noticed this, 
and had felt it quite natural. When he stopped, 
Bhe was looking straight into his face. Her eyes 
were singularly large, and bright, and clear. 

“ You did not expect to ask me to marry yon,” 
she said. “ Why didn’t you?” 

It was not at all what he had expected. He 
did not understand her manner at all. 

“I—must confess,” he said, stiffly, “ that I 
felt, at first, that there were—obstacles in the 
way of my doing so.” 

“ What were the obstacles?” 

He flushed, and drew himself up. 

“I have been unfortunate in my mode of 
expressing myself,” he said. “ I told you I was 
conscious of my own awkwardness.” 

44 Yes,” she said, quietly. “You have been 
unfortunate. That is a good way of putting it.” 

Then she let her eyes rest on the table a few 
seconds, and thought a little. 

“ After all,” she said, “ I have the consolation 
of knowing that you must have been very much 
in love with me. If you had not been very 
much in love with me, you would never have 
asked me to marry you. You jrould have con¬ 
sidered the obstacles.” 

44 1 am very much in love with you,” he said, 
vehemently, his feelings getting the better of his 
pride, for once. 44 However badly I may have 
expressed myself, I am very much in love with 
you. I have been Wretched for days.” 

44 Was it because you felt obliged to ask me to 
marry you?” she inquired. 

The delicate touch of spirit in her tone and 
words fired him to fresh admiration, strange 
to say. It suggested to him possibilities he had 
not suspected hitherto. He drew nearer to her. 

44 Don’t be too severe on me,” he said, quite 
humbly—considering all thingB. And he 
stretched out his hand, as if to take hers. 

But Bhe drew it back, smiling ever so faintly. 

44 Do you think I don’t know what the obstacles 
arc?” she said. “I will tell you.” 

44 My affection was strong onongh to sweep 
them away,” he said, 44 or I should not be here.” 

Bhe smiled slightly again. 


i 44 1 know all about them, as well as you do,” 
j die said. 44 1 rather laughed at them, at first, 

1 but I don’t now. I suppose I’m 4 impressed by 
\ their seriousness,’ as aunt Belinda says. I 
suppose they are pretty serious—to you.” 

; 44 Nothing would be so serious to me as th«i 

you should let them interfere with my happi¬ 
ness,” he answered, thrown back upon himself, 
and bewildered by her logical manner. 44 Let 
us forget them. I was a fool to speak as 1 did. 
Won’t you answer my question?” 

Bhe paused a second, and then answered : 

44 Yon didn’t expect to ask me to marry you,” 
she said. 44 And I didn’t expect yon to—” 

44 But now—” he broke in, impatiently. 

44 Now—I wish you hadn’t done it.” 

44 You wish—” 

44 You don’t want she said. “You want 
somebody meeker—somebody who would respect 
you very much, and obey you. Tm not used 
to obeying people.” 

44 Do you mean also that you would not respect 
me?” he inquired, bitterly. 

44 Oh,” she replied, 44 you haven’t respected 
me much I” 

“Excuse me—” he began, in his loftiest 
manner. 

“You didn’t respect me enough to think me 
worth marrying,” she said. “ I was not the kind 
; of girl you would have chosen of your own will.” 

44 You are treating me unfairly !” he cried. 

44 You were going to give me a great deal, I 
suppose—looking at it in your way,” she went 
< on ; “ but if I wasn't exactly what you wanted, 

' I lmd something to give, too. I’m young enough 
to have a good many years to live, and I should 
have to live them with you, if I married you. 

J That’s something, you know.” 

He rose from his seat, pale with wrath and 
wounded feeling. 

| 44 Does this mean that you refhse me,” he 

| demanded, 44 that your answer is no ?” 

! Bhe rose, too—not exultant, not confused, 

| neither pale nor flushed. He had never seen her 
j prettier, more charming, or more natural. 

44 It would have been 4 no,’ even if there hadn’t 
been any obstacle,” she answered. 

“ Then,” he said, 44 1 need say no more. I see 
> that I have—humiliated myself in vain, and it is 
| rather bitter, I must confess.” 

44 It wasn’t my fruit,” she remarked. 

\ He stepped back, with a haughty ware of the 
hand, signifying that she should pass out of the 
arbor before him. 

She did so, but just as she reached the entrance, 
j turned, and stood for a second, framed in by the 
1 swinging vines and their blossoms. 
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“There's another reason why it should be “Oh, I’m not tired,” Octavia answered; “I 
1 no,’ ” she said. “ I suppose I may os well tell was only—thinking. It has been a queer day 1” 
you of it. I’m engaged to somebody else.” “A queer day, my dear!” ejaculated Miss 

_ Belinda. “ I thought it a charming day.” 

“So it has been,” said Octavia, which Miss 
CHAPTER XXV. Belinda thought rather inconsistent. 

Thi first person they saw, when they reached Both of them grew rather restless, as they 
the lawn, was Mr. Dugald Binnie, who had neared the house. 

deigned to present himself, and was talking to “To think,” said Miss Belinda, “of my 
Mr. Burmistone, Lucia, and‘Miss Belinda. seeing poor Martin again.” 

“I’ll go to them,” said Octavia. “Aunt! “Suppose,” said Octavia, nervously, as they 
Belinda will wonder where I have been.” drew up, “ suppose they are here—already 1” 

But before they reached the group, they were “They !” exclaimed Miss Belinda. “ Who-—” 

intercepted by Lord Lansdowne; and Barold had But she got no farther. A cry burst from 

the pleasure of surrendering his charge, and \ Octavia—a queer, soft little cry. 
watching her, with some rather sharp pangs, as \ “They are here 1” shosaid; “they are! Jack 

she was borne off to the conservatories. \ —Jack J” 

“What is the matter with Mr. Barold?” ex- j And she was out of the carriage, and Miss 
claimed Miss Piper. “ Pray, look at him.” 5 Belinda following her close, was horrified to see 
“He has been talking to Miss Octavia Bassett, \ her caught at once in the embrace of a tall, 
in one of the arbors,” put in Miss Lydia Burnham, < bronzed, young man, who, a moment after, drew 
“ Emily and I passed them a few minutes Ago, < her into the little parlor, and shut the door, 
and they were so absorbed that they did not see \ ' Mr. Martin Bassett, who was big, and sun- 
us. There is no knowing what has happened.” j burned, and prosperous-looking, stood in the 
“ Lydia!” exclaimed Mrs. Burnham, in stern ] passage, smiling triumphantly, 
reproof of such flippancy. “M—M—Martin!” gasped Miss Belinda. 

But the next moment, she exchanged a glance j “ What—oh, what docs this mean?” 
with Miss Piper. Martin Bassett led her to a seat, and Bmiled 

“ Do you think—” she suggested. “Is it more triumphantly still, 
possible—” “ Never mind, Belinda,” he said. “Don't be 

“ It really looks very like it,” said Miss Piper; | frightened. It’s Jack Belosys, and he’s the 
“ though it is scarcely to be credited. See how j finest fellow in the West And she hasn’t seen 
pale and angry he looks.” 

Mrs. Burnham glanced towards him, and then 
a slight smile illuminated her countenance. 

“ Hew furious,” she remarked, cheerfully; 

“how furious Lady Theobald will be.” 

Naturally, it was not very long before the 
attention of numerous other ladies was directed to 
Mr. Francis Barold. It was observed that he 
took no shore in the festivities, that he did not 
regain his natural air of enviable indifference 
to his surroundings—-that he did not approach 
Octavia Bassett until all was over and she was on 
the point of going home. What he said to her 
then, no one heard; but it was this. 

“I am going to London, to-morrow,” he said. 

“Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” she answere.d, holding out her 
hand to him. Then she added, quickly, in an 
undertone. “ You oughtn’t to think badly of me. 

You won’t, after awhile.” 

As they drove homeward, she was rather silent, 
and Miss Belinda remarked it. 

“Iam afraid you are tired, Octavia?” she said. 

“ It is a pity that Martin should come, and find 
you tired.” * Lucia, who had been looking steadily out of the 

Vol. LXXVII.—29 


him for two years.” 

“Martin,” Miss Belinda fluttered, “it is not 
proper—it really isn’t.” 

“ Yes, it is,” answered Mr. Bassett; “ for he’s 
going to marry her, before we go abroad.” 

It was an eventful day for all parties concerned. 
At its close, Lady Theobald found herself in an 
utterly bewildered and thunder-stricken condi¬ 
tion. And to Mr. Dugald Binnie, more than to 
any one else, her demoralisation was due. That 
gentleman got into the carriage, in rather a 
better humor than usual. 

“ Same man I used to know,” he remarked. 
“ Glad to see him. I knew him as soon as I set 
eyes on him.” 

“ Do you allude to Mr. Burmistone ?” 

“Yes. Had a long talk with him. He’s 
coming to see you, to-morrow. Told him he 
might come myself. Appears he’s taken a fancy 
to Lucia. Wants to talk it over. Suits me 
exactly, and suppose it suits her. Looks as if it 
does. Glad she hasn’t taken a fancy to some 
haw-haw fellow, like that fool, Barold. Girls 
generally do. Burmistone’s worth ten of him.” 
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carriage-window, turned, with an amazed expres- j 
sion. Lady Theobald had received a shock, 
which made nil her manacles rattle. She could 
scarcely support herself under it. 

“ Do I—” she said. “ Am I to understand' 
that Mr. Francis Bnrold does not meet with your 
approval ?” 

Mr. Binnie struck his stick sharply upon the 
floor of the carriage. 

“ Yes, by George!” he said. “ I’ll have 
nothing to do with chaps like that. If she’d 
taken up with him, she’d never have heard from 
me again. Make sure of that.” 

When they reached Oldclough, her ladyship 
followed Lucia to her room. She stood before 
her, arranging the manacles on her wrists, 
nervously. 

“I begin to understand now,” she said. “I 
find I was mistaken in my impressions of Mr. 
Dugald Binnie’s tastes—and in my impressions 
of you. You are to marry Mr. Burmistone. My 
rule is over. Permit me to congratulate you.” 

The tears rose to Lucia’s eyes. 

“Grandmamma,” she said, her voice soft and 
broken, “I think I should have been more 
frank, if—if you had been kinder, sometimes.” 

“ I have done my duty by you,” said my lady. 

Lucia looked at her, pathetically. 

“ I have been ashamed to keep things from 
you,” she hesitated. “And I have often told 
myself that—that it was sly to do it—but I 
could not help it.” 

“I trust,” said my lady, “that you will be 
more candid with Mr. Burmistone.” 

Lucia blushed, guiltily. 


“ I—think I shall, grandmamma,” she said. 

It was the Reverend Alfred Poppleton who 
assisted the Rector of St. James’, to marry Jack 
Belasys and Octavia Bassett; and it was observed 
that he was almost as pale as his surplice. 

Stowbridge had never seen such a wedding, or 
such a bride as Octavia.' It was even admitted, 
that Jack Belasys was a singularly handsome 
fellow; and had a dashing, adventurous air, 
which carried all before it. There was a rumor, 
that lie owned silver mines himself, and had even 
done something in diamonds, in Brazil, where he 
had spent the last two years. At all events, it 
was ascertained beyond doubt, that being at last 
a married woman, and entitled to splendor of the 
kind, Octavia would not lack them. Her present 
to Lucia, who was one of her bridesmaids, 
dazzled all beholders. 

When she was borne away by the train, with 
her father and husband, and Miss Belinda, whose 
bonnet-strings were bedewed with tears, the 
Reverend Alfred Poppleton was the last man 
who shook hands with her. He held in his hand 
a large bouquet, which Octavia herself had given 
him out of her abundance. “ Stowbridge will 
miss you, Miss—Mrs. Belasys,” he faltered. “I 
—I shall miss you. Perhaps, we—may even 
meet again. I have thought that, perhaps, I 
should like to go to America.” 

And as the train puffed out of the station, and 
disappeared, he stood motionless for several sec¬ 
onds ; and a large and brilliant drop of moisture 
appeared on the calyx of the lily, which formed 
tho centre-piece of his large bouquet. 

[the end.] 


AFTER THE FUNERAL 

BY CARBIE F. L. 


Tnrr trouble me no more 
Those sweet, bluo, asking eyes, 

Wliat need hath she of human love? 

Safe—safe—tn Paradise, 

Whore lore unstinted, looks on her, 

From tender angel's eyes. 

The soft, whlto, clinging hand. 

Shall trouble me no more; 

She hath no need of human help, 

Safe on the shining shore, 

** Ho leadeth her” ’neath heavenly palms 
To rest for evermore. 

I delved ’mid books to solve 
All earth's great mysteries, 

I said her mind can never soar 
To lofty themes like these. 

Fool that I was!—now plain to her 
Are Heaven's great mysteries. 


No more no more—no more— 

Shall soft, beseeching look, 

Come with a mute appeal for love, 
Between me and my book. 

Shy, helpful ways, I scorned to praise 
By grateful word or look. 

I sit and dream alone. 

Bat not of subjects vast, 

In pain my spirit gropes adown 
Tho dark halls of the Past, 

For memories of the heart I starved 
Until it broke at last. 

No more, oh! gentle heart. 

Shall any grief be thine, 

Thy way is where the radiant heights 
Of moms eternal shine, 

Unfading light enfolds thee now, 

The shadowed ways ore mine. 
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BY MRS. T. 

41 I put on my things and came right down 
as soon as ever I heard of it.” 

Mrs. Blymer did not even close the door after 
her, but sank down in an arm-chair, and began 
rocking and fanning herself vigorously. 

Her sister, Mrs. Stott, had on a large, white 
cooking apron, and was sifting flour. She looked 
op and asked: 

44 Heard of what?” 

44 Why, about Elizabeth, of course,” irritably. 

44 Oh, about her and Joshua—yes,” said Mrs. 
Stott, with a smile, 44 1 know something about 
that myself. He is a well-to-do young man, has 
good prospects, and I am glad it is all settled, if 
that’s what you’ve come for—” 

44 Well, it isn’t what I’ve come for,” interrupt¬ 
ing; 44 and it isn’t her and Joshua—no/” very 
emphatically. 44 But it is all settled, and if you’re 
glad, why I’m not; and all I’ve got to say is, 
that you are as odd as she is.” 

44 Dear me—who is it then ?” 

44 Old Mr. Wrexham.” 

Mrs. Stott had just put a pan of bread sponge, 
well covered up, in the chair by her; and now 
she almost sat down upon it, in her excitement; 
but immediately sprang up, exclaiming, as she 
looked down on the chair, ruefully: 

44 I declare, Hannah, I am as limp as that dish- 
towel. You could knock me down with your 
little finger. See what I’ve done now. What 
does make you joke so ?” 

44 You must have powerful yeast then, if you 
think it will raise you,” said her sister, laughing; 
for she knew Mrs. Stott was sensitive as to her 
weight. Then she went on. 

44 1 am not joking. I wish, in all conscience, I 
were. But the sting of my news is, that it is 
perfectly, and dreadfully , true.” 

44 Now,” said Mrs. Stott, sitting down, energet¬ 
ically, and this time choosing a more appropriate 
cushion, facing her sister, 44 Elizabeth is the 
youngest of our family, and we have had the care 
of her a good many years. She is a lit tle peculiar 
in her notions; but what is for her interest is for 
ours; and if you’ve anything to communicate 
concerning her future prospects, do come to the 
point, at once. I am ready to hear it.” 

44 The point is this then. She is engaged to 
marry old Mr. Wrexham, who is fifty years, if he is 
a day ; and has a half-dozen children, at least.” 


M . BEALL. 

44 We must stop it! A man old enough to be her 
father I There’s a law to prevent it, or ought to 
be—” 

44 Law and fiddlesticks!” interrupted Mrs. 
Blymer, 44 haven’t you known Elizabeth Johnston 
twenty-five years ? Isn’t she just as determined 
a stick as ever grew ? Hasn’t she a mighty spirit 
of independence ? Won’t she have her own way ? 
You say one word against this, and it will be 
like throwing a stone into the mill-race: the 
waters will seethe, and foam, and boil, and bubble 
right over it, till it is borne away She knows 
our minds, and will come to neither of us for 
sympathy, or congratulations, I warrant you.” 

44 Such an absurd match,” murmured Mrs. 
Stott. 

44 Absurd, it is preposterous 1 She admits, 
too, that, as a general rule, people of nearly 
equal age ought to marry. But she says she is 
older than her years : that very young men seem 
frivolous to her: and that Mr. Wrexham is young 
in heart, and has, besides, that stability of 
character, without which she could not look up / 
to, and love, any man.” * 

44 The girl talks like a fool.” 

“ More than that, she says love of this kind, 
her kind, you know, is the highest and noblest. 
She was never like any one else, she was always 
odd. She must e’en 4 gang her ain gait.’ The fact 
is, the helplessness of those poor, motherless chil¬ 
dren—Mr. Wrexham has half-a-dozen, at least— 
has touched her weak little heart. It is pity for 
them, a sense of duty, quite as much as what 
she calls love—” 

44 She always said her children must be ready¬ 
made for her; and they will * be, with a 
vengeance : why, there’s some must be nearly as 
old as she,” snapped the other sister. 

44 And to think of all the offers she’s had; 
Topliff, the store-keeper; and Reeder; and 
Joshua Jones, who’ll bo a rich man.” 

44 Yes, and this Wrexham is poor, and has 
gray hair. She must be crazy.” 

44 Well, she will come to her senses, I’m 
thinking, after she is married—and that’s one 
good thing—with all that family on her hands,” 
said Mrs. Blymer, who had but one child 
herself, and as usual made more fuss about that 
than her neighbor did for thirteen. 

Let us now transfer the scene, eisrht years 
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later, to the house opposite Mr. Wrexham’s. 
Two neighbors have met, for an afternoon tea, 
and their talk is naturally about their acquaint¬ 
ances. 

“I saw,’* said one, “ Mrs. Wrexham, as I 
came past. She has returned so soon. What an 
energetic woman she is !” 

“The smartest, I think, I have ever known, 
without any exception. How much good she 
has done, in that family.’* 

“Yes, she has been the right woman in the 
right place. I wonder if her sisters ever became 
reconciled to the marriage. They were Btrongly 
opposed to it, you know, for Mr. Wrexham was 
ever so much older than she was.” 

“ Oh, yes: they are on the best of terms now. 
They have sense enough to see how well she fills 
so responsible a situation. Half the marriages 
made come from mere youth and propinquity; and 
too many turn out badly in consequence. Her’s 
was founded on real esteem, the most solid basis 
for lasting love. She could not have found a 
more useful sphere, or hardly one where she 
could have accomplished so much good. It was 
refreshing to go into that house, after she came 
there, for it had such a neglected appearance 
before; the children were getting unmanageable, 
and Mr. Wrexham was having a hard time of it. 
But his new wife had a genius for governing, 
quietly and wisely: everything seemed to find 
its place, on her approach, and to resolve itself to 
rights. Then, too, her rule has always been 


through love, not fear. The children adore her, 
from Jack down to the youngest girl.” 

“ She has been such a mother to them, since 
their father died, a year ago. Sarah told me she 
found her crying over a note-book, in which he 
had put down, under the date of the day before 
his death, 4 Elizabeth gave me a pair of slippers 
to-day, on our wedding anniversary, which she 
never forgets to commemorate. One of the best 
wives God ever blest man with.' She said her 
mother took so much comfort, in the thought 
that she had made him happy.” 

“ And not only did he, but all of them, hare 
cause to bless her. People wonder how she 
could have chosen such a hard lot for herself; 
but, after all, some might well envy it. A good 
deal of what is called love is only selfishness. 
This was love of a higher and purer order. And 
she has her reward. Think of the devotion with 
which she is regarded. Think of the good work 
she has wrought, in bringing up such a family, 
and making them valuable and Christian 
members of society. It is a work extending 
into Eternity itself. It is, as she herself said, 
the noblest and highest kind of love; because it 
is a love involving self-sacrifice. For my part, I 
am thankful that there are some people, who, 
not looking only for their own ease, and honor, 
and social advancement in life, have independence 
of character, and Christian heroism, enough, to 
accept some of the sterner duties of our lot, 
even at the risk of being called 4 Odd V ” 


OUB BABY. 

BY ALICE D. LIND8LEY. 


In the cosy nursery 
Lives a little boy, 

Igamma’s dearest treasure, 
Papa's pride and Joy. 

Pure as a lily, 

Sweet as a rose; 

Oh! how we love our boy, 

Only Baby knows. 

Early in the morning, 

At the peep of day, 

I hoar my birdie’s voice, 
Trying hard to say, 

44 Please, mamma, take me, 

I’ve been good so long, 

I want to hear you sing 
’Nother pretty song.” 

Who but a mother 
Knows a mother’s fears? 
Who but a mother can 
Watch our childhood's years, 


With a love so tender, 

Sacred, pure and sweet. 

Who can smooth the path so well 
For the little feet ? 

Oh, my darling baby! 

Can it ever be 
That this face, so dimpled, 

Care and pain will see? 

Must these .dainty fingers 
Brown and wrinkled grow? 
Must these tender feet, alone, 
Through the cold world go ? 

Once I was a baby, 

Fair and sweet as this, 
Sheltered in my mother's arms, 
Felt her loving kiss. 

With Him who has loved me 
All these long, long years, 

I can trust my darling hoy, 
Hushed be all my fears. 
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BT ELLA WHEELER. 


“ You are standing on dangerous ground.” 

Gracia Garnhart turned, and looked full into 
the eyes of Walter Brown, one of her oldest and 
truest friends; but, as she well knew, not a lover. 

She was a brilliant woman, whose personal 
charms were made doubly and trebly alluring, 
by that subtle, seductive charm that the world 
finds so difficult to explain, bo impossible to 
resist. When any woman realizes that she 
possesses this most dangerous power, she needs 
to tremble and be afraid; and, with renewed 
fervor, pray God to lead her not into temptation, 
but enable her to use her influence for good. 

But Gracia Garnhart did not pray. She only 
exulted, in the blind conceit of youth, and while 
she scorned the name of flirt or coquette, she could 
not resist the temptation to experiment with this 
fascinating element in her nature. 

Walter Brown had watched her course. At 
length, however, he had felt a sense of temporary 
relief. After numerous “experiments,” which 
resulted in as many rejected suitors, came 
Donald Craig, who pleased my lady’s fancy, and 
won her promise of marriage. 

But, to-night, at his aunt’s, Walter Brown had 
been filled with distressed wonder, at some 
things in Gracia Garnhart’s demeanor. 

Among the guests was an author—one of the 
comets who shoot so suddenly into the literary 
firmanent at times. He was just in the blaze of 
his splendor now, and the object of universal 
attention and discussion. He was a man past 
thirty-five, this Bruce Hamon, with a classic, 
cold face, and corresponding demeanor. A fine 
conversationalist, and a better listener; a man 
of artistic taste; And much sought after in 
society. There was a Mrs. Hamon, somewhere 
in the background—an invalid, who rarely left 
her room, but who so loved and trusted her 
gifted husband, she would not consent to his 
giving up the society he so adorned, and 
immuring himself in her sick-room. 

Gracia Garnhart had never met him until 
to-night. She had been talking with him, and 
he had just turned to obey some summons of 
his hostess, when Walter Brown spoke. 

“ You are standing on dangerous ground.” 

The flush that rose slowly to her face, as she 
looked in his eyes, assured Walter that he was 
already understood. 


But she answered with a query. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You know, I think,” he said, gravely, “you 
were just now wondering in your heart secretly, 
if Bruce Hamon were a free man, whether or not 
he would yield to the power of your fascinations, 
were you not?” 

She hesitated a moment; then looked him 
bravely in the eyes. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I was wondering just that.” 

“ I knew it; and so I said you were on danger¬ 
ous ground. Be careful that the old love of 
experimenting does not seize you again. The 
passions of men are dangerous things to trifle 
with, Gracia; and Donald Craig is too noble a man 
for you to wound—or lose.” 

She laughed, lightly. 

“You make a serious matter out of an unex¬ 
pressed thought,” she said. 

A partner claimed Gracia for the German, just 
then, and she left Walter. 

Alone in her room, that night, she remembered 
all he had said; and one expression recurred, 
again and again. 

“ Donald Craig is too noble a man to wound, 
or lone .” Did Walter Brown suppose her lover 
held by so slender a thread, that one unwise or 
even cruel action on her part would sever it? 
She might wound Donald Craig again and again, 
but she could not lose him. He loved her too 
well for that. And she loved him too well to wish 
to wound him. 

When Bruce Hamon called, a day or two later, 
to ask for a book of which she had spoken, she 
felt her eye brighten and her veins pulse with the 
old life again. As it happened, Donald Craig was 
present during the call, and watched Gracia with 
quiet, observant eyes. Watched Bruce Hamon, 
too, as ho listened to her easy flow of language. 

“ Hamon is interested in you,” he said to her, 
after the door had closed behind her caller. “ I 
never^knew him to show as much pleasure as he 
did just now—he is usually so cold and impassive. 
I enjoy having you appreciated by men of talent 
and brain, Gracia; but be careful!” 

So he, too, was warning her. It nettled her to 
be so watched. It flattered her, too, to be admired 
by such a man as Hamon. She endeavored to 
please him, whenever they met; and, of course, 
Fate had it they were always meeting after that. 
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The uneasiness betrayed by Walter Brown and > given to gossip, both quick to put the worst 
her lover, whenever she mentioned Bruce j construction possible on all actions. 

Hamon both amused, and vexed her. What j Gracia sought her friends quietly, called her 
right had they to criticize her actions, or suppose ; carriage, and was taken home, to pass a night of 
her incapable of judging when she had reached j tearless horror, and useless remorse, 
the limits of prudence? And it was so gratify- { The next day, the scene in the conservatory 
ing to see the spell of her charm work on such a ] was noised over the whole town. Her uncle 
man as Bruce Hamon. She could actually trill > came home, white and trembling. 
him across a room to her! If he stood, talking > “ I would rather see you dead,” he said, “and 

with no matter whom, without turning her head, > lying beside your mother, than to have your name 
she could bring him to her side. And she had in every mouth, as I have heard it, to-day. Truth 
seen his cold face flush, and his eyes burn, once, i or no truth, you have not been blameless in this 
when he touched her hand by accident. lie j affair. If Hamon ’9 wife hears it, it will kill her.” 
was not openly attentive. She was prudent, ! Of course the reports were miserably exagger¬ 
ated did nothing to call down public censure, j ated. “ She had been seen in Hamon’s arms.” 
She only meant, in a quiet way, to see what > “ She had been heard to promise to elope •with 
influence she had over such a man as Hamon ; \ him,” etc., etc., and then all the tales of her 
to see what this power would do with a man who > past flirtations and “ experiments” were dragged 
was seemingly all brain, and mind, and with but j into discussion, and condemned. Rejected 
little physical life. People called it animal \ suitors came to the front, with slurs and 
magnetism, but she believed there was something inuendoes they had not dared utter, while society 
behind that: it might be animal magnetism that j smiled upon the unattainable object of their re¬ 
made men seek to woo her, and made women and j gard ; but which they were glad to vent their rage 
children love her; but it could not be that alone • and malice in, now that she was frowned upon, 
which made a man like Hamon—intellectually j All these things reached her ears, one way and 
her superior, and devoid of all active physical \ another, and were more cruelly torturing than a 
life—so almost a slave to her will. AVhat was it \ thousand deaths. 

then, and what could it not do? The desire to j There came, a week after the dSnofiement, a note 
investigate took complete hold upon her. And, \ from Donald Craig. He had not been near her 
of course, the dtno&ejnent came. j all this time. 

It was at Mrs. Avis’ soirte. Gracia had danced S “ I have remained away from you,” he wrote, 
once, with Hamon. She never danced more < “trying to decide what to do. I have decided, 
than once with him, for fear of comment. They < Yet I dare not come to you, and talk to you of 
passed near the conservatory door, and he led \ my decision, because if I do, the spell you 
her in. She never knew how it happened. Her > exercise over all human beings may cause me to 
hand touched his, and before she could speak, j waver, and I know I should regret it all my life, 
he caught both hands, and covered them with j if I uid waver. I asked a girl of stainless repu- 
kisses. She tried to draw them away, but his tation to be my wife. I warned you, when 
hold was like a vice. \ Bruce Hamon made his first call, to be careful. 

“My God,” he cried, “you craze me. You You disregarded my warning, and while free from 
have tried to make me love you, and you have j actual wrong, you have yourself to thank for a 
succeeded. You have bound me, soul, and blemished reputation. God knows I love you; 
brain, and body— ” j but I cannot bring inyself to make you my wife. 

“Oh! hush—hush!” she cried, pale and 5 And so good-bye, and God keep you from 
horror-stricken. “ Some one is coming—they further folly.” 

will hear. Oh ! let me go.” j In the agony of her desolation, Gracia sent for 

But he was beyond reasoning. He held her j Walter Brown. Ho came at a word. “ I wanted 
hands, fiercely. \ to come before,” he said, “ but feared you would 

“ I do not care who comes, or who hea^,” he not sec me. I can do nothing for you, only to 
said, in a low, passionless tone, that made her J tell you I do not believe the stories in circulation.” 
blood cold. “You shall hear, how I love you. j “Where is Bruce Hamon?” she queried. 

I would sell my soul for you.” > “ Gone abroad, with his wife—the best thing 

She wrenched her hands from him, with a j he could do.” 
violent effort, but not before two people had j “ Well, I must go away, Walter; and I want to 
entered the conservatory—two people, whose j talk to you about it. I have friends in the West, 
faces told that they had seen her position, and j I think I will go to them; for life here is worse 
heard his words. A man and a woman—both j than death.” 
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“Yes, I would go,” he said; “but not yet. J 
Wait a year, until this talk has blown over a little. 
If you go now, the slander will follow you, and 
kill you socially in any place you go to.” 

She looked at him with eyes of speechless 
agony. 

“ Do you think I can ever live it dowp?” she 
asked. 

He looked away, and hesitated. “ Not— 
wholly,” he said. “ But by years ef faultless 
living, and of rigid behavior, you can build up a 
new name and life for yourself. You will find it 
hard, slow work. You must be ever watchful, 
and never allow yourself to forget your burden 
for a moment. Never permit your fine spirits to 
overflow, or your love of admiration to lead you 
to even familiar gaiety with gentlemen. If you 
do, and this scandal follows you, as it will in 
time, people will quote even your innocent 
mirtkfulness against you. You must put away 
the old self, and make a new woman; one the 
world cannot harshly criticise.” 

“ It is a bitter penalty to pay for a momentary 
folly,” she said. 

“ Very bitter,” he answered. “ But God 
measures it out, according to our disregard of his 
gifts. You had youth, beauty, brain, position, 
love, to content you. You ignored them all, to 
gratify a foolish fancy that was wrong. If you 
had been a servant girl, your penalty would have 
been less bitter and severe, for fewer tongues 
would have cried you down—more excuse would 
have been offered for your folly. Noblesse oblige, 
is a true phrase, Gracia.” 

It was a long, long year; but the end came at 
last, and Gracia went to Homerville, a thrifty 
western town, to make her home with distant 
relatives. 

She had fine musical talents, and put them to 
use. Before many months had passed away, she 
was known to all Homerville, as a fine instructor 
and brilliant performer, and her time was fully 
occupied. She was sought after socially, too, for 
Homerville, like most western towns, was alive 
with gaiety; and her beauty, and air, and accom¬ 
plishments, attracted young and old. But she 
firmly adjured society; and the studied grave 
coldness of her manner, soon discouraged her 
masculine admirers. She was so sweet and gentle, 
however, that all admired from a distance, what 
they dared not approach: and before a year had 
gone by, Gracia Garnhart’s name was a synonym 
for all that was nobly good and womanly sweet. 
The same mystic charm, that had blemished her 
life by its uncontrolled force, worked in a subtler 
way^aow, and won her friends with young and 
old. And, gradually she found rest from her 


remorse and sorrow, and gained happiness and 
content in her new life and duties. Yet the 
starved heart cried out for more, day and night, 
as hearts will. 

She had been a resident of Homerville for three 
years, when among her pupils came Cressie 
Magoon, an only child of worshipping parents, a 
marvellous beauty; and possessed of a rare and 
almost angelic nature; she crept into Gracia’s 
hungry heart, as a sunbeam creeps into and 
warms a rose long hidden in shadow. 

As for Cressie, she gave her friend and teacher, 
the worshipping adoration of a young heart just 
blooming into womanhood—and yielded wholly 
to the magnetic charm, which older and stronger 
people had found so irresistible. 

The parents noted this intense strength of 
affection, and were rejoiced. 

“ I am so glad Cressie loves you as she does,” 
the mother had, one day, said to Gracia, “A 
girl like Cressie, warm, romantic, full of ideality 
and affection, must form some attachment, outside 
of her own family, to feed her expanding heart 
upon. Out of all the world, I would have chosen 
a woman like you, Miss Garnhart, to mould my 
child’s character.” 

Gracia listened, as if each word were a blow. 
She worthy to influence an angelic girl? She 
worthy to mould her character—she, whose 
reputation had been so terribly blackened, 
whose folly had brought such awful conse¬ 
quences ? 0, was there to be no end to her pun¬ 

ishment? After that, the thought was with her 
night and day—the fear, that Cressie or her 
parents would hear that old scandal, and that 
this beautiful girl, whose love and trust were 
like manna to a starving pilgrim, would be 
taken out of her life. * The more the fear haunted 
her, the moi^ intense her love seemed to grow 
| for Cressie; and as she held the beautiful head 
| upon her breast, and looked into the dark, 

| spiritual eyes, and saw the white soul shining 
J up, “like a flower in a brook,” her heart almost 
| died within her. Oh, how immeasurable the 
| distance was between them! how ignorant this 

I fair creature was of the existence of such evil in 
the world, as she herself had wrought! How 
she would shrink from her, if she knew the 
story of her past! And then it would seem to 
her that she would willingly die, the most awful 
of deaths, if she could go back, and be, for one 
day, ns innocent of all wrong, os spotless in 
record, as Cressie Magoon. 

Gracia Garnhart had known and loved Cressie 
Magoon for two years, before the fear that 
haunted her life was realized. Cressie was 
eighteen now, and Gracia twenty-six. One May, 
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in all the beauty of promise, and crowned with 
violets—the other August, rich with realization, 
and with her roses rain-soaked, and drooping 
fVom too fierce sunlight. 

It would have afforded a student of human 
nature a rare and strange study, to have 
witnessed the parting of those two, when 
Cressie went east to visit friends, with her 
mother. Her almost frantic grief, her clinging 
arms, and tender caresses, awoke such passionate 
love and sorrow in Gracia’s heart, that it seemed 
to her a living portion of herself was going 
frgm her. And during her absence, the days 
hod less of sunlight, the skies less of blue, the 
birds less of song. Oh, what if this girl had 
gone from her life forever, instead of for six 
weeks? What if her love and trust were taken, 
instead of simply her physical presence ? . The 
loss of Donald Craig was not more bitter than 
this would be. 

But the weeks wore away, and Cressie 
returned. Gracia called, the following day. 
But only Mrs. Magoon appeared, in answer to 
her card. Mrs. Magoon, cold and distant. 

“ Miss Cressie will not come down to meet 
you,” she said, barely touching the outstretched 
hand. “Miss Garnhart,” she added, “I feel it 
but justice to say to you, that I have heard the 
story of your past life, and that I no longer 
consider you the appropriate companion of a girl 
like Cressie. I assure you I shall not use my 
knowledge against you—go on, and heaven speed 
you in the right way I believe you are in. But 
I do not like to have your name coupled with 
Cressie’s constantly; for, to those who know of 
your past, it will cast a reflection upon my spotless 
child’s fair fame. We will be friends still—but 
I desire the intimacy between you two to cease.” 

“You shall be obeyed,” was Gracia’s only 
response, as she passed slowly out. 

That night, there was a low tap on her door, 
just after nightfall. Opening it, she saw Cressie, 
pale and tear-stained. 

“ I ran away,” she cried, “and I would have 
come sooner, if I could. Oh, Miss Gracia I they 
have told me cruel lies about you, and they say 
I must never be seen with you any more, or 
people will think me like you 1 As if I would 
care what people thought of me, so long as I was 
with you—you, who are so good and grand ! I 
do not believe one word of their lies, Gracia, and 
I came to tell you so! to tell you that I love you, 
better than all the world beside, and that no one 
but yourself could make me believe ill of you. 
I would leave everybody, and go to the ends of 
the earth with you, if you asked me.” 

She threw herself, sobbing wildly, into Gracia’s 


arms, clinging there convulsively. As Gracia 
stood, with her beautiful burden, a fierce struggle 
took place in her heart. 

She well knew the power, terrible in its inten¬ 
sity, that she possessed over this girl. She knew 
Cressie’8 words were not idle ones—knew she 
would leave all and follow her, if she bade her 
do so. Gracia was the magnet, Cressie the 
needle, that could not resist the subtle force 
that drew • her, body and soul. She was so 
starved for love. All these long terrible years 
of remorse and penitence had been years of 
actual starvation. Brain and body had been 
satisfied with labor, and the soul busy with its 
upward growth, but the heart had hungered, 
feeding only on crumbs. When this girl had 
come to feed and fill it, and now should she let 
her go? Should she not take her at her word, 
and go away with her, out into a new world, 
where, under a new name, she could guard her 
fame from any reflected tarnish, And where she 
could build again a new life and be happy ? and 
would it not be a cruel triumph over the mother, 
who had striven to deprive her of her one com¬ 
fort on earth ? With Cressie by her, she could 
always be content and happy, and she could 
support both, with her labors and talents. Only 
for a moment the temptation assailed her, and 
then she put it away. Put it away, with the 
clinging arms of Cressie, as she said, softly, 
“My darling, I thank yon for your belief and 
love. But your mother is right—you must not 
be so much with me, for the tales you have 
heard are true; I have been what the world 
calls a flirt, and what I pray God you may 
never be. I was reckless and vain, and a dread¬ 
ful scandal resulted. Because of that scandal, 
which I can never wholly outlive, you must not 
be my companion, but only my friend, hereafter.” 

She saw, by the white, scared look in Cressie’s 
face, that her words had made an impression. 
And the look was more terrible to her than a 
blow. She kissed her hand, and gently pushed 
her toward the door. “Go,” she said, “and 
only come to me when your mother accompanies 
you, Cressie. I shall always love you, no matter 
if 1 never see you.” 

And she shut the door, and sat down in her 
room, more utterly alone than she had ever been 
in all her life before. 

Just one month later, she was invited to the 
Magoons’ to tea. Mrs. Magoon had no wish to 
injure her former friend, by any too marked 
coldness of manner. She only desired to do 
what she believed right and just; and it was a 
hard place to stand in, and. decide justly to^oth 
daughter and friend. 
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Gracia accepted the invitation, glad of any 
opportunity to see Cressie. The bell rang—a 
servant ushered in a gentleman. Mrs. Magoon 
rose, with an exclamation of pleased surprise. 
Cressie flushed, and her eyelids fluttered down. 

“ 1 am here on business, and could not refrain 
from calling," said the gentleman; “though I 
wrote, only yesterday, that I should not come 
until a month later.'’ 

Mrs. Magoon turned t q present Gracia; but 
she rose calmly. 

“ I believe we need no introduction,” she said. 
“Mr. Craig and I are already known to each 
other.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Magoon; and the re¬ 
straint, in either face, told its own story. 

Mrs. Magoon adroitly drew Gracia into another 
room, to look at some pictures, and left Donald 
Craig alone with Cressie. “Mr. Craig met us, 
last summer,” she said, “and has frequently 
written to Cressie since. He appears pleased with 
her, and I hope she may reciprocate. He seems 
a noble fellow.” 

“He is,” assented Gracia. “You could desire 
nothing for your daughter that he do$s not pos¬ 
sess—character, appearance, money, position.” 

“You knew him well once?” queried Mrs. 
Magoon, watching her face. 

“Very well,” Gracia answered, and turned 
away. Was there never to be an end to torture 
for her? 

Donald Craig remained a week in Homerville. 
The last day of his stay, he asked Cressie to be his 
wife. “I have your mother’s consent,” he said. 

“ But you have not mine,” she answered. “ I 
will never be your wife, Donald Craig.” 

“Why?” he queried. “At least, you must 
tell me why.” 


“Because I cannot love a man who ever 
wounded the heart of the dearest friend I have 
in the world—Gracia Garnhart.” 

“ How do you knew I ever wounded her?” he 
asked, wonderingly. 

“Because your face told me, the night you 
met her here. No donbt you did right. I do 
not blame you, yet all the same, so great is my 
love for her, I could not love any one who had 
ever hurt or wounded her in any way. No, I 
can never be your wife.” 

A month later, Gracia visited her old home. 
She knew she could not bear any more pain, than 
had already come to her, and she felt the need of 
a change. There she met Donald Craig again. 
One day, he said to her: 

“ Gracia, let us forget all that miserable past, 
and begin anew. You are far more beautiful 
than ever, Gracia; your face is glorified; my 
heart goes out to you with a love stronger than 
of old. Will you be my wife, Gracia?” 

“ You are too late,” she said. “ I have given 
my heart and hand to Walter Brown. I shall 
marry him very soon.” 

“ Do you love him?” 

“Yes, with all my soul. I think I always 
loved him, and to him I owe all I am. He 
helped me bear my terrible past—he will help 
me enjoy the future I shall make for myself. I 
am sorry for you, Donald.” 

In her beautiful home, the honored wife of 
wealthy and influential Walter Brown, no more 
frequent guest is royally entertained by Gracia, 
than sweet Cressie Magoon. The old, miserable 
scandal is in a measure lived down, and only at 
times floats back on the winds of gossip, to 
wound and lacerate a heart, that paid in burning 
blood-drops, for its dangerous experiment. 


JUNE. 


BY TAXNY DRISCOLL. 


Pa tv as a babyVbrow 
In death’s repose— 

Pure, and fragile, and cold, 
My snow-white rose. 

Crimson and passion-warm 
As a maiden’s cheek 
Pressed by a lover’s lips— 
Ah! who conld speak ? 

Pink, and riant, and free 
As a child's glad dream; 


Blooming by porch and wall, 

And wandferiug stream. 

Yellow, and amber, and gold, 

My gypsies slim, 

Crown'd with son beams bright 
That naught can dim. 

Oh, Jane of the calm white brow I 
And sweet, grave lips I 
My love nor frost nor snow 
Gan e’er eclipse. 
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BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1879, by Miss Ann SUpbens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

OONT1XUSD FROM PASS 387. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The wife of Asher Vance had not fainted; 
yet, but for a chair, that stood near, she would 
have fallen. 

She turned her wild eyes upon Prime, with a 
pathos of longing that touched even his blunted 
sympathies- 

“Speak!” said Vance, leaning one hand 
on the table; for he, too, was trembling, from 
head to foot. “ Can you not see that suspense is 
killing her? Let us have your news, at once, 
be it good or evil.” 

“ It is a little of both,” answered Prime, so 
well pleased with the situation, that he could 
not resist the pleasure of continuing it. 

“Then—then my child is not dead?” cried 
the mother, striving to sit upright, and grasping 
the arms of her chair with both shaking hands. 
“She is alive? You came to tell us that—” 

“Alive,” he repeated; “certainly—certainly, 
it is to be hoped so.” 

“ Then you do not know. You came to us, 
like all the rest, with conjectures.” said Vance, 
and a flash of anger shot through the wistfal 
hope in his eyes. “This is a cruelty we will 
not submit to. It tortures me—it is killing my 
wife.” 

Prime glanced at the lady, and satisfied that 
the scene had reached its climax, deigned to speak 
more clearly. 

“ Of course, when I said that your little 
heiress was alive, I meant it. Gentlemen of my 
position are not apt to assert what they do not 
know. I come to this house as a benefactor, 
a friend of the family. What else could tempt 
a gentleman of my position, to present himself 
before you? Yes, I do bring news.” 

“Oh! speak—in mercy, tell us what it is,” 
pleaded the poor mother.. 

“ News that should make your heart leap with 
gratitude to tlje man who brings it,” continued 
Prime. “ Madam, your child is alive 1” 

“ Alive and well I” 

“And well—yes, I can venture to say—and 
well.” 

“You know this—you are sure of it?” 

“ Yes, I am sure of it—” 

( 454 ) 


“ Then, you have seen her—you know where 
she is,” cried the lady, starting up and seizing 
Prime by the arm. “ You have seen her.” 

The roan winced a little, for those delicate 
fingers seemed to clasp his flesh like a vice. 

“ Yes, lady, I have seen her; only a few days 
ago she was in these arms.” 

“ You saw her—you held her in those arms— 
she looked into your thee with her eyes—those 
so ft, beautiful eyes ? Oh, tell me, tell me! 
j Were thqjr heavy with crying? Did she look 
hungry ? Had she grown thin with pining for 
\ her mother? Man—man ! Have you no heart? 

I Why don’t you tell us everything?** 

“ How can I, lady, when the next word will 
I be a disappointment?” said Prime, really 
| touched; for he had all the elements of an actor 
i in him and could feel through the imagination, 
when he was as hard as flint in fact. 

The lady drew bock, and her face suddenly 
: became cold and white under her tears. 

“ Then you have come to mock us.” 

“This is the work of a fiend,” cried the 
husband, dashing Prime’s arm from the relaxed 
hold of his wife. “ No more of this—go!” 

Prime again drew himself up to a lofty 
position, thrust one band into the bosom of his 
ooat, and put on an injured look. 

“ I can make allowances, Mr. Vance—no one 
]: appreciates your painful position more than I do; 

| but for that, my pride as a gentleman and a 
landholder, would compel me to take you at 
your word; but I have been a father !** 

“ Then have some mercy on one who has lost 
an only child, dearer to him than life itself,” 
answered Vance, hoarse with emotion. “ For a 
moment,. I did think that you might have 
something to tell us.” 

“And so I have. Your child is alive—well 
in health, I hope; a few days ago, I might have 
placed her in the arms of this weeping lady; 
but, while I was preparing to bring her here, the 
same vile creature who stole her from you, 
escaped with the little one. I followed her to 
Southampton, from thence to Liverpool, but was 
too late. Both the little lady and her kidnap- 
J per had set sail.” 
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“ Set saiL You know this—in what ship ? > 
With whom?” questioned Vance. 

“ That I cannot toil you. Several emigrant \ 
ships went out that day. One for Australia, one 
for New York, and another for Canada. I could 
not make sure of the vessel she went in; but I 
would have followed the one for Australia, but 
that just then, I was not prepared with money 
for so long a voyage.” \ 

44 Then you really know nothing?” j 

44 Yes, one thing of a dead certainty. Your 
child and the woman who stole her, will land in > 
one of these places, probably in Australia.” 

44 We will seek her there. Oh 1 Asher, let us j 
set forth at once!” cried the lady, starting to her j 
feet. 44 Though she is taken to the ends of the 
earth our love will find her out.” S 

44 My poor Laura, my dear wife. We can do 
nothing on such information os this. As yet j 
we have not a particle of proof.” j 

Prime here interposed. | 

44 Because your reception has been oold, suspi- j 
cious, almost repellent, to a warm hearted man \ 
like myself. I pitied you, sir, and above all, this j 
lady. Your character for benevolence had reached J 
me. There is a brotherhood in charity that 
renders conventional introductions unnecessary. 

I, too, had been the father of a lovely child, and 
lost her—not as your darling has been taken, 
leaving room for hope—but forever and ever. 
Mine is an absolute bereavement. To me there 
is but one ray of consolation: I know where my 
darling angel is.” 

Here Mr. Prime thrust his hand tremulously 
through the opening in his coat, drew out his 
handkerchief, and pressed it to his face, struggling 
against the unmanly sobs that heaved his bosom, j 
The husband and wife exchanged glances of l 
sympathy and distress. She laid her hand gently 
on the man’s arm; but overcome with emotion, 
he turned away, walked to the recess of a window, 
and there strove to conquer the force of his grief. j 
When he came back again, the handkerchief 
was thrust deep into his bosom, and there was a 
flush about his eyes. He made a gesture with his \ 
hands, as if ashamed of the weakness that had j 
oveaeome him. j 

44 1 do not often forget my manhood in this \ 
way,” he said ; 44 but you will forgive it; for it j 
was this unconquerable sympathy that induced j 
me to search for your child, and having attained j 
a certain clue, offer the help thAt no one else can j 
give. I read your advertisement; I heard of * 
your desolation, in fact; without knowing you I .• 
became your friend. Like yourself, I often go j 
among the poor; for a time I have been known : 
to throw off the appearance and habits of myself, 1 


in order to gain the confidence of those I wished 
to help. This is not the first occasion on which 
sympathy has drawn us together. There was a 
time when the impulses of charity led us to the 
same object. Mr. Vance, have you no recollec¬ 
tion of the person who has come to this house 
as a benefactor, who now offers you the right 
hand of fellowship?” 

Vance did not take the extended hand; but 
stood still, doubtful and suspicious, stood gazing 
into the man’s face, half-subdued by his splendid 
acting. 

All at once, he recollected that obscure inn, 
where he hod spent an hour, years ago, in 
London. A memory, that brought surprise and 
amazement, came with it—that of the girl, Myra, 
who lingered in his mind like the picture of some 
wild gypsy creature, whose picture he had looked 
upon and lost. 

Slowly the personalities of the man dawned upon 
him, the pose, the voice, the ornate magnificence of 
address, the shabby gentility, all proved his 
identity with the person he had seen about the 
time of his last interview with the strange girl. 

44 Yes,” he said, 44 1 have seen you before.” 

44 Years ago, when we were both interested in 
the salvation of one poor fellow creature.” 

Prime said this in a low voice, and with a 
certain significance. 

44 This man is speaking of the girl I told you 
of,” Vance said, turning to his wife, with a grave 
smile. 

The lady tried to smile in, return; but her lips 
only trembled. 

44 All our attempts at civilizing the poor thing 
failed,” Baid Prime; “there was nothing to be 
done with her, or that worthless step-father. 
Even I was compelled to abandon them.” 

Vance was silent. Had he been mistaken in 
supposing that this man might be the step-father 
Myra had complained of? Was he altogether 
wrong regarding him ?” 

44 It was your goodness, in behalf of this poor 
child, that interested me in your loss,” said Prime. 
44 1 recognized the name, and being at Ventnor, 
joined in the search. That I was more fortunate 
than others, was leally a manifestation of provi¬ 
dence, that placed a clue in my unworthy hands. 
Only the day before your child was lost, I saw, 
roaming about the beach, a woman whom 1 had 
often seen in the lowest haunts of London—a 
beggar, who usually had a half-starved child 
with her, for whom she pleaded for charity. I 
noticed that the child was changed from time to 
time; and that each one had traces of beauty 
under its disguise of rags—” 

Here Prime paused a moment. 
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“ Go on, go on 1” cried the lady, almost with a j 44 You doubt me—you still hesitate. How can 
shriek of pain, 44 I can bear it, go on!” j I convince you?*’ he said. 

44 Well, when I saw this creature on the Isle of 44 Give us some proof,” answered Vance. 
Wight, I got the idea that she was there for \ 44 Proof—ah 1 there may be something in this, 

some evil purpose. When your child disappeared, I do not know. The woman Bold it, for a few 
and your name was in every ones mouth, 1 \ pennies, on the wharf. That was what tempted 
recognized that you were the man who had so me to buy it from the man of whom I inquired 
generously befriended that poor protegt —” about her. A curious thing—have you ever 

44 But this woman, the person you suspected?” j seen it before ?” 
said Vance, breaking through the torture of this j The lady sprang up, and snatched at the 
long speech. 44 How you found her?” object he took from his pocket—a foreign shell, 

44 Well, I suspected this vagrant. I set a { curiously engraved. The very plaything that 
watch upon the place where she had been j Dora had carried with her Co the beach, on the 
found, more than once; my emissary brought me \ day of her disappearance, 
word that a creature like her had passed along \ 44 It was hers—it was hers,” she said, covering 

the coast-road, with a little girl. This was after j the shell with passionate kisses. 44 She had it 
your little angel was missed. Then I was ceT- j in her hand, when I kissed her the last time, 
tain of the ability to help you. That wretched | I should know it among a thousand. Forgive 

creature is on her way to London, I said. She me—oh, forgive me !” 

must be intercepted. I will myself attend to j Prime smiled, benignly, and put her apology 
this. I, a gentleman of position and culture, \ aside, with a gentle wave of the hand, 
frill, for once, turn detective. Would I hesitate 4 ‘0f oouree, of course,” he said, 44 it was not 
to plunge into any depth of water, to save this j to be expected that you would receive me 
man’s child? Why, then, should I shrink from j without some distrust. In these garments, one 
disguising myself in this threadbare apparel, in \ can hardly expect to be recognized at his worth; 
order to trace out the wretch that has stolen her? j but now—” 

44 This was my course of reasoning; eccentric, 44 Now we recognize all that you have done for 
I admit, but not without its dash of chivalry. J us—oh, sir, can you ever forgive our doubts? 
Well, I put myself on the track of this woman, j How can we prove our gratitude?” 
disguised as you see. I traced her from point 44 By believing in me a little, when I offer to 

to point, along the coast. At every landing- j bring your child back to you, dear lady. I ask 

place of the steamboat, I halted, and watched; j nothing better than that. Surely, you did not 

but she had gained time, and was always ahead suppose it was the reward that brought me here, 

of me. At one remote landing, I saw her and That humiliation, I trust, was spared me.” 
the little one. Then I lost all trace of her, and < Here, Prime turned away, and began to 
much time in searching for the clue again—but j search for the handkerchief in his bosom, 
you are impatient. I feel for you. I fling j “No, no, we did not think of that!” said 
aside details, and you find me in Liverpool, \ Vance, earnestly. 44 How could we? Were it 
standing on the wharf, from which three > ten times as much, you, or any man who brought 

emigrant vessels had sailed, that day. She had l news of our child, would be welcome to it.” 

been seen on that very wharf, with the little girl Prime ceased to feel for his hankerchief, and 
holding to her dress; every one remarked her, j held his breath, listening, keenly, 
because of her wonderful beauty. Yes, ragged, 44 That gives me infinite relief,” he said, after 
and tired, and hungry, as she was, even the 1 drawing a deep sigh. 44 A gentleman of my 
rude men, who were still at work on the wharves, j birth and antecedents, could hardly endure that, 
took notice of her on that account. Do not sob, > Now, my dear sir, and you, my lady, let us 
madam—do not clenoh and unclench your hands, \ discuss this matter quietly. Your lost child is 
with such passionate distress. Your child will now on the ocean—so for, I have tracked her.” 
be found. I pledge my honor, as a gentleman, 44 On the ocean ! Oh, how vast and vague that 
that the little angel shall be found. It is only a is!” said the lady, lifting her eyes to the still 
matter of time.” 1 anxious foce of her husband. 44 How shall we 

44 But in that time she may be starved or—oh, j find her?” 

God help her!—beaten to death. Oh, Asher, “That shall be my part,” answered Prime. 
Asher, is there any truth in this?” “ No one else can accomplish her rescue from the 

The agony oft error and doubt, in that poor! wretched creature who stole her; for I alone, 

mother’s face, touched all of good feeling that j saw her on the island—saw her with the child 

was left in Prime. \ in her arms. The first time was before the 
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alarm was given, and I had no idea that the 
little thing might not be her own offspring.” 

“ Oh, how oould you think that? she a wicked 
vagrant, and my Dora like an angel,” cried the 
mother. 

41 My dear Laura, let ns hear what our good 
friend has to propose,” said Vanee. “ You 
spoke of following the woman; but how ?” 

“ By the shortest route to Australia, my 
dear sir.” 

“ But if she has taken some other course?”, 

“ Then I would make the best of my way to 
New York; and failing to find her there, go on 
to Canada.” 

“But that would take months,” said the lady, 
with an impatient gesture. “ Months that 
would kill us—” 

41 That is better than losing your child 
altogether. Besides, what else can be done?” 

“ Alas, nothing I But this suspense is 
terrible!” 

“ Knowing that, I would have started at once; 
but, as I have been forced to say, one does not 
often travel with money for a long voyage in his 
pocket, and I was forced to come back.” 

“ But that has no significance now,” said Vance. 

Prime smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

41 A little time may be needed,” he said. 

44 Not an hour.” 

44 1 am afraid it would take longer than that, 
for a man who is not quite a millionaire, to raise 
the sum that will be needed.” 

44 That is my consideration. The question of 
time is most important. This wretched woman 
must be met when she lands. I will myself 
follow her.” 

Prime strove to conceal the dismay that fell 
upon him; but, spite of himself, a oloud came 
over his face. 

“And I will go with you,” exclaimed the 
lady, brightening under the thought. 

“That would be almost impossible, and 
certainly hazardous to the guecess of our 
enterprise,” said Prime. 

44 But how could I endure the suspense?” she 
responded, appealing to her husband. 

44 Let me suggest,” Baid Prime, with an ap¬ 
pearance of great interest. 44 Without me, you 
could do nothing; for I alone can identify the wo¬ 
man, and have a perfect remembrance of the child. 
This lady could never endure the rapid traveling 
that will tax the strength of a strong man; to 
remain here alone, a prey to suspense, would kill 
her; and after all, what aid oould she give me? 
Trust this thing with me, and I pledge the honor 
of a gentleman and a land-holder of the realm, 
that your daughter shall be restored to you.” 


Vance looked at his wife. Her pale face was 
full of eager yearning; her eyes flooded with tears. 

“ Could you bear to remain behind, and alone?” 
he questioned. 

“Ohl take me with you—let us both go!” 
she answered, locking her hands in an agony of 
entreaty. 

Vance struggled with himself manfully. A 
desire to start at once, and rescue hiB child from 
the evil power that held her, was strong within 
him; but how could he subject that gentle 
woman to the fatigues of a rude journey, without 
danger to her life—or how could he find the heart 
to leave her to the long misery of expectation, 
such as had already struck the bloom from her 
cheeks, and given that sad heaviness to her eyes. 
Would it not be indeed wiser, if the man who had 
done so much, were allowed to complete his work ? 

“ You are ready to undertake this,” he said to 
Prime, “ with or without me ?” 

“ I am ready to undertake it without you; but 
heaven forbid that I should consent to share the 
hardships of a journey, like this, with my lady 
here, or deprive her for a single hour of your 
care. Trust this whole thing to me, and I pledge 
myself to bring your daughter back Bafe and 
well. I cannot promise as to time; but the 
moment it is possible, she shall be placed in 
her mother’s arms.” 

Still the lady’s eyes were turned wistfully on 
her husband, he reached out his arms, and drew 
her toward him, very tenderly. 

44 You cannot go, love; and I will not leave you. 
This gentleman, who has brought the first real 
intelligence of our little one, must act for us; 
perhaps he may succeed best alone.” 

“ I am sure of it,” said Prime. 

44 But when?” questioned the lady. 

“ This very night, if your husband so wills it, 
lady. But for tbe lack of funds, I should have 
been on the way now.” 

“Ah, that!” said the lady, turning to the table, 
and lilting the lid of a malic bite coffer, loaded 
with gold, she took out a handful of sovereigns, 
and forced them upon him. 

Prime dropped the gold, loosely, into his 
pocket. Vance had been walking up and down, 
and did not observe the transfer. He was 
chafing against the necessities that kept him com¬ 
paratively inactive, while another person was 
entrusted with duties that he would have given 
years of life to undertake. 

'“There must be no delay,” he said, pausing 
suddenly in his walk. 44 When was it these em¬ 
igrant vessels sailed ?” 

Prime gave a date more recent than the actual 
one, for he professed to have come direct from 
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Liverpool, having, in fact, wasted more than 
three days in his vagabond way, before returning 
home. 

Yance went to a desk, and began to write 
rapidly. He asked no questions, and dashed off 
a check, without seeming to care for the amount 
he was so rashly consigning to a stranger. In 
truth, the news this man had brought him, drove 
all thoughts of prudent calculation from his mind; 
and even Prime stared with astonishment, when 
he saw the amount . 

“If more is wanted let me know,” said 
Yance, mistaking the expression of his face. “ I 
have not had time to think how much may be 
required.’* 

“ I have not given it a thought as yet,” was 
the careless answer; “but I trust this search 
will not take me far from the reach of a cable.” 

“ Then we can hear from you—oh, thank the 
good God for that!” said the lady, trembling 
with delight. “ Every day, after you land, wo 
can know what is happening.” 

“Whenever a cable is accessible,” said Prime, 
folding up the check that he had received, with 
fingers that trembled under his eager joy, spite 
of his efforts to retain an appearance of coolness. 
“ But we must lose no time. You shall hear 
fVom me, when I reach Liverpool. Farewell, 
sir. Sweet lady, give me your prayers for 
success.” 

• Vance felt his hand seized with enthusiastic 
warmth. Then Prime was bending over that of 
the lady, till his lips almost touched it, and he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

When Prime returned to the gate-house, that 
evening, he found his wife in a sad state of 
dejection. Indeed, the poor woman had found 
the time pass drearily enough, since Myra’s 
disappearance, and more than once heartily 
wished her back again. She had placed a 
scanty supper on the kitchen table, which she 
was too indolent to draw from the wall, and 
with Zuma in her lap, was feeding the child and 
herself from one plate, rather than wash another, 
though 8he was compelled to fight those two 
little hands—so dirty that you could hardly see 
the dimples—down with her spoon, before she 
was certain of securing a morsel. 

That poor, weak soul had a hard time of it, 
when the little thing had appeased her own 
appetite; for she insisted on performing a 
sprightly war-dance on her lap, and was twisting 
her tawdry cap the wrong side before, when a 
step on the gravel outside made her pause and 
listen. 


“ That’s him. Dad’s come back 1 Now, high- 
led-a-martin, won’t you catch it.” 

True enough, the door opened, and Prime 
came in, swelling with importance, jingling the 
\ gold in his pocket, and absolutely taking a 
dancing-step, as he came toward his wife. 

“ 1—I’m so sorry,” said the woman, always 
ready for the defensive; “but not expecting 
you, I’m afraid you won’t think the supper 
just—” 

“ Hang the supper, my love. What do I care 
for suppers, when I’m swelling all over with a 
sense of fulness? When a gentleman feels 
himself at the top of the heap, which he was 
born to, it’s meat and drink to him. Look here, 
my angel, just feast your beautiful blue eyes 
on that.” 

Here Prime pushed the dishes back from one 
end of the table, threw a portion of the dingy 
cloth over them, seated himself on the cleared 
space, and drew a hand from his pocket 
clenched full of gold. 

“ What do you think of that, Mrs. Prime?” 

“ Are they real, Prime? Are they genuine?” 

“ Real—genuine! Why, Mrs. Prime, what do 
you take me for? Every one genuine gold, 
stamped with the Queen’s head, and mine, by 
Jove, every one of ’em.” 

“Oh, Prime, where did you get them?” 

“From the loveliest woman in the world, if 
she would only keep her cap straight and her boots 
laced. Never mind, my love, one can forgive 
a twist the wrong way, on a night like this; 
besides, we haven’t time to be particular, because 
in an hour we shall set out for London.” 

“ To*London. Oh, Prime!” 

“ Or to America, if you like that best.” 

“ In search of Myra?” 

“ In search of Myra, and of the fortune that 
comes with her. Look here! you can judge 
by this what the reward will be.” . 

The woman puzzled over the check he unfolded, 
a minute or two, then broke into an exclamation 
of glad surprise. 

“ And is this yours ?” 

“ This is what your advice has done for me, 
Mrs. Prime.” 

“ My Henry, only to think that it should 
have been me!” 

“There, there, wo haven’t time to be enthu¬ 
siastic. It is best to quit this place at once; get 
on your most respectable toggery, rig up the 
little girl, and let us be off. I shan’t feel as if 
the money were safe in my pocket, till we clear 
of this place.” 

“ Oh I I’ll hurry—I’ll do my best.” 

The woman really did her best, so far as the 
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next hour was concerned; for the sight of so; 
much gold had been a stimulant eren to her 
sluggish nature. Before the evening boat left 
Ventnor, she had dressed herself and the child, 
with some degree of respectability, and turned 
her key in the door of the gate-house. True, 
the furniture was all left in confusion, and 
fragments of that sparse supper lay scattered on 
the table; but that was of no consequence. In 
the wild exultation of her new riches, and her 
husband’s good humor, she hardly thought the 
only home she possessed worth locking. 

Once on board the boat, Prime left his wife 
and child to their own devices, and betook 
himself to serious thoughts of the good luok 
that befallen him. His sudden change from 
poverty to comparative affluence had so unsettled 
his mind, that up to this time, it had been 
incapable of serious thought; but now the 
necessity of some plan was forced upon him. 
Of course, he would follow Myra, at once, and 
wrest the lost child from her, if force became 
needfiil. That he had intended from the first. 
Before the girl could reach New York, he 
would be there to intercept her; he must 
neither be in haste to return home or send an 
account of himself. There must be time for a 
voyage to Australia, and from thence to New 
York, or some portion of the money supplied for 
his expenses might be expected back again, or 
what was almost as bad, be deducted from the 
reward, which grew larger and larger in his 
calculations, every hour. 

Yes, he would go to New York, directly, 
secure the child, and revel upon the money 
already secured, until :t should be for his 
interest to give her up. The longer her return 
was delayed, and the more anxious her parents 
became, the likelihood of an enormous reward 
would be. 

“That idea of Australia was a gloriously 
bright dodge,*’ he said, thrusting his hand down 
to the gold in his pocket, and chuckling in 
greedy enjoyment, over the tinkling music it 
gave out. “ Had I hinted that a ten days run 
would head her off in New York, both man and 
wife would have been on their way, to-night, 
and this individual tramping home with empty 
pockets. The name of the ship would have 
spoiled everything; but it was on my lips more 
than once. This confounded habit of speaking 
out will be ihy ruin yet; but this time, I 
managed to think before I spoke, and piled up 
the difficulties beautifully. After all, this quick 
power of invention is a great thing. It gave me 
three ships, all bound for different countries, 
with a wide field for expensive investigation in 


all of them. No one, I think, could have mapped 
out a finer enterprise, or given less information.” 

Here Prime glided into a feeling of such 
pleasant exultation, that he gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of it, for half an hour or more. Then 
he took up a calculation for the future. 

How should he dispose of the woman and child 
sitting out there upon the deck? It certainly 
would not be safe to send them back to the gate¬ 
house ; and many unpleasant circumstances, ren¬ 
dered London unsafe. A vague idea, that after¬ 
ward took form, dawned in his brain, of which 
these two unseemingly useless persons formed 
a part. He took a sudden resolution to take them 
with him, thus insuring himself against the 
indiscretions of the woman, by removing all 
direct sources of information regarding himself, 
of which the persons who had trusted him could 
gain intelligence of his previous life. 

Thus it came about, that during the half-hour, 
in which Prime stood leaning over the railings, 
and puffing the smoke of such segars as had not 
been known to his lips for years, into the pure 
evening air, he resolved for once to enter upon 
his voyage, in company with his wife and child, 
under a name that they had never heard of before. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Neither Asher Vance nor his wife were greatly 
relieved, after the first excitement produced 
by Prime’s visit had subsided. There was so 
much in the man to inspire doubt, that the 
suspense that had tortured them up to that time, 
was only intensified by a forlorn hope. After 
the man was gone, they remembered, with dismay, 
that no intelligence, beyond that of his own 
story, and the pretty shell, had been conveyed to 
them. In the eagerness of sudden hope, they 
had failed to make sure of anything; and now 
had only the recollection* of his fine acting and 
hasty narrative to depend upon. A large sum of 
money had passed into the stranger’s hand ; for, 
to the rich and bereaved fhther, that seemed but 
a poor return for the gleam of hope he had 
brought to them. Even now, when suspicions 
and doubts would come back to poison this 
waning hope, it was not of this, either of those 
bereaved parents thought. But the idea that 
Borne accomplished adventurer might have prac¬ 
tised on the sacredness of their grief, gave fresh 
bitterness to the misery of waiting. Three nights 
after that strange interview, while the husband and 
wife sat in the gray twilight of the room that had 
become dreary as a prison to them, silent in their 
growing hopelessness, a sharp ring at the door, 
made both start to their feet, and a nervous cry 
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broke from the lady; for the strain of suspense 
upon her, brought a shock with each sudden 
noise. 

The door opened, and a letter was brought in. 
Vance saw the gleam of the paper, and reached 
forth his hand. 

Strike a light,” he said, in a voice so strange 
and sharp, that it greatly disturbed the man, 
who hastened to obey the order; but his hand 
shook, and he blundered, in igniting the match. 

“Will you never have done?” cried Vance, 
who snatched it from him, dashed it into flame, 
and made an effort to light the wax candle him¬ 
self; but his hand shook so violently, that it 
flickered an instant over the wild, white faoe 
looking over his shoulder, and went out. The 
servant, who had retreated, in dismay, from this 
excitement in a master usually so kind to every 
one in his household, come forward now, and a 
light blazed out. 

Vance, with the letter in his hand, was tearing 
at the envelope; while the poor young wife clung 
to him, trembling lb all her limbs, and trying to 
catch at it, from over his shoulder. 

“ My Dear Sir and My Lady : 

“ I have made all arrangements, and shall sail 
for Australia, to-day, satisfied that my proper 
course is in that direction. You may expect to 
hear of my success by cable, though that may 
prove a matter of time, and the details come by 
letter. To a man who has trusted me so gener¬ 
ously, I am bound to give all the ability that I 
possess, and put forth my best energies. Only, 
my dear sir, have faith in my intentions, and do 
not limit me as to time. If I could be certain that 
you have the confidence in my ability to serve 
you that I have in myself, this adventure would 
be scarcely more than a pleasure trip; but I 
know your anxiety, and fear that, while deceit 
and fraud remain in the world, even honorable 
people will distrust each other, and thus ^ome 
amount of unnecessary anxiety may be added to 
the impatient affection with which you will await 
the presence of your child. This must be the re¬ 
sult of the hasty action, which was necessary to 
success in this matter. I had no time to bring 
credentials, such as one gentleman offers to 
another, even for a light social acquaintanceship; 
but when I return, and with my own hands, put 
that lost angel into her mother’s arms, the great 
joy of the occasion will render all other forms of 
little importance. This is the object of my vol¬ 
untary exile from home and country; when it \ 
is accomplished, you will regret any doubts that j 
may cloud your thoughts of me now, and knowing j 
my own intentions, I can afford to wait. Once i 


more, I promise you, sooner or later, to return to 
England with the daughter who seemed, for a time, 
lost to you forever. Till then live in hope, 
which I will make certainty. Permit me to sub¬ 
scribe myself, with all sincerity, 

“ Your friend and humble servant, 

“ Henry Augustes Prime.” 

Vanee and his wife read this epistle over, 
again and again, she leaning upon his bosom, 
bathed in tears, blaming herself for ever having 
distrusted this noble friend, that heaven itself 
had raised for them in the depths of their 
troubles, and he pausing, now and then, to 
smooth her hair, or touch his lips to her fore¬ 
head. Subdued into gratitude by th^* own 
generous natures, they were ready to believe in 
the goodness of othere, and would have looked 
upon further doubt as outrageous ingratitude. 

At last, Vance folded the letter, and gave it to 
his wife, who placed it in her bosom, and folded 
both hands over it, as if it bad come directly from 
the child she yearned for. Then Vance saw, 
lying upon the table, where it had been left and 
forgotten, when the servant dropped it in his haste 
to kindle a light, one of those ominous looking 
envelopes, that make the receiver’s heart beat with 
a thrill of anxiety, when they oome into a private 
house of any kind. It was an unopened telegram. 
Vance was weary with excitement, and reached 
forth his hand reluctantly, just then he wished 
to think of nothing but his child. 

“ Is it about herf” questioned his wife. 

Vance did not answer; but seemed studying 
the dispatch out, word by word. The lady 
lifted her head in alarm ; but he drew her back to 
his bosom, and held her close, resting his cheek 
against hers. 

“It is from Aldensgate,” he said, in a low 
voice. “ My dear Laura, your uncle is dead.” 
The lady lay perfectly still for some moments, as 
if she had not heard. Then her husband knew, 
by the heave of her bosom, and the sobs that c&me 
thick and fast, that she was crying. 

“ Do not weep so bitterly,” he said, with great 
tenderness. “ Lord Holden was an old man.” 

“A good old man, I loved him dearly,” she 
answered, lifting her head, and striving to 
conquer her tears. 

She epoke the truth. Never was grief more 
genuine; for up to that time, she had not re¬ 
membered that Lord Holden’s death had made her 
a peeress* of the realm, and one of the richest 
women in England ; though the fact was heralded 
in half the journals of the country within the next 
two days; for the dead lord had left no male 
heirs; and the title was one of the very few 
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that descended to moles and females alike. From 
the English journals, the details of the funeral 
was copied into the American papers; and there 
Henry Prime rtod H, and not, long/after, the 
the friend whom he could trust in Australia, for¬ 
warded a letter in Prime's best style, aanounoisg 
his arrival in that country, where he had, os yet, 
failed to 1 discover the persons he sought; but 
would irfofee stfre that they were not there, before 
he proceeded to New York. 

Then other letters passed by the same channel, 
and a year after, they began to be mailed from 
the United States, where he felt suro 6f discover¬ 
ing the high-born waif; whom he had reason to 
believe, had been carried to the “fctr West/' 
and might be in the. Indian corfntryl At any 
rate, he was sure to find her, and redeem his 
promise in the end, having a certain clue. 

While writing this letter, a bright little girl 
with brown eyes, that turned almost black, in 
her frequent moments of excitemeut, came into 
the room, and hung about his chair, surging her¬ 
self back and forth, as he wrote. He sealed his 
letter, directed.it, and then turned, reprotingly, 
to the child. 

“ There, there, how often must I tell you, that 
little ladies do not swing themselves about bo 
rudely, yoif have got these habits from the 
old woman ; go call her.” 

44 No, I haven’t,” said the child, laughing; “but 
I like it, so don’t scold her, Bhe’s real good 
to Dosy.” 

Prime lifted the child to his knee, and looked, 
smilingly, down into her face. 

44 Yes,” he said, smoothing her hair, 'with ca¬ 
ressing touches, “you are pretty enough, and the 
blue blood speaks out more clearly each day. No 
one can doubt that you were bora a littU lady.” 

“Dosy is a little lady. Don’t she know?” 
answered the child, pursing up her pretty 
mouth, and nodding her head, approvingly. 

“ Does Dosy remember the good lady whom 
she used to call mamma?” 

The child kept silent, and seemed trying to 
recollect; but shook her head at last, rather 
timidly. 

“Not remember the good, beautiful lady who 
wore a long, silk dress, and loved Dosy so?” 

The child’s face brightened, and she eagerly 
interrupted him. 

“That lived ia a big, big house,-with, oh, so 
many flowers all aroynd, and pictures in the 
room? Oh, yes, Dosy knows that!” 

Prime potCefb her cm the head, with nadoubted 
affection. 

44 And Hie s4at»-chei great blue sea-^does my 
little girl remember that?” 

Vol. LXXVII.— 30. 


The girl stretched out he.* arms, unc. gave 
them a wide sweep around. 

“ When that wild woman snatched Docy in 
her aw, hm# carried Ijer *woy off * 

The child covered her face with both dimpled 
hands, and shuddered. 

Then Prime kissed her, almost with passionate 
tenderness, bade her go call the nurse, and never 
to forget thtrt she was a bora lady, and would 
eouifethne see her mamma, the great lady, again. 

The child obeyed him, and directly, Mrs. 
Prime appeared, dressed with an extravagant 
attempt at elegance, but 1 with the same slip-Lhod 
arrangement that had mirked her at the gate¬ 
house. 

44 1 have nq complaint' to make,” said he* 
husband, observing that' the woman approached 
him with some evidence of alarm. “ You could 
not have dealt better l^ith the child, if Bhe hod 
been our own departed darling. It is wonderfhl 
that a little thing of her^ge can remember so 
well. Ilejr charming little i^ays are perfect. You 
see now that there is something in blood.” 

44 1 see that she is every inch a little lady, and 
it will be hard to give her pp.” 

“ There, there, let us hive no more of that I 
Have you no feeling for the parents, who have 
been all these months pining for their lost, 
heiress—no sense of lionokj but I will not be 
hard on you. Naturally, thi child has endeared 
herself to us both. Coming to hs so close upon the 
death of our own Zumn, she lias broken the pain 
of that great Iosb to a merciful degree; but 
honor, duty, the welfare of the child, makes it 
imperative that we should give her up.” 

44 But not now. Surely, It is better to wait 
awhile.” [ 

44 Well, I hare just informed Mr. Vance, and 
my lady, that wo start for the far West at once; 
but this must be our last excuse. Even now, he 
speaks of coming to aid tho search in person 
Remember, bow long they have been kept 
waiting, and how cruelly they have been 
disappointed.” 

44 1 know, I know, how they tuust have* 
suffered, by what I feel myself,” said the woman, 
brightening under this hint at reprieve. 44 You 
are very good to me. Prime; but this vague 
place, 44 Ike far West,” will it not take months to 
reach it?”. 

44 So many—if we choose to have it so—that- 
two years will have passed, before we reaoh 
England.” 

It «oa« .two years*.from the tlm* they croei 1 
the Atlantic,.before Prime and hia wife saw their 
native (land again. > 

[fEO Bfc CONTINUED.] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY KXILY H. Nil. 


No. 1—Is a costume for either street or house, 
and is made of cotton saline in plain and figured 
design. These s&tines, or momie cloths, can be \ 
had in dark oolors, navy-blue, myrtle-green, ! 



No. 1. 


«lark maroon, la ehints Agaves, irith borders 
for the H»ver-dsees, and in plain colors to match 
for the under-skirt and trim image, la our 
model, the un^er-skirt is of myrtle-green satinc, 

( 462 ) 


5 with two narrow knife-plaitiugB of the same 
across the front breadth and aide gores. The 



No. x. 


tack breadth has a dasp fiooooe, trimmed with 
one row of the chintz borders. Across the from 
of the under-skirt, the material is very much 
^ wrinkled; this is arranged upon the fbsndatioa. 
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The pointed tunic is made of the figured 
material, opens in front, and is bordered with 
the band to match. Ribbon bows ornament and 
tie the fronts together. The bask of the skirt is 
of the plain saline, and is arranged is pouffe. 
Hie feaaqae-bodioe is made of the figured 
material, is double-breasted, and is finished at 


the neck with a rolling collar of the plain satine. j 
The cuffs are mode to match. Six yards of < 
figured satine or chintz, and six yards of plain j 
will be required. Satines cost 45 cents per yard; j 
chintzes from 16 to 31 cents, with borders. \ 
No. H —Is a mourning-costume of cashmere j 
and crape, suitable for either street or house 5 


No. a. 


wear. U is mode with a vqry small demi-train, 
which it arranged to loop for walking. The 
frost of the skirt is trimmed tn tablirr with 
bands of crape two or two and **half inches 
wide, put on in points, as seen in illustration. 
A similar band of crape finishes the edges, and 
completes the front plastroon. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with a four-inch wide fold of 
crape, and at regular intervals, three more 
folds are placed upon the skirt. The back 



No. ♦. 


breadth 5s arranged in pouffs. The long cuirass- 
bodice has a very wide band of crape, covering 
half of the skirt of the bodice. Wide cuffs to 
match, and a fbld of crape trims the waist, put 
on in V shape, finished with loops of erape. 
Crnpe buttons, which are made by covering 
wooden moulds. This model will serve equally 
well fbr silk, camel's hair grenadine, or any light 
material fbr spring or summer wear, where 
crape is stfiil desired to be worn as trimming. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 




Four yards of good English crape, and twelve 
yards of cashmere, will be required. Of single 
width goods, suoh as silk or grenadine, sixteen 
yards will be neoessary. 

No. 8—Another dress made of the same kind 
of goods as No. 1. A figured chintz, satin dr 
muslin, may be substituted for the stripe. The 
skirt here is made upon a foundation, and has 
first, two narrow knife-plaitings. Then the 
tablier is arranged quite full in three groups 
across the front, where it is held in place by loops 
and ends of ribbon to match. The back is 
arranged in large pouffs. The panier bodice has 
» simulated vest, Sbd is trimmed with a double 
-plaiting. Sleeves to match. Twelve ft) 
fifteen yards of material required. 


simple travelling-dress, in light gray or bbige 
color. An old silk or satin skirt might be 
remodeled after this design. 

No. -6—Is a new model for a girl’s sailor’s suit. 
In every respect, except the substitution of a 
sldrt for trousers, does the girl’s resemble the 
boy’s attire. It is appropriate ter girls from 
four to fourteen years, and is made in both blue 
and white serge, and in these new Galateas of 
different width stripes. The collar and cuffs 
are navy-blue jean and white tape. The skirt is 
plain in front, the ftilness at (lie back being 
kilted; the white flannel vest is banded at the 
neck, and buttoned at the back. The black or 
dark-blue silk handkerchief is tied, ready to put 
on. The frock or top bulges at the waist, and 
a lanyard and whittle arc worn at tjie side. The 
cap is made of serge, the style being at once 
original and simple. A white, coarse straw is 
worn with this costume in mid-summer. This is 
called the Cecil costume, and is in good style. 


No. 5. ; 

No. 4—Is a costume of black summer cashmere \ 
and satin, suitable for light mourning or not. 
The skirt is very narrow, mode of satin, shirred 
in front; four tiny knife-plaitings trim the edge 
of the skirts The tunic is of cashmere, and is j 
quite plain, both at the sides aqd iu the back; I 
the fulness being all put into two large box-plaits, j 
the lengths'hanging dqwir straight. The basque < 
is long and plain^with a vest of satin,. A narrow < 
bandof-satin,shined ingroups, finishes the edge j 
where the vest and bodice join. Sleeves to match. \ 
This model in b&ge would be a good one for a j 


No. 6. 

No. 6—For a boy of four years, we have a 
kilted skirt, with over-paletot cut out in 
yandykes at the bottom, and bound with braid. 
A rolling-collar and van dyked cuffs to match the 
bottom of^ the skirt. The out is the same as 
lost season’s. 
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We give, here, something entirely new, in 
the way of a pelisse for a young miss of 10 to 12 
yean; suitable for chintz, roomie doth, or 
saline in chintz figures* Folded in. this number, 
we give a Supplement, with a fall-size pattern 
for this pelisse. The letters, on the Supplement, 
show how the pieces ore put together. 


The Pelisse consists of front, skirt of front, 
back, ami sfde-back, collar, pocket, sleeve and 
caff. The dotted lines, in the skirt part, show 
where the plaits are to be pnt. Got out of some 
old material and fit to the child, before cutting 
Into the goods. This is one of the very prettiest and 
most stylish dresses that has come out this year. 
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SQUARES: IN GUIPURE D’ART. 


BY MBS. JANI W1AVIB. 
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Although the netted and darned work, called , 

Guipure D’Art, is not so much produced by 
amateurs since the machine-made imitations hare 
appeared, we are frequently asked for patterns. 
These two squares (of fifteen stitches) will be 
found useful for curtains, antimacassars, cider-'; 


down covers, couvrepieds, etc., tastefully intro¬ 
duced among squares and bands of the thin 
canvas-like material (called toile de Colbert), or 
of English embroidery, or satin, or drawn work. 
The best embroidery cotton for the darning is 
French. 


DESIGNS FOR KNITTING. 

BY MIIS. JANH VIAV1B. 


In the front of the number, we give two 
designs in knitting, for the foundation of 
shawls, or for stockings, etc. 

If the designs are knitted round, that is on 
four pins, the alternate rows must be knitted 
instead of purled. 

Design No. 1.—Cast on nine stitches for each 
pattern. 

1st Row: Knit three, * make one, knit two 
together at the back, knit four. Repeat from.* 

2nd Row: Purl. 

3rd Row: Knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two together at 
the back. Repeat. 

4th Row: Purl. 

5th Row: Kbit two together, * make one, knit 
three, make one, slip ope, knit two together, 
pass the slip-stilch over the two knitted together. 
Repeat from. * 

6th Row: Purl, 

Repeat from the first row. 

(466) 


Design No. 2.—Cast on any number of stitohes 
divisible by four. 

1st Row: Make one, knit one, make one, knit 
three. Repeat. 

2nd Row: Purl. 

3rd Row: Knit three, make one, slip one, knit 
two together, pass the shp-stitch over the two 
knitted together, make one. Repeat. 

4th Row: Purl. 

5th Row: Make one, slip one, knit two to¬ 
gether, pass the Blip-stitch over the two knitted 
together, make one, knit three. Repeat. 

6th Row: Purl. 

7th Row : Like 3rd row. 

8th Row: Purl. 

9th Row: Make one, Slip kbit two to¬ 
gether, pass the Slip-Stitch ever the two knitted 
together, moke one, knit three. Repeat. 

10th Row: PitrL 

Then repeal from the 3rd row 1 
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WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


BY li'Q«. XAK1 f lA Tm 



The basket is an ordinary willow or rattan one 
of the usual size. We give the detail of the 
embroidery pattern, full-size, in the front of the 


number. It may be worked on either s^lk or 
cotton plush ; or on worstod canvas, felt, doth or 
even crash: in fact, on almost any of the endless 
variety of foundation stuffs, that will make a 
pretty background for the embroidery. The 
design is fo^ apple blossoms, and is done in 
crewels. Work five rows of these little blossoms, 
in the usual Kensington stitch. Make the stems 
and leaves of pretty shades of greens and browns; 
and the petals of the flowers, in shades of pink, 
alternating them, iAme delicate pink almost to 
white, others a deeper. Use yellow floss for the 
centres. 

After the flowers are worked, turn down the 
upper edge of the work, and embroider a tiny 
vine, in the shades of green, for the finish Co the 
upper edge: then, with the crewels make small 
tassels, (not mixed) but of the different colors, 
and when finished, comb them, to make them 
look fleecy. These, as will be seen above, are 
arranged all along the lower edge. Now drupe 
the band of embroidery upon the basket, as also 
shown in the illustration, and finish by large 
tassels made of crewels, or else bews of ribbon, 
as your taste may suggest. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 

BY MBS. J A K'E WBAVEB. 



We givo, here, a very pretty design for a 
photograph frame* showing how it looks when 
finished. In the front of the number, we give 
the design, fa detail, full-size, for rather more 
than one half. The other half is made by 
reversing the pattern. 

The frame is covered with black satin, bordered 
with black kid. The embroidery ia Bfeton, or 
Point lancds. The stars are alternate pink and 
blue; the rays are maize; the sprays wood- 
color. 
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N.E;EDLE CASEt 


BY NB8. JANB V11YKB. 



W© give, here, a new design for that always 
useful article, a needle-case. The first engraving 
represents it as finished: the second gives the 
detail of the pattern, full-size. The book of the 



needle-case, as will be seen from this pattern, is 
covered with cashmere, studded with small 
bouquets of points laneds worked with filoselle. 
The flowerets are pale blue, the buds pink, and 
the leaves light green. 


JAPANESE BASKET. 



This pretty affair is made of straw, and orna¬ 
mented with a band (see cut 2 for the pattern in 
(468) 



detail,) consisting of a vandyked band of white 
cloth, with a row of fancy straw in the centre, 

and a knot of old-gold silk in each point; these 
are mounted on a band of crimson cloth similarly 
treated. The bag inside Is crimson silk. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j Painted Dresses are now quite fashionable, and the 

Be m Ewmomical," But Not “Sordid.”— During the very method of pain ting them U, perhupe, worth describing. A 
woret period of the recent “ hard times," wheu business of correspondent of a London paper does it to our hand. She 
every kind was more or less depressed, and when even what ' took her wedding-dress, which was of crcam-colored satin, 
had been considered the best securities were depreciating , “ nd then Proceeded as follows (wo give her own words): 
daily, a lady, who had been reduced from affluence to } ** with, I decided that no flowers except those 

comparative poverty, said, in our hearing, “The worst of « ^ ouud * n oUr own woods, hedges, or flekls should have a 
a crisis like this, is, that the value of money, and the \ P lace ou dret “- 1 then u,ado drawin S* of thigtJw ' 
uncertainty of fortune, has been impressed so forcibly on « bluebells, buttercups, daisies, poppies, foxgloves, violets, 
everybody, that people will become sordid." I Pyroses, *nd *». « k «rt all wild flowers that I could 

That is just it. The re-action from the extravagance of \ remember sufficiently well to draw; and, to aid me in tlib, 
ten years ago has led to economizing everywhere, and in < * consulted, any books I might bare containing botanical 
everything, till, what arose in necessity, and was wise at < g P etdmen ®» aud not 11 * ew bints did l get from my old 
the time, has become a habit, and b no longer economy, but ) Christmas cards uliich I had carefully preserved. Having 
meanness. The pendulum, to use a well-worn simile, having \ made colU ‘ ctiou “ complete as possible, 1 next took . 
been swung too far in one direction, bus now swung of itself i P itce of transparent tracing cloth, about fourteen inchc 
too far in the other. People deny themselves things, which 1 * u dl ‘Ptb, and made this to fit the edge of tny skirt ju*l 
they can well afford, in order to “save for a rainy day," • al>u ' x * the kilting. Ihe flowers were then arranged on tb*- 
forgetting that the “ruiny day" may never come again, or ! tracing cloth, just as I thought they would look Uast, 
that they may bo dead before it does come. They pinch, \ tokin S to vary The forms of the different flower, a, 
and almost starve, that they may lay up a little money. I well as the colon.. Gnisses tool found most useful In filling 
This, carried too far, is miserliness. It is being “sordid.” in odd Cwrnere . R,ld ttl *° iu lightening the top of the design. 

Now there are two objections to this process. The first is, J the ™ rk of arrangement was completed, I transferred 

that, where it exists ou a largo scale, it defeats its purpose. J il on to the ^ ,noai,s of tranrfer c,oth * Tho work 

If nobody spends money, nobody can make it. If everybody Putlog I found comparatively easy. It was, of course, 
saves nud pinches, all trade dries up in consequence. ’ exocuU ‘ d in oils, and the colors laid on as dry as possible; 
Everybody suffer alike. It was this, that prolonged the ; no or megilp is used, and turpentine but very 

recent “hard times" for so many years, and it is its partial ! «pwingly. The effect when completed should give the 
continuation, now, that still delays, to some extent, the full ; Wearance of luxuriant growth. All stems should be con- 
return of prosperity. If the dry*-goods dealer sells less ; tin «ed to the plaiting at die edge of the drees. The bodice 
goods, he cannot afford to spend as much himself. WJiat ; buttoned up the back, and tho front of it painted with 
holds good of him, holds good of the shoemaker, tailor, > * ma11 bouquets placed at irregular distances, but merely 
carpenter, cabinet-maker, carpet-dealer, and all mannfkc- 1 on ® or two flowers in each spray. The painting must be 
turers, large or small. The commuuity, at large, suffers, l allowed a few days to dry belbro the dm Is worn. I bare 
when economy is carried too far. ; B0N1 * very stylish-looking dress made of sapphire Roman 

The other objection is that economy, when carried too I •beefing. This had a bodice with a square piece of pale 
far, deteriorates the character. Well has the Scripture said \ blue satin let in back and front and on it were tiny bouquets 
that “the love of money Is the root of all evil." Wlieu a ! of daUiev^me perfectly white, otheia tipped with pink, 
man comes to think that money is the chief end of life, he ■ The pale blue was also let Into the front of the skirt, and 
begins, from that momeut, to sink in tho scale, mentally | painted with buttercups and daisies; Ibis gave a very pretty 
and intellectually. He becomes hard, cruel, mean, degraded effect with but little work. Fuchsias would easily be adopted 
in almost every way. He no longer even desires to “do ! a trimming to a dress on either a dark or light satin, 
unto others as you would be done unto." All he wants is \ Poppies and corn too would look well on dark green, and 
to prey on. his neigh bon When men, or women, become ' dandelions with their bright flowers effective; leaves and 
sordid, they deny themselves, and their fumilies, much of ; fluffy seeds would bo most stylish and uncommon arranged 
innocent pleasures, and oven of that which refines and ‘ on A black gown, for either a scarf or trimming. Poarion 
elevates tho mind. “ We can’t afford it," is the cry. Every- • flowers also paint well, with their graceful leaves and 
thing is made to give way to tho desire to “get rich." \ tendrils; but these are merely suggestions, and almost any 
The consequence is that they and their families become, • flower might be done, but some are more easy of arrange- 
year after year, less refined, and more ignorant. , i meat than others." 


Foub Designs For D’Oti.ks.—I n ths Sfpplejient, in our 
May number, wo gave, in addition to the Full-Sized Drees 
Pattern, au engraving for feD'Orror, with an appropriate 
design, to be worked in the centre, in outline stitch. We 
also gave three other designs to be used towards making up 
the dozen. We now give, in^this month’s Supplement, four 
additional designs, and shall give, next month, the remain¬ 
ing four. All the D'Oylcy’s, remember, are to be made 
according to the engraving of ths one in the May Supplement; 
but in the centre a different design is to be worked, so that 
ths complete dozen may show a dozen separate deAhrns. 
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To Those Who Prefer it. either our M Gems Of Art," or 


The Pictorial Annual," will be aent^ instead of the large- 
j sized engraving, as a premium for getting up a dub. Each 
l of theso jcontalns twenty-fire steel engravings of the rise 
\ and character of the “Good-morning, Mamma," in this 
j number. 

j The Flower Alphabet, for marking handkerchief*, is 
j concluded in thipnnmder. The preceding portions appeared 
< In the April and May numbers. As there Is no enitable 
1 flower, the name of which begins with an 0, that letter haf 
' to be omitted. 
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Additions To Cltds, Nsw Ouam„ t Etc., Krc.-—Now it the 
time to get sty clubs for “ Pvtsrson ” for 1*80. Or addition* 
may be made to eta toy at the price paid by the ret of the 
club R em em ber, that, tbit magazine, at two dollars a 
year, it not only the cheapo at and test, bat that k» prices to 
dubs are the lowest. . Thu, at each, we tend four 

copies for one year, and an extra copy at premium to the 
person gutting up the dab; or five copied at $1.80 each, and 
both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of 
our premium engraving* ; all postage free. Or six copies, 
at $1.00 each, and an extra copy of the magazine as a prem¬ 
ium, all postage free. Or seven copies, at SlAO each, and 
both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of 
our engravings as i. premium; all postage free. Back num¬ 
bers to January, inclusive, can be always tarnished. Spec¬ 
imens sent, grads, to thuse desiring to get up dobs. When 
euough additions are made to a club, to constitute a second 
club, the sender becomes entitled to a new premium. 


t Bed-Quilt 1m Caocur?.— We give, in thefront of the num- 

i bar, printed in odor, a design for a Bed-Q«ilt in crochet. 
| This Bed-Quilt is mads of squares, which are crocheted, and 
\ thsn joined* as many squares being need as is required fur 
| the size of the quilt; thus, in this way, a quilt may be made, 
< small euough for the smallest single bed, or large enough for 
| the largest double-bed. We give three engravings. The 
J largest one represents a quarter of one of the squares. Cro 
j diet from the design, aud then, crochet the other three 
; parts of the square. One of the smuller engravings repre- 
| seuts tiie pattern thus carried out The other smaller «*n- 
graving shows a Bed-Quilt, finished, after a sufficient number 
| of the squares are joined together. 

j A New Volume will begin with the next, or July, 
I number, allorUing an excelleut opportunity for those who 
i do not want back numbers, to commenco tLeir subscriptions. 


dUBScatn At Oxer, if you wish to receive M Peterson," at 
present club rales; for If the present high pdice of paper 
continues, we shall be compelled to foiiov? the example of 
the newspapers, and advance our terms to clubs. An extor¬ 
tionate price for printing paper has been brought about by a 
combination of owners of puip-works and paper makers. 
Congress might have given relief, by removing the duty on 
wuod-pulp; but did not do so; and so has left the public at 
the mercy of the monopolists. The consequence is that the 
people are having to pay increased prices tar newspapers, and 
will have to pay, we fear, increased prices for magazines. 

To Cut Dresses from onr patterns, lay the supplement flat 
on a table: then lay over it a sheet of paper, thin, like that 
of the Supplement, through which the lines will show; then 
trace one of the parts of the dress, on this paper; afterwards 
cat the pattern out. Repeat this, with every part of the 
dress, until you have all the pieces. From these pieces cut 
tiie dreeB. If thin paper cannot be had, use thick ; but, in 
this case, lay the Supplement on top, and prick holes, with a 
pin, about an inch apart, to trace the pattern. 

M Mkrk Catch-Pxmmt.”—A lady writes, that she was 
induced to subscribe, earlier in the year, to a cheap fashion- 
book, thinking she might save something. “ But," she adds, 
“ I find it was a mere catch-penny, quite worthless as a 
magazine, or even ax a fhshion gnhJe, being, in fhet, only an 
advertizing sheet for the owners, who are dry-goods people. 
I have, accordingly, tome back to 1 Peterson'a,' which is, as 
yon say, the cheapest and only really good lady's book." 

M A Bit 09 Eoaxoirr."—A subscriber, who sends a club, 
says, * I took ‘P^tenon* in MW. for the first time. Ibave,this 
year, raised a dlnb, tefMng my friends that It i* a bit of econ¬ 
omy to take yuor magazine, for that I have raved more in 
dress-making alone, fbr myself and children, by tallowing 
your pattern*, than ten time* the anbecriptfon price." We 
have, we may add, n umero us letter* of this kind. 

On* BvAnrmTt Exorattwob extort, from the newspaper 
press. the verdict of surpassing atY otherS. The truth is, no 
other periodical gives steel engraVing* any longer, or steeT 
engravings, at least, of any cost or merit. Most of them, 
when they profeaN to give steel engraving*, give only litho¬ 
graphs, or electrotyped engravings. Compare outs with 
others, and yon srill see the difference at once. 

“If on a ’BsArrmn. STonnts. H -^SAva a MdT, in remitting, 
* f have how taken * Petdhwn,'* tar fifteen years, end hare, 
meantime, read most of the other magarinta, and I can 
■mare yon that there are morb beantftaf stories, In your 
pages, fat one year, than In all the others together.' 


REVIEW OF NEW B00K8. 

Banyan. By James Anthony FrouJe. 1 ro?., 12mo. New 
York: Harper A Brother. —Beyond all question, the most 
appreciative biography of Bunyan, that has ever appeared. 
Froudo may be, at times, inaccurate in his details, but no 
man grasps the real truth of his subject better. His 
iusight, if we may call it such, is alike comprehensive and 
sympathetic. In this little volume, the man, Bunyan, 
tinker, preacher, writer, well-to-do citizen, comes out, with 
such dramatic force, that we almost feel as If we hud 
known him personally. The work, in its way, is as 
remarkable as the u Caarar," by the same gifted author. 

Bream Numbers. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Phibulelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is a new 
edition of a very excellent novel. The story is one of 
modem Italian life, and os the author has lived, fbr nearly 
thirty years* in Italy, the book is as truthful as to the 
customs and habits of the Italians, as it is interesting us a 
mere story. In the latter particular, it lias unusual merit, 
indeed. Adolphus Trollope, to onr thinking, manages his 
plots even better than his brother, Anthony. 

Brant And Mind. By Henry 8. Drayton , A. M., and Jamet 
McNeill. Illustrated. 1 rol., 12»io. Nero York: S. R. Wells 
A Co. —The aim of this treatise is to consider mental 
science, in accordance with the principles of phrenology, 
and In relation to modem physiology. The volume is 
protasely Illnstrated with portraits of men of eminence, 
whose mental peculiarities, as shown in their faces, are 
held to fevor the views of the authors. 

Rev. Mr. Dash cell, the Neic Minister at Hampton. 1 rob, 
12t»o. Philadelphia: J. E. Potter A Co.—The hero of this 
novel is a “sensational" preacher, who is described as selfish, 
ooncdhd, hypocritical, untrustworthy, irreligious. Tiie 
autltor rays, in his preface, that such characters do “exist 
and infest the modem pulpit;” but on this subject, the 
reader must judge for himself, or herself: we leavp the 
question open. The volume is handsomely printed.' 

Democracy. An America* Novel. 1 tol., 12rs*. A«s 
York: Henry Holt A O.—As a story this is not a conspicuous 
•oocera. Its merit lira in Its racy, satirical sketches of 
politicians, and political lita, in Washington. The style is 
terse* pointed, and often witty. The author, whoever he 
may be, la evidently both an observer and a thinker. There 
is nothing partisan in tiie volume, though the title, at first, 
might seem to imply it. 

The IMBe Obmtem. Bp Octave Fenillet 1 rol, 12mo. 
Phflmtetphtn t T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A translation of 
one of the brat of this anther's fictions. A charpiing story. 
The volume is very handsomely printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. > The unsightly knots which arefrequently mn on the 

Now la A Goon Tim* to subscribe for this magazine. < branch- ef the- briec^-ured by the lectures of 
Those who wish back numbers from January (and back * ttSOCte » were *t • ne oa^riod by credulous delta m ao 
n umbers can ala-ays bo supplied) will get tbe \^hole of Mrs. ' einuiet or oharm to prevent .the toothache I • 1 * 

Burnett’s novelet, at once, which, to tnauy, will be qtrite a J These .brambles, from their tendency to spread, become a 
consideration. Those, who do not wish back numbers, can , nuisance to hMrmers, eapechtUy in.neglected or uncultivated 
begin with the July number, when a new volume connnen- ; '• - 

ccs, which, in point of stories, engravings, fashions, ; The leaves of the Bed or Antwerp mapberry-nRubu. 

etc., etc., will never have been equalled, even by “ Peterson.” } M*us-are •**» fcvoraW >' in thru#h of inUnt *' and 
_ ; this tea is often sufficient to arrest or control infantile 

ADT.RTren.TOTi inserted in this msgarfne at rraaonabl. : ^bow. Threw leave, were a favorite therapeutic age.i 
prices. “ Peterson” hss Usd, for more than twenty years a ' w ‘th the Thompsonian and early Botanies, as a mild u anti- 
circulation. greater and longer continued than any in the * teuker medicine. 

world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and ! BiTTSnswwT—Bolanom Dulcamara, Woody SighUhade. 
is therefore the best advertising medinm In the Hutted • “ * • brubb 3' “ d climWn K V 1 * 0 '- 

States. Addrces Feteueok’. Macazinz, Philadelphia. ! “« tale tw0 to fuur ,Dch< * ,on * i *>““ of flo ' ,OT 

_ ! opposite the leaves, nodding; corolla, violet-purple, the 

Hoasroan’s Acid Phosphate for Seasicknras. Prof. • M«* spreading or refleied. rat* wlU, two green dote at the 
Adolph Ott said: “In the plurality of cases I saw the | >«“*; bt ' rrl «. bri R ht red wl ““ ri P 8 < “ <1 Poiwnous. A 
violent symptoms vield, which characterize that disease, ! »‘ ron K ** nrtur,! of lho bark - form * <*• of modicin ~ 
and give way to a healthy action of the functions Impaired." J » bicb “* homoeopaths advise the nee of, and esteem highly, 
_ i to prevent catchfrg cold from exposure to damp,—arresting 

Children Crv for Pitcher’s Ceetoria, because it Is sweet i <l uin '»- •Uff-oeck, cholera Infantum, coriza, etc, when 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria < rcsulUng from dampness. Held to bo by them as antidotal 
bocm.se it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, ! to dare, aud its effect, as quinine is to malaria and it. 
and Physicians use Castoria because ltcontalns no morphine I Influences. It hss undoubted influence over some diseases 
or other narcotic property. j <* »' c »»io,_tho« «P«ci»Hy of a moist character, for in- 

| stance, impetigo, or moist tetter, ecthyma, etc. In old schoul 

____ j__ <. practice bittei sweet may readily bo dispensed with, without 

j loss to any one diseased. 

! Bouncing Bet .—Saponaria Officinalis, SoaptcorL —Grows 
wild In the vicinity of dwellings, with square, nodose 
atoms, pink-like flowers, and too well known to require 

i—— -— - -,--j ; description. The root and leaves when treated briskly with 

j water form a lather, like soap-water, hence one of Its name*. 
by abrah livezey, at. d. J Though used in Germany for taints of the system, 

scrofulous and cutaneous affections^ I am not aware of Its 
No. VI. Blackberry. It ubus Vilumus. being used here, except rarely by our old German mothers. 

[From the Celtic, Rub, red, the color af the fruit of It is deemed to possess alterative properties like sarsaparilla, 
some species.] Rfl( j 8U perior to it, by some physicians. Well, It must Ind^d 

The common brier, or bratnble, is known by every child in j ^e worthless, If not superior to that innocuous agent, 
the country, as is also the Dewberry, or Running Brier— j mejuffice. 

Kubus Canadensis. The roots of both of these species of J 

Rubus are moderately astringent, and wero a popular < __ ■ 

remedy for diarrhoea of our mothers, who formerly depended \ 
more upon herbs and simples, when it was not so popular to < 

consult a physician for every trifling ailment os at present, J WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

The writer is inclined to think (from very extended \ Doll’s Houiks ato FtmxmrmB can be made ont of all 
observation for a period of a full generation,) that mothers j worts of odds and ends. Old cotton reela, strong on wire, can 
of the present day are rather prone to call in a doctor, and j be turned into pretty toy ornaments, tha rents made With enrd- 
often unnecessarily tax their resources with a bill, when ft \ l»oard and stuffed; and single seats by simply putting each 
simple physic, followed by rest, simplo diet, somo bland [ re «| in a ehtntx bag, with a little wadding at the top, and a 
herb tea—astringent, diaphoretic or carminative—as the J piooe of ribbon tied in the.centre. A dgar box, set on end, 
case culls for, added to a little patience, wonld often do tbe J varnished, and fitted In with shelves, cm be transformed into a 
work well, and money be saved for homo comforts. j wardrobe; and without shelves, merely with largish diw 

The ripe fruit of either or these Bpecies makes a pleasant j hooks, fastened round with small tacks, makes hanging 
jam, and tln-re is also a spiced cordial still marie and kept j wardrobes. A rerdlne box, out In half, and bent Into shape, 
on hand by some mothers for bowel affections. That the J makes a doll’s tender. Toy tambourines to attach to dolls 
estlmato of these articles la various, the following anecdote } dressed as gipsys, etc., can be made out of the lids of pill 
will show: Two professors In the same medteal school \ boxes, the cardboard being replaced by parchment and small 
happened to speak upon the blackberry and dewberry roots \ gRt spangles let into tbe edge at intervals, a tuft of colored 
the same day. One said, “ No reliance edn be placed on th* j ribbons on either side. A pill box cut down a little, and a 
decoction of these roots in the management of disorders of < brim of black paper added, make sailor hsts, either for 
tho bowels. It is utterly worthless.” The other professor \ sailor dolls or with a silk bag inside, and ao Intended to 
averred, on the same authority, that the decoction of tho | contain sweetmeats. 

roots and syrup of tho frnlts were most excellent medicines, Round strawberry baskets can be covered either with 
atid had saved the live* erf many children suffering from j chintz or with muslin over pink or blue calico, and fitted up 
bowel diseases of hot weather. A very frequent mure, how- ; as a complete baby’s doll wardrobe, tha small china dolls 
ever, of such .domestic remedies failing to cure, arises from | dreered as a baby occupying the cdhtrs, and white frocks and 
th" fact that‘indigestible substance* are not fl rat removed \ underlines), hood, ckwk; sponge (in sponge bag)| and all the 
from tho stomach and bowels by oil or some simple lo&s- \ etceteras of baby’s toilette, filling tha several pockets. A 
tive, before resort is bad to these agents. \ mustard box, set on end, with two shelves at equal distances, 
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nakw a good; dull'd home. The nursery at the top, the 
drawing-room below, and the kitchen under that. Paper 
the walls, carpet the floors, and then proceed to Turntsh. 
Seidlitz powder boxes can be converted into beds; tho depth 
ot the box is cut down to half, the 4W is sewn odgbways to 
the top and widpned a little for the overhanging portion, 
and then the Ufbele is covered with ohinta and fumidwtl 
a ith bed, pillows, sheets, and blankets. 


Nd. 67. 

C o l D 
H A y t I 
A it c t i 0 
R b o K 
L A T E 
B’ I. L E N 
SILAS 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Mai Everything relating to this department mast bo sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations ai*e to be hooded: “ Fbn Petkrsos’s.” All are Invited 
to wood answers, also, tw contribute original ptuisles, which 
should be accompanied by the anawera."fcjg 


No. 68.—MeTaqram. 

Find a fish. Change its head and produce: 

1. A twig. 3. To incline., 

2. An idol. 4. A clod. 

5.' A trough. 

(Change its tail and make: 

1. An animal. 3. ; To study. 

2. A little boat. 4. A pony. 

6. A hat 

Marblehead, Mass. q q 


No. 69. — Cross-Word Enigma, 

My first is in Dun, also in Doe. 

My second is in island* but not i,n sea. 

My third is in cricket, but not in ball. 
t My fourth is iu tumble, but not in fall, 

My fifth is in ink, but not in w ate r. 

My sixth is in vow, but not in after. 

My seventh is in now, but not in old. 

My eighth is In warm, but not in cold. 

My ninth is in red, but not in white. 

My tenth Is in day, hot not in night 
My whole you will find if you closely look, 

Is the name of a very useful book. 

Liverpool, R. T. Callie L. Freer. 

No. 70 .—Acrostipal Decapitations, 

1. Behead a water-course, and leave a pitcher. 

2. Behead a map, and leave an animal. 

3. Behead a fragrant fruit, and leave to wonder. 

4. Behead a fish, and leave a crowd. 

5. Behead a twisted thread, and leave a beverage. 

The decapitated letters in their order give the name of on 

American general. , ( 

Byfield, Mass. L. D. T. 

No. 71.—Double Diamond. 

Aerrm: — A consonant; pnlp; an African country; reason¬ 
able ; a Scripture name; a title; a lettor. 

Dotrn :—A consonant; a head; folios; severe; a measurer; 
a boy; a letter. 

Providence, R. I. ' Twill. 

Antwerp Next Month. 


Ajwweb^ to Puzzles iK the May Number. 
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X Per, pert 1 1 Mar; mark. 

3. Kin, king. ' 4. Nevf, flews. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in Otis Cook-Book ha* been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP AND TITO. 

Green Pea Soup. —Put a knuckle of veal and about three 
pounds of fat corn pork into the soup pot. On tliesp pour 
ono gallon of cold water; let it slowly simmer for three 
hours, skimming carefully. Shell a peck of pens, wash and 
put them on to .boll, which will require about thirty 
minutes; pour them through a cullender; take out tho 
meat and mash the peas through the cullender into the 
broth, and lot it simmer for fifteen minutes; chop up a 
handful of grocn mint and put into the soup, and stir in a 
little salt and a table-spoonful of nice brown sugar. Toast a 
slice of bread, cut it into squares and lay on the soup when 
dished. The veal is a nice dish, served for tho second 
course. 

Potted Shad .—Clean and cut your shad in pieces, have a 
new earthen pot, and between every layer of fish put 
cloves, allspice, cayenne, whole block pepper, salt, and a 
blade cf mace; cover it with strong vinegar, and, tie it up 
very tight; send it to the bake houso to be put in the oven 
when the bread comes out. Herring may be done in the 
same manner. 

MEATS. 

Mutton Ricr.lops.-~ Cut from a boiled or roast leg of mutton 
slices about half an inch thick, trim them all of a size, dip 
them in egg, and cover them with a mixture of bread¬ 
crumbs, pepper, salt, and powdered sweet herbs iu duo 
proportions; let them rest a couple of hours, egg and 
breadcrumb them again, then fry them a light color in 
plonty of fat; servo round a ptir£c of any kind of vegetables. 

Gashed Mutton. —Slice an onion in rounds, lay them in a 
saucepan with plenty of butter, when they are a light 
brown color put in tho slices of mutton carefully trimmed, 
add pepper and salt to taste, and moistcu with a little 
tomato sauce. Toss tho whole on the fire till quite 
warmed through, and servo. A few drops of vinegar is an 
improvement. 

Veal Outlet* and Sweet Herbs* —Chop all sorts of sweet 
barbs, mushrooms, shallots, pepper-and-salt, with a spoonful 
of butter; dip the cutlets in this, cover them ovor with 
breadcrumbs, and set tbent In the oven to bake; then add a 
glass of white wine to tho sauce, skim it well, and when tho 
cutlets are done, lay them on a disb, and serve them with 
the sauce poured over. 

DESSERTS. 

Junket.—* The following very good recipe appeared In The 
Queen some months ago: **Heat three pintB of milk In a 
saucepan tm slightly warm, sweeten to taste, then add 
three large teaspoonfhls of essence of rennet, stir watt, add 
a claret glassful of m*n or Mandy, stir again, and ml i ohee 
pour the mixtnre Into your junket bowl, and leave it 
undisturbed for about two hours; just before serving, gusto 
nutmeg over the stop. In Devonshire we always cover it * 
thickly with clotted cream, but this, though a great! 
improvement* la by as moans necessary/' 

Whipped Oenm. —Cream should be whined in s very 
cool place the Afternoon before wanted; flavor delicately 
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with lemon or vanilla, and beat in a little of the finest > 
sifted white sugar. Wheu it will stand up when heaped \ 
with a spoon put on a tammy that is only used for sweet \ 
things; place that on a dish in a cool larder to drain till > 
wanted. In London what is called double cream should s 
be used. \ 

Oofee Oeomv—Dissolve two ounces of gelatine or of’ 
Isinglass in just enough water to cover it, put to a pint of \ 
and a-half of cream a teacup and a-half of very strong j 
clear coffee with powdered sugar, add the dissolved isinglass, \ 
let It Just boil, leave it standing till nearly cold; then pour j 
It ipto a mould, and when quite set turn it out. \ 

Blanc- Mange.— Take two ounces isinglass, one quart of \ 
new milk; strain it, and sweeten to your taste; add rose or 4 
peach water; let it be only milk-warm when you put It in \ 
the moulds. If you wish it particularly nice, blanch one- j 
half ponnd almonds; beat them very fine in a mortar, and > 
stir in before you boil or strain. j 

CASKS. j 

Irish Cake.— Take one ponnd butter beaten to a cream, i 
three-quarters pound sugar, sifted and dried, nine eggs, the i 
yolks and whites beaten separately, one-quarter pound [ 
almonds blanched and sliced, one and one-quarter pounds of ^ 
currants, picked and dried, the same weight of flour also * 
dried. When the butter has been worked with the hand to s 
a cream,sift in the sugar, which should be quite hot; when \ 
mixed pour in the yolks of eggs, then add the whites, work \ 
it half an hour, then add the flour by degrees; when > 
thoroughly mixed, add a very small teacupful of brandy. \ 
The currants and almonds, with one-quarter ponnd lemon \ 
or citron peel, should be added just before the cakes are ' 
placed lA'tho oven, which should be hot The cake should > 
be beaten an hour; the hand should be kept moving the \ 
same way, and not taken out ) 

Scotch Loaf. —One pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound ^ 
of butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, ten eggs, half a \ 
gill of roee-water, one tablespoonful of dissolved sAltcratus > 
one pound of dried currants, two teaspoonsful of ground ’ 
cinnamon. Tick, wash and dry the currants, and dredge as s 
much flour over as will adhere to them. Beat the butter j 
and sugar till it Is smooth and light; whisk the eggs to a s 
froth, stir them into the butter and sugar alternately with tho \ 
flour: add the spice and liquor, beat the whole very hard for < 
ten minutes; lastly stir in the fruit and salseratus. Butter > 
an earthen cake mould or iron pan, pour in the mixture, > 
and bake for about two hours in a moderate oven. j 

Scotch Shortbread.— Rub together into a stiff, short paste j 
two pounds flour, one pound butter, and six ounces loaf s 
sugar; make It Into square cakes, about a-half inch thick, ^ 
pinch them all nlong tho edge at tho top, over the whole i 
surface of the cakes sprinkle some white comfits, put the j 
rakes on tins so as to touch each other by their edges, and \ 
hake In a slow oven. £ 

IKKTSKHOLD. | ? 

Cleaning Carpets.— Take a pail of water and add to It three \ 
gills of ox-gall. Bub it into the carpet with a soft brush. It ' 
will raise a lather, which must be washed off with clear cold \ 
water. Rub dry with a clean cloth. In nailing down a car- > 
pet after the floor bos been washed, bo certain that tho floor j 
is quite dry, or the nails will rust and injure tho carpet. s 
Flitted' earth is used for cleaning carpets, and weak solutions ' 
of ahmvor soda are used for reviving the colors. The crumb \ 
of *fcpt wheatou loaf rubbed over a carpet has been found } 
effective. j 

lb make eld BlochMk took lira Acts.— -Onpick the garment, j 

and WMh the picoee in hot soapsuds: rime by dipping ep \ 
and down in hot water, then dip in asecond water, prepared j 
m follows: Beil two onusesi og m ss d chips fri five que gts of < 
water,•d*«a»*fedrthounce copperas; tend n through en old \ 


bit of calico; dip your silk Into this dye. Let the eilk be 
pinned on to a line by the oarnera, and hang until It is 
nearly dry: then take it down, aod Iron H between two 
pieces of old black silk; it will look like new. 

Washing Lmm or Thin Muslin. —Bofl two quarts of wheat 
bran in six quarts, or more, of water half an hour; strain 
through a ooarse towel, and mix In the water in which the 
muslin is to be washed. Use no soap if yon can help it, and 
no starch; rinse lightly In fair water. This preparation both 
cleanses and stiffens the lawn. If you can conveniontly, 
take out all the gathers. The skirt should always be separ¬ 
ated from the waist. 

Tip Wash Colored Stockings.— Put a t&ble-spoonfbl of salt in 
a quart of water. Let the stockings soak in that for ten min¬ 
utes, and then take them out, aod wash in aoap sum! water. 

■AH1TABT. 

Add to a wine-glass of cold water a half teaspoonfal of 
sal-volatile, and with a small piece of flannel or sponge, 
well wash the head and hair, dividing it into partings, so 
that every part is washed. This hair-wash cleanses quickly, 
and that it preserves the color of tho hair has been proved 
by an experience of ten years. Spirits of hartshorn may be 
used instead of sal-volatile, six drops to tho wine-glass, and 
applied in the same manner. 

Iceland Moss JsUy— One handful of mom, well washed; 
one qnart of boiling water; the juico of two lemons; one 
glam of wine: a quarter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon; stir 
the moss (after soaking it an hour in a little cold water) into 
the boiling water, and simmer nntil it is dissolved; sweeten, 
flavor, and strain into moulds. Good for colds, and very 
nourishing. 

Beef Tea. —One ponnd gravy-beef, cut In small pieces, pnt 
in a Jar with one pint of cold water; cover the jar with a lid 
and put It into a saucepan nearly frill of water; let it boil 
for an hour; let it get cold, when all the fat can be taken 
off; warm it again jnst before required for uso. 


HOME DECORATION. 

Fire-Place* In Summer-Time.—W hat can be more ugly 
than the chimney-board, so often fixed in front of fire-places 
in summer-time, to shut out the draught or to conceal the 
grate? They usually consist of a few planks of rongh 
wood covered with paper like that on the walls of the room, 
and are disfigured by a knob In the centre, which serves as 
a handle. Instead of having your chimney-board covered 
with wall-paper, get year carpenter to cover it smoothly 
with block paper, and then arrange on it yomeelf cross-bar* 
ef gold paper, like a trellis; at the bottom of the screen 
arrange some boldly-colored roses aod leaves in such a way 
that they appear m if climbing up the trellis. Piece a but¬ 
terfly or other insect here and there, os if about to settle on 
one of the flowers. Another way of decorating these boards 
is by arranging colored scops on them. Of course, if there 
is a knob on your board, you must arrange jour scrap* 
accordingly. We recently saw one,in a nursery, ornamented 
in a very simple yet effective manner. In the centre wa« 
pasted a gaily-colored chromo-lithograph; each corner and 
the intervening spaces were filled in with ordinary 
tot colored pictures. Round each picture and round the 
edges of the board was fastened a border such os is nsod by 
paperhongers os mouldings to certain wall-papers. Of 
coarse this style of ornamentation may be varied by having 
all the pictures colored, or the outside ones colored and the 
inner ones plain, according to taste. Of course, if more 
colored pi c t ur e s are used than plain ones, the border must 
be plainer than if the plain ones predominate. These 
chimney-boards wiU be found to be much j f p o t d a t ed by 
the little inmates of the nursery. 
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For the fire-ptocM of drawing-rooms -and fitting-rooms, , 
many things may be suggested. One of the more durt>blo ' 
means of concealing the grate Is by uring a Japanese ' 
sunshade, which is opeu and placed before the store, the • 
•tick being shortened to allow of Its being placed cloee to j 
the bars. This gives a groat deal of color to a room. One 
of the most fantastic ways of hiding the fire-place is by j 
means of a small pair of curtains, which are, of course, 
looped back when the fire is lighted. The curtains may be j 
made of crash, satin, serge, silk, or rep, embroidered in j 
crewels. In a country house, where flowers, ferns, and moss \ 
abound, very tasteful groups can be made of flowers for the j 
front of the flre-place. White Hlles, foxgloves, gladioli, are ; 
suitable for tills purpose. The flowers must be arranged j 
Can-wise, and their steins placed In small jars of water, 
which may be hidden by means of moes or trailing plants. < 
The flowers and ferns, when they aro In water, will last a j 
long time, especially if the steins are cut every two or three 
days. Many people make, in a similar manner, a bank of 
plants in pots, while behind them is placed a sheet of 
looking-glass made to lit the flre-place exactly. Ladies with 
clever fingers make elegant screens of dried ferns pressed 
between two sheets of plate glass, tho whole being mounted 
in a bamboo or light wooden frame. 

Mantel-cloths may bo mado of Utrecht velvet, bordered 
by a flounce of guipure mounted on silk of a bright color. 
Point lace, too, looks very pretty made up over a color. 
Scrap* of silk are capable of being mado up into very gay 
mantel-cloths by being cut into Vandykes and sewn together 
in alternate points, say of amber and Hack, or scarlet and 
black, or dark blue and crimson. The scams should be 
fallowed with lines of feather-stich. Amber silk would 
look well with blue and crimson or with scarlet and black. 


HORTICULTURE, Etc. j 

House Plavtb, fob Pablos*, Etc., Brc.—The proper 
plants for the house are a prime consideration with ladies 
fond of flowers. Wo shall devote a short spoco to tills sub- j 
J^ct, the present month. 

Taking Holland os our authority, we have little hesitation 
in saying that the soil best adapted to the growth and devel¬ 
opment of fino bulbs of any sort is a pure sand; but sand < 
will not do without a proper supply of moisture. Wo have j 
plenty of sandy tracts in this country, but they are ! 
deficient. In that other essential requisite, an adequate supply 
of moisture. They fail when the soil of Ilolland succeeds. 
They have no canals and water-courses Intersecting them. 
Bulks would not rot In them from excess of moisture or too 
rlooo contact with it. but they would dwindle away for lack 
of iL On the other hand, In Holland a sandy, well-drained 
aril receives tho bulbs and keeps them sound, whilo water, 
which the canals supply, stands everywhere nt from twenty 
inches to two feet below the surface, attracting tho roots 
downwards, and promoting, under the Influence of sunshine, 
a most rigorous growth. In the absence of these advantages 
peculiar to Ilolland we shall not be flu* wrong in saying that 
the bestaoil in which to grow bulbous plants iu our eountry 
ii a rich sandy loam, a soil sufficiently sandy to insure the 
preservation of the bulbs, and sufficiently retentive of mois¬ 
ture toinsuro that they ore at no time in danger of suffering 
from draught. 

Another important essential In their growth Is pnrity of ] 
atmosphere. Sunlight and pure air aro necessary not only j 
for the purpose of developing richness of color In tho 
blossoms, but to insure & healthy growth In tho foliage and 
roots. All admit the importance of a suitable soil, but few, 
in our opinion, give proper weight to the influence of 
atmosphere. Soil undoubtedly Is a matter of paramount < 
importance, sad if this be properly provided almost all 


hardy bulbs will grow anywhere. But what we maintain is 
this, that the finest growth and the best-colored blossoms 
are to be found only in tbs purest atmosphere. 

W# have spoken of the two greatest requisite* for success 
in balb caltivatioa, a proper soil sad pw atmosphere. 
There are, however, several other points to which attention 
must be directed. The soil in w hich bulbs of any sort era 
to be planted should be well wad deeply dug, and a good 
dressing of manure should be tree chad into it eight or ten 
inches below- the surface. Almost oil bulbs require to bo 
planted from three to four inches deep, sod on no acoonnt 
should fresh manors bo allowed to real upon them. Indeed, 
if the sail he very retentive of moisture, and the bulla 
delicate, a thin coating of sand should be laid beneath aud 
around each separate root as it is deposited In the Lola 
made for iL The Dutch use no trowel* or tools of any kind 
in planting and digging up their bulbs, but simply their 
hands. Many bulbous plan to, as the gladiolus and others of 
a like character, must be removed from the soil every year, 
dried and replanted when the fear of frost is over. Others, 
as the nmrolMus, thrive best when undisturbed. Theso 
latter should have annually a good dressing of manure 
spread over theca, and carefully “pricked iu," as the 
gardeners called it, with a fork. Every encouragement 
should be given to them whilo they aro, making their 
leaves. Tim strength of the bulb fur another year, and 
also the beauty of Us blossom, depond upon the develop¬ 
ment of fine foliage, which under no circumstances should 
be cut in, pulled away, or removed until in a natural state 
it has died down. Tho flowers may be removed with 
impunity, but the foliage must not be touched. From the 
general practice in Holland wo gather that the best possible 
manure that con be used is cowdung. 

Of trailing plants there is Ceretis fiagelliformis, both 
curious and handsome. It gives no trouble in cultivation, 
and grows best in a mixture of loam and old brick rubbish, 
with very little water. Sodom seibaldii is effective as a sus¬ 
pended plant, and so also is the stag’s-horn fern. This fern 
is singularly beautiful when grown in an open wire basket 
lined with moss aud Ailed with a soil of lumps of peaL In 
this way it sends out its splendid fronds all round, and 
becomes a most attractive ohjocL Wo most not here omit 
that pretty campanula, C. garganfea, a great favorite, 
forming, os it does, pendent shoots of etatliko flowers of a 
brilliant bluish purple, with white eyes. Thors ora many 
varieties of ferns and lycopodium, especially those of a pcodu- 
ous habit, which do well lu baskets. Wo have a pot of seed 
containing some eight or ten different varieties, self-sown 
from standing in the midst of other ferns, which has been 
much admired in a hanging position. It seems hard to im¬ 
agine what they can all live upon, for the pot Itself is 
covered with a drooping moss. We are, of course, careful to 
keep ft well supplied with water. The safest plan of giving 
water to suspended plants Is to unhook the baskets from the 
chain, dip them into n pall or tank of water, and not return 
them to their proper position again until all dropping of 
water has ceased. 

Under the com p rehensive title of general pot-plants must 
be included the long list of whatever can be admitted into a 
cool greenhouse or conservatory. Of shrubby plants thero 
ore oranges, oleanders, pomegranates, camellias, azaleas, 
eyticus, ooron files, daphnes, tecomas, dioetna, etc., etc., for tho 
list is for too extensive for further enumeration here. Not 
to overpower our readers with names, we have mentioned 
only a very few, but from these four a good selection of sorts 
and varieties can easily be mado. Oranges, pomegranates, 
and oleanders are especially adapted to verandahs, large 
halls, and co rrido rs . With due attention to pot-room ami 
watering, there Is not the slightest dHSoulty in the manage¬ 
ment of any of the shrubby plants which wwhwra mentioned. 
They are all, without a doubt, liable tn Might in confinement; 
hot expertenes proves that .the plants may be kept ta good 
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lunlth by a proper -supply of nourishment, and by carefully ■' 
washing the stems, branches, and leave* twice a year with > 
*>up and water. We treat all greenhouse evergreens in this ( 
way. Our plan is to use carbolic soap, tepid water, and a > 
soft sponge. Whcu there are many plants the operation is • 
t-dlona, but rt well repayB the trouble. Spring and autumn > 
are the seasons preferred. We must atid to our list one or ; 
two more very usefnl plants—the variegated Japanese euony* > 
mns, a few pots of different variegated holltes, the berry- J 
bearing anenba and lounlstinu*. 

We oonsider shrubby evorgreon plants ornamental at all 
seasons, whether in flower or not. Our list, however, is , 
quite long enough to insure flowers being found on some of 
them throughout the year. 

In addition to these there is a long list of other thiugs ) 
suited to indoors growth, the beauty of which is especially ’ 
owing to the blossoms they bear. Of these we may mention 
fuchsias,so uscftil during spring, summer, and early autumn, 
chrysanthemums, Which come iti with the late autumn and 
winter, cinerarias, primulas, shrubby calceolarias, double ) 
petunias, balsams. Geraniums, both the French and Zonule. j 
The former of these tnako. a grand display while in full i 
flower, hut they last In bloom only so short a time that few [ 
persons now care to grow moro than one or two good | 
specimens; the Zonale class is far more useful, and so much j 
Improvement has hero been made of late that an abundance \ 
of line flowers can l>e had of every variety of color. There is j 
now a yellow variety, a free flowerer, aptly named Jealousy. \ 
The Richardia cctliiopica, popularly called the calla, is .! 
a Useful indoors plant; It is figured against tho right-hand ; 
lower window-pane in illustration No. 1. Independent of Us ' 
beautiful flowert of snowy whiteness, the arrow-shaped leaves ; 
and stately bearing of tho plant itself render it very attractive. \ 
In a grcalng state it requires u great deal of moisture, which j 
must bo partially withheld after a time to induce flowering. ( 
Treo carnations are also good window plunts, and under > 
proper management yield a largo number of blossoms. They 
require a rich light soil. Nothing suits them better than a j 
mixture in equal parts of garden loam, leaf monld, rotten ; 
manure, and road sand. A few roses in pot porpotnals on ,i 
their burn roots are host, have a pleasing effect. If the green , 
fly shows itself wash the buds with Boap and water as atiovo ’ 
directed. 

The lmlb catalogue is a very long one, and of increasing 
Interest, for each year adds novelties. Consult any good , 
seedsman's catalogue, on this point. 


| 

PARLOR GAMES. j 

Silence— A pastirao more amusing, perhaps, than ) 
intellectual, but not, therefore, to be despised. It has the > 
•K^lUional advantage that the players will be already seated. ' 
This, then, being tho case, one of them in the most solemn > 
manner, and with a perfectly grave loco, softly slaps tho face : 
of his right-hand neighbor—whether lady or geutlcman— » 
who ia turn repeats tho operation upon the next. Thus it ; 
goes round the circle, tho most profound silence being j 
observed, until it roaches the leader again. He then gives ; 
his neighbor a slight box ou tho cor on each sido. And > 
this, too, is repeated round the circle, possibly amid some 1 
faint titterings, which tho leader must suppress with all the ; 
weight of his authority and much severity of countenance. { 
That concluded, he next proceeds softly to pull his neighbor’s j 
ear, tho circle still, it is hoped, sufficiently restraining itself < 
to observe the perfect silence which U indispensable to tho > 
game. This having been duly completed, ho goes on to pull j 
the nose of the unhappy right-hand neighbor, upon whom j 
ell the experiments are fir*t tried. If the good sense and ; 
proper, feeling of the playooi U such that this proceeding, j 
suffered aud inflicted in torn by each, goes round the room i 


without inextinguishable rears of laughter, tho circle may In 
congratulated upon being the first which ever succeeded in 
playing the game according to the canon, and as it should be 
played. 

Collaboration —Paper aud pencils are to bo given to the 
company, and each of them on the upper pai t of tho slip i- to 
draw a head. Let not the nnurtUtic be frightened at thir, 
for it is not necessary to display any knowledge of drawing; 
on the contrary, the abseucc of it rather adds to than dimin¬ 
ishes the fun of the game. Tho most effective heads to draw 
are naturully exaggerated caricatures of any of the company 
present. The head having been achieved as effectively u 
may be, tho slip is folded backjust above the ends of the two 
line? forming the neck, and handed to a person sitting next, 
who fills in a body from tho neck down to the logs, folding 
the slip again immediately above tho ends of tho linos form¬ 
ing the body, and again hands it on. Tho third person then 
adds legs according to his her fancy, writing tho name at 
tho bottom thereof, and the whole result will l»e found~to 
be the most laughable epecimeu of ideal humanity conceiv¬ 
able. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. i.—Walking-Dress or Fiour.En Batiste. The front 
skirt is made with lengthwise puffings of plain batiste 
placed between rows of the figured material. The wide 
ruffle around the bottom is rnado in the same way; headed 
l>y tho knife-plaitings of the plain batiste. Tho upper part 
and back of the dress is in the princees style, and is prettily 
looped and dmped at the back. The waist Is open In front, 
and is trimmed with Languedoc lace. 

Fig. ti.— Boy’s Suit or Grey Kerseymere. Tho trousers 
are short; and tho jacket is cut in a point at tho back and 
braided. m 

Fig. hi.-—Carriage or Garden-Drem or White Figured 
Muslin. The short rouud skirt baa rufllo of blue silk placed 
on it in Iwttloxnent style. The ovor-drees is loopod up at the 
back with bluo ribbons, and is trimmed with u knife-plaited 
ruffio of Breton lace. It opens over a vest of blxe striped 
silk, and has a shirred trimming of tho silk edging the 
waist Wide, square collar. Bonnot of bluo silk, trimmed 
with white lilacs. 

Fio. iv.—'W alkixo-Dress or Thin, White Figured 
Muslin, mado ovor thin, piuk cambric. Tho skirt is laid in 
kilt-plaitings all around, and is edged with a knife-plaiting. 
Tho coat-waist is made Tory deep, and is slightly caught up 
in tho back: it is edged with white cambric edging turnod 
up on tho coat. White chip hat, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and a long white feather. White muslin parasol mado over 
pink silk. 

Fio. v.—H ouse or Garden-Dress or Cream-Whit* 
FtovRET) Foulard. The foulard dress is trimmed with a 
bias band of almond-colored silk, and is edged with n plaited 
ruffle Breton lace. Five similar ruffles fill in tho lower part 
of the front of the skirt. Tho upper port of the dress is 
irmdo in panicr style, and ornamented with lace and a large 
bow of ribbon. Tho waist is mado with a basque, and has a 
hirge directoxre collar of the silk, and Is trimmed with silk 
bows and lnco. The sleeves correspond. 

Fig. vi.—House-Dress or Gret Albatross Cloth, (or 
soft French Bunting.) Tho trained skirt is festooned in front 
to the muslin lining, and is edged by a flounce laid in box- 
plaiti and side-plaits, and the space is dotted with small 
bows. The waist is a pointed cuirass, and the sleeves and 
chemisette are pf pale pink foulard or soft twilled silk, and 
arc trimmed with Breton lace. 

Fio. vii House-Dews or Bum*. Batix and Striped 
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Grexadine. The satin skirt (which shows in front,) is 
trimmed with two plaitings edged with block lace. The 
sides am ornamented with three draperies of striped 
grenadine, terminating with jetted fringe. The train is 
covered with puffings of grenadine, and the bodice opens 
heart-shaped and has pointed basques. 

Fios. yin. and ix.—W alking-Dress, Back and Fkont. 
The skirt is of cream-colored brocaded satteen, (this is 
washing material,) with nine narrow plaited flounces 
edged with lace. The polonaise with paniers Is of the 
some material. The front of the bodice is arranged in 
close folds, and trimmed with fan-shaped plaitings of Breton 
laoe and black velvet. 

Fios. x. and xi.—Mourning-Dress, Front and Back. 
The dress is of black bunting, and has a side-plaiting all 
around, the part in front being very deep. The skirt opens 
square in front over this plaiting, and is bnt slightly 
draped. The basque is in long tabs, and is very plain. The 
simulated vest and the cuffc are of English cr6pe. An 
entire dress made of English crfpe In this way is very 
beautifol, bat mach more expensive than bunting. 

Fio. xn.—S unken Bonnet or Coarse, Brown Straw, 
with crown and long ends of cream-colored dotted lace. 
The ends are edged with Languedoc lace, and a gilt orna¬ 
ment is passed through tho crown. 

Fia. xra.— Summer Bonnet or Tuscan Straw, trimmed 
with three feathers of the same color. Tho strings and 
face trimming are of violet satin, and a cluster of pansies 
with yellow hearts fasten the strings together. 

Fio. xiv.—Evening-Dress roa a Youno Lady. The 
skirt is thin muslin puffed, and worn over a skirt trimmed 
with a great many narrow ruffles. The waist is only 
slightly full, and the sleeves are trimmed with rosettes of 
lace, in the centre of one of which are some pink rose buds. 
The black Telvet corsage is made with deep points, and 
buttons at one side. It would look very well fastened 
directly In the front or the back. This corsage can also be 
worn over a drees mado high in the neck. 

It will be seen from our colored plate that most of the 
summer dresses are made short; in fact, some of the richest 
and most expensive imported ones are quite short; this is a 
most sensible fashion, especially for those who go to 
watering places, as trailing long skirts over soiled floors 
and piazzas is most uncomfortable. 

The satteens, and other cotton materials that are called 
by more names than wo can take space to record, are 
extremely beautfftil this season, some of tho handsomest 
being sold for sixty-five or seventy cents a yard, yet being 
no prettier in pattern than the much less expensive goods; 
but the coloring is wonderful, being of tho richest Oriental 
style, reds, blues and yellows all harmoniously combined; 
it fa this rich color that makes the expense. The Batteens 
look like satin when first made up; but, of course, will 
rumple and loose their gloss in time. White will be much 
worn daring the summer, especially thin, dotted and figured 
Swiss goods. For dressy occasions, embroideries and laces, 
with a good deal of gold thread in them, are plentifully 
used; but this should be applied carefully, iu order to 
prevent a “ stagy” appearance. This embroidery, when of 
real gold thread, is very expensive, and wears well; a 
common material tarnishes very soon, and soon becomes 
very common looking. Some of the new ribbons have the 
gold thread interwoven with bright-colored ones, and 
cost two dollars a yard, being not over threo inches wide. 

There is nothing now to say of the manner of making 
dresses, and our fashion plates give tho very prettiest styles 
out; it vdll bo noticed that all tho dresses are close-clinging 
in front 

Mantlet and aU twrapt are as various as the fancies of tho 
wearer, only the general make is shorter, os is natural, than 
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that of the winter; the loose-sloeved Aolena and visite will 
probably be preferred to a tighter-fitting wrap, as it is cooler 
and more easily put on. 

Bonnets are worn either small or rather large, as may suit 
the fancy; many flowers as well as bright brocaded ribbons 
are employed as trimmings, and the flowers are nearly all 
large. Violets, pansies, large poppies and roses are very 
popular, and these are often mingled with buttercups, 
jinquils and other yellow flowers. The mixed straws are 
sought by those who -want a serviceable bonnet; but they 
are not thought as elegant as a plain white or yellow straw, 
or a Tuscan one. 

Hats are large, but not so enormous as tho Gainsborough 
ones worn two or three years ago, and many young ladies 
prefer the turban shape. 

The hair is worn very low on the neck by many, but some 
of the fashionable hair-dressers arrange it in a style that 
shows the bock of the neck, end places the front hair higher, 
in plaits or a few puffs. The low style of hair-dressing suits 
admirably women with regular features, fine eyes, etc., but 
it is most unbecoming to round faces. This, however, we 
have often said before. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Youno Girl’s Dress or Cream-Colored Lawn. 
It has one deep side-plaited raffle of dark bine lawn, and 
tho skirt alono is laid in alternate folds of the cream-color 
and dark blue. Extending down the back of tho skirt, are 
alternate plaitings of the dark blue and cream-colored lawn. 
The body is plaited back and front into a square yoke, and 
extends under tho embroidered ribbon sash in tho shape 
of paniers. 

Fig. ii.—Girl’s Dress of Dark Red and Gray Striped 
Percale. Tills dress is made just like the one Just described, 
and shows the front view, only tho material is different. 

Fio. hi.—Boy’s Suit of Gray Linen. The collar and 
bands On the sleeves are finished with whito braid. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our tubteribert, tee have decided to 
ettablith a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and 
benefit Everything will be purchased, at the lowest possible 
rates. Special attention will be given to each article purchased ; 
and the list includes everything used in the House: Ladies', 
Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Bridal and Infants' Outfits , 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, Organs, Furni¬ 
ture of every conceivable description. Carpets, Wait-Papering, 
China, Glassware, Curtains of all kinds , Silver, JeWehry , Pictures, 
and Libraries. 

Orders will also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed¬ 
dings, Parties, and Receptions ; and Stationery of any kind. 
Ladies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
length of skirt, etc., and giving general directions as to material 
and color, will be promptly attended to, with taste and discretion, 
with the aim in view of contributing to the wants of the subscribers 
of “ Peterson ,” or their friends. Bonnets will be purchased, in 
the same way, by stating color preferred, and general style of 
wearer. 

Samples and estimates furnished, on receipt of 25 cents, and 
correspondence solicited. Send for circular containing full direc¬ 
tions. Address, 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

&S"In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or JVetc York ; if these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter. 
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VIOLET TO ILET WATER. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 




This 1 TtTfllnaMc nntl strictly American 
Food prepared from the recipe of one of N. 
Y< City’. rooet eminent physicians, may bo 
Implicitly relied on as tha best known sub¬ 
stitute for mother’s milk. As a diet for th# 
the sick or eontalceeenU. It U unap- 
proarfced. Sold hy Dnuthts and Grow*. 
Small 8Isa, 2S Cents. Large, six times tho 
Quantity. One Dollar. IT WILL KKEI'l 
Treatise on the Proper Nourishment of 
Infants pit ICR. VICTOR K. HALGER * 
l’KTIUK, 104 to 110 Ucade 8 L,Nott York. 

T ELL ME TRUE—Tho newest and prottiest love fwmg out. 

Price Socta. Send direct to the publishers, Fillmore 
Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



A K#r that 

WILL WIND — ANY WATCH 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT» 
mail, 30cts. Circulrrs 


O / f ^ a by Watchmakers. By matl, 30 eta. CircnlPrs 
OULO FRKE. J. S. BIRC H A CO., 3 8 Dey BL.N.Y. 

WHBOE’8 COMPOUND OF 

EURE COD LIVER| 
OIL AND LIME. 


To On© and All. — Arc you suffering from a 

Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of tho various pul¬ 
monary troubles that so often end in Consumption? Ifso, 
mo “ WHbor's l*urt Cod- T.iver Oil and Lime," a sufe and sure 
remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is regularly pre¬ 
scribed by tho medical faculty. Manufactured only by A. 
B. Wiima, Chemist, Boston. Sold by nil druggists. 

r« an IndlnpenntMo nnd rnlnablo article that 
supplies a waul long full by every lady. 1 Its 
a self-adjustable and perfee t fitting belt,com¬ 
ps' fjblntng security with case and comfort. By 
rklUmall for 60c. Sfor$l. Send waist measora. 
L™ Lady agents wanted.' K. E. Medical In»U- 
v tute, 24 Trcmont Bow, Boston, Maas. “ 

Gold, Crystn l.Luce, Perfmnod and Ch romo Cards, name 
i In Gold andJetKkv CLINTON BROS.,CUntoarille,Ct 
WkM ML n Tour Lint'll \utli ('lark's Indelible 

IVl sC 8V Pencils. Sold at all Stationers. 

B ack-supporting sum ldkimirace. 

Gives the figure an erect nnd graceful appearance. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Catalogue of Hygienic 
Undergarments to SIRS. A. FLETCHER A CO., 
Mention this Magazine. 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 

'TUegant Autograph Album, gilt covers, 48 page*. 
U illustrated with birds, scrolls, etc,, in colon r, and 47 
Select Quotations, 15c. Agents* Outfit for Cords (over GO 
Simples), lOc. DAVIDS A CO.. Northford, Ot _ 



855.66 


Agents Profit 
provo it or forfeit 
E. G. 


per Week, Will 
IWO. Itt t Outfit free. 
R IDEOUT A CO, 2 18 Fulton St., N.Y. 

4 f \fh Scran Pidurrs, 10c.; 1<KJ Trnvsfrr PkhsTtt, 10C.i 
t> II 12 Floral Emltosseil Curds, 10c.; 10 1'erfcrcitM 
1UU Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Fine 6.\8 
Chromos , 10c.; 1 Floral Surprise, 10c.; 2 Oil 
Pictures, 0x12,10c.; 2 Rdoroductions, 9x12,10c.; 4 Flower 
Ponds, Me.; 2 Stereo news, 10c.; 1 Perfumed Sachet, Me.: 1 
Lithograph, 12x16,10c.; 25 birthday Chr<7.<,10o. All for 81.00 
j ostpnid. St imps taken. J. W.FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 

ML Cupid, Mdto, Floral Cards, 
lOo. Outfit, lOc. HALL BROS., Northford, Ct. 


50 _ 

%in 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free- 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


20 


LOVELY, ROSEBUD CHROMO CARDS or 25 
all Floral Motto* with name, 10 cents. 

NASSAU CARD CO„ Nassau, N. Y. 



ANTI- 
MOTH 

Carbolized Paper. 


Perfectly clean and fragrant 
—will not injure tho finest 
fabrics. 

A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
positively protects them 
against the ravages of Moths 
CAMPBELL, IIALL ic CO., 

1 10 and 112 Nassau St., N.Y. 



HAUTHAWAY’S 



AN ELEGANT DRESSING 

—FOR— 

LADIES’BOOTS A SHOES 



PERMANENTLY CURES 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Constipation and Piles. 

Dr. R. H. Clark, South Hero.Vt. says,‘‘Incases 

of Kidney Troubles it has acted Uko a charm. It 

hns cured many very bad coses ot PH®*, and has 

never failed to note Jlctentlv.” 

Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt. says. "It Is 
of priceless value. After sixteen years of great 

suffering from Idles and Costiveness it com- 

plot> ly cured mo.” ... . 

a S. Hogabon, of Berkshire, says, “One pack¬ 
age has done wonders for rao in completely cur¬ 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint* 

IT HAS WUVO 
WONDERFUL YYIII i 
POWER. nnU 

Bccauso It Acts on the LIVES, the BOWELS and 
the SILUEY3 at the lame time. 
Because It cleanses the system of 

the poisonous humors that develope 

In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil¬ 

iousness. Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or In Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
and nervous disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT la a dry vegetable com¬ 
pound and can bo sent by mull prepaid. 

One package will make six qts of medicine. 

. TRY IT 3XTOW l 

EJTBny it nt tbo Dragrlrta. Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, LICHALD33N $ CO., Projrioton, 

12 (Will *cnd po«t psld.) Burlington, Vt. 




































ADVERTISEMENTS 


, TESTIMONIALS 

A very Excellent 
Medicine. 

Freeport, Queens Co., K. T. 

Dear Six: Haring used 
your Indian Blood Sirup aa 
a Blood Purifier, 1 can recom¬ 
mend it as a valuable medi¬ 
cine. Mrs. Carpkntkr. 

Kidney Disease. 

113 SkillmunSt. f B’klyu, N.Y. 

Drab Sir : For years 1 was 
afflicted with kidnqy disease, 
but soon after I commenced 
using your Indian Blood 
Syrup I found permanent 
relief: Mrs. S. Worth. 

Rheumatism Cured. 
368 Clasaon Av., B’klyn, N. Y. 

DkarSir: Beluga sufferer 
for years with chronio rheu¬ 
matism, I was induced to 
make a trial of your Indian 
Blood Syrup, which speedily 
cured-me. Gso. Hicks. 

Liver Complaint and 
Dyspepsia. 

7 Chambers 8t,N. Y. City. 

Bear Sir: This certifies 
that your Indian Blood 
Syrup cured me of the liver- 
complaint and dyspepsia. I 
cannot recommend it too 
highly. L. D. Frederick, 
Attorney at Law. 

Sara Core for 
Dyspepsia. 

Freeport, Queens Co., N. Y. 

Drab Sir: I whs afflicted 
with Dyspepsia for some time, 
and your Indian Blood 
Syrup entirely cured me 
after various so-called rem¬ 
edies failed. H. B. Limrr, 

Priu. Freeport Pub. School. 

An Invaluable 
Remedy. 

234 Thompson St,, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: I used your 
Indian Blood Strup for dys¬ 
pepsia and my wife for gen¬ 
eral debility. I cheerfully 
recommend it to others as an 
invaluable reniedy. 

Bespectfnlly yours, 

Edward Dumphy. 

Beplates the Bowels. 

2*0 Water St., B’klyn, N. Y. 

Drab Sir: I am now tak¬ 
ing your Indian Blood Strup 
and find that my bowels, once 
so irregular, are in a good 
sound healthy condition, and 
I am determined to keep them 
so by the aid of your remedy. 
C. J. Gallagher 

Dyspepsia and Consti¬ 
pation. 

Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 

Drab Sir: Haring used 
your very valuable Indian 
Blood Syrup myself and in 
my family, and being fully 
satisfied of its efficiency In 
curing Dyspepsia and Consti¬ 
pation, I con safely reoom- 
mead It to others. 

Wm. B. Leturce. a 
723% Myrtle Av. 


DR. CLARK 

JOHNSON’S 



(, » o c 
fcflry 2 c 


fTRADE MARK-J 


punr 

I ■ R I K w* ltheuma- 

UUB1LU Dropsy, 

W W l hi Heart Disease, 
Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc* 

The Best REMEDY ENOWN to Fan 1 

9,000,000 Bottles 

SOLD IDrCE 1970. 

This Syrup possesses Varied Properties. 

It SUmtatei the Ptyallne In the Saliva, 
whleh eoaverta the Stareh and Sugar or the 
food I nto glucose. A deficiency In Dtyaline 
causes Wind and Souring of the food In the 
stomach, ir the medicine Is taken Immedi¬ 
ately After eating the fermentation or food 
Is prevented. _ 

List of Wholesale Dealers in New York City: 

McKk88on k Bobbinr, 81 Fulton St.; Wm.H.Scuixf- 
femn k On, 170 and 17J William St.; Hall k Ruckel, 
218 Greenwich St.; 8. R. Van Duser, 36 Barclay St.; J. 
N. 8TALLMAN A Co, 36 Platt St.; Oh a#. N. Or i tt e nton, 
7 6 th Av.; J, H. Francts, 68 Mntden Lane; Brent 
Good k Oo. ; 2*2 Park Place; Peek k Y elsor, 9 Gold St.: 
Walter Adams, 76 John St; Wells A Elliott, 11 Gold 
St; Danxell k Co, 68 Cedar St; Fraser k Lee, 20 
Beckman St Sold Everywhere. 

List of Wholesale Dealers in Philadelphia: 

Johnson, Holloway & Co., 002 Arch St; French, 
Richards k Co., comer 10th and Market Streets; 
Baker, Moore k Mein, 609 Market St, 

Sick Headache and Dyspepsia. 

151 Perry St, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: Your Justly celebrated Indian Blood 
Syrup has entirely cured me of Sick Headache and 
Dyspepsia of 10 years’ standing. It also cured my 
child of Scarlet Fever, and my wife of Female com¬ 
plaint George H. Reynolds. 

Isaac Da!hman, Bull’s Hand, 24th St., (of Dalhman 
Brothers, dealers in horse stock) cured of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion of many yean* standing. 

Henry Dahlman, of the same firm, cured of Sore 
Throat and Indigestion, after having been treated by 
physicians without beneficial effect 


TESTIMONIALS 

Constipation with 
Headaohe, 

99 W. Houston St,N.Y. City. 

Sir: Your Indian Blood 
Syrup bus cured me entirely 
of tho distress in my head, 
and relieved every difficulty 
of my bowels. I must say 
that it is the beet medicine 
thut any person can tako for 
sick headache. Alice Reed. 

Dyspepsia and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

Brooklyn, Queens .Co., N. Y. 

Dear Sir : Suffering for 
years with Dyspepsia, I was 
induced to give your Indian 
Blood Syrup a trial, and it 
completely cured me. I still 
take the Syrup for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating my bowels, 
for which 1 find it has no 
equal. Recommend persons 
seeking reference to me. 

Chas. Weeks. 

190 Navy St. 

Diver Complaint and 

Luug Disease Cured. 

617 9th Av, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir : I do not think I 
would be doing my duty 
without having tho uffllctid 
know the beneficial results 
derived from tlie use of your 
Blood Purifier. For threo 
years I suffered from liver 
and lung difficulties. After 
taking the medicine for a 
short time, I was relieved 
and happy to testify that I 
am well. 

Mrs. Jennie Lord. 

A Great Blood Purifier. 
22 Desbroases St., Now York. 
Dr. Clarke Johnson: 

Dear Sir: I have been 
troubled with pimples on my 
face, arising from impurities 
of the blood, for the last five 
yean. Hearing of your In¬ 
dian Blood Syrup, I deters 
mined to give it & trial, after 
trying dozens of remedies, and 
can now say that the disfigure¬ 
ment which troubled me so 
long has completely disap¬ 
peared. Yours, with many 
thanks, 

Hiss Julia Flannery. 

Cured after many 

Years' Suffering with 

Dungs and Stomach. 

246 W. 33d St* N. Y. City. 

For several yean I have 
had trouble with my stomach 
and lunge. By the persua¬ 
sion of a friend I commenced 
•the ose of the Blood Puri¬ 
fier, and I will say that the 
change from sickness to com¬ 
parative health has almost 
been miraculous. There is 
one thing that I noticed: my 
digestion became better and 
my nerves quieted, so that I. 
could sleep again with com¬ 
fort. I think it is the best 
family medicine in the world. 

J. A. Gathin. 


Parties desirous of addressing any of the above-named persons to satisfy themselves of 
the genuineness of their testimonials, Trill ho hind enough to send a stamp to them for a reply. 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR 1880! CHEAPEST AND BEST 11 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 

SUPPLEMENT IN EVERT NUMBER! popular in 1878 and 1870, xrirf be 

continned In 1880. They will appear In every number, containing a fuU-alzed Paper Pattern, 
for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other article of a Lady's, or Child's Dress. 
Every woman will thus be enabled, if a Subscriber to •* Peterson," to cut out tier own dresses, 
and her children's, without the aid of a mantua-maker.~k£ 


“PETERSON'S MAGAZINE” is the beet and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 12 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings. In 
short, it combines more, for a leu price, than any other. But in 1880 it is even better. A New Feature has been 
introduced in a series of 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE “Peterson ” has no rival of Its kind. Its stories and novelets 
are acknowledged to be the best published anywhere. Mrs. Ann 8 . Stephens, Prank Lee Benedict, Frances Hodgson 
Barnett, Rebecca ITardiug Davis, J. G. Austin, Marietta Holley, Ac., Ac , are regular contributors. Also, the author of 
“The Secoud Life.” the author of “ Josiah Allen's Wife,” .Ac., Ac., besides others of the best female writers of America. 
New Writers, when of flrst-rate merit, are continually being added. In addition to the shorter stories, there are 
being given, in 1880. Five Original Copyright Novelets, hoo%f them by new writers, vis.: “Lost,” by Mm. Ann 8 . 
Stephens, “A Fair Barbarian, 1 * by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, “The Talisman or Montkzoka,” by A New Con¬ 
tributor, “In Tiirfr Acts,” l»y Frank Le* Benedict, and “Thk Maid or Motile*.” by Mrs. M. Shelley Peters. 

AS A MAGAZINE OF ART “Peterson's” is, in one respect, unequalled. For It gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, and those in great quantity, and of unequalled beauty, hut also, what no other Magazine does , 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENCRAVINCS! 

The Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which are works of the highest art , and the inferior 
Engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “ Peterson’s,” is the only magazine that gives, engraved on steel. 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, therefore, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass all others. These 
superb, double-sized Paris colorod plates are printed from steel piatee, and colored by hand, in t|>e highest style of art 
Patterns of the newest bouueta, hats, cloaks, Jackets, etc., etc., appear lu each number. Also the greatest variety of 
children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERT IUT BBESSES, in Calico, Delaine, Ac. You do not know 
how to dross till you see “ Peterson.” Everywhere it is conceded to be the most reliable guide m fashion. 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, Ac.,—each of which at a retail 
■tore would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, 
articles on GARDENING HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in short-everything interesting 
.to ladies. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) 


TWO DOLLARS! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


9 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 93.80 

3 Copies,-one year, (postage free,) 4.50 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 90.50 
0 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 9.00 

10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 14.00 

5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 98.00 

7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10.50 
19 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 17.00 

8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 918.00 

11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 16.00 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 91.00 


ENGRAVINGS FOR PREMIUMS.—For either of these 
two clubs, we will send, as a Premium, either of our new 
mezzotints, “ Washington at Valley Forge,” (size 24 inches 
by 20), or “ The Parable of the Lilies,” (2Uby 16), postage free. 

AN EXTRA COPY OF THE MAGAZINE FOR PRE¬ 
MIUM.—For either of these three clubs, we will send, as 
u Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine, for the year 
1880, postage free. 

BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING.—For 
either of these three clubs, we will send, postage free, both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1880, and either of our 
new, lar ^e-eized mezzotints, “ Washington at Valley Forge,” 
or “The Parable of tho Lilies.” 

AN EXTRA COPY AND BOTH ENGRAVINGS.—For 
either of these three clubs, we will send, postage free, an 
extra copy of the Magazine, for 1880, and both of our new, 
large-sized mezzotints, “Washington at Valley Forge,” and 
“The Parable of the Lilies.” 


1)1 Remitting, get «% Pout-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 
Address, postpaid. 

CHARLES J. PETERS OXT, 

49* Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Dangerous Experiment—By Ella Wheeler, - - 449 
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Embroidery with Shaded Ribbons—By Mrs. Jano 
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Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc.— By Emily H. May, 
{Ithutrated,) - - - 71, 161, 232, 312, 390, 468 


Chatelaine Bag—By Mrs. Jane Wearer, (TUustmted,) 
Convolvulus for Crewel Embroidery—By Mrs. Wearer. 

(Ithutrated,) . 

Costume for Young Girl, from Twelve to Fourteen 
Years—By Emily H. May, (Ithutrated,) 

Crochet Shawl—By Mrs. Jano Wearer, (Ithutrated,) • 


Day Quilt—By Mrs. Jane Wearer, ( Ithutrated ,) - 
Design for Fringe—By Mrs. Jane Weaver, ( Ithutrated,) 
Design for Pillow Case—By Mrs. Jane Wearer, ( Ithu- 
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Design In Embroidery, - - - - - 
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bated,) --------- 

Designs for Hand-Screens—By Mrs. Jane Wearer, 
(Ithutrated,) . 
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“Fans”—By Catharine Keene, ( IUvutratid,) 
Fashions for January, ( Ithutrated ,) 
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MAGGIE'S WELCOME. 





told me he’d nev - er comeback to us here, Butl’dnev-er a doubt and I’d 

hap - py to see him once more in his home. They laugh’d me to scorn, but I 

moth - er he flies, she is clasp’d to his breast, Her pray’rs are all answer’d, her 
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No. 1. 


THE ARTIST'S LAST PICTURE. 


BY MARGARET STIRLING. 



NY one in London, some twelve 
years ago, or so, will remember 
the talk created, by a picture 
called “Coming Thro’ the Rye.” 

The picture made a deep impression upon me, 
and I can remember its every detail, even now. 
I can see the sunny field of waving grain ; the 
church-tower in the distance; the very atmos¬ 
phere. just like that of a warm, bright, summer’s 
day. But. most of all, I can see the face of the 
girl, who, daintily holding up her dress, comes 
swiftly through the rye to meet her lover, who 
was, however, invisible; but supposed to be 
standing where the spectator stood. The picture 
was warmly attacked, in some of the newspapers, 
and as warmly defended in others. Half the 
critics, held that the lover ought to have been on 
Che canvas; that the girl's fhee did not, and 


; could not, except to very imaginative people, tell 
the story. The other half maintained, that as 
the lover would have had to stand with his back 
to the spectator, this would have spoilt the 
picture. These insisted, and re-insisted that the 
girl's fece did tell the story; that those who 
could not see this knew nothing of art. The 
general public was as divided on the subject as 
the newspapers. Everybody thronged to view the 
picture. Everybody spoke of it. It was the 
fashion. For my part, I was of those who saw, 
or fancied they saw, the whole story in the girl’s 
face. I behold that face, after the lapse of years, 
as vividly as at first. The summer sun shines 
fall upon it, touching the lightly-blown, brown 
hair with golden lights, and bringing into strong 
relief the pretty piquant face; a bright little face, 
yet with an indescribable touch of pathos in it. 

Soon after seeing it, I came across a criticism, 
written by one of the leading critics of the day. 
“The picture gives,”- he wrote, “an idea of 
power, but power awkwardly expressed; it lacks 
both finish and beauty of execution ; and will be 
admired, as a whole, only by those ignorant senti¬ 
mentalists, who rave over any wretched daub, 
that has a startling event connected with it.” 

The picture haunted me, and I asked what the 
“ startling event connected with it ” was, to 
which the critic alluded. This was his story: 

“The artist was young, and had, undeniably, 
talent. But he was wholly without ambition. 
Sometimes, for weeks, be would work steadily, 
dashing off clever, little sketches, with astonishing 
rapidity; and then weeks would go by, without 
his touching a canvas. He was intirely depen- 
! dent on his brush; but, fortunately, his pictures 
| always commanded a ready sale, so that he never 
1 came to want. He and his wife had lived 
\ carelessly and happily, in true Bohemian fashion, 

| from day to day, thoroughly enjoying the present, 

\ and very literally obeying the Bible in * taking 
* no thought for the morrow.? 
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THE ARTIST’S LAST PICTURE. 


“ About four months before he painted the 
picture, of whlfch I hare spoken, a change came 
oyer him. His little girl was born, and vague 
thoughts began to float through his head, of 


painting steadily, and making, not only money, 
but a name, that his wife and child might be 
proud to bear. 

“ Simultaneous with this, however, a feeling of 



weariness, that he struggled against in vain, crept 
over him. ‘ A bad cold,’ he laughingly called it, 
to his anxious little wife; but as weeks went by, 
and the ‘ bad cold ’ grew no better, he decided to 
consult his old family physician. 

“ The consultation lasted a long time, and when 
it was over, the stern old doctor, who had known 
him from childhood, was crying like a woman. 
But the young man only looked dazed and 
wonder-stricken. He had been told there was 
serious trouble with his heart; that he might 


die in six months; one month possibly; it might 
come at any time. lie listened silently to all Dr. 
Mayer had to say; then shook hands quietly, 
and went out into the spring sunshine. 

“ He turned towards his home, his lips mechani¬ 
cally repeating the words t>f doom, that, as yet, 
were hardly more than words. He would go 
home to his wife, and she would tell him how it 
was all some horrible nightmare. The thought 
of repeating those words to his wife, gave them 
their full agonizing force. 
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THE AETIST*8 


•“Dear God!’ he prayed, passionately, ‘give 
me a little while, only a little while!’ 

« Gradually, he became calm, and thought much 
of his wife and child. 

•“But they shall not be left absolutely 
penniless,’ he said, straightening himself up, 

«I win paint one picture more.’ 

“ It was one of those spring days, when the 
mere feet of being alive, makes one lazily happy. 
Everything about him was bright and gay. But 
he pushed his way, mechanically, through the 
crowd, looking ahead, with eyes that saw nothing 
of the busy life about him. As he swung by thus, 
with his long, easy step, an old cripple, looking 
after him, with the intense admiration that the 
deformed always have for physical perfection, 
audibly envied him his youth and strength. 

14 Going into the house, he went to his studio, 
and stood before the unfinished picture on his 
easel. It was the 4 Coming Thro’ the Rye.’ Not 
what he would now, perhaps, have chosen to 
paint; but since it was started, it must do; 
there was no time for any other. 


LAST PICTURE. 27 


44 All that day, the old doctor was haunted by 
the remembrance of the artiMfe face, with its 
; dazed, horror-stricken expression^ He thought, 

I again and again, of the young wife, and the grief 
that was even now creeping nearer her; and he 
wondered sadly why it could not have been 
himself. What had he now, save money, to make 
life pleasant to him ? Who was there left, who 
would miss him? What, after all, was life to 
him now, but a striving to do his duty, and a 
placid waiting for the end? While the other, 
who must die, enjoyed life so thoroughly, and 
was so extremely happy. It was the old, terrible 
problem, never yet solved, never to be solved. 

44 4 The trouble was,’ thought the old doctor, 
4 he was too happy. Such happiness never lasts.' 

4 4 That day, Dr. Mayer’s patients were all dissat¬ 
isfied ; he seemed utterly wrapped up in himself. 
One young mother, thrilling over the important 
advent of a first baby’s first tooth, declared, 
indignantly: 

44 4 No matter how clever Dr. Mayer may be, he 
j is an unsympathetic old thing.’ 
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THE SPELL OF NATURE. — SONNET. 


“ The young artist painted now as he had never j morbidly, wondering, how his wife’s lace would 
painted before. He threw his whole soul into look, after he had told her what, he himself felt 
his work, fife wife—who was his model— j now, was creeping every day nearer, 
wondered at the change, and made happy plans j “ At times, it required the most agonizing effort 
for the future. Yet, sometimes, she looked atj to work on, and hide from his wife what he 
him, with vague anxiety. \ suffered. But he struggled along bravely, bear- 

“ 4 Why paint so steadily? Yon will tire \ ing his trouble alone. At last, the picture was 
yourself,” she would soy. And he would finished. 

answer her lightly, saying to himself, 4 1 must “ Quietly the artist sat iu front of his completed 
tell her: but not to-day, not to-day.’ work, a little later in the day. 

44 Spring passed quickly, as spring always 44 4 He is sleeping,’said his wife to herself, when, 
does; and languid summer was creeping by. on her coming into the room, he never moved. 
Day by day, the picture grew. The artist’s brush 44 Poor little wife! Not 4 sleeping,’ but dead, 
lingered, lovingly, on the face of the girl; for it There he sat, his tired hands dropped listlessly 
was the face of his wife he was painting. Some- at his side, and the sweetest, happiest expression 
times, as he worked, he would find himself, on his face.” 


THE SPELL OF NATURE. 

BY GERTIE V. MACK. 


Though the summer of life is over, 

The harvest is gathered in, 

And I only sit with empty hands, 

And dream of what might have been. 

I have toiled and grown aweary. 

But I will toil no more. 

For, alas! my soul has fallen 
From the golden hopes of yore. 

And in the presence-chamber 
Of my grief-o’ershadowed heart, 

Despair, a grim, unwelcome guest. 

Sits throned and will not part. 

Nothing, nothing to live fori 
For broken is every tie 
That bound my heart to humankind. 

And what is left, but to die? 

Worn and fevered with sorrow, 

I lie in my lonely room, 

With the curtain over the casement drawn, 
For I feel akin to gloom; 

But the west wind, soft as a spirit, 

Pushes the foldings by, 

And touches ray brow with a kiss so sweet, 
That I smother the rising sigh. 


Oh, gushes of glad bird-music. 

And breath ol faint perfumes. 

That float to me from the Eden 
Of blushing orchard-blooms! 

To bring to my wearied senses 
A dream of Nature's charms 
And a feeling of far-off, blissAil rest 
From human cares and harms. 

Methought I was dead to all things. 
Yet Nature moves me still. 

And my heavy heart is quickened 
With a strangely joyous thrill. 

Her soul, in its might And sweetness, 
Absorbs and holds my own, 
Replacing the gloom of sorrow 
With a purer, brighter tone. 

There is something left to live for, 
While Earth Is still so fair; 
drink In her beauty and grandeur, 
Forgetting my selfish care; 

And the old, sad life, like a garment, 
From my spirit falls away, 

And I rise to a being, fresh and sweet 
As the birds and flowers oTMuy. 


SONNET. 

IT 0. B. D. PH BLP8. 


Nat, ask me not how long my love will last, 

Long out upon the waving forest green, 

Where May the wreath of her frill hand hath cast 
Can aught of earth present a goodlier scene? 
Look on this leaf, preserved In yellow pages: 

It lives not, bnt exists. Plncked In Its primes 
Here hath it lain concealed through many ages, 


The withered witness of a vanished time. 

It never fluttered in the snmmer's breath. 

It never changed with autumn's glowing hue, 
And though it hath escaped November's death. 
Who now remembered in what place it grew? 
If we can only cling through sunny weather. 
Perhaps lhte wills that we may fhll together. 
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ROYAL BEAUTIES OF THIS CENTURY. 


! 


BT EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 



F the beautiful women, who have sat 
upon thrones, in this century, the 
two most beautiful, in the first decade, were 
Louise, the Queen of IVussia, and Josephine, 
Empress of the French. A portrait of the 
latter forms our initial letter. A portrait of the 
former is given in the front of the number. 

Of the two, the Queen of Prussia, incontes¬ 
tably, was the more beautiftil. She was, indeed, 
one of the most beautiful women of her day. 
A daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
she was born on March the 10th, *1776. She 
married, when only seventeen, the heir-apparent 
to the Prussian crown. In 1797 her husband 
succeeded to the throne. Two sons were bom to 
her, both of whom, in time, have been kings of 
Prussia, the present Emperor of Germany, now 
eighty-three, being the younger of them. As her 
portrait shows, she was a woman of great 
resolution, as well as beauty. She always 
opposed the alliance, which, for a while, at the 
beginning of this century, existed between 
Prussia and France. Finally, in 1806, her 
Vol. LXXVIII.—2. 


counsels prevailed, and war was declared 
against Napoleon. Frederick the Great 
had been always so victorious, and had 
carried the discipline of his army to 
such a pitqh, that the friends of Prussia 
were sure of the defeat of the French 
Emperor. But the battle of Jena told a 
different tale. The army of Prussia was 
almost annihilated ; the king had to seek 
safety in .flight; the nAtion was at the 
feet .of the conqueror. The battle of 
Friedland, in 1807, followed, extin¬ 
guishing the last hope of the Prussians. 
The kingdom was dismembered, the size 
oF its army was limited, and humilia¬ 
tions of every kind were inflicted on it. 
The queen, in despair at the result of 
her counsels, ventured to intercede with 
the victor# She was decisively repulsed. 
From this blow she. never recovered, 
but died,-at Strelitz, July 19th, 1810, 
absolutely of a broken heart. Her 
mournful fate has made her, ever since, 
the idol of the Prussian people, who regard her 
as a martyr. In a mausoleum, at one of the 
palaces near Berlin, is a statue of her, executed 
by the great sculptor. Rauch, which is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful work of modern art. Many 
years ago, the writefr of this article, visiting 
Prussia, went to the little summer palace of 
Babelsburg, in the woods near Potsdam, where 
she was shown the bed-chamber of the present 
Emperor of Germany, then, however, only King 
of Prussia, the younger son, as we have said, of 
this unfortunate Queen. The apartment was 
comparatively small, and the furniture quite 
unpretentious; for, besides the simple iron 
bedstead, there was little except a few chairs, 
and a small table, placed against the wall, like a 
sort of altar. But that which impressed us, 
especially, was a copy, in marble, of the hand of 
the Queen, from Rauch’s statue, to which this little 
table was devoted, and where, night and morn¬ 
ing, the monarch knelt to pray. Even then, the 
mother had been dead for more than half a 
century, yet the son, aged as he was, kept her 
memory green, and insisted on having this 
memento ever before him. He had helped to 
avenge her, at Leipsic and Dresden, and again, 
in 1814, when the allies marched on Paris; and 
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he doubtless remembered her tragical end, when, > when Napoleon, meeting her, and falling in lore 
in 1871, he was crowned Emperor in Germany, j with her, proposed marriage, the command of 
at the palace of Versailles. Our portrait j the army of Italy was given to him, as her 
represents the Queen, in the hey-day of her j marriage portion, so to speak. The wedding 
youth and beauty, before the misfortunes of her j took place on the 9th of Marsh, 1796, and twelve 
later years fell upon her. j days later, Napoleon set out for the seat of war. 

The story of Josephine is even better known. | How brilliantly he availed himself of his 
She was born in the island of Martinique, on the : chances, every one knows. In time, he became 
24th of June, 1763, and was married, at an early j Consul, and afterwards Emperor, and Josephine 
age, to the Viscount Alexandre de Beauharnais, j shared with him his honors and slate, 
by whoai she had two children, Eugene Beau- ) The Empress was not beautiful, in the sense in 

which the Queen of 
Prussia was, however. 
But she was naturally 
grnceful, And had an 
exquisite taste in dress, 
so that she became her 
high position better 
than many born to the 
purple. Her manners 
were unusually capti¬ 
vating, the result, as 
much of a kind heart, 
as of conventional 
breeding. No one could 
manage the irritable, 
exacting Emperor as 
she could. Notwith¬ 
standing that Napoleon 
finally divorced her, he 
seems to have been 
really attached to her. 
Madame de Remusat, in 
her Memoirs, says she 
was the ouly woman ho 
ever loved. The inter¬ 
views, between husband 
and wife, when the 
divorce was impending, 
often ended in tears 
on both sides. But 
state necessities, or 
fancied state necessi¬ 
ties, prevailed, finally, 
and the divorce took 
place on December 15th, 

imrnais, afterwards Viceroy of Italy, and j 1809. Jeephine did not long survive this blow. 
Hortense, wife of Louis Bonaparte, King of j She died, at Mslmaison, May the 29th, 1814, 
Holland, and mother of Napoleon III. Jose- having lived just long enough to see Napoleon's 
phine’s husband was guillotined in 1794, ami f fall. Her face, even at the height of her proe- 
she herself came near sharing the same fate, perity, wore that melancholy look, which is 
She was saved, however, by the timely full of seen in the portrait at the head of this article. 
Robespierre, but was reduced to such poverty. Another Empress of France, more beautiful 
that her son entered a carpenter's shop to learn than Josephine by far, but even more unfortunate, 
the trade. The Directory came into power, soon always had (see it above) something of the 
after, and then her fortunes improved. Burras, same sad air, as if prophetic of the future. 
Chief of the Directory, was her friend, and Eugenie Marie de Guzman was born on the 5th 
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«r May, 1826, the 

second daughter of t he 
Count MOntijo, a gran¬ 
dee of Spais Through 
her mother, she was 
descended from the 
Fitzpatricks, a Scotch 
family of great antiqui¬ 
ty. As she grew up, 
she dereli* pod into 
extraordinary beaut y. 

An elder sister, equally 
beautifVil, married the 
Duke of Alba, one of 
the Tory highest nobility 
in Spain. In 1853, be¬ 
ing, then twenty-seven, 
she was married to 
the Emperor Napoleon 
III. From that time, 
until the fbtal year of 
1870, she was the arbi¬ 
ter of fksbion and 
taste in Europe, as her 
husband was, at least 
apparently, the master 
of its destinies. “ If 
he gets out of bed, 
angry, in the morn¬ 
ing," said Bismarck, 

4t all Europe trembles.' 

Yet, even in her high¬ 
est splendor, the face 
of Eugenie wore that 
melancholy air, to 
which we have already 
alluded. The writer of 
this article saw her 
frequently, at this 

period, and was profoundly impressed by it. j tria (see above). There was some romance in her 
Subsequent events showed that it was the j marriage. She was a Bavarian princess, one 
ehadoit of • coming doom. The fate of Eugenie ? of several beautiful sisters. Between an elder 
is eten sadder than was that of the Queen of sister, and the present Emperor of Austri a. 
Prussia. The latter, indeed, did not live to see j then quite a young man. a matrimonial alliance 
the recovery of her country; but her son has j was proposed. The Emperor, on a visit to lain 
since attained a greatness that she could hardly f intended bride, arrived unexpectedly, when the 
Bare imagined; and that, greatness is almost j young princesses were out. Starting to join them, 
sure to continue to his descendants. Eugenie, ; he saw the present Empress coming out of a 
on the contrary, is a widow, childless, aHd Woods, with some wild flowbrs, and fell in love 
exile. For her lost hopes, there can be qe at first sight. When, afterwards, he was 
resurrection. Even if the Bohapartes should presented to the elder sister, it was too 
ever again ascend the throne of France, the heir late; his heart was no longer his own : he was 
is, and has long been, her most bitter enemy, determined on having the younger sister, or none. 
Our portrait vfos taken, recently, and represents The Etnpress has a daughter, married, who has 
tier in her widow's dress. children, so that she is already a grandmother* 

The meet beautiful woman, now living, on a the youngest-looking one, perhaps, in the world, 
throne, is unquestionably the Empress of Aus- Her son is about to marry Stephaine, one of the 
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daughters of the King of Belgium. The present 

writer has frequently seen the Empress of 
Austria, and can testify to the fidelity of the 
portrait given with this article. A wood engrav¬ 
ing, however, can hardly do justice to her 
beauty. 

No doubt thtj preservation of this loveliness is 
the result, in a great degree, of her mode of 
life. She lives in the open Air almost entirely, 
rarely keeps late hours, rises early, fares simply. 
She is especially fond of horses, and is, it is 
said, the best horsewoman in Europe. Of late 
years, she has gone to Ireland, every winter, for 
the sake of the hunting, and is generally the 
first in at the death of the fox. She visits her 
pet horses, daily, feeding them, often, from her 
own hands. She is also very fond of dogs: 


several of them sleep in her chamber.. In a 
word, her tastes and pursuits are simple and 
healthful; and in this respect she might be 
imitated with advantage. Yet no one can be 
more imperial, in dress or manners,, when the 
occasion calls for it. Those, who remember her, 
at the time of the Vienna Exposition, will never 
forget her gracious bearing, or daxxling loveli¬ 
ness. 

The Princess Alexandra of Wales, though not 
yet on a throne, properly belaugs to the royal 
beauties of this century; for she may be 
expected, in the natural course of events, to 
become Queen of England, and Empress of 
India, at no distant day. In personal appearance, 
the Princess Alexandra, it has often been 
remarked, resembles a high-bred American girl, 

rather than an 
English one. 
The portrait, 
given with this 
article, is from a 
recent photo¬ 
graph. Her dis¬ 
position is said 
to be extremely 
lovely, a fact 
which, we think, 
can be seen in 
the expression 
of her face. 

Her youngeT 
sister, Dagomar, 
wife of the heir 
to the Russian 
crown, is very 
like Alexandra. 
The writerof this 
article has often 
seen the two 
sisters, in Hyde 
Tark, London, 
dressed so exact¬ 
ly alike, that it 
would have been 
difficult to tell 
which was the 
Princess, if it 
had not been that 
she was, natur¬ 
ally, the one 
driving the pony 
phaeton, in 
which they were 
seated, and to 
which every one 
bowed. 






A ROMANCE OF VENICE. 

it iiim iti nmuici. 

, . ? 

Hklkn Archer and her mother were spending i and cheerful still, I have given you as thorough 


the winter at Venice. It would have been more j 
correct to put the elder lady’s name first, but the ; 
daughter was So much the more important person \ 
of the two* that I placed tier in the foreground, 
without thinking. For little Mrs. Archer was j 
one of those women, who need constant support. 
She had been • taken care of eH her life* Her 
parents had spoiled her; her husband had con- t 
tinued the process; and since he died, some 
four years back, Helen had, in this matter, j 
assumed his place. J 

Poor Mrs. Archer needed more support and > 
tenderness than ever, ih these days. Eighteen 
months before, a terrible Misfortune had befallen; 
her and Helen. They had lost their fortune, j 
The trouble came quite unexpectedly. They had j 
been in Europe, travelling in the luxurious j 
feshion, in which wealthy Americans do, When \ 
the blow fell. Neither mother nor daughter j 
had ever known what it was to have a wish j 
ungratified, or be obliged to. restrain 1 a caprice j 
which money oould give,., it seemed, as natural j 
to them that they should hare riphes an sunlight > 
or air; and if they had ever thought about the j 
matter, would no more hare been able to conceive j 
existence, without the former, than they would ! 
deprived of the latter, blessings: 

Mrs* Archer had been, nominally, her : 
daughter’s guardian*. But all their fortune bad 
been in the hands ofia trtistee, in whom her 
husband had placed implicit confidence; a man ; 
to be trusted, noofmoUsly rich* a banker, a 
philanthropist, and everything else respootablo 
and trustworthy! Suddenly, he had been dis¬ 
covered to be* a forger and m oheat, had disap* 
peared, and Helen's fortune had disappeared with 
him: 

Mother and daughter were left so nearly 
penniless, that to Complete the payment of their 
outstanding bills; even jewels and laces had to be » 
parted with. They went, first,, to a cheap p*n#to* 
in Switzerland, spent a winter' at Pisa* and j 
finally, the next sensed 4 established themselves j 
in a small and economical hotel in Venice, on one 
of the side canals, a hotel mueh affected by 
elderly spinsters, ancient widows, and what old- ; 
fashioned writers would have styled “ decayed 
gentlewomen” of all sorts* 

When I tell you that Helen Archer was bright 

Vol. LXXVIII.—3. 


an idea of her nobleness as pages of description 
could. She pot only bore up bravely* under the 
first shocks but during ( all the dreary months 
which followed, with the horribly gnawing used 
to petty economies, the counting of pence and 
candle-ends, the myriad little details which 
render life loathsome, she bad pever once given 
way in her mother’s presence, nor failed to be 
that mother’s consolation and blessing. 

Mrs. Archer had suuk, meantime, into the 
condition of a . nervous, invalid, and, was not 
likely ever Jo rouse out of if; bpt she neither 
fretted, or nagged ; and her touching, plaintive¬ 
ness and melancholy was caused rather by the 
memory of Helen’s losses than her own. 

Poor little woman, it really seemed to her that 
none of their miseries had beep more galling, 
than the blpw inflicted on her by a raw-boned 
Englishwoman, with a bass .vpi'ce and an 
ambitious moustache, a few days after their 
arrival at the hotel. 

“Archer—Archer?” bopmedihe, female Briton. 
“No relation to the,great .American heiress* I 
suppose, t^at made gueli a sensation at court, 
last spring, the one the Queen *pid was so 
beautiful; and that, they Bay, has lost her money 
since.) No, of course pot,” slje, added* medita¬ 
tively, with a disparaging glance pt Helen* 

But Helen speedily became n favorite, even 
with thin terrific elderly British spinster, and 
when it leaked out that she really was the late 
famous heiress, the fact increased her popularity. 
Meantime, she practised, ljer. music r sketched, 
took pare of her mother, and indulged in long 
walks; for* notwithstanding, the popular idea to 
the contrary, you can walk pU over Venice by 
picturesque old streets, and carious by-lanes, 
when onoe you have learned the clue. , In feet, 
»he did the best with her life* that she could. 
She had some.dreadful hours to pass; moods of 
discouragement* bitterness, revolt even ^ but she 
stayed in, solitude, till these moods passed, away, 
and she oould re-appear with. a. smiling face. 
Even her mother did not know of these strug¬ 
gles. “ I will fight my own battlep alone,” said 
Helen to herself. “Poor mamma has enough 
troubles; and as for pity from others* it makes 
me feel degraded.” 

About a fortnight after their arrival, Helen* 
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tired of the senseless chatter in the public 
drawing-room, one evening, stepped out on the 
balcony to breathe the fresh air. The stars 
sparkling in the clear blue overhead; the bril¬ 
liantly lighted houses, that cast long reflections 
on the water of the canal; the gondolas flitting 
noiselessly, yet swiftly, to and fro—affected 
her, with that strange charm, that indescribable 
witchery, which every imaginative mind feels, on 
a night in Venice. Leaning on the balustrade, 
she gazed and gazed, until a rapt expression 
stole over her face, the reflex of the peace that 
had come into her soul. 

A young man, idly floating by in his gondola, 
espied her, and was struck, not only with the 
graceful outlines of her figure, and the chiselled 
beauty of her face, but with its spirtualized, 
almost celestial, expression. “Great heavens,” 
he cried, “ what a face, and what possibilities it 
suggests: she might have been a St. Cecilia, or a 
St. Agnes: a. gracious, noble soul, full of lofty 
aspirations, and yet of meek self-abnegation.” 
More than once, his gondola passed and re-passed, 
unnoticed by Helen. The next day, he came to 
the hotel, and established himself, as a guest, 
ne might stay all winter, he told the proprietors, 
he probably would. They were delighted with 
his frank, gentlemanly manner, and triumphantly 
informed the boarders that he was an American, 
an artist, and that his flame was Philip Fleming. 

Mr. Fleming ma4e acquaintance with Helen, 
by raising her mother from a bad fall, on the 
stone Staircase of the old palace, which was their 
hotel, the *very day after his arrival. Mrs. 
Archer doated on him, from that moment, and 
naturally the introduction was of a nature to 
prepossess Heleh herself in his favor. 

In a fortnight the young people had gone 
further, towards an intimate acquaintance, than 
they could have done in months of meeting in 
society, or perhaps* anywhere else even than 
in Venice. It had become the habit for Mr. 
Fleming to accompany Helen in her walks, or in 
occasional tripB in a gondola out into the lagoon, 
having seized an opportunity to offer, when Mrs. 
Archer chanced to express, before him, her 
anxiety when the girl went out alone. He helped 
Helen with her Sketching; he played her 
accompaniments; and his velvety, baritone 
voice went admirably with her rich contralto. 
He was so gay, so hopeftil, that his ooiflpanion- 
ship came like * breath of fresh air to Helen. 
She contrasted hint, fhvorably, with the men she 
had known, during her brief season “in the 
world.” Thoroughly educated, and deeply read 
she found him, too; she knew enough about (A*t 
to perceive that he had genius; and when one 


adds to that, physical beauty, and the manners 
which only refined training and society can give, 
it must be admitted that Helen would have been 
ungrateful, not to have appreciated the change 
his coming had brought into her monotonous 
life. 

Whatever the young man may have done, 
Helen certainly did not think at all whither 
their mutual relations tnight lead. Nor did Mrs. 
Archer, until the British female we have alluded 
to put it into her head; and then Philip Fleming 
had been many weeks in the hoflse. Everybody 
knew, she said, that the young artist depended 
on the labors of his brush for support; he had 
avowed it; and he had come to Venice to study 
color. He was only just beginning lxis career. 
So when it was hinted as to what might happen, 
Mrs. Archer felt alarmed. 

“ Your daughter must find a rich husband,” 
said the spinster. u They*Te not easy to get, but 
she must hunt one up. It won't do to have her 
flirting with a young chap, who has got nothing 
but a pair of fine eyes and a paint pot to 
recommend him.” 

“Oh, I’m sure Helen wouldn’t think of such 
a thing,” sighed the mother. “ I know, when I 
speak to her—” 

“ You mustn’t open your lips,” interrupted the 
other. “ If you say a word, she’ll take to liking 
him from contradiction* I know girls 1 Just 
keep quiet. I’ll watoh. Leave it to me.” 

But greatly to Mrs. Archer’s relief, that very 
day, she received a visit from a former acquain¬ 
tance, an old Miss Forester, Who had oome to 
Venice also. With Miss Forester was her brother, 
a Yich bachelor of six-and-thiriy. Miss Forester 
threw out hints that though they ostensibly came 
on account of her health, the real inducement 
was that her brother had always been a devoted 
admirer of Helen’s, and that he would have sought 
her, months before, only that, soon after the loss 
of Mrs. Archer’s fortune, business matters had 
forced him to go to Australia, and he had only 
just returned. 

But all this was to be a profound secret. Miss 
Forester said; her brother would not forgive her 
telling; and Helen might bo displeased; but she 
knew, that, though a weak woman, Mrs. Archer 
was not silly; she could keep her own counsel 
and other people’s too. 

The Foresters had the finest apartment at 
Danielli’8, close by 8t. Mark’s, but on the Grand 
Canal. They had men and maids, two private 
gondolas, and all the appurtenances of wealth: 
and to share of these luxuries, was like a return of 
the old life to the widow and her daughter. 
Helen had always liked the cheery, keen-witted 
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sister, and the brother was a tery agreeable, cul¬ 
tivated man. So she was naturally glad of their 
arrival. 

There followed a very pleasant month. The 
Foresters had friends stopping in the hotel, the 
weather was lovely, and excursions to points of 
interest, to the Lido, the Armenian convent, and 
other places, were made almost daily. Mild 
gaieties of all sorts, too, were the order of the 
day. Mrs. Archer brightened exceedingly under 
this little change. The daily airings in Miss 
Forester’s gondola were of great service to her 
health ; atfd Helen was glad of whatever brought 
pleasure to Met*' mother. 

Yet as the Vecks went on, she was not quite 
comfortable herself She grew restless, and an 
odd presentiment of trouble hung over her; and 
she could not get rid of the sensation, absurd as 
she considered it. She decided that it must be 
physical, though she hod scarcely ever had an 
ailment in her life; and now, beyond a tiresome 
nervousness, could discover no ache or pain upon 
which to basef her belief. But she must find a 
reason of some kind for her peculiar feelings, and 
to lay the blame on her corporeal part was the 
easiest sehitSon to be got at. 

Philip Fleming had been: made acquainted with 
tfcei Fereetiars, and shared in the excursions, and 
in the little reunions at the hotel; and speedily 
beeafettf A favorite With the whole party. 

The experience of her girlhood had rendered 
Helen wo accustomed to men’s adulations, and 
thoughts of love and marriage were so much less 
in her mind than is usual in girls at her ago, 
that for sometime it'did; not occur to'her that 
there ; was anything particular involved in Mt. 
Forester’s attentions. He fras not a mah she 
could ever have dreamed of loting, and' the idea 
of being influenced by wealth and position hr her 
choice of a husband, never occurred to her, never 
even crossed her brain. 

As to Philip Fleming, she had nbt thought at all. 
His society was delightful to her: they hod so 
many sympathies and tastes in common, j Her 
admiration for his talent, hia aspirations,’and his 
industry were so great, that there seetnedto latte 
been no process of becoming acquainted necessary: 
they had known and understood efcfih' ether from 
the first. 

A little thing, in Such circumstances, often 
brings matters to h crisis. A party had been 
made up to go to Mutrano, and thence on to 
Torcelli. There were two gondolas in all. Mrs. 
Archer was not well enough to aooozhpany the 
rest; but Miss Forester went, though not her 
brother: at the last moment, he sent word that 
Something had happened to detain him. 


What an afternoon tliat was! The glass-works 
at Murano were inspected, and then the quaint 
old cathedral; and after that, the prows of the 
gondolas were turned towards Torcelli. The 
heavens were Intensely blue; the light air ruffled 
the lagoon; fhr to the north-west rose the 
Apulian hills. Now and then a market-boat, 
half buried in the rieh grasses it carried, drifted 
by, a floating garden. 

They reached Torcelli, and landed near the 
ancient market-place. 

“ Let us go into tho Campanile,” said Fleming 
to Helen, while the others were inspecting the 
basilica. “ I have a curiosity to osoend it.” 

“ I—I—fear to mount so high. It always 
makes my head giddy,” said Helen; “ but I will 
wait for you below.” 

Fleming, at first, hesitated; but she insisted 
on his going. “ I shall t^gpk I am to blame, if 
you don’t,” she said. So he ran up the ascent 
hastily, took a long look at that glorious panorama, 
and was descending, swiftly, laughing and calling 
to her, when, some twenty feet from the bottom, 
his foot slipped, and he foil, headlong, and lay, 
for a moment, dead, as Helen thought, at her feet. 

With a cry of horror, the stooped, and tried to 
lift bis head. Never before had Bhe known what 
suprdrtiest agony was. She loved him, she loved 
him, she knew it now; and he was dead at her 
feet 1' 

But before Bhe ooul<topeak, he stirred feebly, 
openod his eyes, and smiled up at her. 

“Ah I I remember,” he said, “1 have had a 
fall. And I have frightened you,” seeing how 
pale her face wa9, and how she trembled. “ What 
a stupid dolt I was to slip 1 I didn’t think the 
old Campanile was so treacherous.” 

“Thank God, you arc safe!” whispered Helen, 
hardly conscious of what she was saying; and 
then She burst into tears. 

“ Helen ! Helen 1” he cried. How struggling to 
his feet. “ Don’t! You unman me. And I Ioto 
yefu so. Oh 1 my darling, haven’t you known it ?” 

She glanced up, at him, shyly, through her 
tears. Then b«, too, loved 1 It was not unmaid- 
enly to .have given her heart, for she had not 
givefi it Unsought. The hot blushes came to her 
cheeks, nevertheless: she felt them burning 
there; and inattactively she buried her free in 
her hands; 

He took those little hands, tenderly. In his, 
and gently removed them. “ Look at me again, 
dearest,” he said, “ that I may be sure I am not 
mistaken; that I may know, beyond doubt, that 
you love me. It is almost too blissful to be true, 
Ah I as I was falling, I had but one thought, it 
was that, * if I die, the worst pang will be, that 
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I die without having told her how 1 loved hfer.’ | 
Helen, Helen.” 

They were interrupted by approaching foot¬ 
steps ; by gay laughter; and by Miss Forester's j 
voice, os she rushed in, followed by all the rest. | 
“Here they are,” cried that lady, “looking at 
the Campanile, as I told you. But it is getting 
late, and we must be off. Come I” 

Helen thought, os their gondofo bore them 
back towards Venice, that she had never seen 
sky, or sea, or starlight so beautiful before. Was 
it love, that gave a glamour to it all, or was the 
evening really so divine ? It was, perhaps, 
something of both. It was certainly such an 
evening as you see only at Venice, and then 
only when you have been out on the lagoon. 

Have you ever witnessed it? Do you remem¬ 
ber the silent dip of the oar, the low splash 
against the bow of ffie gondola, tho opal tints 
that shimmered through the lustrous green of 
the water, the colored Bails in the distance, the 
purple hills far away, the golden glory of the 
western sky ? Do you remember how the dark 
mass of the great basilica at Torcelli slowly 
dropped out of Bight, and then its tall Campanile 
after it? Far ahead, you watched Murano, with 
its pall of smoke; before you knew it, Murano 
was at your side; an instant more, and Mnrnno 
was astern, and fading in the darkness. The 
stars began to twinkle, to glow, to stand bodily 
out, os tliey do in thosed&outhcrn climates. The 
magic city, which, but a fbw moments ago, 
stretched whitely on, in a long line of palaces, 
churches, Saracenic domes, and taH bell-towers 
like cypresses turned to stone, became, all at 
once, even while you looked, a mere mass of 
shadows. Then, suddenly, lights after lights were 
lit, till they flashed all along,lhe water-front: the 
reflections shot down and out, away into the 
lagoon: the city seemed to rise and float in air; 
and your gondoU itself, and the enchanted 
islands, around, floated with it. 

Helen sat, in her favorite attitude, with her 
chin leaning on her hand, WAtching it all, kattily 
venturing to breaihej lest she should dispel the 
illusion. Sho was too happy fbr words, or eVen 
for anxious thought. She only knew that Flem¬ 
ing was at her side; that he loved her; and that 
Paradise was in her heart, and everywhere abotit 
licr. She did not come back to real life, until 
the gondola, leaving the lagoon, suddenly shot 
into one of the canals, and gliding, speotral-like, 
between ghostly palaces on either hand, and 
under what seemed phantom bridges, drew up, 
noiselessly, at the side-entranoe to their hotel. 

Alas! she had that, awaiting her there, which 
soon drove all thoughts of happiness, all illusions, 


out of her mind. Letters had arrived, that 
afternoon, which brought information, that, 
unless the affairs of a certain railway, in which 
they held stock, brightened, during the next few 
months, they must be prepared fbr farther loss, 
in fact, for almost literal beggary. 

“ And, oh! Helen, if 1 had not other news, and 
such good news, to tell you,” said her mother, 
throwing her arms around her daughter, “ I think 
[ the shock of these letters would hate killed m*. 
Mr. Forester has been here, all tho afternoon: he 
did not go on your excursion, became he wanted a 
quiet afternoon with me; and he Is fcU nobleness 
and generosity; you can guess, Helfes dear, you 
understand ; lie wants you to befcis Vtife.” 

Poverty, not fbr herself; that she could have 
endured, with Philip; but poverty for her 
mother, on one side; and on the other, wealth 
for her mother, and eomfort, and the luxuries the 
poor invalid needed so much ! How could Helen 
hesitate? The very nebleness of her nature, 
that martyr-like part of her which she shared 
with all the best of her sex, said to her, yield, 
give up Philip. And yet, and yet, how oould 
she ? Her long her mother talked, bow long she 
listened, dumb and hold, Helen did net knew'; 
and poor Mrs. Archer took her silence for 
satisfaction and girlish timidity, and ended by 
exclaiming, ecstatically: 

“ He is so good and kind—you wtft be so 
happy! Oh, Helen, Helen, if H bad no* bfeen 
for this hope to buoy me up, I should have died, 
to-day, when I opened that letter—I should have 
died 

“Don’t say such dtaadfal things, mother!” 
Helen moaned. «• You frighten me—-don't l” 

“But I should!” persisted Mrs. Archer. “I 
should have died, outright! But, oh, now, now 
war mi st t ee s are ended! My dear, he is the best, 
dhe most genero u s of men 1 I have been his eonft- 
dant. Susan told me, at first, why be bad come; 
but lately, he has talked with me himself. He 
only Wanted the assurance, that you cared for no 
ode else, and I could give him that; so then he said 
you must not be hurried; you must have time. 
Bet Wtw he means to speak, and, oh, Helen, 
.Helen, isn't it almost too good to be true ?” 

That voluble flow of words, bow their eager¬ 
ness hurt and stung! Oh, the soft rejoicing of 
that voice, how it cut like an icy wind across 
Helen's heart! And she could not bid her mother 
cease. She dared not, for as soon as Mrs. Archer 
got breath again, she was saying: 

“My dear, I have never complained; but I 
could not have borne this liffe much longer. I 
don’t think my heart is strong. I haTe such 
strange feelings sometimes, such palpitations 1” 
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" Oh, mother I” cried Helen, in terror, kneel¬ 
ing betide the bo&, and catching the little woman 
in her arms. 

“GUI yon « 6 fid«*t be frightened ,' 1 said Mrs. 
Archer. “Rest, relief fbetn care> is all I want 
—I shall be well iriwd > My dear, it was the 
idea that I might die, and leave you alone—poor 
'•—unprotected 1 " added the parent, always firm 
in the belief, which most weak people* who ore 
always oared, for indulge ip, that she was a prop 
of support. “ But now—now 1 My dear, he says 
I am always to live with you—lie has told me all 
about his beautiful place in Devonshire—just the 
rooms I shall hovel - Qh,” here she broke off to 
laugh in her girlish way, and the sound which 
had always heen so sweet in Helen’s ears smote 
them now, like a fiendish moekery of her agony, 

** we have no secrets, I assure youd liold him, 
that when he come back, he might apank td you, 
without hesitation. I knew you; Irked him. 
You were not like mapy girls. You would wot 
let yourself think too mnoh of any man, until he 
had told his love. But tbfer* wee nothing to 
stand between you. My bweet, if you bad seen 
how happy he was, how ho came out of Meissiial 
reserve, hew beaotiftiUy he talkdd 1 ” 

She was so eagertand excited, that she did wet 
notice Helen’s silence, or her brief answers 
when a response was unavoidable. She could 
think of nothiag but her own delight* ftnd the 
happiness of removing her -daughter’s anxiety ; 
about the letter, by this bliss Cal news. When, 
one* or twice, Helen tried 40 find strength to 
utter a warning word, which might show her 
mother something of the druthy it was speedily 
rendered impossible by the widow’s going bock ; 
to her personal health, and all the dread Ait 
consequences that most have ensued, had this 
business disaster come, witlpiiit her possessing a 
fresh hope m a shield between her and its 
possibility. 

“I could not hare borne it—I should have 
died,” she said, over aqd over. “Oh l what; 
1 have suffered—more fir you than myself I I've 
fiokcomp la i n e d —have I, dear?” 1 

“Not n# 1 ' You have bpea sq good, so patient! 
Oh, mother, mother 1 ” 

Helen clasped her closer in her arms, laid her 
head on her motbeifs bosom, and realized that 
there wfis no esoape. > She must give up her own 
life, for this frail oreature committed to her charge. 

She realkOd it us fully, in thee® first moments, 
as she did hours later, when she kept a terrible 
vigil, while her parent slept, with a smile upon 
her lips, that told of the bright fancies which had 
gone with, her into her dreams. Whenever, dur¬ 
ing the courso of that long night, Helen’s resolu¬ 


tion faltered, she had only to steal into the bed¬ 
room, and gaxe at the sweet, placid flvee en the 
pillow, that looked younger and fresher than it 
had done in months, she hod only to do this for 
her strength to come back, her resolve to reassert 
itself. 

She must marry Mr. Forester. She would be 
her mother’s murderess if she did not. And 
only this day, this very day, Philip had told her 
of his love, and her own heart had betrayed its 
secret 1 No help—no way out! Almost at the 
first of their acquaintance, she had known that 
Fleming was poor. He hud told her, himself, 
that he had earned every penny he had spent, 
since he had come to Venice. 

And now she must break his heart and her 
own; she must bid him go. She dared not trust 
herself even to see him again. . But how was she 
to avoid that; how prevent his speaking? And 
how was she to conceal her own misery ? How 
appear calm and cold, and send him away, with 
the belief that slie did not care for 1 dm ? 

The weary night eame to an end. Helen fell 
asleep at last, and slept from sheer mental fatigue, 
nfatil vwy late. Her mot her was up, and drinking 
: her coffee, when Helen rose. Mrs. Archer was, 

I if possible, more radiant than on the previous 
evening, and so eager to get out, that Helen’s 
pale cheeks and tired eyes escaped her notice. 
Miss Forester had written for her to come to the 
hotel. Her brother hac^told her, she said, the 
good news, and she wanted to congratulate Mrs. 
Archer. Later in the day, perhaps Helen would 
kindly follow. 

80 Mrs. Archer departed, in the highest possible 
spirits, and Helen was left to herself. Thus the 
morning wore on. Helen could not go down to 
the twelve o’clock breakfast, for she knew she 
should meet Philip Fleming there. He scut a 
message, meantime, begging to see her. She 
: excused herself. Then he sent somelovely flowers, 

: and with them a letter for her. She would have 
: torn up the epistle, if she could have nerved 
herself to do St, but that was beyond her. She 
must see him, or write to him, but not yet: she 
wautfed a few more hours respite; and Mr. 
Forester was coming that nlfchl—that night t 

After breakfbst, looking from the window, 
herself hidden by the curtain, she saw Mr. 
Fleming enter a gondola, with Borne friends. 
Safe now from the fear of encountering him, she 
went for a walk, in the hope that the fresh air 
would revive her a little. Bnt she put the 
unopened letter in her pocket, fbr she knew it 
must bo read before she returned. She made 
her way to the court of the Ducal palace, which, 
at that hour, was almost sure to be deserted, and 
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she wished to be alone. She stopped at the great* 
well in the centre, half afraid of the memories, 
which met her at every step, for the quaint, old 
affair had been a favorite haunt with her and 
Fleming. But it was useless to shrink. She 
had got to learn to bear pain. 

To her dismay, at this juncture, she saw Philip 
Fleming coming towards her. There was no 
escape now! 

14 1—I thought you had gone to the Lido I 1 ’ 
she exclaimed. 

44 Not I! Some fellows came for me, but I got 
rid of them. How pale you are!” he said, 
suddenly stopping. 44 Are you ill ?” 

44 Only a dreadful headache, 11 she replied, 
desperation giving her the strength, she bad bo 
vainly sought, all the morning. 44 Don’t think me 
rude—I can’t talk—I—” 

44 Helen!” he broke in, suddenly growing 
white nnd troubled. a< Do you mean you want 
me to go away?” 

She bowed her head. 

44 Is—is that your answer to my letter?” he 
exolaimed. 

She was forced to lean against the bronze side 
of the well. She could not stand. H,e watched 
her steadily. 

44 Is that your answer ?” he repeated. 

44 Yes,” she said. To her own ears, her voice 
sounded like a shriek, but the response was 
scarcely audible. As she Bpoke, she put her hand 
in her pocket, to take her handkerchief. She had 
saturated it with some strong smelling salts, as a 
restorative against the faintness which had several 
times seized her during the morning, and she 
needed them now. As she drew it forth, the 
letter fell out too, and dropped at Philip’s feet. 

He picked *it up, and exclaimed: 

“This is my letter. Why, you haven’t even 
read it 1” 

She could bear no more. 

44 1 do not need to—it is better not!” she 
cried. “ Take it back—that is my answer!” 

“No, by heaven 1” he answered. 44 Helen, 
Helen, if you will not read it, you must hear me 1 
If you can tell me, honestly, that you do not care 
for me; if you can tell me that, alter what 
happened yesterday; alter wlmt I read in your 
face when you thought me in danger; then I 
will admit that I am answered, but not till then.” 

It was useless to attempt a falsehood. Better 
tell the truth, and be done. 

“ If—if I am perfectly frank with you,” she 
stammered, 44 will you promise to accept my 
answer?” 

44 Yes,” between his shut teeth. 

44 We are very poor,” she said, slowly. 44 We 


are threatened with still greater poverty. I 
could bear it. But my mother,” here there was 
a sob, 44 she would die. She told me so. Only 
one hope kept her from deqpfji^ahe said, when 
the news came, lost night/’ 

44 One hope?” he repeated, inquiringly, as she 
paused. ' 1 

44 1—I can save her—I have a chance to marry 
a rich man—a good man—I must do it—I—” 
She broke down utterly now. He stood watch¬ 
ing her in silence. 44 Now go,” she added, as 
soon as She could get her voice back. 44 1 have 
answered. And some one will be coming.” 

44 You can’t answer till you have heard me, nor 
will I go till you have beard me.” 

“No, no, I mustn’t hearl” she cried. “Go 
away. If you have any mercy, go away. I tell 
you my mlbd is made up.” 

44 Many a man would think this motive you 
give a mere pretence,” he said, 44 would decide 
that you wanted wealth—position—” 

44 Alv yea,” she interrupted, 44 you have a 
right to despise me 1” 

44 1 baliwre you* and I honor, you,” he said. 
44 1 ImoiW that you are telling tbelruth.” 

44 Oh! I thank you,” she murmured. 44 But 
now please, go. It is useless to talk. There is 
neihingmoretto say>—only one thing—be generous 
enough to let this be good-bye forever.” 

“But if we are to part, you can be quits 
frank with me,” he said. He was trembling 
from head to. foot. His eager gase seemed trying 
to pierce her very soul. But her eyes were 
fixed upon the ground* 44 A little hurt, more or 
less to me, can be of no consequence. Perhaps 
it might make my case easier, if you admit that 
you, toe, shrink from poverty; that you, too, 
are tempted by the chance of getting your old 
life back, with its pleasures and luxuries. I 
eould not blame you i it would be natural.” 

The color returned to her checks. An indig* 
nant flash brightened the eyes, that Bhe raised to 
his, as she said, quickly: 

“If that were true, I should Jte the vilest 
wretch alive. I am not mean Cmeugh to sell 
myself for money, any more than I am base 
enough to break my mother’s heart, or even 
shorten lier life, by refusing to de right.” 

44 Surely, you know that I ten not despicable 
enough to believe you capable.of it,” he said. 
44 But—” 

44 Oh I don’t say any more,” she pleaded. 

44 Only this. You need not be aifreid to reply. 
You may give me so much comfort. If you were 
alone, would you haro hesitated to take my band, 
to accept my love, to go with me through poverty, 
hardship even?” 
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She spoke, steadying herself, by leaning one 
hand on the well, and with her face turned 
away. 

“ You are not generous, now,” she said. 

“ Don’t go1” he cried. 41 You would be sorry 
after. You would regret that any girlish 
scruples had permitted you to leare me, with a 
possible doubt in my mind! Helen, Helen, 
speak out as frankly as you would do, if one of 
us were dying—because the parting you demand 
most be like that of death!” 

44 What do you want me to say ?’* she gasped, 
with a pathetic fretftilness in her voice—it 
seemed so oruel on his part to persist. 

44 If you were alone—free—would you have 
married me? Answer, and 1 promise to go, 
without another word—never to approach you 
again, except by your permission ! Would you 
have married me, in spite of poverty—of--” 

44 Yes!” she cried, half-maddened, between 
anguish and a sort of anger at his hardness. 
44 Yes—and have loved you all the more, because 
1 had to bear poverty with you l” 

She sank back against the well, waving her 
hand in dismissal. He kept his pledge, he 
hurried away in silence. 

Helen got home, somehow; got back to her 
hotel, crept up to her room, and fell upon her 


bed. She could not think. She tried, in vain, 
to find some plausible reasons for her state, 
which would prevent suspicion rising in her 
mother’8 mind. She could only lie there, and 
struggle against her suffering, as best she might. 

An hour passed; and then the door opened, 
suddenly. Her mother was bending over her, 
hoklihg her in her erms, sobbing, and orying 
out: ■ 

44 Oh, my darling, my darling—why didn’t you 
tell mo tho truth I Oh, it has 411 quite turned 
my headl And what the Foresters will say, 
I’m afraid to think—-Susan win be fit to kill tne 
—but you must be happy! And only to frncy 
Mr.' Fleming's being rich, all the while, and 
coming to this house, just because he had seen 
you, and humoring the joke about his poverty, 
when he found we all thought him poor! And 
indeed be had a bet, it seems, to see if he could 
live for six months, by his painting, and—” 

But Helen had fainted quietly away, and 
when she came to herself,' Philip Fleming was 
supporting her in his arms^ and ‘ her mother 
was weeping over her. 

44 My darling—my brave love 1” Philip 
whispered. 

And then Mrs. Archer stole softly out of the 
room, and left them to their happiness. 


PARTING. 

BY FAITH LINCOLN. 


Tab, far away the wbite-wingod ship 
Bears my dear love from me; 

And faster fall the bitter lean 
Until I scarce can see 
Ilcr tall white mast, she sails so fast 
Across the wide, wide sea. 

And farther still the drifting yean 
Will sever us apart; 

And often from my Watching eyes 


The tears unbidden start— 

But past all time, through every dime, 

Heart answers unto heart. 

No more my tears fall like the rain, 

No more my Ifpe shall moan; 

Time cannot take away front me 
The happy days Fve known. 

Through hopes, through fears, and through long years. 
My heart will hold its own. 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 


BY MILTON H. mill. 


I bathe the feet of the forest trees, 

As I hasten on my way ; 

And I sing this tong the birds to pleads, 
But I cannot stop to play., - 
I cheer the drooping, fading grass. 

That through the earth has bunt, 

As oh my way I quickly pa m ; 

And I quench the songster’s thirst 


I make the moss a brighter green, 

As I travel on my way, 

And 1 paint each fading, drboplng scene 
With the tints of the fomiog May i 
Bright joy I bring to every breast. 

And they all are filled with glee; 

And at last I sink away to rest 
In the arms of the deep blue sea. 
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BY ▲ NIV C< 

CHAPTER I. 

Whm the war with Mexioo broke out, I was 
one of the first to volunteer for service. There is, 
I suppose, a good deal of the “ Berserker” Wood 
yet left in us Americans. The sap of the old 
Vikings still stirs in eur veins* 

1 had obtained a lieutenancy; and was in 
most of the battles of the war. I fought at 
Chepultepec, and was with Scott when entering 
the city of Mexioo; and I remained, in that 
city, after the surrender. 

During the interval that followed, and before 
the troops were mustered out, I had a good deal 
of idle time on my hands. I occupied quarters 
in an old monastery, and there made the 
acquaintance of a monk, who was quite an 
antiquary. One day hie said to me: 

44 You seem interested, my son, in that sheet of 
picture-writing. U is a curious relic of the 
ancient Aztecs.” 

“ Curious. How?” 

“ Tradition says it carries with it the secret of 
the lost talisman of Montezuma.” 

44 And what was that?” 

44 A jewel, my son, of priceless value, and of 
extraordinary powers. My brothers believe that 
some compact with the Evil One,” here he crossed 
himself, devoutly, 44 gave to its original possessor, 
one of the earlier of the ancient kings of this 
country, authority over man and beast, and even 
over the genii of the air.” 

I looked the interest I could not conceal. 44 At 
the time of the Conquest,” he continued, “ the 
hatred of this horrible superstition of the Aztecs 
was so intense, that idols and priests, and 
everything allied to them, were destroyed 
indiscriminately. Thus, hundreds of rolls of 
picture-writing, in which their chronicles were 
kept, were burned, and so all exact knowledge 
of their history lost. As yon know, my son, we 
are even ignorant who these Aztecs were.” 

I looked at the venerable relic. Wrinkled and 
faded as it was, the symbols on it were still quite 
legible. A wild hope leaped up, in my heart, 
that, perhaps, I might be able to solve it. 

“ It seems to me,” t said, 41 that I have heard 
something of this before. Haven’t I read that 
there was a mighty talisman thrown into the 
lake, by Montezuma's nephew, Qautemozin, on 
the last night of his empire?” 

(40) 
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44 Sc runs the tale, as generally received, and 
that the jewel was of priceless value. But there 
is another story, that has come down by tradi¬ 
tion among the few families of pure Aztee blood 
surviving. It is, or rather was, held by the 
descendants of Montezuma’s daughter, in»o, you 
know, first married Oautemozin, and afterwards 
married one of the Spanish nobles who came out 
with Cortez.. One of these descendants (the 
last died only about ten years ago,) came here, 
when 1 was young, and was /iry anxious about 
this bit of picture-writing, though he confessed 
he had no key to it. His tradition was that the 
talisman was not thrown into the lake, but was 
carried off by one or more members of the 
imperial family. Curious to say, the same 
tradition has always maintained that this bit of 
picture-writing contains a narrative of the event.” 

44 What would you say, father, if I should 
decipher these pictures?” 

The monk shook his head incredulously. But 
after awhile, seeing that I was in earnest, he said: 

44 Quein sale? Who knows? It would be a 
wonderful thing; but there is no telling what 
can be done: who would have believed, when I 
was a boy, that the ocean would be navigated 
by steam?” 

“I will set to work, to-morrow,” I said. 
“You are, I have long seen, a learned savant. 
You have heard of Champollion, and even of 
the Rosetta stone ?” He nodded assent. ** Well, 
what has been done fbr Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
may yet be done for this Aztec picture-writing. 
At least, I will try.” 

44 God grant you success. That is,” he added, 
hesitating, 44 if there is nothing demoniacal in it.” 

The next day, I went to work, in earnest. 
But days, weeks, and even months went by, and 
I was no nearer a solution than at first. I began, 
finally, to despair. 44 If I could only find some 
slightest clue, .the most insignificant,” I said to 
myself, one night, as I tossed in my bed, thinking 
it all over, and unable to sleep in consequence, 
44 Eureka! yes , Eureka /” I shouted, suddenly, 
starting up in bed, 44 1 have it—I have it.” 

For all at once, as if by an inspiration, the 
hint I wanted flashed topon me. Of course, I slept 
no more, that night, bnt with the first blush of 
dawn was in the library, and at work. 

Days, however, passed, before I made much 
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progress. But every new disco very was a 
stepping-stone to some other, and, by and bye, 
my work proceeded more rapidly. At the end 
of a month, from that eventful night, I had 
deciphered the famous roll. It ran thus: 

“The record sent to the great emperor, by 
me,”—here followed what I suppose to be. the 
writer's proper name, which there were no mean s 
of deeipheriug—“ seoond high-priest, intrusted, 
by his mightiness, with the task of conveying his 
best-beloved sister, the lady "--another proper 
name, of course untranslatable—“ to a place of 
safety, and of also conveying to the same place, 
and making secure, in some secret treasury, the 
wonderful talisman, long in possession of bis 
family, and on the safe keeping of which the 
prosperity, if not actual existence, of his royal 
race depends. 

“Pursuant to your instructions, oh! mighty 
king!" the roll went on to say, ** we stole across 
the lake, in the night-time, and were fortunate 
enough to land at a point where the enemy— 
anathema be to them forever!—had no sentries 
posted. From thence, we made our way to the 
point you had indicated, where preparations had 
been made for oar reception; and for forwarding 
us, northwards, to the mountains of the sun, 
whence your illustrious race originally came. The 
princess bore the anxiety, fatigue and inconve¬ 
niences of this night journey, with the heroism 
of her royal race, never uttering a complaint at 
these hardships, though Often lamenting her 
separation from her royal brother, and fVotti her 
cousin, his most illustrious spouse. The talis¬ 
man of his royal race, which you have named 
after him, I carried in my bosom, so that death 
only could seperate it from me, or prevent my 
fulfiling your august commands." 

Here followed a description of the journey, 
given with considerable detail, with which, 
however, I will not weary the reader. I had no 
difficulty in making out pretty nearly where the 
journey ended, for the account of the locality, 
its distance, etc., were not to be mistaken. 

“We are here, safe, in the heart of the 
mountains," the picture-writing went on to say; 
“ with the princess. Great perpendicular cliffs, 
rising on either side of n narrow valley, permit 
ns to locate our habitations in such a way as not 
only to defy surprise, but to be almost 
inaccessible to attack. High up, on the face of 
one of these cliflb, we have begun to construct 
houses, a larger one for the princess, a smaller 
one for myself, still smaller ones for our 
attendants. These retreats can only be reached 
by letting persons down from the top of the 
precipice above, or by ascending from below 


wilk ladders, or by steps eiit in the nearly 
perpendicular wall. Half way up the face of the 
precipice, there is a narrow ledge, at one spot on 
which, I have noticed, that, exactly at the third 
hour of the afternoon, the shadows of two 
neighboring, dagger-like mountain tops meet. 
It has seemed to *me that this would be a good 
place to deposit the talisman. I will cause, 
therefore, a shaft to be sunk there, whieh can be 
concealed by a stone, so nieely fitting, that no 
ordinary observer oan detect it. The opening, 
instead of being Tound, shall be many-sided and 
irregular, so that the stone, that covers it, will 
look like a natural bit of rock. This shaft shall, 
at a proper depth, lead into a tunnel, which, 
itself, shall end in a chamber, ont also out of the 
solid rock, where the precious talisman shall be 
deposited. For greater security, another approach 
shall be made to this chamber, whioh, through a 
secret tunnel, shall lead to the house of the 
princess. But the entrance from this point shall 
also be closed tight, with blocks of stone fitting 
exactly, so that no eye shall see the talisman 
evermore, unless the fortunes of your royal race 
should regain the ascendancy.” Here followed an 
elaborate account of the chamber, and of the 
corridor in the palace from which it was to be 
approached. The record then went on: “ Should 
that auspicious event happen, you, or your 
descendants, have only to Send to the spot, at 
the third hour in the afternoon"—here the day 
of the month, and the month itself wa6 indicated, 
both of whioh I suppress, for obvious 1 reasons— 
“and the.conjunction of the points of the two 
shadows, the shadows of the two dagger-likt 
peaks near, of which your servant has spoken, 
till show the mouth of the shaft. The stone 
may be covered, by'that time, with vegetation; 
bttt persevere; and the opening will be found. 
8honld, by any accident, our enemy, meantime, 
disebver the shaft, I, or my successors, who will 
keep jealous guard, will avail ourselves of the 
tunnel from the house of the princess, to hasten 
to the secret chamber and rescue the talisman. 
These careful preparations 1 have made, so that, 
if the gods should still keep angry, and your 
royal race be deprived of your inheritance even 
fbr generations, your descendants, wh*h the time 
for their restoration comes, may be able to reoover 
the talisman, even though I may have been, for 
many life-times, dtimb and dead." 

The document then went on to speak of the 
precautions, which the writer had adopted, in 
order that the report might reach Gautemorin, 
even if a prisoner. Whether it did, or not, must 
remain a secret. My own impression is that, it 
did not. No opportunity, perhaps, occurred to 
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give it to the unhappy monarch, and the document j 
finally passed into the hands of the conquerors, j 
probably through the capture of it# bearer, j 
Some hint of the value must, meantime, have 
leaked out, for in no other way can I account for 
the tradition concerning it. But this knowledge j 
was plaiuly confined, originally, to possessors of« 
Aztec blood, most likely to those only of priestly j 
race, or members of the royal family; and in the 5 
course of time, as in the case of the last of the 
Spanish counts of Montezuma, even they not only 
lost the art of deciphering the picture-writing, j 
but also the knowledge of the spot, in which the.' 
talisman was concealed. 

“ Let me see,” I said to myself, when I had j 
recovered from my first, stunned feeling, after 
unravelling this, mystery, “let me see,” and 1 i 
put my hand to my brow in thought, “ the month, 
mentioned in this report, is the very next rnoplh 
from this, and the day when the two shadows 
will come into coiy unction, is but about five j 
weeks off. What a lucky coincidence 1 I will j 
get leave of absence; I will procure a faithful | 
guide, and I will find the talisman” 

For the enterprise appealed powerfully to my j 
imagination : it was one, I said to myself^ worthy j 
of a knight of old. j 

CHAPTER II. 

Thb first necessity was to procure a guide, j 
familiar with the regions to he traversed; for j 
the mountains, described in the record, were \ 
many day’s journey distant. The city ofj 
Mexico swarmed, at that time, fortunately for me, j 
with scouts and Indian fighters, who had accom- j 
panied the American army; and one of these < 
happened to be known to me, fiftin my own < 
experience, as particularly bold and self-reliant. j 
He was of Scotch descent, an Armstrong, j 
originally from Eastern Tennessee. I sent for \ 
him at once, for no time was to be lost. In a few j 
words, I described the region which I proposed \ 
visiting, and asked if he hod ever heard of it. j 
He looked at me, with unaffected surprise, and 
said: j 

“ How did you know of that place, captain ?” j 
It must be remembered* that, thirty years j 
ago, the whole of that country was still unex¬ 
plored. He went on. i 

“ i thought no white man, but myself, had j 
over visited it; and I have rarely spoken of it, j 
because, you see, it’s sort of uncapny. 1 passed t 
near it, with some friendly Indians, when taking 
the shortest cut down to the great plains, where J 
the Camanches hunt, or even I would never have j 
heard of it.” 
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“ Uncanny ?” I said. “ I hardly see how that 
word applies here.” 

“ In this way. The rivers, there, run between 
perpendicular cliffs, in what the. people call 
canyons , gigantic ditches, so .to speak, a thousand, 
two thousand feet deep. Even where rivers don't 
run, you find these awful clefts, \\fcll, in one 
place, in the very heart of these mountains, in 
the midst of a high table-land, we came upon a 
sanyo*, on whose precipitous sides, half way up, 
heuseq were built, two, three, four stories high, 
houses of solid stone, as good as anything we see 
here, and quite above what the red-skins could 
construct,” 

I drew a deep breath. Here was unexpected 
confirmation of the record I had deciphered. 

“And were they inhabited?” I interposed, 
eagerly. “ What sort of people lived in them?” 

“ They were utterly dqsqrted, like a city of the 
dead: uncanny, as I said. I’m sure ghosts haunt 
them.” 

“ Do you think you could find the place a^in?” 

“ Certainly. But—” 

He stopped, stroked his chin, and looked at me 
curiously. 

M You are are not afraid ?” I asked. 

“Of the ghosts? No, not exactly,” moving, 
uneasily, on his feet. “After all, I suppose 
there are no such things. But we Scotchmen, 
they say, are all superstitious,” and he laughed, 
os if the least bit ashamed of himself. 

“Nonsense,” I said. “ I’11 venture the ghosts, 
if you will.” 

He hesitated, a moment. “ But that’s not all. 
The expedition would be one of great risk,” he 
said. “ Ten to one neither of us would come out 
of it alive.” 

“ What is the risk ?” 

“ Well, you see, we've got to traverse the whole 
of Mexico, north of this; and the people ore 
anything but friendly. That could be managed, 
howsomever, for I know three or four good 
fellows, Mexicans, who could be got to see us s&fe 
to the frontier. The real danger comes after.” 

“ And it is that which you fear?” 

“I fear nothing, captain,” he said, drawing 
himself up, proudly, “neither man, nor devil, 
nor even Camanclie.” 

“ Will the Camanchcs block our way?” 

The Camanches were, at thRt time, regarded os 
even more formidable than they are now. 

“ Yes! We shall have to cross a great plain, 
before we reach the mountains, and these 
Camanches swarm on tiiat plain like devils 
incarnate.” 

“But it would not be impossible, altogether 
impossible, would it, to elude them ?” 
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'‘Well, put in that way, I can’t say it’s j outskirts of what they considered civilisation, 
impossible. Fact is, captain, nothing’s impossible, these guides took leave of us, however: nothing 
I suppose. You'd want the best of armBj and a j would have induced them to -venture into the 
rare good bone. I’ve a hone that would do; j unknown regions beyond. They admitted that 
but we want another; and I don’t know where j they feared the Camanches, more than they did 
one can be fatrod. We may have, you see, to j Satan himself. 

make a run of it, some day, and we want a j The serious part of our enterprise, as Jack had 

horse that can go from sunrise to sunset.” J foretold, now began. We travelled with the 

“ I have the very horse.” J greatest precautions, chiefly in the morning and 

He shook his head doubtfully. evening, lying by in the middle of the day, and 

“They don’t raise the horses they used to, camping in some protected spot at night. As yet 
captain,” he answered. “ When I was a boy, j we had seen no Camanches. But one day, as we 
and used to go over into old Kentucky, they ran j drew up on the crest of a hill, Jack pointed to a 
nothing but four mile heats, and that kept a vast plain below us, and said: 

hoTse up to his work. But now they go in for “ There’s the hardest nut we’ve had to crack 

speed at short distanoes. Besides, they breed in ‘ yet, captain. If we can cross that plain, and 
and in too much; the horses are spindly } gain the shelter of the mountains yonder, we’11 
things: there’s no bottom to ’em. We have J be comparatively safe. But the Camanches, 
better horses out on the plains. But yours,” ! curse ’em, swarm on that plain, often, as maggots 
with a tone of couterapt, “ is of course oae of swarm in cheese. You never know when not to 
those nervous thorough-breds, which all you fel- < look for ’em.” 

lows from the East brag of so.” As he spoke, the Bun sank behind the western 

“ Mine is nearly a pure Arabian/’ I answered, hills, and the whole valley fell into sudden 
“ His sire was brought over, by a friend of J darkness, for in those regions there is little or no 
mine, who was consul-general to Egypt. % I have \ twilight. 1 could just distinguish that the plain 
read, in some traveller’s tale, of a mare of the j was about a two days’ march across, and that, 
same stock, that carried two men, in ohain armor, j except for a few clumps of timlier scattered over 
for a whole day, and distanced her pursuers at J it, and a line of greenery, a little on one side, 
that. I believe my horse could do as much. I \ that seemed to mark the course of a winding 
call him Whirlwind. Come and see him.” j stream, it was absolutely bare. No place of the 

The Btablee were close at hand. Jack fbllowed j same extent, that I had ever seen, was so 
me, quite incredulous; but the moment he saw j absolutely destitute of cover. The mountains, 
my horse, lie broke out: j on the further side, rose steep and apparently 

“ I give in, captain. I give in. My horse is * inaccessible, for no opening into them could be 
a good one, as I’ve said ; but he’s no circumstance j seen. Their needle-like summits, which, at first, 
at all to yours. What lungs, what nostrils. See j had been rosy with the sunset, gradually grew 
the power in his hind-quarters. How flat his : dark, as I gated, until the whole landscape sank 
fore-arm. What a shoulder. Ribbed well home. 1 into shadowy gloom. 

He’s a beauty, too: what fire in his eyes; bow he | “Well,” said Jack. “What do you think of 
arches his neck: yes, captain he'll do.” j it?” 

I will not dwell on the details of our conversa- j “ Please Cod, we will cross it, to-morrow,” 
tlon. Of courte, I did not tell my secret to Jack. I answered, “or at least, the first half of it.” 

It was not necessary to do that, and he was too “You are determined? Hadn’t yon better 
much of an in-bofrn gentleman, mere scout as sleep over it? Better, perhaps, turn baek.” 
was, to inquire into it. j I looked, again, to where, in the distance, and 

The enterprise, after his first hesitation, began uadistinguishable only as black silhouttes, rose 
to fascinate him, as all such adventures do i the needle-shaped summits of the mountains I 
fascinate young and ardent characters. Its very was seeking. Behind them lay the mysterious 
dangers were seductive. j region, which concealed, as I had every reason to 

It was finally settled that we should start, on j believe, the mighty talisman of Montezuma, 
our expedition, on the third day, the interval \ “ I do not need to sleep on it,” I answered, 

bring required far riecessary preparations; and } “ Do you remember Major Graham’s words, at 
I went, at once, to head-quartets, to get leave, j Molino del Rey ? 1 Forward, always forward.* 

The journey through Mexico was marked by \ I say the same.” 
no particular events. Once or twice we would j “ He died as he said it,” answered Jack, “and 


have been robbed, if it had not been far the . so may we. But I, like yotir pluck, captain, and 


presence of our Mexican guides. On the extreme < I’ll go with you to the death.” 
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Long before the stars, the next morning, had 
faded in the sky, we were mounted and descend* 
ing into the plain. Warily we took our course, 
keeping, wherever possible, to sunken depressions, 
or behind the soreen of timber, so as to oonceal, 
as much as possible, ourselves and our horses, 
from any wandering Camanches, if such might be 
roving in the neighborhood.. 

About ten o’clock, we reached a thick grove, 
in which we resolved to pause and rest, intending 
to set forth again at three o'elook. The hours 
passed anxiously. Ourselves and horses recup¬ 
erated by rest and food, we Btarted afresh, after 
first satisfying ourselves that no enemy was in 
sight. 

Four o’clock came, then five, and we were 
beginning to congratulate ourselves on our good 
fortune, for the grove of timber, in which we 
designed to spend the night, was in sight, at only 
two hours distance, when Jack suddenly halted. 

“ Hist,” he said. “ Stoop in your saddle, so 
as to leave as little to be seen as possible, and 
look over there to the left. Just ahead of us, 1 
mean. Isn’t something moving there?” 

1 looked, and saw, about three miles off, a dark 
object on the plains, which I know, immediately, 
to be a mounted Indian. Simultaneously, I dis¬ 
tinguished another, then a third, then a fourth. 

“ They don’t see us, however, as yet,” I said, 
in a whisper. 

“ As yet, but they Boon will,” retorted Jack. 
“These Camanches have the eyes of eagles. \ 
There, I told you eo.” j 

AC he spoke, one of the Indians wheeled his < 
horse suddenly, for they had been going from us, 
and the moment after, I heard, or fancied 1 
heard, a halloo bore down upon the breeze. The j 
other three Indians wheeled their steeds, as if in J 
answer, and came careering down towards us, \ 
apparently whooping and shouting exultingly. j 

“ We can turn and run for the hills behind 
us,” said Jack, “if you say so; and perhaps 
out-ride the devils; and when we reach the hills, 
we may be able to hide ourselves in seme ravine, 
and so throw them off the track.” 

“There are but four of them,” I answered. 
“I see no others in sight.” 

“All right,” retorted Jack, slapping the barrel 
qf his rifle. “ This is Bafe for one of the devils. 

I depend on you for the other; and then we’ll be 
only two and two.” 


CHAPTER III. 

No one, who has never seen a Comanche ride, 
when he thinks be is certain of his prey* can 
realize the sight: the wild speed of his horse, the 
flutter and whirl of his trappings, the exultation 


with which he waves his arm defiantly around 
his head. 

But long before they came within rifle-shot, 
our foes grew more wary. Instead of sitting 
erect, and gesticulating, they stooped low on the 
necks of their horses, showing as little as possible 
of their bodies. But their speed did not slacken; 
on the contrary, it increased, if that were possible; 
and in but little more time than I have taken to 
write this paragraph, they were close npon us. 

“Now, captain,” hissed Jack, between his 
teeth. “We ean’t afford to wait. I’ll take the 
fellow on the right; you one of the others.” 

The crack of his rifle followed, and simultane¬ 
ously I fired also. A burly savage reeled from 
his saddle. A hurried glance showed me that 
Jack had brought down his man, likewise. 

“Now for warm work,” cried Jaok. “You 
keep that fellow on the left in your eye, and I’ll 
look after the other.” 

There was no time to re-load, for this was 
before repeating rifles had come into use. The 
government, when the war broke out, had tried 
in vain te secure enough Colt’s pistols to arm a 
single regiment, and had foiled: even breech¬ 
loaders had not been introduced. Jack and I 
had nothing to defend us now but the old- 
fashioned pistol, and at closer quarters, our 
swords. 

4 The Comanohes knew their advantage, and as 
they bore down on us, let fly arrow after arrow, 
with incredible quickness. The only resource left 
to us, was to dash in upon them. So Jack and I, 
by a common impulse, put our steeds to tbe run. 

But the Camanches, as we approached, began 
to circle around and around vs, plying tbeir 
arrows faster than ever. Fleet as our horses 
were, theirs were no less fleet. Once, twice, 
the arrows of my particular adversary rung on 
my saddle-flap; once, one song close by my car. 
At this, I drove my rowels into Whirlwind, up to 
the heel, and tbe good beast, answering with a 
snort, rushed on my Toe. The eavage tried to 
tw^st himself over to the other side of his steed, 
and to put his liorse between me and him, as is the 
fashion with the Comanche. But it was too late. 

The red man is never a match for tho white in 
a hand-to-hand combat, for there the superior 
weight and muscle of our race tells. After a 
struggle, that may have lasted for five minutes, 
or for only half that time, though it seemed an 
hour, I got a fair chance at my adversary, and 
rising in the stirrup, so as to give the full force, 
not only of my muscle^ but of the momentum of 
my descending body to the stroke, I dealt, him a 
blow on the skull, that clove it as if it had been a 
pippin. He fell from his horse, stone dead. 
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I now wheeled to see what Jack was doing. I 
found him engaged in the same kind of struggle; 
his enemy wheeling and wheeling; and hidden 
behind his horse, plying Jack ihcesiantly with 
arrows. There was no time to lose. I dashed, 
at once, on the savage. He turned, for a moment, 
at this new attack, and sent an arrow direct at my 
heart. The missive Just grazed my shoulder. 
Before the Indian could fit another arrow, I was 
upon him on one side, and Jack on another. A 
bullet from Jack’s pistol went straight into his 
brain, at the same instant that a blow from my 
sabre nearly severed his arm. He leaped up 
into the air, convulsively, and tumbled, with 
a thud, on the ground, a corpse. 

44 Neither of us hurt, thank God,” I said. 

41 Neither,” said Jack. 44 We’ve a bit of hard 
riding before us yet, however, ere we can reach 
cover. There must be other red-skins about, and 
if we don’t gain the hills, to-night, we shall 
certainly hear of them, to-morrow. I think,” he 
continued, 44 we had better leave on the left, that 
bit of timber ahead, where we had intended to 
camp for the qight. We must make for the 
growth on the right, which winds along, as you 
see, till it almost reaches the hills. If I am not 
mistaken, it follows the course of a river, and, 
Bhould we gain it in safety, it would conceal us, 
till we reached the mountains.” 

We started, at the word. The day, which had 
been quite sultry, now began to grow suddenly 
cool, for a breeze from the north had set in, a 
bracing, exhilarating breeze, full, I suppose, of 
what scientists call ozone; and it acted on us like 
a stimulant. I was even on the point, once or 
twice, of breaking into snatches of jovial, camp¬ 
fire song, but Jack checked me, 44 for,” said he, 
“the less noise one makes, the better, as a 
Camanche can hear for miles, though I don’t 
suppose any one is—” 


“Stop,” I cried, interrupting him. “What is 
that?” 

I pointed ahead, a little to the left, and there, 
emerging firotn the Very dump of timber, where 
we had proposed, originally, to spend the night, 
we fetfw one» two, three Camanches emerge, in 
succession, and continuing to count, we finally 
made out thirty or more. 

44 We must make fbr the belt, by the river,” 
said Jack “We are, luckily, nearer to it, than 
they are. If i re gain it, we mtty have a chance.’^ 

We put spurs to our horses at once, but had 
hardly gone a hundred yards, when we saw, 
emerging from the belt of trees, which was our 
destination, first one, and then another Camanche, 
until we counted twenty. 

Jack drew in his rein. I imitated him. 

“Well,” he said, coolly, 44 a fellow must die 
sometime, I suppose. Look here, captain, how 
many of those red-skins do you think we can kill, 
each of us, before they get our scalps?” 

To advance was impossible. If we escaped the 
Indians on our right, we should fall into the 
hands of those on our left. One, solitary chance 
remained: it was to retreat, ignominiously to the 
hills behind us. 

44 It won’t do,” said, Jack, shaking Ms head, 
as if divining my thought, “fbr see, there’s 
another gang of these devils, in our rear, coming 
out of that bit of timber we passed m our morn¬ 
ing’s ride.” 

Yes, there they were. We were literally, 
hemmed in, on every side. 

44 Captain,* said Jack, after a pause, 44 do you 
ever pray ? I haven’t prayed since 1 was a little 
shaver at my mother’s knee. You see, I was never 
in a scrimmage before, that didn’t show some 
chance of escape. But now, if the Lord don’t 
help us, and that pretty soon, nothing else can.” 

[TO BK CONTINUED.] 


ETHEL* 


BT MRS. O. 

I 

SniL 1* winsome and wee, 

Ethel Is bonnfo and sweet, 

Ethel has two laughing e’e, 

And two pretty capering feet. 

Ethel, with fewest of words, 

Few as the pearls they pass through, 
Chirrups as chirrup the birds, 

In tones as incessantly new. 

Ethel, the dear little pet. 

Shy aaa tlaooroue <krre, 

Hides, like a finished coquette, 

The face that is beaming with lore. 


LINN JUS BANKS. 

Ethel has budding red lips, 
Tempting the wandering bee; 

Yst must he heed how be sips. 

For chary of kisses is she. 

Ethel, unconseioua-of theft. 
Innocent, artless, and gay, 

Yet is surpassingly deft 
At stealing all hearts in her way. 

Mine—archly stolen, no doubt— 
Went with a throb like a sigh; 

Bnt Ethel, too loving to pout. 

Will give me her own by-and-bye. 
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A GREAT LOVE; AND A GREATER. 

BY J ▲ H ■ a. AD8TIK. 


“ But doctor, dear, dear doctor, what are we 
to do without you ? Mamma will die a thousand 
times over;. and I never shall know whether I 
am really ill or making believe, without you to 
assure me of the latter.’* 

The doctor looked pleased, and adjusting bis 
gold-bowed glasses, took a smiling survey of the 
lovely speaker, with her great violet-blue eyes, 
and maze of sunny hair, and skin of cream and 
roses, and rounded beauty of form. 

“ But I have procured a successor, a charming 
young man, and as skilful as charming.” 

“ I here solemnly renter a vow of everlasting 
hatred against this accomplished youth. What is 
his name?” 

“ Robert Winscombe, and he isn’t such a youth 
as you seem to think. Fully thirty, I should say, 
and a very manly, handsome fellow.” 

“ Is he married, doctor?” asked a frail, sweet 
voice, as a hand, like a moonbeam, put aside a 
lace drapery, screening a couch, in one corner. 

“Oh f , mamma, are you awake!” exclaimed 
Millicent, running to arrange the dainty draperies. 
“And did you hear what this dear, horrid, old 
thing has been saying?” 

“ Yes, and I waa so grieved I couldn’t speak, 
at first,” said the invalid, plaintively. “ How 
could you do it, doctor ? But is he married ?” 

“ No, that is, I never asked him; but he men¬ 
tioned that his only family was a sister, who 
keeps house for him; and he expects p younger 
brother, by-and-bye. I suppose, by that, he’s 
not married.” 

“I’ll treat him horribly,” cried Millicent. 

It was the third day after this, that Millicent, 
dreaming in her hammock, under shelter of the 
vine-clad verandah, beard the familiar roll of the 
doctor’s buggy upon the gravelled drive, below. 
Inn few minutes more, he had mounted the steps, 
and presented himself inside the wall of greenery,, 
saying, gleefully, 

“ Here is Dr. Winscombe, Mrs. Batolphe.” 

Millicent started from her recumbent position, 
or rather tried to do so; for to rise gracefully 
and suddenly from a hammock, is rather a 
difficult feat, os Milly proved; for alas! the long 
slender heel of her French slipper got entangled 
in the meshes of the hammock, and as she sprang 
up, tripped her so suddenly and violently, that 
she fell forward. As she fell, Bhe struck her 
(46) 


head against a croquet mallet, that had been 
carelessly left lying upon the floor, receiving 
a wound sufficient to stun her for some moments. 

When the blue eyes next unclosed, their half- 
conscious and dreamy gaze settled upon a strong, 
dark face, bending over her, the gray eyes full of 
watchful interest, the stern mouth breaking into 
an evidently unaccustomed smile. 

“You are better,” said this vision, quietly; 
and Milly, closing her eyes, heard again and 
ognin the brief phrase, reverberating, as it seemed, 
through vast reaches of echoing space, “ you are 
better, you are better;” and then down, down 
through those dark, endless spaces, slid the 
swooning sense, and all was silence. 

Later on, she woke again, to find herself lying 
on the bed in her own pretty bedroom, while her 
mother, and a maid, and Dr. Wetherbee, stood 
around her; and straight and silent as a sentinel, 
at the foot of the bed, was the athletic form, and 
the grave, kind face, for which, half-consciously, 
she looked. 

A wan smile flitted across her lips, and very 
softly she whispered: 

“ Yes, I am better, now.” 

Dr. Winscombe smiled again, and came for¬ 
ward, with a soothing draught, he had been pre¬ 
paring. Then the room was darkened; and the 
invalid left to solitude and repose. 

But the repose would not come. For some 
five minutes, she lay, silent; then Springing 
from the bed, she staggered to the mirror, and 
gazed feverishly at her own image. The fluffy 
golden curls, deluged with water and cologne, had 
been ruthlessly dragged back, and lay clumped, 
in wet-darkened masses. A great blue swelling, 
upon one temple, was crested by a deep cut. 
Pallid cheeks, and drawn and haggard features, 
and violet shadows beneath the eyes, all proved 
the severity of the late shock; and MDly clinging 
to the toilet-table, lest she should fhll, contem¬ 
plated the image, in stern disapproval. 

“ A hideous monster, nothing less,” said she, 
aloud, and then crept back to bed, and cried 
herself to sleep. 

That evening, the doctors catne again, together. 
But the next morning, Dr. Winscombe came 
alone, and so slid quietly into the position of 
daily visitor; for before Milly was quite recov¬ 
ered, her mother, upset by the worry and fatigue 
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of her daughter’s accident, fell into one of her < 
nervous crises; and the new doctor found his j 
skill and patience, not to mention his amiability, j 
severely taxed. j 

Summer waned into autumn, and although : 
Mrs. Batolphe was better, it had become so 
strong a habit of the doctor’s horsfe to turn in at 
the great iron gates of the Batolphe place, that 
he seldom resisted it; and the delicate and ; 
nervous invalid fancied that some access of vigor 
and calm came to her with hi* presence. Not 
infrequently, she prevailed upon him to stay for 
dinner, or tea, or at least to take a biscuit. 

44 By the bye,” said Mrs. Batolphe, one' day, 
to Millicent, “ you ought to call on the doctor’s 
sister. Go, dear, and ask lier to tea.” 

So Millicent went. But while unlatching ihe 
doctor’s garden-gate, she heard a quick, strong 
step behind her, that sent the blood tingling to 
her cheeks, and mode the warm white fingers so 
clumsy over the latch, that another hand took 
latch, And fingers, and all into its brown, fiHn 
grasp, while a voice Milly knew, so well, ah ! so 
well, said, blithely: 

44 Let me! You are coming in ?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, forcing herself to 
speak calmly, as a young lady speaking to a 
friend ought to speak, and raising her eyes, 
though not quite to the level of his own; adding, 

44 Yes, I am going to call upon Miss'Winscombe. 

I thought these were your office-hours.” 

44 They are. I Was called home, Suddenly.” 

There was something peculiar about him, to¬ 
day; but what was it? His look, the one 
look she hod dared to meet. Was burning and 
eloquent with—ah, With What? Was it love? 
Did he love her? If so, why had he never said | 
it, except in smite half-dozen glances, and in this, 
the most fervent of all? And his voice! She, 
who knew its every tone so well, she corild not 
mistake that thrill, that caressing vibration, 
almost a kiss, in Which he had spoken those last 
words. And the air of Ihtense, yet subdued 
excitement, pervading his Whole manner—what 
did that mean ? 

Millicent had not answered one of these 
questions, when she fbund herself standing in 
the middle of the low-ceiled, sunny parlor, With 
the doctor holding both hands, and looking 
straight into her face, which, befbre that gaze, 
drooped, and drooped like a flower, upon whose 
heart the sun gazes too pitilessly. What did he 
read there? Heaven knows. But releasing 
the little hands, that were almost crushed by 
thAt iron grasp, he suddenly dashed his clenched 
fist against his forehead. 

“God forgive me!” he gtoaned. “God for¬ 


give me!” Then, snatching her hand* he said, 
“ But, promise you will never hate me!” 

“Hate you!”' murmured she, in soft incred¬ 
ulity/yet puzzled Inexpressibly by his words and 
manner, so contradictory. 

“Millicent,,” he pursued, in an agitated 
voice, “look around this room, and tell me what 
I may give you—some memento of this visit, 
this strange, strange visit.” 

44 Why strange?” demanded the girl, a touch 
of womanly pride beginning now to struggle 
through her agitation. 

“Why? Who can tell why?” replied he, 
vaguely. “But choose. What will you have? 
Something you mutt take—something to mark 
this day*” 

“Then, it shall be this,” exclaimed Millicent, 
carried away by what spirit she knew 
not; atid snatching from the table an engraving 
of The Crucifixion, that lay there, in an open 
portfolio. 

Robert Wiriscombe took the picture from her 
hand, looked at it, and turned ghastly pale. 
Then, returning it, he said, very quietly: 

44 You could not have chosen better. Wait. 
Let me write the date upon the back.” 

He did this, and folded the picture in a bit of 
paper, tying it methodically With cord. Neither 
of them spoke, or looked at each other, while he 
waa doing this. Why, they could not tell. But 
there are some crises too sad for speech. 

Winscombe had just finished, when a carriage 
drove to the door. He started, glanced out at 
the window, sfemed to grow suddenly rigid, and 
said, in art odd, restrained voice: “ That is my 

brother, who has come to bring me a patient, 
and if you do not care to see them, you can go 
through the garden, and so out to the other street. 
I need not apologize for sending you away. You 
will not mistake me.” 

Millicent only bowed her head, and like one in 
a maze, followed the doctor, as lie opened a side 
door, and silently pointed down the path, to a 
little gate. She thought only of herself and her 
companion, and never glanced back, so that she 
did not see the blithe, handsome fellow, who 
dismounted from the carriage, and carefully lifted 
down a pallid, swooning figure. 

44 Well, is she coming?” asked'Mrs. Batolphe, 
as her daughter came languidly into the parlor. 

“Coming? Who?” asked Millicent,dreamily. 

“Why, Miss Winscombe, of course. Didn’t 
you go there to invite lifer to tea ? What in the 
world is the matter with you, child ?” 

44 1—I didn’t see Miss Winscombe, mamma.” 

41 Didn't see her? What can you mean ?” 

“ I will tell you, some other time,” answered 
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Millieent, rifting. “But, just now, tnj bead 
aches, and I will go and lie down.” 

Mrs. Batolphe rather pettishly peeked up her 
novel; and Millicent, in her ream, sat drearily 
staring out of the window* seeing nothing, heaving 
nothing, except that inward, inarticulate voice, 
whose utteranoes are so much more engrossing 
than the most eloquent speech from without. 

“ He loves me/ 1 said the voioe, “ certainly he 
loves me. . His eyes; his tones, his manner, all 
said it. But why so strange* about it all ? Why is 
the Crucifixion the best memento 1 could have 
chosen of that visit 1" So went on the Voice, the 
busy, cruel, untiring, dreary voice, telling of leva 
with none of love’s sweet assuranoe and joy, of a 
heart given perhaps unasked and unvalued, 
exoept as a trophy; ‘'and yet, and yet he surely 
loves me/’ passionately broke in the voite, the 
voice now of wounded maiden pride. “ I never 
could have loved him, if he had not tried to win 
my love.” 

When all in the house were asleep bnt herself, 
Millicent unfolded her picture, and failing upon 
her knees, gazed long and earneetly at it* She 
seemed, in that image of supreme self-devotion, 
of sacrifice, and of love stronger than death, to 
read the story of her own and another’s life. 
Then she hung the picture up, close beside her 
bed, that her first and last look, morning and 
night, might fall upon it; and so drearily 
undressed, and lay down, to cry herself to sleep. 

But the next day was bright and dear, and 
Mrs. Batolphe felt herself able for a drive in the 
pony carriage. “ You must be the driver^ 
Millicent,” she said, “for Mouse and Midge 
travel more demurely and steadily under your 
band than that of even Munny.” Muuny was 
the coachman, and was nothing loth to take the 
seat behind, in the rumble. 

“ Really, Milly,” said her mother, when they 
had been driving for about an hour, “ this is 
charming. But, perhaps, we’ve gone ikr enough. 
Hadn’t you better turn round ?” 

Millicent obeyed, but just in the midst of the : 
manoeuvre, a dog burst yelping from the thicket, 
that fringed the road, and sprang at the heads of 
the ponies. The unexpected noise and sight, 
frightened the nearest horse, and this terror ; 
communicated itself immediately to the other; ; 
and getting the bits between their teeth, the two 
set off at a breakneck pace, utterly beyond 
Millicent’8 power to control. Meantime, the first 
mad whirl had unseated the stately Munny, and 
thrown him into the ditoh, so that he could not 
assist her. A catastrophe was imminent. But 
Millicent, in all her dismay, found time to hope 
that her mother, at least, would escape with life 


I and limb, and te wonder for herself, “ Will Robert 
be sorry if I am killed ?” 

But rescue was nearer at hand than she 
supposed. The master of the guilty spaniel, a 
; long-legged, athletic young fellow, no sooner saw 
the mischief he had done, than throwing down 
his gun, ho started across the field, reaching its 
opposite end, just as Mouse end Midge, putting 
down their obstinate little heads, prepared to 
bolt round th6 corner, there. Taking the fence 
in his stride, he was in the middle of the road, as 
the ponies came up* Seising the bridle of the 
nearest, he flung the heme with a quick, powerful 
movement, almost on its side; checked its mad 
career and that of its fellow; and in a moment 
more had both bits in his grasp, and had brought 
the terrified animals under control. 

“ 1 hope you are not much frightened, ladies,” 
he said, as the ponies stood, with steaming, panting 
■ides, regarding him with staring and astonished 
eyes. “ These little rascals are quite safe now.” 

“ Thanks—my mother—” replied Millicent, 
choking bank a sob, and turning to take the poor 
hysterical, convulsed invalid in her arms. 

| “ If Bob was here, new,” said the young man, 

half shyly. “Perhaps you know my brother, Dr. 
Winscombe?” 

“Yes, indeed, he is our physician. Ohl I 
wish, with all my heart, he woe hers now. Poor 
darling, poor little mamma—there, dear, there. 
If 1 had some sal-volatile, or cologne—” 

4 *I tell you what,” broke in their half-boyish 
deliverer, “ if your man oan walk home. I’ll take 
his seat, and drive to my brother’s house, os fast 
as the ponies can lay legs to the ground. It isn’t 
over a mile, T should say, and he is at home until 
noon to-day, looking after—will you do that ?” 

“ Yes, if you please. I couldn’t drive, just 
now ; and, besides, mamma can’t spare me.” 

Off went the ponies, at a rigidly correct pace, 
though Mrs. Batolphe shrieked and moaned 
afresh at every motion, and Millicent patiently 
and sweetly soothed her. 

“What a trump of * giril And ain’t she 
pretty?” said Harry Winscombe to himself, as 
he watohed these proceedings, and blessed the 
chanoe that had brought him to that especial 
field at that especial moment. In fifteen minutes, 
the ponies were at the doctor’s gate. Hardly 
hod they stopped, before the dootor himself was 
at the side of the carriage. 

“What is it? An aooidentT” he asked, 
anxiously. 

A few clear words, from his brother, explained 
all that needed to be told; and Milly added, 
eagerly: 

“Do take her in, and give her something, 
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doctor. I can’t drive through the town, with 
her, poor soul, in this way. She’ll soon reoover." 

A strange shadow of hesitation passed over 
the doctor's face, and it was a moment before 
he replied; and then very coldly. 

44 Certainly. Shall I carry her in ?" 

44 Yes, please," replied Mdly, with a wistftil 
glance at the stern, set face, that would not turn 
toward her. 

The doctor lifted the sobbing sufferer, as if she 
had been a child, and bore her into the house, 
laying her upon a sofa in the parlpr. 

44 I will call my sister," said the doctor, 
abruptly, as he turned from Mrs. Batolphe, and 
strode out of the room, still never glancing at 
Millicent. 

Harry entered now, and by his sympathy, 
he made both women feel that he was a friend, 
not only willing, but anxious to take any trouble, 
or make any sacrifice of time, or labor, to help 
them out of their worries. Moreover, Millicent, 
at least, could not but see, that Harry Winscombe 
was one of the handsomest men she had ever 
met; very like his elder brother, but more 
regnlar in feature, with bright brown hair, and 
clear, light hasel eyes. 

Steps were now heard upon the door over¬ 
head ; then a murmur of voices; and finally the 
doctor’s firm tread, descending the stairs. But 
just as he reached the foot, a shriek, a succession 
of shrieks, from the upper room, pursued him, 
as it were; and turning, he sprang up three steps 
at a time, and re-entered the room. 

41 Oh, my goodness, what’s that? Millicent 
what has happened ? Do go and see 1 They are 
killing somebody—dear—dear—dear I" And 
poor Mrs. Batolphe's sobs and cries returned 
with redoubled force, and for some moments 
mingled, in maddening confusion, with those from 
the upper room. 

44 What it the matter, Mr. Winscombe?” de¬ 
manded Milly, almost at her wits end, and 
glancing over her shoulder, as she knelt beside 
her mother. Harry Winscombe’s face had sud¬ 
denly changed. It wore a curious guilty look, 
and had crimsoned like a girl’s. 

“ I—I—it’s a poor creature come here, to be 
under my brother’s csfre," he stammered, turning 
away from that bright, inquisitive glance. 4< I'm 
afraid she’s a little out of her head, to-day, and 
very likely didn't want Robert to leave her." 

44 Well, I must get my mother away, at otiee. 
If Dr. Winscombe had explained, that tbSs was a 
private madhouse, we certainly would not have 
intruded." 

44 I’m sorry yod're angry," replied Harry; so 
simply and honestly, that Milly blushed with 
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> shame, , at her own ill-temper, and penitently 
said: 

44 Oh, excuse me, but I am coming to the end 
of my endurance, and am hardly responsible for 
: what I say. But we must get away, really; that 
poor woman’s cries will kill mamma. The ponies 
won’t answer. Will you go down to a livery 
stable, and get a close carriage, os quickly as 
: you can ? And you can tell them to send up a 
man; to drive the ponies home, if you please." 

He darted from the room, at her words, and 
soon returned with a carriage, having been for¬ 
tunate enough to find one ready harnessed. Just 
before he arrived, Dr. Winscombe once more 
; descended the stairs, and this time entered the 
: parlor, looking flushed, annoyed, and anxious. 

44 1 am so sorry to have been detained ; 1 sent 
some sal-volatile. Did your mother take it V* he 
said. He spoke almost timidly, and now it was 
his look, that sought Millicent’e, and hers that 
refused to be met. 

44 It was not brought," said she, very coldly. 

: 44 And I do not think mamma will be any better 
here. Mr. Winscombe has gone for a carriage to 
take her home." 

The dark brows met over Robert Winscombe’s 
eyes, and his teeth set themselves, as in strong 
pain. Mrs. Batolphe unclosed her eyes. 

44 Who is that madwoman ? Why do you have 
her here? She has frightened me almost to 
death,” she said. 

44 1 am very sorry. I would have helped it, i f 
I could. She’s a patient, whom I have taken 
into the house—for a time." 

The desolate, hopeless tone of his voice smote 
upon Millioent’s heart; but she would not look 
at him, or try to put down the unreasoning anger 
burning in her heart against him, nor did he 
once look at, or speak to her, until after the 
carriage had arrived, and Harry and he had 
placed Mrs. Batolphe within. 

That evening, Dr. Winscombe came, as in duty 
bound, to call upon his patient; bat Millicent 
did not appear. 

The next morning, the brothers came together 
for a visit, and Harry Winscombe proved him¬ 
self one of the best bred, sunniest, most sympa¬ 
thetic of young fellows. 

From his conversation, it appeared that he had 
just graduated frbm Harvard, and inclining to 
his brother 1 ’s profession, was to spend some- 
months with him in preparatory studies. Then, 
if he still remained of the same mind, he was to 
go to a great medical school, at the beginning of 
the next year. 

44 And during: my sojourn here, Miss Bktolphe, 
I shall throw myself upon your mercy, for 
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society, and the humanising influence of * fair * 
woman,’ ” said he, gayly. Millicent smiled, but j 
not quite so frankly, while she replied: 

“ Yes, indeed, you must come to us a great \ 
deal. But you are not so destitute as you wish to \ 
represent. You hare your sister, there, at home.’ ’ i 

“SophiaI Yes, she is with us—” began j 
Harry, with rather a twist of the merry mouth. 
But just at that instant, Millicent caught a swift 
warning look shot from Robert's eyes to his j 
brother’s, and the latter stopped abruptly. \ 
Vexed, yet without knowing why, and impelled j 
by that strange perversity, that so often makes : 
angry lovers long to wound the beloved object, 
Milly turned toward the doctor, saying: 

“ 1 suppose, however, Miss Winscombe is a 
good deal engaged, at present, in attending your 
resident patient. Isn’t it rather dangerous to 
leave her alone, with such a violent maniac?” 

She meant to annoy him, but she was not 
prepared for the livid pallor, that suddenly 
overspread his face; the bitter anger that shook 
his voice, and sparkled in his eyes; or the 
haughty coldness, with which he replied: 

“ You are very good, to trouble about my 
sister, or my patient; but I hope your anxiety 
is groundless. I will, however, return to my 
home duties, at once. Harry, are you ready?” 

When they were gone, Milly rushed to her 
own room, threw herself down before her picture, 
and cried until she could not see. 

A day or two after this, Dr. Winscombe called, 
alone, one day, and found both ladies in their 
pretty, little library. 

“ Mrs. Batolphe,” he said, “ I want advice. But, 
first, I must tell you a secret, that is a secret 
until now—don’t go, if you please, Miss Milli¬ 
cent; I shall be glad to have your opinion, as 
well as your mother’s in this affair.** 

Mrs. Batolphe, like most women of small 
experience, and limited mental capacity, was 
always pleased to have her advice asked, and 
was always very ready to give it. 

“ I’m sure, I shall be most happy to help you, 
doctor,” she said. 

Milly, without looking up, selected some 
crewel from her basket, and began her conven¬ 
tional rose-bush, in the middle of her conven¬ 
tional pond. Robert Winscombe did not look at 
her. In fact, he gave his chair an impatient 
hitch, bringing it nearly with its back to the 
embroidery frame. 

“ Eight years ago,” he began, abruptly, “ when 

was just out of college, a green, romantic boy 
of two-and-twenty, they sent me to the West 
Indies, for a winter, on account of my health. 
They’d better have tied a stone round my neck, 


and pitched me into the Atlantic, before I was 
out of sight of land; for though my lungs got 
sound, the end of it was, that, in a moment of 
boyish passion—God knows, I soon found it was 
not love—-I married a Spanish girl, beautiful, 
indeed, but with nothing else to recommend her. 
In short, I ruined my life. That is to say, ruined 
its domestic and social hopes, ruined whatever 
happiness men draw from family ties. 1 took 
her home to the West, and I think it broke my 
mother’s heart. At any rate, she died in a year 
or two, and my father said 1 had killed her. I 
went abroad to study my profession, and when I 
came home, my wife was in an insane asylum, 
and my father dead; no one left to me but my 
brother Harry, and my half-sister, who never 
forgave me fdr her mother’s suffering and death, 
and what she called the disgrace I had brought 
upon the family. Still, she is a good woman, 
and a devoted one, in her grim fashion. She 
had been once a month to visit my wife, ever 
since ehe woe shut up, aud frankly offered to 
come and make a home for me, wherever I might 
settle, if I wished it. 

“ I did, and we came here. Dr. Wetherbee 
asked nothing about my domestic concerns, and I 
did not volunteer any information. My sister 
never opens her lips, if she can help it, least of 
all in the way of gossip; and so it came about, 
with no premeditated deceit on my part, that, 
everybody has taken me for a single man. 

“Some weeks ago, I received a message, from 
the physician in charge of the asylum, saying 
that my wife had partially recovered her mind, 
although liable still, if excited, to paroxysms of 
furious mania. But the doctor added that, she 
was dying of an internal disease, in fact could 
not live the year out, by any possibility. I went 
to see her. You remember I was absent for 
several dAys, and although neither her sufferings, 
nor her approaching death, could revive a tender- 
ness that never existed, or pity long since worn 
out, I decided, as an act of duty toward the 
woman who bore my name, to bring her home, 
and devote myself to the care and attention still 
possible to offer her; to let her die at least in 
the home, that, in health, she never should have 
entered. Was I right? Tell me, Millicent, was 
it not my duty to do this?” 

His voice had a piteous pleading in it, strangely 
at variance with its usual robust tones; but 
Millioent’s was dear and cold as the north wind, 
while she made answer. 

“ I do not know why yon ask the question, Dr. 
Winscombe, or why you even made a mystery of 
your marriage. It is not dishonorable to be the 
J husband of an afflicted woman, but it is most 
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dishonorable to assume the character—any char¬ 
acter which does not belong to you.” 

Miliicent, as she spoke, got up and left the ! 
room. The doctor sighed, but went on: 

44 There isn’t much more to say. My brother 
was travelling in the West, just then; and I 
asked him to bring my wife here, under his 
escort. She arrived, when Miliicent was at my 
house, and I oould not explain then; afterward, 
when you were there, she heard women’s voices, 
and it brought on a paroxysm of jealous fury, in 
which I thought she would die. I waited to see 
how it would end, and since—well, Mrs. Batolphe, 1 
I have been a coward in the whole matter—but I ! 
think you will forgive me, won’t you ?” 

44 That I will, my dear doctor, fully and freely; ■ 
and after all l cannot blame you. It would have ; 
been so disagreeable,” said the gentle matron, ; 
fervently. 41 But what are you going to do?” 

44 That is the advice I told you I wanted. Shall 
I tell everybody? Will you tell two or three 
people for me? The poor creature cannot live 
many weeks, not over two or three months at 
most; but she has a right to my name, although 
I might have been released by law, long ago.” 

Why did he wish, so earnestly, to insist, to 
Millioent’s mother, that, by man’s law he might 
have been free already, and that by God’s Law 
of death, he must be free, before many weeks 
were past? Ah, why? 

So it was settled, that the news was to be told, 
and Robert Winscombe, as he rode away, said to 
himself, 

44 And when Milly knows all, sho will, she 
must forgive me; and she cannot but realize that 
in a little while, a very little while, I shall have 
the right to say, in so many words, I love you.” 

His dark eyes lightened, as he said this, with 
a tender joy, as if already his probation were 
over, and he could clasp the reward of so many 
bitter years of suffering and shame. 

44 He says she can’t, anyhow, live over*two or 
three months, poor thing,” repeated Mrs. 
Batolphe to her daughter. 44 And I, for one, 
shan’t blame him, if he does not always remain a 
widower. Shall you, Milly?” 

44 Dear little mamma, my fancy is not so vivid 
as yours; and I can’t possibly tell how I shall 
feel, when Mrs. Winscombe is dead and buried, 
and Dr. Winscombe, after a decent mourning, 
marries again. I may be dead, or married my¬ 
self.” 

And so the golden autumn days went on, 
and Dr. Robert Winscombe visited his patient, 
sedulously as ever, Mrs. Batolphe calling him in 
very frequently; and he accepted quietly, but 
not without deep mortification and suffering, the 


changed, ohill manner, in which Miliicent 
always met him; a change so slight outwardly, 
that nobody else perceived it, but one so marked 
to himself, that it told even on his health. 

Harry Winscombe, happy, care-free, handsome 
Harry, saw nothing of all this; he knew that 
Miliicent had seemed offended with his brother, 
at the time the latter declared his marriage; but 
ho had set it down to annoyance, at having been 
kept so long in ignorance of so important a fact, 
in her friend’s history. Very soon, he forgot all 
about it, and Millicent’s eyes and Millicent’s 
smiles fascinated him more and more daily. 

In two words, Harry Winscombe was very 
thoroughly in love, and didn’t care who knew it. 
Even Mrs. Batolphe could see it, and murmured 
calm satisfaction over the prospect; for the 
young man possessed everything Milly*8 husband 
ought to have, except money, and of that, the 
Batolphes themselves had more than enough. 

And Milly? Who can read a girl’s heart, 
supposing she has one, and Milly had? That 
she had loved Robert Winscombe, with at least 
the beginnings of a strong, great love, there can 
be no doubt; but it was not a love that had 
reached its climax; it was still unexpressed. And, 
meantime, Harry was charming in his way, and 
loved and admired her, and all so frankly and 
unreservedly; and there were no dark corners { 
in his life, no old loves, rightful or wrongful, to J 
jeer at her, with their boast of priority. Why 
not love Harry ? Yes, and marry him ? 

She used to ask herself that question, day 
after day, and night after night. She had given 
her first love mistakenly. She had been shame¬ 
fully deceived. Dr. Winscombe knew well, when 
he sought her heart, if not in words, at least in 
looks, that he had no right to do so. Was ever 
innocent girl so treacherously treated ? It was not 
in her proud heart to forgive a great injury, and 
continue loving. 

So matters stood, when one windy, rainy, 
equinoctial night, poor Teresa Winscombe’s soul 
went forth of her wasted body. 

The next morning, Harry came, and told the 
news, and wondered why Miliicent, turning pale 
in hearing it, went presently to her own room. 

Ten days, or so, later, Dr. Winscomhp sat 
alone in his office, his head upon his hand, his 
eyes intently fixed upon a picture of Miliicent, 
given him months before, and always in his 
pocket-book since. He did not Bpeak aloud, but 
if he did, it would have been to say: 

44 At last, at last, my darling! IIow soon may 
I speak? Not to shock her by lovemaking, but 
just to put my hope in words, just to do away 
with this long, dreary winter, that has fallen 
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between us. No wonder you were angered, my 
proud, petted darling. But you’ll forgive—” 

The door opened, and Harry, blithely, in his 
usual exuberant fashion, rushed into the room. 

“ Bob, I’ve a confession to make,” he stammer¬ 
ed, hesitatingly. “ The fact is, Bob, I’m dead in 
love; I’m going to propose this very day, this very 
afternoon, that is, if you don’t object.” 

“ Who, under the sun—why you've kept the 
matter sly enough—I hope it’s no low affair, that 
you’ve been carrying on out of my sight!” 
exclaimed the doctor, angrily. 

“Low affair! Sly!” repeated Harry, in the 
same tone. “ Well, if you call the Batolphes low; 
and as for sly, it couldn’t well have been more 
open; and Mrs. Batolphe herself told me, or as 
good as told me, last night, that she saw how it 
was, and had no objection. Sly, indeed !* 

“ Do you mean that you love Millioent Batolphe, 
and have reason to think your love returned?” \ 
demanded the elder brother, in so stem and harsh j 
a tone, that Harry, forgetting his own anger, j 
looked at him in astonishment, as he replied: i 

“Yes, why not? What’s the matter? Why! 
shouldn’t I?” | 

“ She loves you ?” asked Robert, his forehead j 
falling again Into his open hand, and do hidingj 
his face. 

“ Yes—at least I think so. Bob, what is it? 
Do you know some dreadful reason, why she 
cannot marry? Insauity? Consumption?” 

“ No, no, nothing of the sort. Wait a minute, 

I have to attend that patient, knocking at the 
outer door. Stay till I return. Will you stay?” 

“ Yes. I didn’t hear any one knock. But I’ll 
stay,” said Harry. 

There was no patient in the outer office, but for 
the next ten minutes there was a man shut up ; 
there, alone, to endure such an agony as no : 
physical suffering ever produced. 

At last, Robert Winscombe returned, master of ; 
himself, and taking up his bat, said, quietly: 

“ No, Harry, there’s no reason whatever, if 
you love Miss Millioent Batolphe, honestly and 


manfully, and she loves you, as she is well 
capable of loving, that you should not marry; 
and I for one wish you God-speed.” 

“You are sure your brother won’t object to 
your throwing yourself away, in this fashion?” 
demanded Millioent, a few hours later, with a 
pretty coquetry of manner, not very well supply¬ 
ing the place of tenderness. 

“ Quite sure. He wished me God-speed in my 
wooing. Now say, yes, Millioent,” replied the 
lover, and she saucily replied: “ Yes, Millioent.” 

Well, he was content, and so they were engaged, 
and that night Millioent sent the little picture of 
the Crucifixion back to the donor, without any 
message. “ He will understand,” she said. 

He did understand. But she did not. For, 
snatching a pencil, the doctor wrote beneath the 
picture: 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his brother.” 

Then he sighed heavily, and said, half-aloud: 

“ But she shall never know what it cost me; 
and I will not cloud the happiness I have laid 
down my life to secure for him; Harry might 
guess, if he saw what I have written.” 

Taking a scalpel from the table, he cut off the 
text, and then nailed the picture upon the wall, 
opposite his usual evening seat. There it 
remained, as the years went on; there it remains 
to-day, when years for Robert Winscombe are no 
more; for he died at Memphis in 1878, after 
such work as made a great nation admire and 
mourn. You all have heard of him, but not as 
Robert Winscombe. 

Millioent was very sorry, when she heard of 
his death, and cried quite heartily for several 
minutes; but little Bob ran in, just then, with a 
cut finger; and Tot was clamoring for.apples; 
uad the doctor drove up in bis buggy, for Harry 
had succeeded to his brother’s practice: so that 
with so many calls upon her love and attention, 
the young wife and mother wiped her eyes, and 
in the course of an hour ate a very good dinner. 

So runs the world away 1 


MADELINE. 

BY BOSS STAND18H. 


Thine eyes are tender, sweet and true, 
Fair Madeline, 

So like the firmament of bine, 

Barn Madeline. 


Thy voice Is like a singing btrdk, 
Shy Madeline, 

I hang npon thy lightest words, 
My Madeline. 


Thy cheeks, they shame the sweetest rose, 
Dear Madeline, 

Thy brow le.pure as wintry snows, 

Loved Madeline. 


Oh, speak the words I long to hear. 
Fair Madeline, 

The loving words that cast out fear. 
My Madeline t 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S WIFE. 

BY LUCY LEE PLEASANTS. 


I had come to the city, to seek my fortune, 
/ having only the traditional half-dollar in my 
pocket; and for years had to be content with an 
attic for my lodgings, and with the plainest fare 
for food. But industry and frugality, I had 
been assured, always tell in the long run, and I 
worked on, hoping for better* days. At last, 
prosperity came, or comparative prosperity at 
least, so that I felt justified in looking out for a 
more comfortable home. Hardly knowing how 
to set about it, I determined to take into my 
confidence a fellow clerk, John Redmond, who 
had worked by my side for three years, and 
with whom I had drifted into a sort of intimacy. 

“ My shy and solitary habits,” I said, “ render 
me equally disinclined to hotel or boarding-house; 
but if I could get a quiet room or two, where I 
could go and come, without exciting interest or 
curiosity, I should be perfectly satisfied.” 

“ I can tell you of just such a place,” said 
Redmond, thoughtfully, after a moment, “but 
you must not feel bound to take it, if it does not 
suit you. I have got to go to Hamburg, for the 
firm, in the course of a week or two, and I don’t 
like the idea of leaving Marion and the boy» 
without any man to take care of them in case of 
emergency. I shall not be absent long, but it 
would be an immense satisfaction to me to 
know that you were in the house with them. 
There is plenty of room, and you would be 
perfectly free to do as you liked.” 

“ What is the address?” I asked. 

He wrote it for me on a slip of paper. - 

“ If you like the place,” he said, “ bring your 
traps around, and I will help you get settled 
before I start. It is there I have been living.” 

Somebody came with a message for him, at 
this juncture, and I did not see him for the rest 
of the day. The next day, he was absent, and 
I inquired of one of the clerks where he was. 
“The Manhattan sails at noon,” said my 
informant, “ and the firm have decided to send 
him in her, instead of waiting for the Carolina, 
which is detained for repairs.” 

During the morning, a boy brought me a 
penciled note. 

“ Dean Norcliff : 

I am obliged to sail at noon. I have told 
Marion of your half promise to stay here. 

Yours in haste, J. R.” 


! After office hours, I set out in search of 
Redmond’s home. 

1 found it in a locality, that had once been 
fashionable, but was so no longer. The house 
had, however, a dignified and respectable air, 
which was heightened somewhat by its surround¬ 
ings. It was set back in a large and rather 
neglected enclosure, which was nevertheless 
filled with roses and hardy shrubbery, and had 
a sort of wild luxuriance which captivated me 
exceedingly. 

The door was opened for me by a young 
: woman, with a child in her arms. 

“This,” I said to myself, “is doubtless 
Marion.” 

She wore a neat morning-dress of cambric, 

: and seemed to me to be in the first bloom of 
young matronhood. Her cheeks were glowing 
! with a vivid color that spread over them until it 
; melted into the whiteness of her neck. Her 
; brown hair, gathered into a loose knot at^ the 
; back of her head, exhibited a decided tendency 
: to break out into frolicsome curls. 

I was, so overwhelmed by the beauty of this 
guardian of the threshold, that I stood blushing, 
hat in hand, before her, until she gently inquired 
| the nature of my errand. 

| “ My name is Norval,” I replied, with embar- 

< rasment, “ that is to say, Norcliff. Mr. Redmond 
< directed me to come here, to look at some 
! lodgings.” 

s Her face brightened with a smile of recogni- 
! tion, and she held out her hand immediately. 

> “ I have heard him speak of you,” she said; 

S “ pray come in.” 

! She ushered me into an ancient and lofty 
\ parlor, which affected me with a sort of chilli- 
| ness after the warmth of the June sunshine. She 
\ put the baby down on the carpet, and left me to 
sail “Margaret—Margaret,” in a sweet, clear 
voice, at the top of the basement stairs. 
Presently, she returned with the Margaret in 
question, a neat, rather withered little person, 
with an alert and wiry expression, together with 
a sort of dignity which might, on occasion, 
effectually check any disposition to impertinence 
on the part of irreverent youth. 

“ Margaret will show you the rooms,” she 
said, “and I hope you will like them well 
enough to stay here permanently.” She took 

( 68 ) 
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the baby up again, and as I ascended the stairs, 

I saw her tripping through the hall, with the 
round, rosy face resting on her shoulder. 

The apartments were lofty and spacious, with 
furniture of a cumbrous and old-fashioned type, 
set so far apart, that it was quite a journey from 
the dressing-table to the washstand. The sitting- 
room was furnished with a sofa, whose amplitude 
might have served for the refreshment of a weary 
giant; a secretary with glass doors, consisting of 
curious little panes, set in a heavy frame; a 
massive round-table supported on claw feet, each 
of which grasped a ball; a picture over the carven 
mantle of the destruction of the chariots of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea; a sampler commemora¬ 
ting the decease of some honored friend—and 
sundry scattered tokens of antique fancy-work 
and bric-i-brac. 

From the deep-seated windows, I had a bird’s- 
eye view of the city, and through them the sunshine 
came dancing hand-in-hand with the breeze. 

I decided immediately to take the rooms, and 
signified to my attendant that I would confer 
with her mistress with regard to the rent; but 
she informed me that all business of a pecuniary 
nature was conducted through her; and that 

II Miss Marion,” ap she called her, was a perfect 
baby in money matters: so I meekly handed her 
the quarter’s rent in advance, and took my 
departure. 

It did not take me long to transfer my few 
household goods to my new abode, and once 
established there, I wondered •that I had ever 
endured my previous discomfort and wretched¬ 
ness. 

Descending in the morning, I sometimes saw 
my hostess tripping about her domestic avocations, 
or giving the baby his breakfast in the sunshine 
at the back-door. Once I stopped to speak to 
her, and have a romp with the boy^between whom 
and myself there had grown up a decided friend¬ 
ship. He was a round, rosy, roll-and-tumble, 
youngster of two years or more, and in his 
exuberant good nature went off into paroxysms 
of glee at my efforts to amuse him. “ What a 
wild boy he is 1” I said to his mother. 14 1 don’t 
know what yota will do with him when he ia c 
older, Miss Marion.” 44 How did you know my 
name was Marion?” she asked roe, smiling. “I 
beg your pardon,” I stammered. 44 1 said it 
inadvertently. 1 suppose I got it from Margaret 
—she always calls you so.” 

44 It does not matter,” she said, kindly. 44 1 
think I like it best. I only wondered how you 
knew;” but after this, I always avoided mention¬ 
ing her name, and while I denied myself the 
pleasure of saying 44 Miss Marion,” I would adopt 


any roundabout course to escape from calling her 
Mrs. Redmond. 

One hot night, later in the summer, I sat with 
my feet on the window-sill, smoking a cigar. It 
was very dark and sultry, and the subdued roar 
from the city came to my ears like the sound of a 
great waterfall. The doors were all open, and 
from the hall below, I heard Marion’s rocking- 
chair from its accustomed place by the window, 
moving to and fro to the accompaniment of a 
lullaby. Every now and then, the baby stirred 
and fretted uneasily, and then the sweet, clear 
voice sounded in the refrain of some old melody. 
Listening at first unconsciously, I heard songs my 
mother used to sing to me—songs 1 had not 
heard for years, and which thrilled me with the 
half-forgotten associations of my childhood, 

44 When stare are in the quiet skies, 

Then most I pine for thee. 

Turn on me then those tender eyes 
A a stars look on the sea. 4 * 

I waited when she finished, breathless with 
the fear that she would not sing again, but she 
did, 

44 Where ha* yon been a* the day, 

My boy Tammie ?” 

“I’ve been by burn an’ flow’ry brae. 

Meadow *reen an* mountain gray. 

Courtin’ of a wee thing 
Just come free her mammie.” 

After this, there were several more, all given 
with wonderful expression and'pathos, among 
them the inimitable ballad of 44 Allan Percy.” 

44 She was a beauteous lady, richly dressed. 

Upon her neck were chains and jewels rare, 

A velvet mantle shrouds her snowy breast. 

And a young child is sweetly slumbering there.** 

Listening, I was filled with a wild desire to 
learn more of the fair songstress. “ If I could 
catch her in this mood,” I said to myself, 44 perhaps 
she would be communicative and impulsive, she 
might even be beguiled to betray some of the 
sentiment she expresses unconsciously in these 
old songs.” So I threw my cigar out of the 
window, and went softly down the stairs. She 
started when she saw roe in the dim light. 

44 1 came to beg a match,” I said. 44 1 have 
been sitting in the dark all the evening for want 
of ope.” 

“There are some in the next room,” she 
replied. 44 1 will get them for youbut when 
she rose, the baby stirred and fretted, so she sat 
down again, saying, 44 can you wait five minutes? 
he will be asleep directly; but if you need the 
matches at once, Margaret will give them to 
you.” 

44 1 can wait any length of time,” said I. 
44 May I sit down hero, and listen to your 
singing?” 
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“ You may sit down there, if you like; but I 
hare done singing.” 

“ Pray go on. I hove enjoyed it so much. 
More than if you had known 1 was listening.” 

“ if 1 had known, you would not hare 
enjoyed it at all.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

“Because I should not have sung, i never 
sing for any one but baby.” 

“ Not for Mr. Redmond?” 

“For John? 1 should sing for him, if he 
cared for it; but he never does. I meant for 
strangers.” 

“ And you do not see many strangers.” 

“No. I think I lead almost as solitary a life 
here, as if I were wrecked on a desert island.” 

“ But it is your own cboioe,” I said. “You 
could have friends, if you chose.” 

“ Yes, 1 could have friends of a certain sort, 
but I do not care about it. Perhaps you think I 
am proud,” she added, with a little laugh ; “ but 
once we belonged to a better class of society, and 
hod high notions; now 1 prefer solitude to 
contact with the ignorant and vulgar people of 
this neighborhood.” 

“ But,” I said, “your world is not confined to 
this neighborhood: why not choose your friends 
from the circles you are so well fitted to adorn?” 

“ I cannot,” she said. “ My early friends have 
forgotten me, and it would require wealth imd 
influence to enable me to regain the position I 
have lost.” I wondered that Redmond should 
allow his lovely young wife to be so utterly 
debarred from all social privileges and enjoy* 
ments; but, of course, this was a sentiment I 
could not express. 

“ When we came here,” she went on, “ this 
house was all that was saved out of the wreck of 
our fortunes, because it belonged to my mother. 
My father died of a broken heart; there were 
circumstances about it all that I could never 
understand. I am sure there was never any 
real guilt or disgrace; but there must have been 
the shadow of it, for he never held up his head 
again.” 

“ And your mother?” I said. 

“ My mother died a few years afterwards, and 
then Margaret took care of us. I believe there 
was never any one so good as Margaret,” she said, 
enthusiastically. “She was otfr nurse when we 
were children, and then she would come with us 
here, in spite of everything. After mamma died, 
she took her place, and loved Millicent and me 
as if we had been her own children.” 

“ Millicent ?” I queried. 

“My sister,” she replied; “there now, the 
baby is asleep, and I will get you your matches.” 


“One thing more,” 1 urged: “you have not 
told me how you met Mr. Redmond.” 

“ Oh! he rented the rooms that you.have now. 
Margaret used every means to eke out our 
slender income, and sometimes we had half-a- 
doaen lodgers; but Margaret never let us have 
much to do with them; John was the only 
exception.” 

She bore the baby softly away to his cradle, 
cropning a little tune as she went; presently, 
she came bock with the matches, and her hand 
touched mine in the darkness. 

“Good-night,” she said, gravely, and I felt 
that was I dismissed. 

This interview impressed me with a great 
respect for my young hostess, unconventional as 
it was. I felt that he would have been a bold 
man who would have presumed upon her 
unprotected situation, there being about her the 
simple dignity and unconscious rectitude of 
thought and speech which are a woman’s best 
safeguard. Nevertheless, I thought that our 
conversation, and her voluntary confidence, 
would place us hereafter upon a more friendly 
footing. In this, however, I was mistaken. I 
saw her so seldom, that I almost fancied she 
%voided me, and was forced to conclude that I 
was numbered with that proscribed class, to 
which John Redmond was the only exception. 

Several weeks afterwards, I was obliged to 
come home from the office about noon, for some 
valuable papers I had left on my writing-table. 
As I opened the gate, I casually glanced up at 
roy window; there I saw an object that fairly 
transfixed me with horror. Little Jack, the 
baby, had climbed up on the window-seat, and 
was leaning far out in his effort to. clutch an ivy 
leaf. Before I could recover myself, I heard a 
little sound near me which was something 
between a cry and a gasp. I turned and saw 
Marion. Her face was deadly white. She had 
an uprooted plant in one hand, and a gardener’s 
trowel in the other. Evidently it was in rising 
from her stooping position over the flower-beds 
that Bhe first caught sight of the spectacle which 
had so terrified me. 

“ Hush, for heaven’s sake,” I cried, seeing her 
open her lips to scream tb him in warning. “ Fly 
up to the room at once, and pull him in, if you 
can. I will get the ladder, and try to catch him, 
if he fells.” 

She ran away before I finished speaking, and 
I hurried off for the ladder. It was about 
thirty feet long, but lacked much of reaching to 
the window- I ran up to the top round, and 
simultaneously I saw Marion enter the room. I 
breathed hard: in one second she would reach 
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the child; but in that one second Jock made a j 
vigorous effort to reach the ivy leaf, and fell \ 
bead foremost out of the window. I held out j 
my arms, and, almost by a miracle, I caught 
him; but his not unsubstantial weight* coming \ 
at me with the fbrce of a projectile with the 
gathered impetus of a dozen feet, overset me on 
my unstable elevation; the ladder swayed, and j 
gave way. Holding the child with one arm, I j 
took a wild leap, and tried, with the other, to 
catch a limb of a tree hard by. It was a feat j 
that would scarcely have shamed a professional \ 
acrobat—it is needless to say it failed. One wild 
sensation that the world was whirling round 
beneath me like a gigantic top, and then I fell in 
a stunned and helpless heap to the ground. 

When I opened my eyes, the baby was sitting 
beside me on the grass, rubbing his chnbby hand 
on a red bump on his fbrehead. For once, 
nobody noticed him, and fbr once he did not 
seem to expect it. Marion was bathing my bead, 
and Margaret w.as holding some pungent salts to 
my nose. I pushed it away. “ There,’* I said, 
“I am better now;” then I smiled faintly at 
Marion. “ Look,” I said, directing her attention 
to the fence, through which the dirty faces of a 
dozen children were peering with an expression 
of intense interest and curiosity. She darted 
at them immediately. “ Which of you,” she 
cried, “ will go for a doctor?” 

Iu the course of time, I was got to bed. My 
left arm was broken, I was bruised and jarred 
from head to foot. During the long days that 
followed, I had plenty of time for reflection. 
Margaret tended me fathfully, and Mrs. Red¬ 
mond came with her work or a book, and sat 
beside me, reading or talking. The baby too 
&vored me with a great deal of his society, 
toddling in with his arms full of playthings, and 
sitting contentedly on the floor by my sofa for 
hours, talking with a gravity beyond his years, 
and giving me the whole of his baby confidence 
as to the whips he should have, and the horses 
he should ride, when papa came borne, a date 
which he seemed to have fixed for the realization 
of his dearest wishes. 

After the first intense pain and dull aching in 
every joint wore off, I found my position of 
invalid had its advantages. It was very pleasant 
to ine^ after my hard, hotneless bachelor experi¬ 
ence, to have dainty dishes concocted for my 
appreciation, and administered by fhir and 
gentle hands ^ to have a sweet voice singing to 
me the old ballads I preferred to all other 
music, or reading aloud the varied cadences of 
Tennyson or Longfellow. HoW long I might 
have prolonged my convalescence under these 


fhvorable circumstances, I cannot say, if some¬ 
thing had not occurred which awoke me to a 
sense of my position. Marion read me aloud a 
letter from John Redmond, written in response 
to one of beta, detailing the adventure which led 
to my misfortunes. 

It was full of expressions of the most fervent 
gratitude, hud ended with: “I cannot express 
to you, my dear Marion, how thankful I feel for 
the chance which consigned you to the care of 
Edward Norcliff r during my absence; but for 
his timely presence, I shudder to think of the 
horrible fate that would have befallen our 
darling Jack. You, of courte, can not know 
him as I do, but I assure you I have never 
known any man whom I considered bo highly 
honorable and trustworthy. Tell him for me, if 
you can, how fully I appreciate his -conduct, 
and let us hope that time will afford me some 
more tangible method of expressing my grati¬ 
tude.” 1 turned my face to the wall while she 
was reading. I could not look her in the fhee, 
and listen to praises of my honor and trust¬ 
worthiness. If the writer could know all the 
thoughts and emotions that filled my heart, 
would he be so thankful for the chanoe which 
confided Marion to my care? 

I did not sleep at all, that night. I had come 
to a full realization of wbat had happened to 
me, and through the long hours before the 
dawn, I tossed about, a prey to a thousand 
conflicting emotions. The next day, however, I 
put a resolute period to my happy invalidism. 
I donned my every-day garments, and hung my 
dressing-gowh sadly upon its nail; then feebly, 
but steadily, I took my way back to my desk and 
my ledger. 

It was at this time, that I first noticed that the 
summer had slipped insensibly away. The roses 
had bloomed and shed their leaves on every wan- 
j dering ^ale, and bloomed again and died. The 
l autumn winds now swept the yellow leaves from 
\ the honeysuckles, and bleit the little singing 

I birds far away to the south. I did not see much 
of my fair hostess in these days. I used to come 
down stairs earlier in the morning, that I need 
not meet her in the hall; and I spent my evenings 
in the stately solitude of my own apartment. 

Sometimes, however, she would seek me out, 
and beg, with many apologies for troubling me, 
that I would leave an order with the grocer, or 
| drop a letter in the post office, on my way down. 
| The business with the grocer I transacted 
i without difficulty; but I had to summon all my 
j strength to resist temptation to tear open the 
i cover dit*ected to John Redmond, Poste Restante, 
\ Hamburg; and guage for myself the extent of 
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the writer’s affection, by the tenderness of her 
expressions. 

One morning, she met me in the hali wkh an 
open letter in her hand. 

“ He is coming back,” she announced, joyfully 

“ When?” I forced myself to say with dry lips. 

“ Any day, now; this was written on the eve of 
sailing, and as a general thing, passengers make 
the trip in less time than letters. He may walk 
in upon us this morning.” 

“ You hare not much time to prepare for him,” 
said I, seeing that she expected me to say 
something. 

** No, but I shall have a fatted calf in readiness 
—how glad he will be to get home again !” 

I left her, and went out into the . street. It 
was a wild day. For weeks the sky had been 
obscured with dlouds, and fierce gales had 
whirled the dust in clouds about the streets, and 
swept the white-winged ships far out of their 
course on the sea. Now, as I looked at the dark 
sky, and listened to the wailing wind, 1 did not 
pray for the return of the feir sunlight, as John 
Redmond’s friend should have prayed, but 1 set 
my teeth hard, and strove to subdue the wild and 
wicked thoughts,.that ran riot through my brain. 
The figures in the ledger were transformed to 
little ships, that whirled, and reeled, and danced 
before my eyes. One distorted image after 
another drove all sober thinking out of my mind. 
Sometimes, it was John Redmond, floating , on a 
spar, with a ghastly face upturned, imploring me 
to save him. Sometimes, he was brought home 
drenched and pallid, and Marion wept and wrung 
her hands above his senseless figure, while with 
caress and entreaty, I strove to comfort her. At 
last, I locked up my desk, and put on my hat to 
go away, for I had been promoted latterly, and 
was no longer bound by office regulations. 

It had begun to rain, in a sort of cold, uncom¬ 
fortable drizzle, but 1 did not heed it: it suited my 
mood better than any other state of the atmosphere 
could have done; 1 walked on rapidly, traversing ] 
street after street, until I had passed the city 
limits, and was fairly in the heart of the oountry: 
then I sat down on a wet log, and reflected upon 
my folly. At last, wet, weary, disheartened and 
miserable, I took my way home again.’ 

It was quite dark, when I entered the house, 
and the door of the sitting-room being open, ike 
fire-light sent a fitful gleam into the passage. 

The baby heard my steps in the hall, and ran 
out to meet me, crying a half-inarticulate welcome, 
and striving to embrace my wet legs with his 
dimpled arms. 

“ Don’t, baby,” I said, disengaging the little j 
hands, “ I will give you your death of cold.” j 


Marion came out, and took him up. 

“ How wet you are,” she cried, looking at me, 
“ come into the fire, and get dry.” 

It is nothing,” I said, gruffly, “I am going 
upstairs.” 

“ If yoh go up and sit in that ©old room, it will 
give you a chill,” she cried, “ do come in to the 
fird, now—please.” 

I could not resist her pleading. I hung my 
dripping ooat in the hall, and followed her into 
the bright, little parlor. 

“ You look pale and haggard,” she said, pres¬ 
ently, while I stood holding my numbed hands to 
the blaze; “ what is the matter ? You are not ill ?” 

“No—yes,” I replied, rudely; “why should 
you care?” 

She looked hurt, then offended. “I do not 
know,” she filtered; then with spirit, “ 1 do not 
care.” 

“ I thought not,” I said, grimly extending my 
other foot to the fire; “so Redmond has not come 
back?” 

“No,” she said, anxiously; “do you think 
anything can have happened to the ship? To¬ 
day’s paper had accounts of several disasters.” 

' “According to the shipping intelligence, the 
Manhattan was due a Week ago,”, I said. “ There 
have been fearfhl gales, and I doubt very much 
if she ever gets safely into port.” 

She looked at me, with quivering lips. 

“How unkind you are!” she cried: “you 
need not hate told me this.” 

It maddened dm to have her reproach me for 
him, but 1 tried not to betray myself. For ten 
minutes, the clock ticked away an unbroken 
silence; jthen 1 said: 

“ I am glad to have seen you, to-night; I 
wanted to tell you that 1 have made other 
arrangements about lodgings. 1—I—am going 
away.” 

“Going away!” she cried, pale and startled. 
“What is the matter? What have 1 done?—has 
anything happened?-—has Margaret—” 

“No,”* I said, “ Margaret has done nothing— 
nothing has happened; but I am obliged; circum¬ 
stances require that I should go away.” 

“ I am sure you are angry with me,” she said, 
piteously “ What will John say, when he comes, 
and finds yon gone ?” 

“ He will say that I have done the only thing a 
man of honor could do,” I cried, hoarsely. “ Why 
will you tempt me so far ?” 

“ I cannot tell wbat yon mean, to-night,” she 
said,-, coming close to me, and. laying her hand 
upon my arm; “ do you know I think you must 
be a little feverish and wild, and do not know 
what you ore saying, or—it cannot be that you 
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have been drinking?” She looked so distressed, 
that to reassure her, I smiled, and said: 

41 No, I haven’t been drinking.” 

“I thought it wasn’t like you; but why are 
you so strange, to-night ?” 

44 Because I cannot help it—because I am very 
miserable.” 

44 Are you ? Poor boy!” she said, in her ; 
divine compassion, putting up her soil, little : 
hand to my forehead. “ I am so sorry—is there 
nothing I can do for you; you have been very 
good to me.” 

Her eyes dropped when they met mine, a quick 
flush mounted to her temples, and she drew her 
band away. The next moment, almost before I 
knew it myself, I had stooped and kissed her. 
It was an impulsive, unreasoning folly. I did 
not wait to see the consequences. Before she had 
time to recover herself, and upbraid me, as I : 
deserved, I turned, like the coward I was, and ; 
fled from the room. 

The next morning, I was awakened by a great : 
stamping and laughing in the hall. It mingled | 
with my dreams before I was thirty awake; and : 
at last roused me, and impelled me to make a 
hasty toilet. Descending, I found John Redmond, 
with the baby on his shoulders, careering up and ; 
down the hall. The boy, convulsed with merri¬ 
ment, shouted and screamed with delight, while 
Marion and Margaret made up an admiring 
audience; but Marion looked pale and weary, 
and there were dark circles around her eyes. 

Redmond, on seeing me, stopped, put the baby ! 
down, and came forward to gteet me, with a 
warm shake of the hand. 

44 My dear fellow,” cried he, “ I am so glad 
to 6ee you—how can I thank you for the oare you 
havo taken of the boy and Marion ?” 

“Pray, do not thank me at all,” said I. “I 
have never been happier than during my brief 
sojourn here.” 

“ And yet they tell me you are going away ?” 

“Circumstances-^-” I began, stammering. 
Marion caught up the baby, and turned away. 

44 Well, well, we Will not keep you against 
your will; but you aTe not going for the present, 
at any rate. Yes, immediately? Well, at least 
you must come bock and dine with us, to-night. 
We are going to have a feast in honor of my 
return, and the banquet would be incomplete 
^without you.” 

I promised, and he accompanied me to the 
door, talking nil the Whilte, and shouted disjointed 
sentences after me, until I turned a corner and 
was lost to view. 

At five o’clock, I shut up my ledger, and went 
homo. I made a Careful toilet before descending \ 


to the chilly drawiiig-room, into which I had 
first been ushered by Marion. * I was so unpre¬ 
pared for the lights,, and the brilliancy of the 
scene, that I was, at first, quite dazzled and 
bewildered. A wood-fire snapped and crackled 
on the elaborate fire-dogs, polished until their 
convex surfaces reflected absurd images of the 
assembled guests. Wax candles burned on the 
lofty mantel-pieces, in sconces that dangled with 
vibrating prisms. The quaint chairs and sofas, 
covered with faded embroidery, seemed to have 
put on for the occasion a transient, although 
somewhat ghostly, freshness. 

John Redmond was standing with his back to 
the fire, making himself agreeable to two ladies, 
to whom lie immediately presented me. Mrs. 
Kendall, elderly, stout and blooming, with gray 
curls and a lace cap. Miss Kendall, youthful, 

: vivacious, and somewhat over-dressed in volumi- 
nous blue silk. I looked for Marion, and found 
her sitting in pensive wise upon a flowery 
, ottoman. She was dressed in some soil, thin, 

I block stuff that seemed 44 like the dim setting 
; of a jewel,” and there were frills of lovely old 
; lace about her white throat and fair little wrists. 

During dinner, I was much puzzled by the 
; demeanor of the company. Marion’s place, as 
: hostess and head of the fhmily, was almost 
usurped by Miss Kendall, to whom Redmond’s 
manner was decidedly lover-like, while Mrs. 
Kendall put on an air of proprietorship in him 
j and in Marion that struck me as being very 
unnecessary and very much out of place. I 
; found myself, once or twice, getting angry on 
; Marion’s account, and could hardly help speak¬ 
ing out, when I fhneied she must feel herself 
insulted beyond endurance; but when I glanced 
at lier, she looked so nonchalant and self- 
possessed, so utterly undisturbed by what she 
saw, that I resisted my impulse to take up the 
cudgels in her behalf. 

44 She can not care about him,” I said to 
myself, with grim satisfoction; 44 if she did, she 
could not bear it as she does. On the first night 
of his return, to be devoting himself to another 
woman before her eyes 1” 

When we went back to the drawing-room, 
Miss Kendall sang, and Redmond hung ecstati¬ 
cally over the piano. Mrs. Kendall entertained 
Marion and me with an account of her voyage, 
until l^e subject being exhausted, she subsided 
over if‘ book of engravings; then I found an 
opnorthnity to whisper to Marion, 44 Who are 
they?” 

44 Some people,” she replied, 44 whom John 
met on the Manhattan. Oddly enough, they 
\ made both trips on the same steamer, at the 
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BAme time. He saw a great deal of them in 
Europe.’* 

“Did he ever mention them in his letters?” 
I inquired. 

“ No, but he told me about them as soon as he 
got homo.” 

“ He seems very much pleased with the young 
lady,” I suggested, watching her face. 

“ Yes,” she replied, quietly, lifting her eyes 
to mine. “ They are engaged to be married.” 

I dropped the coffee-cup, I had been holding, 
with a crash to the floor. Luckily it was empty. 
I stooped to pick it up, but my fingers trembled 
so that I could scarcely hold it. Marion took it 
away from me. 

“ What is the matter?” She said, looking at me. 

I glanced at Mrs. Kendall; the lace cap was 
nodding over the book of engravings. My eyes 
sought the piano; the fair performer was 
thrilling her listener with the melting strains of 
a song; then, with a world of love and longing, 
I looked at Marion, and Marion looked at me. 

“Why did you not tell mo before?” I 
whispered. 

“ I only knew it this morning myself,” she 
said, bewildered. 

“ Not that,” I cried. “ Oh, Marion, if you 
are not married, what docs it matter about any 
body else ?” 

She drew away the hand I tried to take. 
“ Excuse me,” she said, “ but I think you should 
really see a physician: this extraordinary 
language, taken in conjunction with your behavior 
last night, convinces me that you are losing your 
mind.” 

“Not my mind, dear Marion,” I cried, “but 
my heart; you are the only physician who can 
cure me, and if you give me up, I feel that I am 
lost indeed.” 


I am afraid her belief in my sanity was nof 
confirmed by this appeal; but 1 did not stop 
until I had told her the whole story. 

“ I cannot think how you could have made 
such a mistake,” she said, when I had finished. 

“ The idea of thinking I was married—and to 
John of all people!” she added. 

“But you forget that nobody told me?” I 
explained. “ 1 found you here alone with the 
baby—the baby called you mamma—” 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried, blushing, “ I never 
thought of that; I thought everybody would 
know that it was Millicent’e baby. I wonder 
Margaret did not tell you.” 

u Perhaps, like you, she thought that everbody 
knew.” 

When we told John about it, he did not Beem 
as much surprised as we expected; but he gave 
us his blessing, and said that he would go away 
and leave us in possession of the gray old house 
and the tangled garden; but Marion said no 
step-mother should question her right to the boy. 

The stormy days had given place to Indian 
summer, shortly after these things came about; 
and on a lovely Sunday afternoon, Marion and I, 
walked out to the quiet church-yard, taking little 
Jack with us, to'see his mother’s grave. It was 
marked with a simple slab, bearing the brief 
inscription, 

Milmoctt, 

Beloved wife of John Redmond, 

Aged 19 years. 

Marion read it with tearfc. 

“ I can scarcely forgive him,” she said, “ for 
forgetting her so soon.” 

But I could forgive him that and more, in my 
deep thankfulness that it was she, and not my 
Marion, who was, or had been, Mt Neighbob’s 
Wife. 


LOVE’S RECOMPENSE. 

BT MAUD MEREDITH, 


Con close to me, darling, my own, my sweet, 
Let me clasp you hero to my heart; 

The Joy of the morning Is this, to meet, 

The pain of the evening, to part 
At sound of yonr step, my pulses thrill; 

Ob, passionate heart, be still I be still I 

Oh, eyes of amethyst, depths nntold, 

Oh, the face so wonderons fklr; 

The sun of the morning has turned to gold, 
All the wealth of your flowing hair. 

Oh! heart so warm, and so pure, and truo, 

Of all earth’s treasures I ask but yon. 


Miao, yes, mine, and I held you so fnat. 

To my throbbing heart, in a dream 
Of joy untold. Is my dreaming past? 

Has the Shadow fallen between? 

For the sun is black, and tbo light is fled, 
And earth and heaven are still and dead. 

I am kneeling beside you, my love, my own, 

I km kissing your waken brow* 

Do you know that my life and light are you ? 

Can you love me, and love mo now ? 

Oh ! Most the thought, that, though far away, 
You love, and will love, to the “ perfect day." 
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BT MBS. ASM 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by Mias Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 461. 

CHAPTER XVIII. < the private grounds of any subject in England. 


Aldensgatb Castle gave its name to the 
estate that was a part of Lady Holden’s inheri¬ 
tance when she became a peeress of England. 
It had been a grand stronghold at the time of the 
Conquest, with a square keep, battlemented 
towers, arrow-slips for windows, portcullis, a 
deep moat, and all the savage appliances of a 
warlike home in the far off ages. Crowning the 
upland of a beautiful country, and visible at a 
great distance from land and sea, it had all these 
centuries been an object of interest, either as a 
mighty stronghold when the home of an English 
baron was indeed his castle, or a picturesque 
ruin, clothed with traditions that turned* every 
broken stone into a poem. 

The castle was a ruin long before it came into 
Lady Holden’s possession. It had been taken 
and retaken many a time, without much ec&th, 
in kingly contests; changed masters, more than 
once, in the “Wars of the Roses;” and never 
wholly yielded to the storm of battle, till Crom¬ 
well came, with the cannon of his psalm-sing¬ 
ing soldiers, and battered its grand old walls 
to the earth, leaving only oue broken tower 
standing against the sky, the ruin of a mighty 
fortress. 

Long after the vast hollow that had been a 
keep was choked up by stones from the falling 
walls, and they had been hidden under soft 
emerald turf ten feet deep; long after trees, of 
noble growth, were lifting their branches through 
the roofless chapel, and the moat was only a 
shallow outline of wild flowers, that old ruin 
gave its name to os fair a stretch of country as 
ever glorified the bosom of Mother England. 
From its broken walls, more than one thrifty 
village might be seen, hedged in by cornfields, 
emerald meadows, and orchards that swfcpt, in 
rich undulations of color, from those castle hills 
down to a soft silvery line on the horizon, that 
blended the sheen of the sea with the blue of 
the sky. 

In the centre of this landscape was one vast 
space of a green so vivid, that the eye rested on 
it wonderingly ; for seldom was a park so broad, 
and trees of such lofty growth, to be found in 

m 


There, oaks, chestnuts, grand old cedars of 
Lebanon, house beeches, and Norway pines, 
blended their various tiuts of green so harmoni- 
; ously, that the depth of ooloring seemed like 
enchantment; and through them, here and 
there, as they spread up the base of the hill, 
meeting the wild growth that surrounded the 
castle ruins, a flash of water might be seen, 

I shooting downward like a flight of silver arrows 
| disturbing the foliage. 

\ This ocean of green, and the noble buildings 
; that looked down upon it, from a shelf of table 
\ land on the lower slope of the Castle Hill, was 

I not in itself devoid of some claim to antiquity; 
for many of those great trees had formed a 
wilderness Around the old castle, and gave 
shelter to Cromwell’s soldiers, when they bat- 
\ tered down its walls. Aldensgate Hall—for no 
| lord of that castle would ever have permitted a 
j meaner name to be given to his residence, while 
| the traditions of the old stronghold lasted—was 
| indeed comparatively a modern building. Its 
j architecture and bare adornment were well 
\ calculated to fill, in this period of advanced 
i civilzation, the proud place occupied by the 
l castle in medieval times ; for here, the beauty of 
j art took the place of ponderous strength. Each 
\ represented what was grandest in its era, and 
l both were invested in the possession of one fair 
j woman. 

| That woman came down the great hall of her 
i dwelling slowly, and, as it seemed, given up to 
j gentle thoughtfulness. Up and down—among 
\ the great bronze warriors, that might have kept 
| silent guard of the old castle in their dead 
i stillness, and seemed a part of it—she moved; 

| sometimes her dress swept the front of an old 
j chest, with the carved work of a man’s lifetime 
\ upon it; sometimes she would pause before the 
i tall mantel-piece, where the arms of her fismily 
j were emblazoned, and a stern warrior’s head, in 
i medallion, looked down upon her, from the 
< oaken laurel wreaths that surrounded him, as if 
j in grim wonder that anything so delicate and 
\ fair could presume to represent the power his 
> own right hand had wrested from friend or foe, 
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it mattered little to those ruthless old free¬ 
booters which. Though the lady seemed to 
regard these things, they really made no 
impression upon her; for constant use makes 
even beauty seem commonplace, even to those 
who see it first with a swift leap of the heart; 
and Lady Holdeif could hardly remember the 
time when that haughty old head had not looked 
down upon her, from its place among the rare 
carvings, or when the antique things, that had 
been saved from the ruin up yonder, had not 
been familiar objects to her. 

No, the lady was not thinking at all of the 
objects she seemed to look upon. As she 
lingered among them, however, a young girl 
came down the grand staircase,, smiling to 
herself, and tonohing the carved bannisters with 
one hand, fitfully, as if her fingers were beating 
time to some music in her mind. A strangely 
beautiful picture the girl made, as she paused a 
moment, and leaning over the bannisters, looked 
down upon the lady. A Gainsborough hat, 
around which a long, white ostrioh feather 
swept with a droop to the left shoulder, was 
altogether too pronounced for a girl of her age; 
but it gave a dash of wild grace to her dark 
features and dusky brown, eyes, now ftill of 
defiant laughter, that might have seemed royal 
in a gipsy queen. Lady Holden could not help 
smiling, as she lifted her eyes, and saw that \ 
bright young foee looking down npon her; but j 
she shook her head, and waved the young girl \ 
back with her hand. j 

The girl shook her head also, and laughing ' 
lightly, came flying down to the hall. \ 

“Oh, mamma—my own beautiful mamma I” \ 
she said, rushing up to the lady, and attempting 
to kiss her. “ Let me wear it this once. Then 
people will think me almost as lovely as you are. 

I want to look like you so much.” 

There was something indescribably caressing 
even in the commonplace flattery of this young 
creature—an earnestness that was almost irresis^ : 
tible to the woman who loved her with something : 
like idolatry. Besides, the picture she made in 
her saucy way of wearing that Gainsborough hat,. 
was in itself an appeal. 

“ Just this once,” she went on, sweeping back 
the suggestion of a train, all she dared venture 
upon, with her hand* Look at me now, and say 
if any one can think that I am in nothing like : 
my own mamma.” 

“Who does say that?” questioned the lady, 
with sudden earnestness. 

“Nobody with eyes; but then people are so 
blind! as if I couldn’t see myself in the glass. Ah! : 
here oomes the ponies. Mamma, dear mamma, 


you will let me go just as 1 am, without another 
word; because I have set my heart upon it.” 

Lady Holden smiled faintly, and shook her 
head, but made no serious protest, for just then, 
a small page came into the hall, clothed in a 
dress of deep wine^eolored cloth, and rattling 
innumerable buttons of filagree silver, that orna¬ 
mented, it as he walked. In his hand he carried 
a brown hat turned up at the sides with silver 
cords. He was a strange little figure, but not 
out of harmony just then with the young mistress 
he served. 

Bowing low before the lady, he turned to the 
girl with a sweep of the hat, and addressed her 
in French: 

“ Young mistress, the carriage waits.” 

The carriage so gracefully announced, was one 
of those basket phaetons that seem made exclus¬ 
ively for pretty Women and children. This one, 
cushioned with purple satin and mounted with 
silver, seemed more like a fairy chariot than a 
useful conveyance. 

Two cream-colored ponies, With flowing white 
manes and tails, were pawing the ground, as if 
oager to fly away with the whole establishment, 
and it almost seemed as if they might accomplish 
the feat, when the young creature in the Gains¬ 
borough, settled herself among the cushions. 
She gathered up the reins, scarcely giving the 
page time to leap to his seat behind, and dashed 
down the avenue, looking back and nodding to 
her mother as she turned the first downward 
curve. 

Lady Holden drew a deep breath as the vehicle 
disappeared. In some way, the strong will and 
high animal spirits of the young creature she 
had just parted from, seemed to oppress her. 
She resumed her walk up and down thoughtfully, 
and with a feeling of self-reprbach. Inheriting, 
from a long Hne of cultured ancestors, great 
refinement of taste, and educated with unusual 
Care, she felt the want of harmony that existed 
in her nature and that of her only child, without 
allowing herself to dwell upon it as a serious 
thing, o t, if she did, it was only to blame herself 
for the excessive love that had foiled to perform 
a mother’s duty of guidance and repression, after 
the daughter that whs lost had been restored to 
her. 

“Almost as lovely an her mamma,” she said, in 
the humility of her' great love. * “Was there ever 
a time when I was so brightly beautiful as she is f 
My own, own; darfitog!” 


CHAPTER XLX. 

That pretty phaeton dashed down (he eminence 
on which “ The Hall ° was uplifted, curving in 
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Mid out of sight with the windings of the grand j 
avenue, and glinting through the trees, like some 
giant dower set adrift on a high wind, until it > 
came in a straight line with the main entrance to > 
the park, some two miles away. Here two lordly \ 
rows of chestnuts, in full blossom, lined the way, j 
casting Boft shadows, that seemed woven from > 
perfume, on the girl, as she became more and 
more exhilarated by her drive, and urged her j 
spirited ponies to a speed that frightened the di- j 
minutive page, behind her, half out of his wits, j 
and set all his buttons to tinkling like a host of \ 
tiny bells. j 

A woman in the lodge heard this rush of j 
wheels and the swift patter of hoofs soon enough \ 
to open the great iron gates, and drop her courtesy 
to the young heiress, as she dashed through. j 
This was answered, by a wave of the whip and a j 
cordial nod of the head, and away went the 
equipage along the public road, which led to a j 
village some three or four miles beyond the park j 
gates. ! 

Lady Holden had, doubtless, expected her j 
daughter to keep within the shelter of the park \ 
almost the entire distance; but the young lady > 
preferred a route that might lead to some change of S 
scene. She had threaded all the roads and \ 
avenues of the grand enclosure so often, that the \ 
very beauty of their solitude was irksome. With ! 
no one but gamekeepers and tame deer to look > 
on, she found little pleasure in the fleetness of ! 
her new ponies, or in her wild fashion of handling j 
them. j 

To be happy, the heiress of Aldensgate must \ 
have admirers, no matter of what rank, and those i 
were only to be found at random on the highway, 
which led through the villages on the estate to a \ 
railroad station and market town farther on. I 
If the young lady had expected any adventure \ 
between the lodge she had just passed and the j 
village, she was disappointed. Her way led | 
along the park walls most of the distance, and 
happened to be solitary just then as the woods 
inside. These walls formed an angle on the edge 
of the village, and near that point, stood a small 
stone cottage, half-overrun with ivy and other 
creeping plants* all tangled together, and, In 
places, almost matted together, unpruned and 
left to their own rank growth, year by year, till 
brown leaves and dead twigs were almost as 
abundant as green foliage. Still, it had been a 
pretty cottage. There was a bow window in 
front, and the stone porch still had roses entan¬ 
gled with the negligent vine that covered it. 

Miss Vance flung her reins to the page, left 
the phaeton standing by the door, and entered the 
cottage, without knocking. She was met in the 


narrow hall by a middle-aged female, who 
seemed half-bewildered in her attempts to fasten 
a loosely fitting dress from which half the buttons 
had been torn away. 

“Ah! here yon are; always dressing, and 
never dressed,” said the young lady, laughing, 
as the woman threw both arms around her. 
“There, there, don’t kiss me so savagely. It 
takes ones breath away.” 

The woman vdropped her arms, and stepped 
back, her lips trembling, and her eyes full of 
tearful reproach. 

“Jiemember,” said the girl, with a tone of 
apology in her voice, “ that I am a little girl no 
longer.” 

“I know, I know,” answered the womao. 
“ This is the time I have dreaded so. You are 
the heiress of Aldensgate, and I—” 

“ You are a precious old darling, who saved 
my life, and was more than a mother to me, or 
this pretty home would not have been given to 
you, and I should never be allowed to come 
here as I do. There, there, kiss me again, and 
do not look so sorrowful.” 

“How can I help looking sorrowfttl? All 
alone-~all alone,” said the woman, touching the 
blooming cheek bent to her with quivering lips. 
“ Who on earth will care for me, now that you 
have outgrown the old love?” 

There was something pathetic in the woman’s 
eyes that touched her visitor keenly; she was a 
creature of strong, swift impulses, and the sight 
of that forlorn face aroused them at once. 

“The old loye. Why, yon blessed old soul, 
when can my love for you cease to be old ? I 
cannot remembered well one day of my life when 
you were not everything to me. Even now, I 
have a strange, wild remembrance of that storm 
sweeping over us. A boat, that seems to me tike 
a terrible shadow, into which you were taken, 
while I dung, with both arms, to your neck.” 

“You remember this?” said the woman, 
earnestly. “ You never will forget that.” 

“ After that, I was with you in many strange 
places, and across the sea again. Then you 
brought me home.” 

“ Where you are a great lady, and some day 
will be placed so high, that the old woman will 
! be forgotten.” 

| “ What nonsense. One would think you had 

\ rescued a serpent from death, and was afraid of 

I its bite.” 

“ I am afraid of everything that threatens to 
separate me from the child that 1 saved.” 

“But what can do-that? Will not Aldens¬ 
gate be my heme always? Ib not this cottage 
yours ? Surely, you have nothing to wish for.’* 
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The woman sighed heavily. 

‘•Come, come,” said the girl, ‘‘this talk is 
making us both sad. I called to show you my 
new ponies and the pretty carriage papa sent 
down from London. Come and look at them.” 

Directly, the woman and girl stood together 
in the bow window, one triumphing in the 
splendor of her new possession, the other lost in 
a glow of admiration that completely annihilated 
all her previous anxieties. 

“And this is yours—all your own,” she said, 
with exultation. “ Ah 1 they are giving you a 
taste of their greatness, at last. Why, the 
carriage is fit for a princess.” 

“And so it should be,” answered the girl, 
with a toss of her head that made the snow- 
white feather flutter on her hat. “ Why, nurse, 
don’t you know that an heiress of Aldensgate is 
more powerful than any prinoess of the realm ? 
They think that 1 do not know, up there at 
“the Hall;” but one does not need to be 
told.” 

The woman's foce flushed, and her eyes shone; 
she turned, and gazed on the excited young 
creature, with intense admiration. 

“ Yes, you are like a princess. Young, 
beautiful, rich beyond counting. No one can 
prevent that—not even your father or my lady; 
and it was I who made you so.” 

“You?” 

The woman had spoken with reckless exulta¬ 
tion ; every nerte in her usually inert body 
seemed to thrill with delight; but she paused, 
and caught her breath, as that single word fell 
upon her like a drop of ice, and looking up, she 
saw a haughty cloud on the girl’s face. 

“ I who snatched you from the waves,” she 
said, moj*e quietly and half-afraid. 

“ Ah ! in that, yes; but in saving the heiress 
of Aldensgate, you won no small benefit for 
yourself—a pretty home, an annuity that would 
content most gentlewomen, and a free welcome 
at the Hall whenever you choose to come.” 

“ Yes, through the servants’ entrance/’ 
answered the woman, moodily and under her 
breath. 

Miss Vance caught the words and the look. 
A flash of amusement came to her face, and she 
broke into a laugh. 

“ Dear old soul, how it has been spoiled,” she 
said, with a world of mischievous humor in her 
eyes. “ Well, well, when I am lady up yonder, 
you shall come to the front entrance, in a carriage 
and four, with outriders, if you like.” 

This woman was not keen in her perceptions, 
and foiled to detect the rather coarse irony of 
the speech. 


“Ah,” she said, “but that will be a long 
time hence?” 

“ Let ub hope so.” 

“ But why ?’ 

“ Why—because—oh, cannot you compre¬ 
hend?” 

“Only this, sweetest lady-bird: that you 
would then be second to no great lady in the 
kingdom, and might marry a prince of the 
blood. That is what 1 look forward to.” 

“ I must go now,” exclaimed the young lady, 
flushed and smiling; “if I stay longer, you will 
be aspiring to an emperor, and all this before 
my governess is discharged. Oh, nurse, how I 
do long for that to happen! There now is a 
kiss for each cheek. Stand there, while I drive 
away; you must watch the action of my ponies. 
Stop a minute; some one is coming!” 

While she was speaking, a high drag, drawn 
by four horses, came up the road, and swept by 
the cottage, with a great clatter of hoofs and 
crash of wheels. A tall and remarkably hand¬ 
some man sat in front, with a young lady by his 
side, and behind them were several persons, 
laughing, talking, and evidently in a state of 
hilarious enjoyment. One of them stooped 
down, as he passed the cottage, and gave a 
curious glance at the two persons standing in 
the bow window. The contrast, presented 
there, might well have challenged attention; 
for that carelessly clad woman and the beautiful 
girl, smiling under her Gainsborough hat, seemed 
to be creatures brought together from some 
opposite spheres. 

“ Who is it?” questioned the girl, breathlessly. 

“ It is the new man, Burnham, from Teamly/ 1 
was the answer. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Twice each day Mosley village* was so full of 
aotive life, that you might almost have mistaken 
it for a market townfor on its outskirts was a 
stone church, almost coeval 1 with the castle, rich 
iq antique tablets, and dim with painted glass 
that dated back to a titae before some of the 
tints to be found there were lost to the arts. 
Then the village contained two or three mansions 
that still retained unbroken traces of the Eliza¬ 
bethan period* and these, with the history of the 
ruins, were enough to draw many travelers from 
the direct line of the railroad, and those who 
once found-themselves in this beautiful country 
were often tempted to remain there long after 
their antiquarian curiosity was satisfied. 

Thus it name about that an omnibus ran from 
the station to Mosley twice each day of the year, 
enlivening the plaoe up with something like the 
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dash which had accompanied the advent of old 
stage-coaches, long ago. 

True, the omnibus, when reduoed to a pair of 
over-worked horses, as it happened in the dull 
seasons, was no substitute for the rattle and dash 
of a “ four in hand” wheeling up in front of the 
public house, built when huge cross-beams wore 
visible in front, and diamond-pained windows 
were in vogue; but then it was only very old 
people who thought of that as a grievance, and 
all the long street that ran through the village, 
almost in a straight line, became animated when 
the omnibus swept through it. At such times a 
. little group of idlers was sure to collect in front 
of the 44 Hare and Hounds” or, farther down, at 
the 44 Two Keys,” an upstart new building, all ; 
flushed with paint, that looked “ more like a tea- 
caddy than a respectable English inn,” as the 
landlord of the Hare and Hounds was in the 
habit of observing to his customers. 

The morning when Miss Vance started on her 
drive to Mosley, the omnibus set down two 
travelers at the • old inn, both females, who had 
occupied outside seats, and were somewhat 
timid about stepping down over the wheels. \ 
Indeed, the younger one seemed to tremble, and \ 
oast such a look of terror downward, that the j 
landlord, who always stood ready to receive his [ 
guests, lifted his portly figure up, and with one } 
foot on the hub of the fore-wheel, helped her ! 
gallantly to the ground. i 

44 Americans,” thought the landlady, who had j 
kept decorously behind the red maroon curtain j 
of a window, taking swift observations of the j 
guests that might present themselves. 44 Ladies, ! 
too, if they did come outside. Thick veils l 
drawn across the face. Neat gloves and tidy J 
little boots. Yes, undoubtedly Americans.” J 

Here the good woman, always mindful of her j 
duties, dropped the fold of maroon that she had 
been courteously holding back, and presented 
herself before the travelers, pleasant and smiling, 
as her husband had been out of doors. 

44 Rooms, certainly, no better in all England,” 
she said, in reply to an inquiry made by the elder 
of the two females. 44 Step this way; only Up one I 
flight. Would you like them to look upon the : 
oastle, or. toward the sOa? I cannot promise a 
view of the water; but when the wind is right, 
a whiff of salt air sometimes reaches us.” 

44 It does not matter. One room will be j 
sufficient. This, if we can hdve it.” 

The speaker took off her veil and shook the ; 
dust from it, as she spoke, exposing the free of: 
a woman who seemed scarcely more than thirty 
—a dark, striking thee, lighted by a pair of black 
eyes heavy with thiigue and, it may be, with some 


deeper feeling. Lifting her hat from a mass of 
raven-black hair, she laid it on the bed, and 
turned to her companion, who was trying to 
unfasten her veil. 

44 Let me help yon,” the said, in a low, 
caressing voice, softly removing the veil from a 
face of such perfect loveliness, that an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise broke from the landlady. 

44 Surely not your own daughter,” she said, 
coloring violently when she met the look of 
surprise turned coldly upon her, and rushing on 
headlong, as people will; when no language can 
be found in which to excuse a first mistake. 

The person she addressed did not answer. 
She had removed the veil, lifted the girl’s hat 
from her head, and was smoothing the soft brown 
hair back from her face. 

44 Sit down here, love,” she said, wheeling a 
great easy chair, covered with white dimity, 
closer to an open window, and gently forcing the 
girl into it, 44 The height of the omnibus made 
you dizzy. Let this soft wind blow across your 
face, hnd the hfeSdacbb Will pass off.” 

The girl smiled; from some cause she seemed 
unable to converse, and closed her eyes wearily. 
Then the elder woman made a sign to the land¬ 
lady, and followed her into another room. 

** My sister is worn out with a sea voyage, and 
stands in need of rest,” she said. “This may 
keep us here some time; pray tell me what 
objects of interest there are in the neighborhood. 
We have seen but little of England as yet” 

44 Objects, oh! as for that, we have plenty 
here to keep a traveler busy weeks, and months, 
os one may say; first, there is the old castle, 
altogether the finest ruin in England. My Lady 
Holden thinks more of its smallest stones than 
if they were heaps of diamonds.” 

44 Lady Holden?” 

44 1 forget yon are a stranger, and do not 
know. I am speaking of the countess who owns 
this estate—and many another, for that matter. 
It is to her the ruins belong. Then there is the 
old church—” 

< 4 Yes, I understand ; but this lady, is there no 
lord? Is—is her husband dead?” 

44 Dead! Oh, dear me, no! Mr. Vance is 
healthy os can be, and almost as young as he 
was when he married my lady. She had no 
more title than they give him now; but got the 
estates and the title from her unde, who has 
been lying in the family tomb ten or twelve 
years. Bat fbr her, and some law that makes 
her as good as a male heir, the old family would 
have run out, they tell me. The same thing 
might happen again, at my lady’s death, and 
all this fine property go to the Crown ; for she is 
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very delicate, and* her only child stolra; but the 
little Miss was brought safoly back 'from beyond 
ms, and all & right now.” 

For a mSotent,there -Was silence in the room. 
The strange' lady made a gesture as if about to 
speak; bdt the hand she half-lifted dropped into 
her lap. When the landlady turned to' look at 
her, she was pale as deathL 

11 Stolen—brought book—What are yds speak- 
ing of?” 

The landflady broke into an uneasy laugh, 

" How stupid I am—as if you could know 
anything about the tittle heiress. Indeed, it all 
happened before the Countess was my lady at all; 
and she never has been quite herself from that 
day to this.” 

“ The little heiress ? I osrniot understand.” 

" Of course not. How should you ? especially 
as the young lady is no longer little, but quite 
fUll grown, and seems older than she is; though 
it is not many of her age that has gone through 
as much/’ said the traveler, in a low and strange 
Toice, that shook, as if the speaker were suffering 
from a Chill. 1 

The landlady, who loved to hear her own voice, 
was glad to take up the old romance. No other 
gnests hod come by the omnibus, and she was St 
leisure for a laiy and comfortable recital; so, 
leaning back in her chair, and smoothing one 
hand over the other in her lap, she went on ; 

" As I was saying—what I am telling, happened 
years ago, when Lady Holden was only Mrs. 
Vance. With her husband and little giri-^as 
pretty a creature as you ever set byes on—she 
was spending the warm season somewhere near 
Ventnor otn the Isle of Wight. . One day, when 
they all went out pleasuring on the shore, Mr. 
Vance and the lady walked ahead, leaving the 
child with her nurie, picking shells from the sand. 
They had only lost sight of her while you could 
count ten, and turned hack at once, but she was 
gone. You may well stare at me. The story 
was enough to drive anyone wild. It makes me 
shiver now, though, I have told H, over and over 
again many a time—but that child might have 
been in the bottom of the ootert, for anything they 
could hear of her for days and days; but some 
gentleman that lived hear Ventnor, had'seen a 
strange woman prowling about the place, and, 
being a great friend of the family, and almost like 
a father to the little girl, took an idea that* she 
might have been the kidnapper. So, without 
telling anyone of his suSpkionsy for fear of giving 
Aina hopes, he followed her .bib oWnself from 
place to plboe, till he inched her and the child 
to Liverpool, where she was meaning to take 
ship fat the NeW World. 
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“He waa*too late to stop her, for she had 
already gone bn board of ah emigrant ship; but 
he followed m another vessel, and made sure of 
overtaking hfcr on the other side; and the child 
was with her; but the emigrant ship was old 
and so wbrn oiit that she foundered at sea, and 
for a long time, it was theugfat that every soul on 
board went dowm. So they did, as for as that 
horrible kidnapper was concerned; but just as 
the good 'gentleman was coming home, heavy- 
hearted from the news he had got to take with 
him, news reached him, that a boat-load of 
passengers had been' taken up at sea, and among 
them, was a little girl that a kind woman had 
saved from the wreck and taken care of. 

“ That good, kind man, would wot go home tiH 
he had searched and searched, all over that wild 
country, for the little girl, ahd, after a long time 
he found her, out among the Indians, wherever 
they live, and sure enough, the kind woman who 
had saved her from the wreck, and been like a 
mother to her, after the horrid kidnapper was 
swept overboard—as she ought to hoye been— 
was a person he could trust to take care of her 
on the way home. She hadn’t lost right of the 
little one, since it came oh ship-boaTd, and 
could swear to that ; besides, the kidnapper had 
got frightened when the storm came on, and told 
her all about the little heiress, and gave her a 
bundle with the very clothes in it, that the 
pretty creature had worn when she was stolen. 
So everything was made straight to that kind 
gentleman, and he brought the lost child back to 
England, with the good-hearted soul who had 
befriended her. 

“ That was a year or two after the old lord , 

: and Lady Hdlden came into the c»f .. . c- 
member, os if it was yesterday, the great doings 

I that told the whole country-side that the little 
heiress of Alien agate was found. All the bells 
within ten miles, were Bet to ringing—bonfires 
were kindled us the ruins—all the tenants had a 
holiday. The nobility and gentry, far and near, 
came to congratulate Mr. Vance and my In V. 
Why, for weeks and weeks, we had: not an empty 
room in the * Hire and Hounds.’ It was like a 
jubilee.” 

“ Did Mr. Vance—did the lady reoognize her 
child?” 

. The landlady regarded her listener, curiously. 

[ Her voice was so low and hoarse, that it chilled 
| her enthusiasm. 

! “ Oh 1 as for that, Bhe had been gone upwards 

| of two years in a strange, wild country, with 
[.only suoh care'as the poorwoman could give her, 

| and was changed of course; that was to be 
j olpected; but the littlfc darling remembered 
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them, and threw her arras about Lady Holden’s 
neck, after the first shy look, as if she had never 
been parted from her. Oh, that was a joyftil 
time at the HalL We shall never have another 
like it again.” 

The woman, who had listened to this story, 
sat with her gase fixed on the floor, and her both 
hands clasped tightly in her lap some moments 
after the landlady ceased speaking. When she 
looked up, her great eyes- were heavy with 
smouldering anxiety, and her lips were nervously 
drawn together. 

“ And this man—-this good man, who brought 
the child back, what reward did he get for such 
devoted service, n she asked, pronouncing the 
word “ good” with a scarcely perceptible accent 
Of irony. 

“ Reward. Oh I he was too mudh of a gentle¬ 
man to take rewards. 1 have heard him say so 
a hundred times, when people have spoken of the 
trouble he had been at, and of his great 
deserving.” 

“ Then you know him I” 

“Know him. Yes,’indeed. Of late years, 
this house has been like a home to him, when he 
visits the place. At first, he always stayed at 
the Hall, and no guest was ever more honored; 
but even then, he liked to spend an evening at | 
the Hare and Hounds, over a glass of something ! 
strong ancj a quiet game of cards. The state | 
and stiffness up yonder was Sometimes too much ; 
for him, he used to say. Being a man of the ; 
world, he wished to see life in all its cbahgee 
That Was his coSy habit of talking, and it made 
him hosts of friends.” 

“ Then he comes here frequently ?” 

‘ndced. One never knbws when to 
expect him. What with his devotion to the 
heiress, and hie gratitude to the woman who 
saved her from the sinking ship, he is sure to 
drop in upon us every month or two, especially 
when Barn ham of Baekwell Cornett down with 
his friends'; he is a great favorite with that Bet.” 

“ Where does this gentleman live?” 

“ Really, that is asking' more than I can 
answer. He always seems to be coming down 
from London, but often speaks of his property 
in the country as if Aldensgate were nothing to 
it. Still, just in what part of England it is, I 
don’t know. 

“ It is a strange story that yon have told me— 
very strange. No wonder these two persons, the 
woman who saved ihiS child, itnd the riian who 
searched her Out, are great favorites here. Of 
course the women was : not above taking a 
reward.” 

“Ohl as for that, Lady Holden would give 


her no choice. All that she asked was the 
privilege of living near the child she had saved, 
and cared for till it had beoomn like her own. 
That, no one, with a heart, could refuse her, 
though 1 do think my lady would have liked 
anything better; for, as Was nature!, she wanted 
all the love the child had to give, and shrunk 
from dividing it with this woman as a right. But 
we oould only guess si this, as she was not 
likely to refuse anything to that woman. One of 
the pettiest little cottages on the place—that 
nearest the church, and close jby the park walls 
—was given to her, with an annuity that makes 
her richer than the parson, and what is more to 
her mind, Miss Dora—” 

“ Dora!” 

“ Yes, that is the name of our youftg heiress— 
Mia* Dora is permitted to visit her when sho 
pleases. There has been a door Cut in the wall, 
by which She can come and go, under shelter of 
the park all the Way.” 

“ And this woman ? You have seen her, I 
suppose. What is she like?” 

“ Oh! it is easy enough judging of that for 
I yoiirself, if yCu stay in these parts long enough; 
for travelers are sure to go over our church. 
Her cottage is just on the turn, where yoU leave 
the main street, and she is always sitting in the 
bow window or hanging about the porch, having 
little else to do. Some think her a comely 
woman for her age, and she might be that, with a 
bit more tidiness.” 

“How for away is this—-is the church?” 
questioned the stranger, arising suddenly. “ An 
old building, you say, and well worth seeing. 
While my sister rests, I will walk that way, if 
you will point out the direction.” 

Without waiting for her question to be 
answered, the Woman went hurriedly upstairs, 

: and entered the room allotted to her, and found 
her young companion still resting in the white 
easy chair. Her fhee was turned toward the 
window, a*d she was looking afor off at the 
ruined tower of the castle, in a languid state of 
enjoyment. 

“ It is strange,” she said, as her sister came 
in, “ bat this sdene does not seem unnatural to 
me. I may have seen it in a picture perhaps, 
only I oaqnot remetnber where. Does it strike 
you in the same way, Esther?” 

4<v No, dear—no. I certainly had no idea of it I” 

Thc giri started, and -6at upright. There was 
something strange in her sister's voice, that 
disturbed the dreamy state she had fallen into. 

“ Why; Esther, whit has happened ? You look 
so white, your voieris so strange!” 

Esther turned away, and t6bk np her hat 
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14 What nonsense/’ she said, with a great 
effort to assume her usual manner. 41 1 am 
curious, and want to keep moving. The woman 
has been telling me of a wonderful old church, 
that I will search out while you are resting.' It 
U not far away.” 

The young girl still looked at her sister 
anxiously, as Esther put on her hat, and 
attempted to fasten the veil. 

44 Ywr hand trembles-^you are tired. Let 
me help you/* she pleaded, forgetting her own 
weariness, and starting from the chair.; but 
Esther gave the veil a sudden twist, and hurried 
toward the door; only saying: 

44 Do try and sleep a little. T will be back 
directly.” * 

The landlady stood in the front entrance, 
when her guest came down. 

44 8tep this way,” she said, moving unto the 
door-step, and pointing down the street. 44 The 
church—dear me, whatever is this ? Barnham of 
Backwell, with company on his drag. I fear, 
madam, that you will have to wait a bit. He is 
coining this way.” 

Esther saw a high carriage, full of people, 
sweeping by the inn, and drew back, waiting for 
it to pass; but the driver seemed to take a 
sudden resolution, and wheeled toward the 
entrance with so short a curve, that the leaders 
became restive. One backed, and the other 
reared angrily. The fierce crack of a whip 
brought him down, with a force that set the 
whole team in motion, and nearly upset the dragt 

A wild cry broke through this tumult—4 
woman dashed past those smoking horses, and 
out into the road, where she planted herself 
directly in the way of a tiny carriage that came, 
leaping and bouncing from side to side, behind 
a pair of ponies, driven toad by the struggling 
team and that loud crack of the whip. A young 
girl sat in the phaeton, blanched .with terror; for 
the reins had been jerked from their hold, and 
the desperate animals, free from all restraint, 
came plunging forward, with eyes on fire, their 
white manes streaming out like drift snow—two 


beautiful creatures driven mad in a single 
minute. 

The men upon the drag, saw the awful danger 
that young girl was in, and one of them leaped 
down; but before he could take a step forward, 
Esther had given one leap from the bed of the road, 
seised the popies by the bits, dragged them down 
for a moment by her weight, and then was 
hutled upward by the < rearing animals, that, 
failing to *fling her off, made vicious efforts to 
trample her under their hoofe; but she clung to 
them with desperate energy, and was dragged on, 
swaying to and fro, with each toss of their heads, 
while the hot foam flow over her from their 
galled mouths, now beginning to be flecked with 
blood. The fury of their speed was checked at 
last, for the reins got entangled among their 
hoofs; blood was dripping through their locked 
teeth, and their strained sinews seemed to give 
way all at once, for, with a sudden swerve, that 
shattered the little phaeton, and dashed Esther 
bleeding and lifeless to the earth, they stood 
together, breathing hard and quivering in all 
their limbs, still panic-stricken, but exhausted 
beyond further power of destruction. 

When the people from the inn and the occupants 
of the drag came up, they found the young 
heiress of Aldensgate lying among the splintered 
basket-work and purple cushions of her pretty 
turnout, pale as death and panting with fright; 
but otherwise unhurt. Behind,’a little distance 
down the road, lay a Gainsborough hat and 
white feather, crushed out of all shape by the 
wheels and hoofs that had trampled over them. 
Just beyond that, lay a heap of wine-colored 
garments and small silver buttons with a bruised 
hat, from under which, a scared face looked out, 
and a weak voice was calling piteously for help. 
No one heeded the page, or stopped to help 
the calling heiress from the ruins of her chariot. 
For there, lying in the dust of the highway,, was 
the woman who had saved them both, a pallid, 
broken creature, lying with her face turned up¬ 
ward to the sun, without a sign of life or motion. 
[to bs continued.] 


A SONG OF LOVE. 


BY MISS E. 8TOCKAIL. 


KmdUia wtfh moos, -and purple With heather, 
Gleams the broad moor to the red lotting aun; 
Love! let us ait 'midst the blossoms together; 

Our work for the day, like the bcee* task, is doue. 

Sweet, oh 1 how sweet, is the brsaih of the clover, 
Br e sao- b orne from meadow-lands over the moor; 


Sweeter, yet sweeter, the bksaama that cover, 

The turf at our feet and the hedgea-roses o'er. 

Come; the broad moor, lately ptrple with heather, 
• Dona sombre gray, for the night-parted sun; 

Love! hand in hand, like two children together, 
We will go home—our day labor is done. 
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Two brides expectant, old school-mates, had; 
met together for mutual congratulations. 

“ Where do you expect to lire?” said one to 
the other. 

41 In Gorham Street. Harry has taken the 
prettiest little house there.” 

44 Gorham Street 1” said the other, with a 
scornful toss of the head. 44 What an unfashion¬ 
able quarter! Charley is looking for one on 
Courteny Avenue; he says he wouldn’t stoop te 
live anywhere else. Now, Harry, as I know, 
has exactly the same salary; and you can 
afford it as well as we can.” 

44 But,” replied the other, “ Harry says that 
he oan get a house, in Gorham Street, for little 
more than half; and what we save, in this way, 
we can spend in adorning the rooms. Besides, 
he says that, when people first go to hoilse- 
keepipg, th4y hardly ever make enough allow¬ 
ance for the extras; little outlays, for even pins, 
needles and thread count. Then there must be 
something for unexpected charities. Singly, 
these are not much, but they oome to a great 
deal, in the aggregate. In consequence, if 
beginning on too large a scalo, one finds oneself, 
he says, sooner or later, pinched.” 

“I don’t think there’s any danger of that, 
with us,” answered her friend. u Charley ha# 
calculated it, very closely, he says; and finds 
we can easily pay the Avenue rent, and yet 
have enough to spare.” 

Three years have passed, since this conversa¬ 
tion. The little house, in Gorham Street, is a 
picture to see. The walls are covered with fine 
line engravings, there are tasteful statuettes on 
brackets, bits of art-embroidery are scattered 
about, magazines lie on the centre-table, every¬ 
where there are indications, not only of taste, 
but of a sufficient income, even if not a large 
one. It was only the other evening, that the 
young wife said to her husband : 

44 1 went to see my old school-mate, Clara, 
to-day, and could not help thinking of a 
conversation we had, just before we married.” 

44 What was the conversation?” 

She recounted it, and then added: 

44 Such a forlorn-looking house as it is. It is 
quite plain that Clara and her husband hate to 
strain everything, in order to pay the rent, and 
keep the house going. They have nothing, in 
( 68 ) 


consequence, left for. other things; rooms 

are larger than these, you Bee, and cost more to 
heat; more gas has to be burned; ap extra girl. * l 
least a half-grown one, is required. There isn’t 
a single pretty trifie anywhere. Clara wanted to 
borrow some of my m aga z ine s, for she said they 
couldn't afford to lake any- As for a new book, 
she declared she hadn’t seen one, for two years 
and more. The Walls ate bare, not a single 
engraving on them: the ■ whole house looks 
inexpressibly shabby. Clara talked of nothing 
but the expenses of housekeeping, and, poor 
thing, she does look care-worn enough.” 

Her husband answered, 

44 It all comes of trying to seem what they are 
not. They want to live among the rich, as if they 
also were rich. People only laugh at them for it. 
It was but yesterday, that I heard old Mr. Somere, 
referring 10 Charles, and saying that everybody 
knew he w» but a bank-clerk, add really couldn’t 
afford to live in such a house; 4 he deceive* nobody, 
except himself,’ added the old man, 4 he is like an 
ostrich, that hide* its head in the sand, and then 
fancies nobody eftn find him out. If there ifl 
one thing, more than another, that conduces to 
happiness, dear, it is having a decent margin, 
over and above your necessary household ex¬ 
penses. Without it. there are constant worries.” 

44 And nothing tries the temper more than those 
little Worries.” ; 

“Nothing. The pinch, too, comes almost 
always, from living in 1 an expensive house, with 
the foolish idea that a big. Or fashionable, one, 
bringB social importance. How much wiser to 
start lifo on a less pretentions scale, and thus 
always have a margin. Don’t you think, Amy, 
that we are happier, with these pretty things 
about us, in this cozy little parlor, than if *c 
lived on the Avenue, in the comfortless rooms 
you describe, and pinched to pay the rent? 

44 A thousand times, Harry, a thousand times,” 
was the response. 

44 And here, our friends like us for ourselves, 
and not for our fine house. There is no sham 
about it.” 

44 But best of all is, what you said first, that we 
are not worried for money to meet small expenses, 
but always have a margin. Ail that we save by 
not living, beyond our means, in a Pashiohablz 
Street.” 
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EVE,BY-DAY DBESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY KM I LY II. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a house-dress for a young lady, made 
of plain and striped cotton satinc: figured and 
plain, may be used for the same model if preferred. 
The short, round skirt, barely two and a-quorter 



KaL 

yards wide, is trimmed with four rows of knife- 
plaiting of the plain satine, with a band of muslin 
insertion, above each row, for a heading, an 
edging of Hamburg maybe used instead of the 


insertion if preferred. A fell drapery put oh 
scarf^fashion, edged with Hamburg to match, 
covers the upper part of the skirt, it is a good 
deal puffed at the back. A ladder of loops of 



No. 2. 


ribbon, ornaments the left side of the tablier. 
The bodice is made of the striped material, is 
cut square in front, finished with lace and 
rucking, and with loops of ribbon on the right 

( 09 ) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, E 


side, similar to those on the skirt. Same forms 
the trimming for the cuff 'of the sleeve. For a 
more dressy costume, use Breton or Languedoc 
lace, instead of the Hamburg embroidery. Ten 
yards satine, plain, four yards striped, and 
twelve yards of embroidery will be required. 

No. 2—Is a costume for a young lady, combined 
•/ two materials—plain and striped, or plain and 
^gured. The short skirt has for the bottom 
trimming a deep knife-plaited flounce, nine to 


ten inches deep, made of the plain material; this 
is put upon a foundation, over this is Arranged 
the lower half of what seems to be the over-dress; 
this is made of the striped goods, edged with a 
narrow knife-plaiting of the plain. The panier- 
polonaise is made of the stripe for the under 
part—simulating vest, etc.—over which the plain 
is arranged for the upper, part of the bodice, 
paniers, drapery at the back, sleeves. Cuffs and 
collar of the stripe. This is also edged with a 



narrow knife-plaiting, save as on the lower half 
of the striped skirt, as may be seen. The back 
is looped in large pouffs. The material may be 
any of the light-texture woolen goods suitable for 
summer wear, in the same or contrasting colors; 
or this would be a very good model for black silk 
or satin, combined with striped or figured 
grenadine. Ten to, twelve yards plain goods, 
and four to five yards striped, will be required 
for this costume. 

No. 3 —Is a costumo for a young girl in foulard 


Pompadour, or chintz of the same design. We 
give the back and front of the dress. The skirt 
has five gathered ruffles, over which is arranged 
the over-skirt, which forms a full tablier edged 
with.a similar ruffle put on with a heading; the 
back breadth is looped in one long pouff. The 
^asque-bodioe has a piece set on, gaged at 
intervals qn the back, as may be seen; the 
same repeated for the trimming of the front of 
the bodice. Ribbon belt, finished with long loops 
of ribbon, ornament the bodice and front of 
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tablin'. Twelve to fourteen yards of yard wide } material, and the polonaise is made of the plain, 
chintz, or fifteen to sixteen yards of foulard silk, bordered with a two and a-half inch wide band 
will bq required. j of the stripe put on lengthwise to match the 

| lower flounce. The shape of the polonaise is 

> seen in the illustration. The back is part of a 

> width arranged in puffs like loops, and the end 
falls over the skirt, held in place by buttons and 
loops underneath. This is * very pretty model 
for any of the pretty muslins in plain and figured 
designs. Almost all costumes are combined of 

yards of each will be required 


No. 4—Is a costume for a garden-party, and is 
made of plain and striped batiste, in two shades 
of the same color, or contrasting colors, as the 

taste may decide. Our model is pale blue for 
the plain, and blue and white stripe for the 
other parts of the costume. The skirt is made 
very narrow, only two and a-quarter yards wide 
at the bottom. The first flounce is twelve inches 
deep, made of the plain "blue, bordered with a 
band of the stripe put on lengthwise three inches 
deep. This flounce is gathered above; ity is a 
ruffle (bur inched deep of the stripe cat bias, then 
one same depth of plain blue, same, the third of 
the stripe is : put on With a heading* The skirt 
itself is fnade Of the Striped material. The jaoket- 
polonaise has a simulated vest of the striked, 


> 

No. 6.—For a little girl of four years, we give 
a pretty robe of pique or nainsook trimmed with 
English embroidery, wheel design. The skirt is 
formed entirely of the wide flounce, and the 
waist is plaited either into a low or high-necked 
yoke, with or without long sleeves. If made 
low, an inside Bpencer with high neck and long 
sleeves is generally worn in this climate; but 
for the South, the low neck and short sleeve 
could be worn without the inside spencer. 

No. 6—Is another, for a little girl of three to 
four years, very simple, to f>e made of linen or 
percale and trimmed with Hamburg edging. A 
plaited high-necked yoke with long sleeves may 
be substituted. Made of navy blue linen or 
chintz, edged with white embroidery, a very ser¬ 
viceable and prpty nofttume is made Jbr country 
wetf. .! 1 ) »i . I f ■ *] ] 




soft ehinti or saline plain, and trimmed with 
widetwaired eottba braid# ns am in illustration. 


No. 7.—Simple flannel blouse-dress for boy of 
two to four years, white linen collar and cuffs, 
and broad, white serge sash. 




two to three years* There is a double kilted 
skirt; the waist is plaited back and front, the 
same to a square yoke edged with Hamburg. A 


wide bell, with ruffle of the embroidery on the 


No. &-~Is anapron for either girl er boy from {lower edge, .finishes the waist-line. Guffs to 


three to fire years. It is made of nary bine, j match. 
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No. 10—Is a baby’s christening-robe of fine 
nainsook, mull, or linen cambric made with puffs ; 


and insertion of lace or muslin, bordered and 
edged with ruffles to match. Long sleeves can 
be addded. 



LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Princess Dives: Plain,.AO 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... l.oo 

Polonaise,.60 

Combination Walking Suita,.l.oo 

Trimmed Skirts, ...50 

Watteau Wrapper,.AO 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,..35 

tel.36 

Coats.35 

“ with vests or skirts cut ofl^.AO 

Overskirts,.35 

Talmas and Dolmans, .35 

Waterproofs and Circulars, .35 

Ulsters,.35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dreases: Plain, . . . .25 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suita, . . .35 Coats ic Vesta or Cut Skirts .: 15 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .251 Wrappers,.25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25 Waterproof, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . ,351 and Ulsters,.25 

BOY8’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,..251 Wrappers,.25 

Pants,.. .201 Gents’ Skirts,.50 

Testa,.20 - Wrappers, . . . .30 

Ulsters,..301 

In sending orders for Patterns, pleaso send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure ojr any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By *o 
doing, your patterns will bo forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in Veiled Stales Stamps or money. In all cases we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, (Sly or Town , County and Stale , to Mrs. M. A. Jones. 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While wo extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized ns daring the past year, wo hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


DESIGN FOR DARNING: BRETONNE LACE. 
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novelties,M J^lded'm 
It is also with a patt 
jacket. 


in the shape of 

one of the most seasonable. 
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CARRIAGE RUG. 
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The jacket is particularly useful, when made The pieces are joined by the corresponding 
of the same material as the dress. It consists, letters and notches. Make the darts to fit the 

as will be seen, of fire pieces, viz.: figure it is intended for. The jacket is some- 

I. —The Front. what longer than the vest. The front turns over 

II. —Half of Vest. to form the severs, ns may be seen. Our model 

III. — Back. is of cambric, trimmed with embroidery and 

IV. —Side-Back. plaitings. On the Supplement are also some 

V.— Collar. ' D’Oyley designs. 


CARRIAGE RUG. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a very pretty pattern for a 
carriage rug, or wrap to lie on h sofa, etc., 
to be worked in crochet and Point Eusse. 
Below, we give a detail of the stripe; the 
one that is not embroidered. Cast on twenty- 
two stitches of claret-colored wool, and cro¬ 
chet to and fro in Victoria stitch a stripe of 
the required length. Then work along each 
side of it (the long way) as follows: With 
black wool * two double, take up one stitch 
from the stitch below the next marginal stitch, 
one stitch from the stitch below the following 
marginal stitch, one from below the next 
marginal stitch, draw the thread once through 
these three stitches, and then draw up with 
what is on the needle, repeat from *, then 
work the flower pattern in Point Russe, with 
green, white, and olaret filoselle. For the 
stripes of pale fawn, cast on a sufficient num¬ 
ber of stitches, and crochet the long way as 
follows: First and second rows: Double cro¬ 
chet. Third row: One double, then alter¬ 
nately one long treble in the vertical part in the 
next stitch in the last row but one, miss one, 
three double in next three stitches. Fourth 
row: Two double, then alternately one long 
treble in horizontal part of stitch in the last 
row but one, miss one, three double, repeat 
ten times the preceding row, letting the long 



trebles advance by one stitch in every row, and round the outer edge, crochet with claret-colored 
beginning new patterns, os is shown to be neces- wool as follows: * one double, miss one, five treble 
sary for the slanting lines represented in the detail in next stitch, miss one, repeat from *, work a 
below. The stripes are put together with a row of row of double crochet, and knit a fringe of four 
white filoselle in double crochet. For the scallops strands of wool, ten inches long and folded in half. 
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LOUIS XV. TABLE: CLOVER LEAF TOP. 

BT MBS. JAMB VllTIB. 


Wc give this pretty little tabic complete, 
and with, it the design in full-size for em¬ 
broidering the cover The table of this 
shape can be bought in all the large cities, 
with walnut or ebony finished frame, and 
pine tops, which are covered with the em¬ 
broidered material stretched on tightly, and 
finished with long bullion fringe in worsted 
or silk or the two mixed. This design is 
done upon cloth or felt, black, sage-green, 
or pale blue. The embroidery is done in 
crewels and floss silk. The daisy pattern is 
done in white, shaded into a pale gray to¬ 
wards the centre; and all the centres are of 
yellow floss silk, with the three dots in 
white 6ilk. The irregular design connecting 
the flowers is done in long chain-stitoh, and 
yellow floss silk. Have the fringe made to 
match, and tack it on with the tiny furniture 
tacks which come for the purpose. 
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LADY'S SLIPPER 


BT X B 8 . JANE Til?IE. 



We give, £er$, a beautiful design for a 
lady's slipper, and below, a pattern full- 
sixe, for working it. It is of what is 
called the “ Watteauthat is, it has no 
back. The material may be either satin, 
cloth, or velvet, and the embroidery may 
be carried out either with silks of various 
colors or with several Bhades of the same 
color This design also looks well if worked with j is used, it must he lined with either muelin or 
gold thread on a black velvet ground. If satin i cambric before commencing the embroidery. 



NAME FOR MARKING. 
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TEA-TABLE CLOTH: WITH DETAIL 


BY MBS. JAMB WI1TIB. 



Lunch and tea-table cloths are very fashion¬ 
able at present, and a very effective result 
is obtained by working cross-stitch in white 
crochet cotton on Turkey red twill, or by 
working white damask in Turkey red cotton, 
or red crewels, either of which wash well 
Our model is white damask, and over it a 
piece of canvas is tacked; the design Is then 
worked in cross-stitch with the red cotton, 
and after it is finished, the threads are drawn 
away. The open lines are produced by 
drawing out* the horizontal threads and twist¬ 
ing the perpendicular ones, catching every 
six with the red cotton. Finish the ends 
with fringe or Torchon lace. 
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TOILET TABLE: WITH DETAIL. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a design 
for a toilet-table of the latest fashion. To make 
it, get a simple pine table of a size and height 
convenient, and use for. the foundation of this 
toilet. 

The drapery is of Java canvas, cream color, 
but the toilet can be draped, in white muslin, 
over colored Silesia, cretonne, or silk, or any¬ 
thing to suit the furniture of the room it is 
intended for. Our model is embroidered oh 
cream-colored Java canvas. The design for the 
embroidery we give in the full size, both for the 
curtain and for the border of the top cover. The 
curtain, as may be seen from the illustration, is 
laid in double box-plaits. The top of each plait 
is embroidered, after the design given, in cross- 
stitch, the work done either in silks or crewels. 

Use shades of olive and olive-greens for the 
▼ase and stems, and shades of pink for the 
flowers, or alternate them, making some pink, 
and some blue, or, if preferred, the whole design 
can be carried out in cardinal and dark blue. 
The hollow parts of the plaits are done in 
drawn-thread work, Which is simply drawing 


out the threads, and then crossing them, forming 
a herring-bone stitch. 

The border is edged with an antique lace, into 
which tassels mode of the different colored 
crewels are tied. The pin-cushions, hair-pin 
stand, and all the ftittiiture for the top of the 
toilet, are made to correspond. 

If the fancy glass cannot be procured, a very 
pretty substitute can b6 mode by taking any 
ordinary glass, of the same, or say larger size, 
either long or oval, and covering the frame with 
a piece of embroidery to match. This can easily 
be arranged by taking out the glass, and tacking 
the embroidered band Upon the frame, before 
replacing the glass. Of course, such a glass 
would havo to be hung above the toilet in 
position, but the effect is equally good, although 
not so elegant; but then it is much lees expensive 
than the glass in our model. 

As we have already said, we give an engraving, 
not only of the Toilet-Table complete, but of the 
details of the border for the top, and vase and 
flower ornament for the drapery, for all of 
which see the front of the number. 


COVERED JAPANESE FAN. 

B t MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, 
printed in the appropriate colors, for a Covered 
Japanese Fan, one of those pretty fancies now so 
popular. First get a fan of any size yoU wish, 
then some silk or Batin, of black and mandarin 
yellow, or old gold. Shape and cut as seen in 
design, seaming the pieces neatly together in 
overhand-seam. Cut out the little foils, and 
baste them upon the foundation; buttonhole 
the edges fine and neatly,.with the silk of con¬ 
trasting color. The designs are to be done in 
different colored silks, in the long stem-stitch. 
The best silks to use are the embroidery silks 
split, or else Bewing silks not too coarse. After 
the fans are embroidered, then carefully baste the 
covering npon the fons, and make a second piece 
for the back, either all in one piece or twe > as 
preferred. Cut the exact shape in paper, and 
cover the paper in the same way as for a Bqu&re 


of silk patch-work; back this to the upper side 
of the fan, and over-seam neatly on the edge. 
Now, the edge may either be bound with a 
narrow gold-colored silk braid, or a fine cord 
can be held, and buttonhdlod in long stitches to 
hold it in place. Finish with a tiny bow of 
ribbpn at the handle. Such fans are covered in 
this manqer, with any two contrasting colored 
silks, and the decorations may be appliqu£4 as 
these are, or else embroidered in silks. The 
designs are usually Japanese 1 , or else a single 
spray of flowers with their foliage. Two or 
three violets and leaves, buttercups, or daisies, 
or the wild rose, or apple blossom, but only one 
small spray dashed across the fan, part on one of 
the colored s^lk, part on the other. We need only 
add: these decorations, if painted on the silk, 
are most artistic, tmd, of course, more beautiful. 
A handle, twelve inches long, finishes. 
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EDITOR’S table: 


Colored Bed-Quilt.— A new style is a fire inch band of 
• the ordinary eountrv- 
r well when the quilt is on 

‘“““‘“f • “r,T ~- ------ < ^ ^ ftnd at a good distance from the edge. Very often 

A few dollars m ill cover your wails with prints from Raphael. > . .. 

ltubcns, Da Vinci, Ary Shaffer, KeynoIJa, Turner, Gain* «*** Uod of c hinU U <bo sameaa foruphoWering Ae ro^ 

be rough, and other,. If the huaband will deny himself a A-o'*" •f***'" **>• * * UM fJ“ d ^ «““*> U ”VV^ 
few cig^,.r the wife me bit of Jewelry, they ean h»T. **M •‘"ched on, and ornamented at ««h edge with long 
■tatnettee after PhUlaa and Pnuteteie*, or Venue of Milo, j herringbone etitchee of colored thread, and in the rente. 


EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

It Ii Not Momr, after all, that <■ the Indtopenaable thing, i P™**! d “ w * red *" *° 1 ! 

in making a hoore beautiful. Good t»U dnre much more; ■ ^ “ b P laowi " “ to ,how wel1 
A few dollars will cover your walls with prints from Raphael. * * “ 

ltubens. Da Vinci, Ary Shaffer, Reynolds, Turner, Gains ) 


the Fawn, the Dying Gladiator, or the choico of scores 


with white daisies worked in wool. Some of the new <hy 


by a strip being folded and neatly puckered np, and tacked 
on to imitate roses and buds and other flower*. Coverlids 
are sometimes fantastic aud elaborate. All old brocade*and 
embroideries are looked up, and arranged with satin, etc.. 


breidre. The rich m»u pay. thourenda for . marble figure { bed^ont. for covering are of reif-cotorcd mtin^or reiln 
of Nydla, or the Greek Slave. But it i. not the material, it •b«U»S. '*«> *>!»<». •»* “>««* •** «“»* ” 

U the idea, that give, v.lu» in art We have reon ceetly ! S-lpure d-.pt. If the vandyked gaipore 1. ured.lt i.pat on 
■tatuee, in the white* Carrere, that were lew beautiful than ! «>• Po'-ta of one row turning on to the quilt; three 

a planter cut of the Vemu, becaure tho eontiment of the t Point, are tacked in their place. The second row ia pot on 
latter .hone through even the cheap material, while in the — "onnre, with a little ftalnere. The nd d. unit generally 
former there wre no aontiment at ail. There are ten. of -a**-- On. of there colored qullm, that w. hav. man, had 
thotuand. of tnrlore, in there United State., where more ! the four corner, and the centre ornamented with wreath, .f 
money ha. been .pent on gaudy, meretriciou. furniture, \ *»»«• <*«“"'» «* d mu8 “ n -* old work, the 

than would have crowded the wall. will, the work, of tho ( b « in S uf S™®" ,uld brown chemlle - “ d th * a ° wtn 

great marten of ail time, and covered tho table, with tho * »" d bud. of murtin. The martin flowere are quickly made 
books of the mightiest thinkers. It will not do, therefore, to 
say, that only the wealthy can surround themselves with 
beautiful things. 

For, even if you think you cannot afford a good engraving, ^ 
or a plaster bust, or a tasteful terra-cotta vase, you can have ’ for ornamental purposes. For similar use, colored oat meal 
vine, growing in your window., or a bit of fern, or at met f '«*» cd * wl * 1U * d “P *“• “ d -"anwoted all 

a few dried grareen Shelly uredterey: “Give Leigh Hunt \ r»»» d "M* » **** of reme kind, either appUqu* or «u- 
eigbtoen ponce, and ho will make any room elegant and j broidcred. _ 

» u * 1 Lp| e h IIuntcm “ J da ' " there A " wper tra , n ! Dg • Tn. Fabbions G.t» in thi. magrtiine, remrenber. are 
from a bracket, or a photograph oTreme rare picture, neither , home-made absurditire, got up at third-reta drere- 

„f which cort much, will lift what, oth.rwtoe would be a ^ dealera , without „ )le , noveltJ , M 

common room, into tho region, of the beautiful. Or, for a f ^ 0q U|e 00ntIar3 . i u, ey a „ u, e ,ery latret Pari, 
vory trilling .am, a miniature conrere.tory may be built. noTcm „ nt for -reutreon,” and relected 

You have but to tack a .mall angular projection, wUh a ^ |qa|ar to ^ ne ed. mid tart, of 

rtoplug roof, conrtating of glut pane. In a wooden frame, , ^ ^ „ DO 

to a window looking roulh, and you have what, wl..le ! periodklii hen , nd gc, to-morrow, and depending 

reemlng e. a refuge for plant, in winter, w il tranrtlgur. » on ^ ^ a nrf , uccem . For more 

your littlo parlor into an Aro«Ua of lovellnrea It i. a |( hu ^ , he oxponeot ^ „ d depend . 

impular cty„now-.-day., that “there .hould bo nothing that ^ u |( a , ^ for , UCCMSi on mo fidclit/i eleg#DO< 
doreft pay.” But what pay. better than there cheap, inno- appropriM «nre. of It. dertgna 

cent decorations, that gratify tho soul’s aspirations for the s _ 

beautiful ? | g n the Supplement, folded In with this number, ft»r 

I'fiiur designs for D'Oylct/s to be worked in outline stitch. In 
M Most Beautiful and Readable.”— The Yfllmsea (Iowa) ^ j une ant j Muy numbers, respectively, we gave eight 
Review says of our last number, “ that most beautiful and j Qther designs, making, with these, twelve In all. We aleo 
readable of ladles magaxinoa, 4 Peterson’s,’ has arrived, and, j in the Dumbw . f * n engraving for tho D'Ogltj 

ladies, if you appreciate a magazine devoted to tho Interests lUe , f with directions how to make it. Each D’Gpley is to 
of your ds ss , and one of tbs highest order, subscribo at | ^ j^do alike, but a different design is to be worked In the 

centre; and sis we have now given twelve designs, our 
subscribers can make up the complete dosen for their tea- 
tables. 


The Kmoaoemext Ring should be worn ou the left hand, 
and on the finger next to the little finger, the samo where 
the wedding ring Is to bo worn. When the wedding takes 
place, the wedding ring is put below the engagement ring, 
which is then worn as a shield to the other. 


To Those Who Pekteb It, either our “ Gems Of Art,’ 

14 The Pictorial Annual,” will be sent, imtiead of tho largo- 


Oub Steel Ekobaviko, this month, 44 Louise, Queen Of 
Prussia,” is one of those masterpieces only to be found in 
“Peterson.” The article, which it illustrates, “Royal 
Beauties Of This Century ” with its other ac co mpanying 
portraits, also deserves particular attention. 

Fbu Two Dollars, sent to ” Peterson,” you get more for 
steed cHgrrtr isy, as a premium for getting UP a club. .Each of j your money, than in any other way. Not to be a anbecrlber 
theso contains ttrenty-five steel engravings of the size and \ to 44 Peterson,” is to be outside the world of art, lih 
character of the one in this number. ’ \ and fashion. 
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REVIEW OF NEW B00K8. 
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A New Volume begins with this number, affording an j 
excellent opportunity for new subscribers. During the , 
coming six months, we shall have a succession of stories, i 
the best we have ever published; while the steel engravings, \ 
colored patterns, etc., eUx, will be quite unrivalled. Old ) 
subscribers cannot do better than to speak of this to their j 
friends, and induce them to tako “ Petorson,” as the bed and \ 
cheapest of the lady’s books. Our prices to clubs, for the i 
present, remain the same, though if paper continues to ; 
advance, wo shall have to raise them. We advise everybody, j 
therefore, to subscribe at once, so as to avail themselves of j 
these low prices. Remember, at $1.62)4 each, we send four j 
copies for one year, and an extra copy as premium to the ; 
paeon getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.60 each, and > 
both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of j 
our premium engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at > 
$1.50 each, and an extra copy of the magazine os a premium, ij 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at $1.60 each, and both an > 
extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our en- j 
gravings as a premium; all postage free. If you wish to \ 
begin with January, inetoad of July, back numbers can be > 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those \ 
really wishing to make np clubs. j 

Tax Distinctively American character of this magazine 
is one of its features of which we are most proud. It is ; 
essentially National, as its title implies. Its stories, instead 
of being reprinted from English periodicals, are all written ; 
originally for it “ Peterson,” in fact, was one of the first ' 
magazines to pay its writers; and it has never deviated from 
that practice Many authors, now eminent, first appeared \ 
in “ Peterson.” Its literary tone, in consequence, has never > 
been foreign, but always American. In the delnge of cheap, ) 
and mostly worthless, reprints, with which the country is ) 
now being flooded, “ Peterson ” is almost the only ladies j 
magazine which publishes original stories, and from Ameri- j 
can writers. It is really the one that families of refine- j 
ment generally take. j 

Atlantic Citt is destined to become to Philadelphia what \ 
Brighton has become to London. It Is about the Bame dis- j 
tance from Philadelphia that the great English watering j 
place is from London, and is now so accessible, through the j 
train# of the Philadelphia acid Atlantic Railroad, that it can s 
be reached in less than two hours. The air is so salubrious, j 
even in winter, that many physicians send their patients j 
there instead of to Florida; and in summer, the place is 1 
simply unrivalled as to climate, except by Newport. No \ 
other sea-side resort, this side of Block Island, has anything \ 
like the advantages, in this respect, that Atlantic City has. < 

Three Spirited Novelets will appear In “Peterson,” j 
daring the next six months, In addition to the powerful one \ 
by Mrs. Stephens. They will be “ Tho Lost Talisman of \ 
Montezuma,” by a new contributor; “In Three Acts,” by 
Frank Lee Benedict; and “The Maid of Muhlen,” by Mrs. I 
M. Sheffey Peters. 

Our “Supplement.”— The Baldwin (Mich.) Star says: 
“The pattern sheets given extra with each number of 
* Peterson,’ twelve each year, are alone worth the solwcrip- 
tion price.” Hundreds of other newspapers say the same. 

“Or Surpassing Interest.”— Tho Columbia (Ky.) Spec¬ 
tator says, “the stories in 'Peterson’ are of surpassing 
Interest, this year: it is a good time, now, to subscribe for 
this splendid magazine.” 

“Peterson” Again Ahead.—So says the Mt. Pulaski 
(Ill.) Citizen, and adds: “ This number outstrips all former ; 
one#: there’s no use talking; everything In 'Petenon’ is 
first class. ” 

Vol. LXVIII.—6. 


We Do Not Give Premiums for subscribing to “ Peterson.” 
No magazine of real merit does. For, when a premium is 
given, it comes out of the magazine, which is, to that extent, 
worse than it otherwise would have been. “ Peterson ” only 
gives premiums to persons for getting up clubs. This is to 
repay them, for the time spent in canvassing. When 
either a newspaper, or magazine, offers a premium to people 
to subscribe /or it, you may conclude that the periodical is 
not worth the money asked for it. No really good magazine 
has to bribe people, in this way, to take it. 

The Combination of materials in both morning and 
afternoon costumes Is peculiar this season. The self-colored 
French buntings, so popular last summer, are now combined 
with figured foulards; cashmeres In the new heliotrope 
shades, in which a gray tinge prevails, ore made up in con¬ 
junction with summer foulards; tho new “tiger-spotted” 
pongee, which is 6cru with velvet spots on it, is made up 
with striped pongee; in fact, there is no end to combinations. 

Bodices for Evenino Wear are decidedly undergoing an 
alteration; for the reason, I believe, that it has become the 
custom in Paris to dance much later in the season than 
formerly. In other days we only danced in winter, but now 
the most brilliant reunions come. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Initials. By the Baroness Tautphame. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothera. —In the dearth of 
really good recent novels, It is a pleasure to meet a new 
edition of the “Initials.” We have read the book, more 
than once, and could read it, we think, every year, if we 
had the leisure. As a love-story it has hardly ever been 
equalled. In all fiction there is no heroine to surpass 
Ilildegarde: she is at once so intelligent, yet feminine, so 
true and so noble. Then the sketches of life in Bavaria 
are so vivid, that the reader seems to have lived in Munich 
in winder, or summered among the Bavarian hills. A very 
htCndsome new edition, tastefully bound in cloth. 

Memoirs of the Court of Napoleon. By the Duchess 
€VAbrantss . 2 vole., 8po. New York: D. Appleton A Co .— 
Those who have read the Memoirs of Madame de Remus&t, 
should read theee, by the wife of Junot, Due d’Abrantee. 
As the former was written under a strong legitimist bios, 
these are written from the exactly opposite point of view. 
Yet, when allowances are made for this dissimilarity, the 
result, so far as the personal character of Napoleon is 
concerned, is substantially the same. The verdict of 
history must be, that, though Napoleon was probably the 
greatest soldier that ever lived, he was, personally, one of 
the most selfish and unscrupulous of men. 

Agnes Graham. By Sarah A. Dorsey. 1 vol., Sr o. Philt i- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —There is enough plot in 
this novel for half-a-dozen of tho ordinary kind. The story’ 
opens in Europe, is then transferred to Washington, is 
subsequently carried South, and finally returns to the 
Old World. Mrs. Dorsey was a well-known lady of Mis¬ 
sissippi, distinguished for her culture, not less than for her 
wealth, so that her sketches of life and society have, among 
their other advantages, that of being strictly accurate. The 
story cannot fail, apart from this, to interest the reader. 

Mrs. Beauchamp Brown. 1 vol: 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. —This is one of the “No Name Scries” of novels, 
and therefore appears anonymously. But we think we can 
recognize, between the lines, the fine hand of one of our 
own contributors. 

The Roman Traitor. By W. H. Herbert 1 *>!., 12roo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. A story of the days 
of Catalloe, told with great skill. A very powerful, histori¬ 
cal novel, indeed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. ■*— M0THEE8’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OCR ARM-CHAIR. ? the same as the Heloniaa, and hence the two had better be 

How b The Tim. To Sumcror for thio nuigtal-ro. “No ! disttagoWrod and tap«.tad now. Tbo dtotta- 

wow IS XHE iw ^ u . . !, truiahinir features are the leafless stems, regular flowers, and 

bmlly," m on. of our weekly CTMm^rurte. »«y. o«ght to , «£> bmnchlug fibre, of the root, of the former; 

be without • Peterson:’ It U within themron.of every one ; f ^ dieeciou. flowero, .ud ehort bulbou^lke 

worthtbepHceof^huumber. -Petaroon- **> *"• “» j 

beet sto eno My ) 1 * j other. The writer has known several Iierwonn, subject to colic, 

Hom.ro.D-. Acid Ph<*phstr for Dyn>ei*U, Mental «o bnbitt-lly «rry one of (hero nu.ll, bard, greyish root. 
Exhaustion, etc. I have need Hereford-. Add Phosplmte J in the fr pocketa, to be readyat .il Urnes (^r 

In a number of caee. in which it ie recon.mended with «» grata or romp, off a few^ grain., hot 

good effect. J. I. HOOKER, M. D., Nobleeville, lnd. tor i">">«liate relief Moreover, the "** being 

K ’_ somewhat like a small oblong nutmeg, can readily ho 

Cabtoria ie pleasant to take, contain, nothing narcotic, : ff™*ed. “d * P^ion Ilk. a wheat ''"J?*" 

and always regulate, the .tomach and bowel.. No sour- three or four time, a day, for eollc^ctamp. IndlgroOo^ 

curdorwind-colic; no feverishnem or Diarrhoea; no congee- \ » Mlt <* VP«ita, depremion of .pirito and the other 
tlon or worms, and no crow children or wornout mother. ' dtaeaM. already mentioned. 

. , *, . \ The active principle of the former is called oZstrfi*, or 

\ft t re cas as _ j alttridin, which, if used, should be triturated with sugar— 

Oroane and Pianos.—T he Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, of j **» fftain. to niuety-K.f which five groin. I. an averoge 
Wrohington, New Jerroy, comro to the front with. .Trot;« j ^ mM , ldnal princlplt of hrlonl „ 

consider the grea cet offer ever made on i Rnd 8houId Wturate d with nine time. it. weight of 

Organ.. The celebrated instrument, of hi. mannfecture _, . . „„„ .clve 


Supplements alone, with their full-size dress-patterns, are < 
worth the price of each number. * Peterson’ still gives the | 
best stories of any lady’s book.’* i 


Exhaustion, etc. I have used Horaford’a Acid Phosphate - 
in a number of cases in which it is recommended with . 
good effect. J. I. ROOKER, M. D., Noblesville, lnd. 


have attained a world-wide celebrity for purity of tone, ; 
excellency of workmanship and every quality that can j 
make instruments desirable and durable. A fairer and more • 


sugar, and need in doses of one to five grains. The active 
principle is preferred by many, and has cured cases of 
diabetes, Bright’s disease, and other affections of the 


zrir:;:; ; f a„y .^cu,,, «>.; “ o t ^ ** dow * ,ooM u 

deecriptlon differ, from the adverfreemeut, Mayor Beatty | of ^ ue ln uterine, vaginal and 

will take tt hack and pay all freight charge, both waj A. , ^ Dyepepela, wtta mat aroimilation .« con- 

an evidence hi. Immense popularity among three who , diabetro, yield, ta helmiln, » it Improve, 

know him best, « the fact of hi. rwlecrtontort ■ tone t0 , ho dlgw.ive fnnetiOD.. 

wrok ro Mayor of hi. dty by an overwhelmtag maiori^y ££ ^ J? wi| , tte fonnation „ worrrm. 

Any one contemplating the purchase of an Organ or Piano 

should send for his latest illustrated circular, which is when once * 

complete in every detail. Read Ills Advertisement. j 


I PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

JSTEvprything relatiug to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations arc to boheaded: “ For Pctkrson’s.” All an> invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should he accompanied by the answers.*** « 


BT ABRAM LIVEZET, M. D. 


No. VII.—Bt.Azrao Star—Star-Gram—Aletris Farinoba, j 

AND HeLONIAS DlOICA. j 

Botanical Characters.— Leaves all radical, linear- j 
lanceolate, acumtnative, pale yellowish-green, stellately j 
spreading on the ground, six to eight inches—hence one of j 
its names. Scape two to three feet high, with a few very ■ ATom. 

small remote bracts, terminating in a white-flow'ered raceme j 
six to twelve Inches long Found in open, moist, green j No. 

woodlands, flowering In June and July. The root is small, j ^ j 

crooked and branched, black externally, brownish within, j socon 

and intensely bitter. This plant Is frequently confounded j M thlrd 

with the HelonUu, called also by some botanists blazing star, fourt 

the root of which Is wholly unlike the Aletris, being very \ 
short and premorsed, or as having been bitten off. j * . 


No. 72.— Diamond Drops. 


PhinavltI. 


Tt is an excellent medicine for the many women of our j 


country suffering from debility, Impaired digestion, defec- \ w 

tive nutrition, and consequent flatulency and colic; nausea | Dunkirk N Y . 
and vomiting: dysmenorrhea,leucqrrhee,prolapsus; and in > ’ 

convalescence of any disease. Night sweats and depression \ 
of spirits are also promptly relieved by the root of this \ 
little plant, which can he found generally throughout the ] w ° e s 
country. The root should be well bruised, if freshly dug, * Again, and I 
er, if dried, ground fine, and tinctured ln diluted alcohol, ' Logo**** A* 
say four ounces to the pint, of which five to fifteen drops, j 
one hour after meals, in a little water is a suitable dose. { 

This plant is also called colic root and False Unicorn root, 1 I am comp 


No. 73 .—Crobs-Word Enigma. 

My first is in whimbrol, but not in kite. 

My second is in white-ant, bnt not in mite. 

My third is in grayling, but not in sole. 

My fourth is in black-fox, but not in mole. 

My fifth is in Clarence, but not in Mike. 

My sixtli is in gilt-head, but not in pike. 

My seventh is in wildness, but not in tame. 

My whole is a Brazilian bird,—now name, 
v r. “ My Dot.” 


No. 74.— Transpositions. 

My whole is a man’s name. Transpose and I am wicked. 
Again, and I am to exist. Once more, and I a covering. 
Laconia, N. H. Xadra E. Raxblctt. 

No. 76.— Numerical Enigma. 

I am composed of eleven letttors. My 5, 7,11 is a cave 
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My 5, 10, 3 is to clothe. My 1, 4, 9 is a plain. My 8, 2 is 
myself. My whole is dexerity of hand. 

Harlem , N. T. Minnie 8. Tost. 

Anrneer* Nazi Month. 

Aksweeb to Puzzles fN the June NuMbxilJ 
No. 68. 

COB. 1. Rod. 2. God. a. Nod. 4. Sod. 6. Hod. 1. 
Cow. 2. Cog. a. Can. 4. Cob. 6. Cot. 

No. 69. 

Dictionary. 

No. 70. 

1. Sewer, efwer. 2, Chart, hart 3. Orange, Tange. 4. 
Trout, rout. 6. Twine, wine. SCOTT. 
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WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

The Little Folks can hare made for them, or can make 
for themselves if old enough, Tery capital sailors, nurses, 
etc., out of the merry thoughts of fowls. The head is made 
of wool and sealing wax covered with white calico, which 
should be slightly painted for the face. The two bones 
make the legs, the upper portion being stuffed for the 
bodies. And the shell of a lobster can be turned to very 
good account, especially if converted Into the semblance of 
a college professor, Wearing his academic gown. Two of the 
lobster’s legs make the man’s legs, and must be fastened to 
a square piece of wood for a stand; the outer shell of the 
body must be placed upright and stuffed, the stuffing 
oovere 1 in the front with black velvet made to look as much 
like a waistcoat as can be, with a row of steel beads down 
the front for buttons. Two more legs make arms, a piece of 
newspaper placed in them keeps up the delusion. The 
pincer ends of the claws, with tiny spectacles across them, 
and a college cap, poised on the top, forms the bead-piece. 
Sometimes, however, a piece of colored candle is moulded 
into a capital face, with beads for eyes, and morsels of 
frisette for whiskers, hair, and moustaches. An academic 
robe depends from where the shoulders should be. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in (hie Cook-Book ha* been Med by a 
practical homtikeeper. 

MEATS. 

Lamb Outlet* and Chamber *.—Trim the cutlets neatly, 
egg and bread-crumb them, and fry them In lard a light- 
brown color; drain and arrange them In a circle on a dish, 
plaeiag in the centre cucumber prepared ns follows: Ont tip 
a larg" cucumber in rounds ah inch long, cut each round 
into four quarters, remove the seeds and rind, and trim each 
piece to a uniform Shape. Then let them remain in salted 
water for a couple of houn; drain them, throw them into 


boiling salted Water, and when they are nearly cooked, 
strain and put them into cold Water, there to remain till 
wauted. At the time of serving, take the pieces out of the 
water, and put them into a saucepan, with & piece of butter, 
some parSley finely minced, and a sprinkling of white 
pepper. Shake them gently till quito warm, and they aro 
ready. 

Mutton Outlet* and Tomatoes .—Trim from the Outlets all 
superfluous flat, dip them in an egg beaten up, and some 
pepper and salt; then roll them In bread-crumbs, and let 
them rest for a couple of hours. Peel some good-size 
tomatoes; make an Incision around the stalk end, and 
remove all the pips, taking great Care in doing bo to preserve 
the tomatoes Whole. Lay them in a stew-pan with a small 
quantity of good stock, some parsley and basil, mixed fine, 
pepper and salt to taste; let them stew Very gently till 
done. Fry the cutlets a nice color in plenty of butter; 
arrange them in a circle on a dish, and put the tomatoes In 
the centre, with os much of their gravy as is necessary. 

Dormer* ( Gold-Meat Cookery ).—Chop one pound mutton, 
throe ounces beef suet, pepper and salt to taste, four ounces 
boiled rioe, one egg, and bread-crumbs. Mix these ingredi¬ 
ents well together, and roll in sausages; cover them with 
egg and bread-crumbs, and fry in hot dripping to a nice 
brown. Serve in a dish with gravy poured over them, and 
a little in a tureen. 

Vegetables. 

Tapioca and Tomatoe *.—Soak a tableepoonful of tapioca 
In water for a couple of hours, set it to boil, adding a little 
more wratar till quite done to the consistency of porridge. 
Add popper, salt, and a little fresh butter. Cut two 
tomatoes In half, remove pips and watery substance, 
sprinkle writh a little pepper and salt. Fill each half-tomato 
with the tapioca, sprinkle the top with grated Parmesan 
and baked bread crumbs, put them into the oven for 
twenty minutes, and serve. 

Tomatoe* Stewed .—Cut four ripe tomatoes into quarters, 
and remove the pips and watery substance; cut an onion 
into the thinnest possible slices; pat these into a saucepan, 
with a large piece of buttor, and keep shaking the sauce¬ 
pan on the fire until the slices of onion are cooked, but not 
browned; then add the quarters of tomatoes, with pepper 
and salt to taste, and toss the whole on the fire until the 
tomatoes are cooked, which will be in about ten minutes. 

Stewed Cucumber .—Peel and ent a large cucumber into 
six or eight segments lengthwise; immerse for a quarter of 
au hour iu a pint of cold water, in which a teaapoonfal of 
salt has been put; drain, and remove the seeds; put into A 
stewpon, with a cupful of stock, a finely-chopped shalot, 
half a teaspoonfhl of brown sugar, a good sprir kle of white 
pepper, half a tablespoon Ail of vinegar, one ounce butter, 
and half a saltspoonful of salt; simmer for An hour. 

Scalloped Tomatoe *.—Peel fine ripe tomatoes; cut them 
up in small pieces, and put in a pan a layer of bread-crumbs, 
then a layer of tomatoes, with pepper, salt, and some pieces 
of butter; then put another layer of bread-crumbs and 
tomatoes, and so on till the dish is fiill. Spread some 
beaten egg over the top, and set it in the oven and bake It. 

DE88ERT8. 

Yorkshire Curd and Cheesecake *.—To make the curds 
procure some good buttermilk, and keep it a day or two; 
then put a couple of quarts of milk (old is best) into a 
basin In the oven. When it is simmering take it out, and 
ladle some buttermilk l»y separate spoonfiils into it, giving 
it a gentle stir between each spoonful. As soon as the milk 
begins to look like whey be cautious not to add too much 
buttermilk; and when curds appear in the milk, and the 
wbey becomes thin, cease adding the buttermilk. Next tie 
the curds In a strainer or piece of canvas, and hang them 
up to drain for some hours. To make the cheesecakes, a/t fl 
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a capful of cream or good new milk to the curds, a cupful of 
cleaned currants, a cupful of loaf sugar pounded fine, an 
ounce of mixed peel cut up, and a pinch of salt Mix all 
these; then add a couplo of eggs (the yolks and whites 
beaten separately) and a wiueglassful of rum or brandy. 
The curds are then ready. Line patty pans with good puff 
pastry; fill them with the curds, and bake in a quick oven. 

Bread Pudding. —To one pint of milk add three ounces 
pounded sugar and a very little salt, pour it boiling on ono 
half-pound bread-crumbs, add one ounce fresh butter, and 
cover with a plate; let them remain for half an hour or 
more, and then stir to them four well-wbiskcd eggs and a 
flavoring of nutmeg or of lemon-rind, pour into a buttered 
basin, tie a paper and cloth over, and boil for an hour and 
a-quarter. One-half pound currants is generally considered 
an improvement 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Morelia Cherries (Preserved). —Take equal quantities of 
gtigar and cherries, cut off the stalks from the cherries, 
wipe them clean with a soft cloth, and strew over them a 
little finely-powdered sugar; boil the sugar with one pint of 
water to every three pounds of sugar, clarify it with whites 
of eggs, strain it, and then boil it to candy height. The 
next day boil up the cherries with the syrup for five 
minutes, and let them remain in the syrup for four-and- 
twenty hours; strain off the syrup, boil it again to the 
second degree, and pour this over the cherries. The next 
day boil up the sugar to the third degree, dip each cherry 
separately in the syrup, and put them on a sieve in a warm 
place to dry. 

Apple Jelly (Scotch Recipe). —Codling apples afo best for 
the purpose; but auy kind of juicy apples will do. Wipe 
and core the fruit very quickly, so that the color does 
not spoil, leaving on the skin. Cut each apple into eight 
pieces, put them in the preserving pan with sufficient water 
to cover them; simmer them until the pieces are quite soft, 
but take them from the Are before they boil into a mash, 
strain the jnice through a muslin bag; return it to the pan, 
allow fourteen ounces of loaf sugar to every pint of juice, 
boil twenty minutes. If the flavor of lemons is liked, 
allow the juice and thin rind of one lemon to every six 
pounds of apples. 

Rhubarb Jelly. —In answer to “Wild Irish Girl,” wipe, 
peel, and cut up quite small some fresh rhubarb, put it into 
a preserving pan with a very littlo water, and tho thin rind 
of half a' lemon to every pound of fruit Boil until reduced 
to a pulp. Strain the juice, weigh it and allow one pound 
of pounded sugar to every pound of juice. Boil up tho juice, 
add the sugar, boil, skim, and when it jellies on the 
skimmer pour into pots, and tie down when cold. If boiled 
too long it wi .i become like molasses. 

Raspberry Vinegar. —Mash two quarts of raspberries, lot 
them stand in a pan to get sour, strain tho juico through a 
sieve, and to every pint put one pound loaf sugar, and a 
pint of the usual white wine vinegar; let it boil ten 
minutes; skim, and, when cold, bottle. 


FASHIONS FOB JULY. 

Fio. i.—V istting-Press or £cru-Colorkd Foulard, 
STRirrn With Blur, worn over an 6cru-colored silk. The 
under-skirt has two narrow knlfe-plaitings, and is in gathered 
draperies in front; the paniered over dress and deep basque 
are trimmed with blue fringe. The front of tho V-sbaped 
bodice is filled In with ruffles of cripe lisse. White straw hat, 
with white feather and roses. 

Fio. ii.—Visiting-Dress or Wine-Colored Gauzjl The 
bottom is trimmed with a knife-plaited ruffle; and in front, 
where the drapery curves, is another deeper ruffle beneath 


’ the ends of ribbon. The very deep basque is made with 

> slight paniers to correspond with the draping of the skirt, 

\ and like the skirt, Is trimmed with knife-plai tings of Breton 

> lace. Wide “footing,” plaited in this way, would look very 
i well. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with white satin 

( ribbon, hawthorn and red roses. 

Fio. in.—W alking-Press or Dark Blue Figured Bunt¬ 
ing. The round under-skirt has a deep kilt-plaited ruffle. 

> Tho over-dress is of figured bunting, made in princess style, 
j Coarse straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

J Fio. iv.—W alking-Dress or Pongee of the natural color 
^ of the silk. The skirt is trimmed with knife-plai tings and 
\ with bands of pompadour figured foulard. The basque-bodice 
| is trimmed to correspond. It closes at the neck, then opens 

I over a small foulard vest and a lace jabot, and the revere are 
faced with the foulard. The bonnet is of white chip, 
trimmed with pink roses and May green leaves. 

Fio. v.—Vi sin no-Dress or Pale Yellow Surah Silk. 
This, silk is of an exceedingly soft, twilled kind, and very 
cool for summer wear. The skirt is kilt-plaited, terminating 
\ in a wide flounce at the bottom; the over-skirt is laid hi 
j plaited draperies, and the deep plain bodice, as well as the 
| skirt, has draperies of bine twilled foulard silk, striped with 
> Oriental colors, and finished with loops and ends of blue and 
< black faced satin ribbon. A collarette of the Oriental 
| foulard, ornaments the open bodice. Yellow straw hat, 
| trimmed with blue satin ribbon, a feather and pompon, and 
\ a small cluster of buttercups. 

I Fio. vi. and viT. —Front and Back of a Black Grenadine 
' 1Toc8K-DrkS 8. The narrrow ruffle around the bottom is of 
l tho grenadine, with a satin insertion. The gathered front 
| of the skirt, as well the wide ruffle at the side, is also of 
5 satin. The revert on tho skirt are of grenadine, striped with 

! satin. The princess bodice, has the paniers edged with a rich 
jet fringe. Tho satin-striped grenadine forms a vest alone, 
with a shirring of the plain satin coming down to a point at 
] the bottom of the bodice. 

Fio. viii.—'Walking-Dress or White Cambric Muslin, 
with closely plaited flounces of the same material. Polonaise 
and punier trimmed to correspond. Tho front breadth of the 
skirt has inserted bands of embroidered cambric between 
plaitings of muslin. Elbow-sleeves with plaited frill. Knots 
: and streamers of blue satin ribbon. On the shoulders near 
the neck, a pale pink rose. Straw hat, trimmed with a bow 
of Breton lace. 

Fio. ix.—Walking-Dress or Creamt-Whitk French 
Bunting. The back of the skirt is kllt-plaited the whole 
length. The front has also a deep kilt-plaiting, which b 
edged with a band of white foulard, figured with violets. 
The pretty loveure tunic is turned up, and ornamented in the 
same way. The basque-jacket is made of the white 
foulard, figured with violets. Coarse straw hat, trimmed 
with a roll of violet satin and mauve-colored feathers. 

Fio. x.— Black 8ilk Basque, with rolling collar and 
cufls of dark red satin, brocaded with old gold color. 

Other Engravings. —We give, this month, as usual, in 
addition, a largo assortment of the latest novolties. 

The Sicdienne Cape is trimmed with a black lace me ha 
and chenillo and jet fringe, and it has a satin bow, with 
long ends in front. 

The Fichu is made of crSpe Usee, and is trimmed with 
{ white lace, with a large crimson rose in front. A fichu of 
j this kind, made of the very delicate blue or pink gauze which 
{ has appeared this summer, and trimmed with white lace, is 
| very beautiful 

| The bathing dresses are made of flannel or serge, but the 
| flannel will be fbund to be the wannest and softest; they 
i may be of any color that is preferred, but dark blue and 
| white are the- most usual; white has the disadvantage of 
i soiling soon with the dirty seaweed, but looks very pretty 
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when new. If tl^o dress Is of while, colored worsted j 
braids may be employed as a trimming; if of colored j 
material, white braid is most worn. Abroad it is customary j 
to wear short sleeves, in America the long sleeve is preferred. \ 
An oilcloth cap to protect the hair from the water, and a j 
large, strong, coarse straw hat to protect the face from the j 
sun, and long thick stockings or canvas shoes to protect the ? 
feet from tho stones, are all necessary adjuncts. j 

The fird deem is of grenadine, trimmed with satin and a j 
Jet ornament, and the second deem is of silk, cut in turrets, j 
beneath which crips line plaltings appear, and the cuff is of j 
rich Oriental colored embroidery. j 

The black lace cape has a foundation of black silk, on j 
which tho rows of lace are quilled, and is edged with a jet j 
and chenille fringe. These capes are Very popular for out- j 
of-door summer wear. 

The Head-Dresses are of tho newest styles, well adapted to 
the shape of the heads and faces. 

The bonnet is of straw, trimmed with light yellow 
feathers and dark red roses. 

General Remarks. —Nothing decidedly new has appeared ! 
this summer in the stylo of making dresses; the polonaise ; 
gains in favor; though it has never been entirely abandoned, ; 
it is much too becoming to stout figures not to be popular. 
The polonaise always has the appearance of being one ; 
entire dress over an under-dress; but by making a muslin 
under-dress, and putting the plaitings, ruffles, etc., on it : 
only where the under-dress shows under the polonaise, ■ 
much expensive material is saved. 

Stripes, checks and plaids have all had their triumphs, 
and now spots, the old “ polka dots'' large and small have 
come into favor. The spot is in a different shade or else a 
contrasting color with that of the ground-work, and is the 
dze of a pea; hence the French name of poi» stuff, by j 
which it is known. There are also ball figures that suggest I 
the giobe-like shape, because they are shaded in the centre, 
or are brocaded in more than one color. But the pois, or j 
spot patterns, appear especially in three recent fabrics, viz., j 
hunting, tamise cloth, and camel's hair. The buntiug is all ! 
wool, with cream, drab, or gray grounds dotted with olive, 
heliotrope, peacock-blue, garnet, or black. It is forty-eight j 
inches wide. Tamise cloth is of tho same width and similar i 
colors, bnt is heavier than bunting, resembling the old- 
fashioned delaines with smoothly woven surface. Camel's 
hair cashmere of light quality, sleazily twilled, has pale 
bluo ground with olive dots; white camel’s hair lias blue 
spots; olive has darker olive-green; and cream and gray 
grounds are shown. Though used for dresses, this twilled 
fabric is especially suitable for morning wrappers. 

Grenadines with velvet ball spots or else brocaded satin < 
balls are very fashionable. There are also satins do Lyon j 
with ball spots brocaded; these are all black, and with light 
tan, blue, or cream grounds, with the spot brocaded in j 
several colors. The most beautiful grenadines are those \ 


embossed with velvet in arabesque, vermicelli, and palm- > 
leaf patterns of the color of the ground; theee are especially s 
handsome in black, or in cream or heliotrope color. Red is j 
used very much in all comUiiations: red flowers, red j 
feathers, red ribbons for black, white or colored dresses; red \ 
linings to sacqnss; but it must be sparingly used. j 

It is quite impossible to namo, much less describe, all the j 
new summer goods; there are thin soft flannels for the sea¬ 
side and cool days, buntings and summer cashmeres of all j 
qualities, de Wge, b6r£ge, grenadines, foulards, lawns, j 
percale, chintzes, ginghams as bcantifb! as silk, and dozens j 
of varieties of beautiful cotton goods, dotted and sprigged j 
Swiss muslins, batistes, all of the most exquisite patterns and j 
colors. The dress goods were never so beautiful. j 

The beauty of summer dressing is especially its freshness, j 
and cottons are now so exquisite that they rival silk in j 
appearance, and, when they are made up after a good > 
model, they are as attractive as those that cost double. But 


they are not silk, and their destiny is the wash-tub, and 
unless the laundress is mistress of her art, the resemblance 
to the bright fresh toilette when new is entirely gone. They 
are streaked and stiffened with starch, ironed out of shape, 
and make to look glossy, because they have been pressed on 
the right side. 

This could bo redmedied, if a fairly intelligent head 
presided over the wash-tub, and used strained bran water 
instead of soap and starch, and ironed the dress on tho 
wroug sido, and aimed at making the cotton as little stiff 
and as much like new as possible. But instead of this 
solution of the problem, the majority fall back on black 
grenadines and summer silks that will not "show dirt:” 
because they are safe and durable, and can be w orn on a 
majority of occasions. 

As wo have said before, wraps of the mantle and 
dolman shape have replaced the cloee-fitting jacket to a 
great extent for the warm weather; and small round capes 
and fichus, as thoy can be easily put on or laid aside. 

Bonnets are much covered with flowers, or have one large 
flounce on the side, or a tuft of feathers, or sometimes both 
are employed. But anything that is becoming Lb worn. The 
large hate for yonng pcoplo are particularly picturesque, 
trimmed with feathers or with flowers, though many wear 
the sm all round toque ae newer, but not always so becoming.* 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i.—D ress or White Nainsook, for a Little Girl. 
The skirt is an alternate row of embroidery and of nainsook. 
The princess over-dress is trimmed with two rows of wide 
ombroidery, and the large square collar is of the same. 

Fio. n.— Dress or Striped For laid and Dr. Bfoe, for a 
girl of eight or more. The under-dress is of the striped 
foulard, and is bordered with a plaiting of the same. Tho 
open over-dress is of the plain <fe btige , and has a narrow 
knife-plaiting of the same material around tho edge. large 
square collar. 

Fio. ill.— Boy’s Suit of gray striped summer cloth. Gray 
hat. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After mas iff inquiries from our subscribers, ice hare established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit 
Ever^ithing is purchased, with tads and discretion, by experienced 
buyers, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to everything purchased; and the list includes LadiesGentle¬ 
men's, and Children's Wear, Bridal and Infants' Outfits, also, 
articles of every description used m the House, Counting-Room, 
Store, Garden and Coach-House. 

Orders will also be taken for Invitations for Weddings, Parties, 
and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. Ladies wishing 
dresses, by sending hud and waist measure, length of skirt, sic., 
and giving general directions as to material and color, will be 
promptly attended to, with the aim in dew of contributing to the 
wants of the subscribers of * Peterson," or their friends. 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to onr Purchasing Agency have been oppreriaUd by the 
large number who hare been served during tbs short time it has 
been in operation, as they save money, time, and trouble. 

Samples and estimates furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, 
and correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing full particu¬ 
lars, irrfl be sent free to any one writing for them. Address all 
communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JtS“In remitting, get a Pod-Office order, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York; if them cannot be had, however, register 
your tetter. 
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99 and most nco* 
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THE BEST 


TU* Innluble and ■trietly Americas 
Food prepared From the recipe ofone of S. 
Ti Otj’i moat eraloeot pfaikleiaaa. ho 
ImplfcUly retied on aa th# b««t b bow a aub. 
atitnte for aaotker'a milk. Aa a diet for tho 
aped, the tick or rontaleerenU, it la unap- 
proa rhedi Sold by DrenrW* and Orw«n. 
Small Stia. Si Casta. Larya, alx U"m» tho 
quantity. One Dollar. IT WILL KEEP! 

Treatiee oa the Proper Noortmhmeat of 
Infant* FRKK. TUTOR K. XAT6KR * 
rtriOE, 104 to 110 lteado SL.hew York. 


Pnrp, Rich 7^mv>Wn{7.Ej-fraofso/C , l,olrestFrnlta« 

l nequaled in Delicious Purity and Great Strength* 


N*w Gold and Silver Chrmnog lOcts. with nniin* 
Silver or Stamps taken. J. B. Hunted, Naanm, M. Y 


Elegant Now Chrome 
name on, lOe. 


, Sr roll, Stuncjiake Curd*, lOc. 
STEVENS lilt OS., Nortliford, Ct. 


0. A. SPRING. Northford, Cl 


ITACK-8UPPOKTINO SHOULDER-BRACE. 

D Gives tlio figure an erect aud graceful appearance. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Catalogue or Hygienic 
Undergarments to MRS. A. FLETf’HER A 00., 
Mention this Magazine. 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 

^ rv 1‘trfuuitd Cards, b<*t assortment rv<r ojf.rtd 10c. 
OU Agtn. Outfit, 104*. ( OKN. < A l; 1) Co., Nurthfurd, Ct. 


CONSUMPTION 


AH EIE3ANT DUESSINS 


I have a positive remedy for tho above disease: by its 
use in my practice I have cured thousands of cases or the 
worst kind and of long standing. Indeed, so strong i* my 
faith in its eflicacy that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, 
together with ft VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, 
to any sufferer giving their Express or P. O. address. 
DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., Now York. 


IIP LADIES’BOOTS & SHOES 
CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL 


Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, possessing the most valuable 
qualities for beautifying and preserving the skin. It 
8|HtMlily removes Kuubani, Tan, Freckles, Pim. 
pies, Sal low liens. Rloti'hes, etc., leaving the 
skin SOFT and FAIR, nml adds great beauty to tho 
complexion. The pleasantest and mo>t reliable article in 
use for the toilet. Its use cannot be detected on the must 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. Price 60 cents a 
buttle. Beware of imitations. 

CHAMPLIN A CO , Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


k ' Mm CTfa AND not 

WEAR OUT* 

bv Watchmakers. By mail, 80 eta. Circnlr ra 
FREE,.!. 8. BIRCH A CO., 38 Dey St.,N. Y. 


In order to iutn>dueo Musical Horns, 
the largest and hand* *ui eat musical 
monthly issued, we will send two of 
the latest copies, containing 12 chtdce 
Songs and 12 charming Instrumental 
pierce by the boat composers of 
Europe and America. po*t|>aid, A»r 
30c. (or 10 3-ct stamps ) The pieces 
are all handsomely and o Tractly 
printed, and worth 85c. each if pur¬ 
chased separately. G. W. RICH¬ 
ARDSON A CO., 23 Temple Tlace, 
Boston. 


NEW 


The Only Remedy 

That Acta at tho Same Time on 

lie Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 

This combined action qives it wonderful 
power to cure al l disease*. 

Vhy Are We Sick? 


24 PIECES 


4 A Brrap Picture t, 10c.: 100 Transfer lectures, 10c.: 
I I 111 12 S'l or a l KuilfOttid Curds* 10c.; 10 /Vr/nroka 
Aw Mottoes , 10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Fine 6x8 

Chromns f 10c.; 1 Flora I Surjtrise, 10c.; 2 Oil 
Pictures, 0x12,10c.; 2 Reproductions,^x\l, 10c.; 4 Flower 
lMnels, 10c.; 2 Stereo Views, lt*c.: 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10c.; 1 
Lithograph, 12x 16,1 Oc.; 25 birthday ( \irds, lUc. A LL for$1 DO 
postpaid. Stamps taken. J. \V.FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 

a ■ a p* ft y lxpuovp.n iumvt bf.eu i*ai iaue, *5 cik 
M I UL V Make* Ore paiions of a doliffiou* sod sparkling 
I I I II LO Laverags,—wbolcsoms and temperate. Sold tr 
arufrgists, or «ent by mall on receipt of 25 cl*. Addrvw, CUA8. 


I Because we allow these great organs to be. 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu¬ 
mors are therefore forced Into the blood 


|that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidnc: 


Complaints and Diseases, Weak¬ 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring thdrpower to throw off disease. 

WhySuffor Billons pains and aches I 
Why tormented with Pilcs.Constiimtlon ! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys t 
Bliy endure nervous or Kick headachesl 
Why havo sleepless nights I 
I Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qts of Medicine. 
Get U of your Druggist , he frill order it 
for you. Price. $1.00. 
WELLS/BICmDCQtf A W., Proprietors, 

I I (Will tend po*t paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


World's ONLY Jfani(/ac/urero/ 


WHEELCHAIRS 


Exclusively.— ALL Styles and Sfzea for J 

Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propulsion by nso of hands only, in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
rune of movement uuraualed. Pat< ntoo v£/ 

and Maker of tho “Rolling Chairs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For Illustrated Catalogue 
Mod r! UBPs and mention 1** tendon’s Mugazino. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


S uperfluous hair. Madame Wamhoid’s s\^ir c 

perm&ncutly removes superfluous hair without injuring 
I bo skin. Send for circular. MADAME WAMBOLD, 34 


Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ftlLLOTTS 

** steel'" pens. 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 

The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles* 

Sold throughout the World* 
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[See the Story, “ Olive'* Invert."] 
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In the shade of the breezy pines I lie, 

On a knoll by a broad, deep bay, 

While the mountains loom in the distant sky, 
Or swim in a mirage away. 

And I hear the ripples, that lap the strand, 
With a murmur slumberous and slow; 

And I feel the wind, like a soft, cool hand, 
That is laid on a fevered brow. 

What visions of beauty from o'er the deep, 
Come up to me, under the trees! 

Of Isles of the Blest, that afar off sleep 
Embowered in emerald seas. 


With their reefs of coral, and sea-shells rare, 
With their meadows of spice and balm. 

Their forests of orange, their fountains fair. 

And their groves of the stately palm. 

Of the tall, slim girls, with the dark eyes bright, 
And the grace of their movements slow; 

And their tresses dusk as the depths of night, 
And their cheeks with the creamy glow. 

And they sport, at noon, by a crystal pool. 

That bubbles from silvery sand; 

And the fairest offers the nectar cool, 

In the rosy cup of her hand. 



Then the moon shines out, and the nights go by, 
In the frenzy sweet of the dance. 

Oh ! the lithe, lithe forms—like the wild deer shy 
They are off, with a smile and glance! 

How they come and go; how they swing and sway. 

How they wind in the mazes fleet. 

And their round arms gleam, as they whirl away. 
With the twinkle of snow-white feet. 


It is said no eye of mortal has seen 
Those Fortunate Isles of the Blest. 

They’re only a glamour!—the glow and sheen 
Of the sunsets, low in the West. 

Vet they lie out there—it is not a dream— 
l can hear the drone of their seas. 

And their magic summits—I see them gleam. 
As I doze here under the trees! 
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FINGER-RINGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BY HELEN J. THORNTON. 



jRlNGS for the fingers, are 
alluded to in the earliest 
literatures of all peoples. 
They have been found in 
the catacombs of Egypt; 
they have been dug up in 
Assyria and Phoenicia; 
Cesnola exhumed them at Cyprus; they abound 
in the tombs of the Etruscans; the fields of Italy 
are full of old Roman rings, that the plough contin¬ 
ually turns up. Even among the most savage tribes 
finger-rings have been discovered. The museums 
of Europe are full of rings of the remotest antiquity. 
A very curious Roman ring of the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian is given as our initial letter. 




cut in cornelian, or sard, on a flat surface, while 
the other side was made to resemble the back of 
a beetle, an insect held sacred by this ancient 
people. A hole was drilled through the stone, 
longitudinally, through which an axis was run, 
on which the scarab revolved. When worn on 
the finger, the beetle-side was turned outward, 
but when the ring was to be used as a signet, it 
^ was taken off 1 , and the impression made with the 
flat surface. A very ancient ring of this kind 


Some of the very earliest rings were the be¬ 
trothal and marriage rings of the ancient Hebrews. 
Many of these survive that arej probably, as old 
as the time of Solomon. Patterns of these ven¬ 
erable rings have been preserved, from which 
modern copies are made, that are still freely used 
among the Hebrews. See above, and on next 
column. 

The Egyptians had a great variety of finger- 
rings. Some were in the form of snakes, some 
were fixed seal-rings, and some revolved on a 
pivot, as in the case, generally, of the scarab 
rings. In these rings, the device was usually 




has come down to us, on which is engraved the 
title of Thothraes III., “ the Sun-Placer of Creation, 
the type of Amon.” We insert an engraving of 
the device here. Other rings have the portraits 
of kings or queens cut on them, as in an intaglio, 
in dark sard, of Ptolemy V., that belongs to the 
Graeco-Egyptian period, and which we copy. 
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FINGER-RINGS* ANCIENT A N 1) MODERN. 

But the larger proportion are devoted to sacred ■ them in the world. As many of the scarabs are 
subjects. A very curious Egyptian intaglio is j cut in sard, a stone not found in Italy, in fast 

not found west of Persia, we have proof, in this 
incidental way, of the extensive commerce carried 
on by that ancient people. 

The Romans indulged in the use of rings to an 
absurdity. Martial, the poet, tells of a Roman 
beau, who wore, daily, sixty rings. The Empress 
Domitian spent three hundred thousand dollars 
on a single ring. The wearing of rings was, in 
many cases, an emblem of rank. It was the dis- 

one in garnet, representing the sacred hawk, an j tin S uiahin 8 mark of lhe orJer - In 

engraving of which we annex. P lace *> where batl, “ were fou * bt ’ duri “* 

‘ the Roman period, the rings of Roman knights 

have been ploughed up by hundreds. As a rule, 
the intaglios, executed during the Roman period, 
are inferior to the Greek. A very curious Roman 
ring, which we copy here, represents a mask. 


The fin^o^di^gs found in Cyprus, by Cesnola, j 
are of f^fjjjM^^Datterns. types recall | 

Grecian, Edteseml «hd Roman ^ rings by turn, j It is out in onyx, and is hollowed out to contain 
As a rule, they belong to a comparatively rude j poison, like the rings in the middle ages, to which 
civilisation, and when they contain intaglios, f we shall presently refer. The early Christians 
show traces of Assyrian, and Phoenician feeling, j seem to have worn intaglio rings, for an intaglio 
As in the case of Egyptian rings, the gold-work survives, cut in red jasper, with a female martyr 
is usually plain, when the intaglio is artistic, kneeling, while the executioner stands behind, 
Among all these ancient peoples, jewels were i with uplifted sword. 

used, as they are now, in finger-rings. The In remote Ireland, when all the rest of northern 
jewels, however, have, in most cases, been lost. Europe was suffering from the devastation of the 
The Greeks excelled all others in the beauty of \ Scandinavian Vikings, the native goldsmiths 
their intaglios. One, cut in black jasper, repre- > carried their art to a high degree of perfection, 
senting Medusa, but cracked across, has come and diadems, necklaces, and especially finger- 
down to us, of which we give an illustration. rings of good workmanship, are, to this day, dug 

up from the bogs. 

Sometimes they were set with jewels, but never 
had intaglios, or cameos. The Anglo-Saxons, 


The ancient Etruscans, the predecessors of the > 

Romans in Italy, were very curious in rings. J 
They used scarabs, frequently, as signet-rings, : 
in the same manner as the Egyptians. Some of j rude as their civilisation was, seem to have had 
these rings are of great value. The Vatican j considerable skill in making rings. Two very 
Museum has, perhaps, the finest collection of > remarkable ones of that period survive. One 
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belonged to Ethel wolf, (A. D. 887-857,) and the l 
father of Alfred the Great. The other appears, 
from the inscription, to have been the property > 
of one Ella. It is characterized by a rich chain- j 
work ornamentation, that Suggests Etruscan J 
methods degenerated. We give them here. 



Rings were used, from time immemorial, as 
signs of investiture. Lands very frequently, in 
the middle ages, passed in this way. In ecclesi¬ 



astical affairs, rings have always been employed 
thus. We engrave two rings such as worn by 
Popes. 


mnrriage, among Christians, however, did not 
come into use until the ninth century. The plain 
gold ring, thus used, is a lineal descendant from 
those early times, the fhshion never having 
changed since the Anglo-Saxon days. 

As to fancies in rings, there is no end to them. 
Tastes in this respect differ as much as complex¬ 
ions, nationalities, or the color of one’s eyes. 
Some ladies like rings excessively severe in style, 
others prefer them quite elaborate. A few years 
ago, it was considered rather vulgar for a gentle¬ 
man to wear anything but a signet-ring, but now, 
at least in London, what are called “swells” go 
about with almost as many rings aa the lady in 
the nursery rhyme. The highest-bred women, 
however, still prefer a large, solitaire diamond, 
for a -finger ring, to any combination of smaller 
diamonds, or other jewels. Sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, and gems of lesser worth, make beautiful 
rings, if sei with taste. Of bourse, no goldsmith’s 
work, no matter how valuable, can ever make a 
mere gold ring rival one adorned with precious 
stones, or better still with rare intaglios. 




Some of the most fascinating rings to look at, 
though the fascination is one of horror, are the 
famous poison rings of the middle ages. These 
rings were in use chiefly at the courts of Italy, 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. They were so constructed that the poison 
they contained could be injected into a wine-cup. 
Sometimes, however, a secret spring gave the 
death-blow to the wearer. We engrave, above, 
two illustrations of these Italian poison-rings. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the story 
of the Devereaux ring, which Queen Elizabeth 



The bestowal of the ring, in marriage, is 
another example in point. The primitive Romans 
used a ring of iron for this ceremony. In the j 
English Book of Common Prayer, the words, 

“with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” j is said to have given to the Earl of Essex, telling 
accompany the putting the ring on the bride’s | him, if ever he was in sore strait, to send it to 
finger. Something of the superstition, which j her. The legend says, that, when he was con- 
still clings to the preservation of the marriage j demned to death, he did send it, but by a 
ring, had its origin, in this source. The ring in 1 traitorous hand, that never delivered it, and so 
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he died on the scaffold. This ring is believed to 
be the one now in the possession of the Rev. 
Lord John Thynne, in England. It is of gold, 
ornamented with blue enamel, and on the face is 
set a cameo, cut in sardonyx, representing Queen 
Elizabeth in a high ruff. 
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Another ring, interesting to the lover of 
romance, and not less to the historical student, is 
the gold signet-ring of Mary, Queen of Soots, 
preserved in the British Museum. On the face 
is engraved the royal arms and supporters of the 
kingdom of Scotland, with the motto “ In defens,” 
and her own initials. In the inner side of the 
seal, a crowned monogram is engraved, formed of 
the letters M. and A. (for Mary and Albany), 
referring to the title of Lord Darnley as Duke of 
Albany. Equally curious is the ring of Henry, 
Lord Darnley, now in the South Kensington 
Museum. On the bezel it bears the two initials 
M. and H., united by a lover’s knot. In the 
hoop is the name engraved, “ Henri L. Darnley,” 
ana the year of the marriage, 1666. 

There are two very remarkable rings, one of 
which iB in Paris, and the other in Germany, 


which are supposed to be the two wedding rings 
interchanged between Martin Luther and his 
wife. We engrave them above. 

A ring was found, at Stratford-on-Avon, near 




the churchyard, some seventy years ago, which 
is believed to have belonged to Shakespeare, 
for it has on it the initials of his name, and it is 
of the workmanship of his time, and such as a 
man of his station would wear. This ring is now 
in the Shakespeare Museum at Stratford. 


A LITTLE LOVE SONG. 


IT MRS. A. W. PKNJtBY. 


Tom arms for me, your heart for mine; 

I’ll ask no other home through life. 
Yonr love for me, your name for mine; 
111 yield all else to be your wife. 

Your arms for me, your heart for mine, 
I wish no richer shrine in life. 

Your eyes on me, your care for mine, 

I ask no higher plane than—wife. 

Your voice to me. your hand on mine, 

I oare not for the praise of worlds. 
Your oafs far me, your lipe to mine, 

I care not for the gems of worlds. 

With you to live, for you to toll, 

I ask no lighter task in life. 


My Hfo for yours Td gladly spoil. 

And count it blest, were I your wrfte. 

Your aims for me, your path by mine, 

I ask no Paradise’ sweet breath. 

Your faith undimmed, your love still mine. 
Is all the crown I ask at death. 

Your arms for me, your heart for mine, 

I wish no other place In life. 

Your tears for me—e’en Death’s sharp wine 
Would sweeter be, mourned as your wife. 

Your life with me, yonr grove by mine. 

I ask no richer grant from Time. 

Your mansion fair to reach round mine. 
And I shAll know 'tis Heaven’s clime. 
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OLIVE’S LOVERS. 


BY MAROABET 

As Olive Mosely slowly paced the broad j 
gravel*walk in the old garden, that June j 
morning, she thought herself one of the most j 
unhappy and ill-treated of young girls. The J 
rose-trees displayed their treasures of crimson, 
white, and gold, to no purpose. She only saw > 
them through a mist of tears; for aunt Ann had j 
refused to allow her to visit her dearest friend, ' 
Amy Russell. 

Amy's home was in Surrey. Olive had so 
enjoyed the visit she made there a year before; 
and Amy had written such glowing accounts of 
the pleasant days they would spend together; > 
and Mrs. Russell's note to Miss Mosely, asking 
for the pleasure of Miss Olive’s company for a 
few weeks, was so cordial, and—oh, dear l how 
unkind aunt Ann was; and Olive wiped two 
great tears hway from her smooth dark cheeks 

Aunt Ann, otherwise known as Miss Mosely, 
of Mosely House, Weyford, the oause of all this 
unhappiness, sat, erect and stately, at one of the 
upper windows of the old, rambling, red^brick 
house, and looked (with not the sweetest possible 
expression,) at the young girl who was indulging j 
in such improper thoughts. j 

Miss Mosely was an old maid; a tall, thin ] 
figure surmounted by a long thin face with high j 
cheek-bones, and deep gray eyes that possessed 
the faculty of seeing to an almost unlimited j 
extent. The band of glossy flaxen hair above \ 
her wrinkled forehead was always nearly covered 
with caps, that were fearfully and wonderfully 
made, if not becoming to the same extent. 

The girl who called her aunt, was, in reality, no 
nearer relation than a cousin’s daughter. There \ 
had been a time—how many years before, is of no ? 
consequence—when Miss Mosely had been young j 
and fair, and in those days, * 4 long since gone j 
by,” she had loved her oousin, Everard Mosely, \ 
as much as> it was in her nature to love. But > 
they had quarrelled soon after the engagement > 
was made public; and the marriage had beeti \ 
indefinitely postponed. Each pursued a different j 
path after that; and late in life, Mr. Mosely, \ 
while wandering on the Continent, fell in love j 
with, and married, a young German girl. The j 
union had been anything but blissful; but the 
two children who were bora to the unhappy \ 
eouple were left orphans, when the youngest, ; 
little Olive, was only three years of age. > 

Vol. LXXVIII.—8. 


SUTHERLAND. 

Then Miss Mosely had taken the children to 
her home, and had tried to do her duty by 
them. The old lady never much liked Olive. 
She would not have owned, even to herself, that 
Olive’s resemblance to her mother, had aught to 
do with this want of affection; but to-day, as 
she watched the slight figure disappear among 
the shrubs and trees in the old garden, she 
could not help thinking how like she was to the 
beautiful girl, who had once held entire possession 
of Everard Mosely’s heart. 

Olive was always a trial to her aunt, and 
when, at the Age of eighteen, she left 44 Madam 
Borley’s Select School for Young Ladies,” of 
course, she had selected a dearest friend and 
confidante, and, equally, of course, Miss Mosely 
did not approve of the selection. 

She had gone to Madam Borley herself to 
inquire as to the antecedents of the young Amy 
Russell, whom Olive had taken such a fancy to, 
and Madam Borley had sat very upright, and 
had looked uncommonly stately, as she informed 
Miss Mosely, that Miss Russell was a lady, and 
assured her that none but gentlemen's daughters 
were ever admitted to her establishment, or ever 
could be. 

Miss Mosely had to be satisfied with this, and 
Olive had accompanied her friend to Surrey— 
and what had been the end of it f 

The old lady thought wrathfully of the letter 
she had received, soon after Olive returned 
home, from a person of whose existence, she 
had not, till then, been aware, a Mr. Edward 
Russell. Such an absurd letter too, the old 
lady considered it—asking to be allowed to 
correspond with Olive, during his absench in 
India, telling of his iove for the beautiful girl, 
and his hope that soon he would be in a position 
to return, and claim her for his bride. 

Miss Mosely’s reply to this letter had, at least, 
one merit—it was concise. The language was 
well and carefully chosen, and left nothing to be 
hoped for. 

That was the last she had beard from Mr. 
Edward Russell. Of course, he was in India 
now; in foot, Mrs. Russell mentioned, in her note 
of invitation, that she and Amy were very lonely, 
and missed the only son and brother so much. 

This did not make any difference, holrever; 
Miss Mosely wished the intimacy between Olivo 
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and Amy entirely broken off. 44 How do I know ^ 
what messages he sends the girl through Amy?” ' 
she thought, suspiciously. \ 

Finding that Olive did not return to the house, \ 
Miss Mosely decided on walking in the gardens. > 
At the foot of the lower garden, she found a very \ 
disconsolate figure, curled up on the garden-seat, \ 
under the huge elms. j 

44 What are you doing here, Olive?” j 

The girl looked up with an expression, that, j 
in the days of her childhood, had sometimes > 
been seen, when unusually harsh measures had \ 
been taken with her, and answered: j 

44 Nothing.” \ 

44 Have you practised this morning?” \ 

44 No.” | 

44 Have you attended to the charitable work, ; 
I spoke to you about ?” I 

“No.” \ 

44 Have you written, declining Amy Russell’s $ 
invitation?” j 

“No.” 

This last, a very pitiful, little 44 no;” and, after \ 
a pause, in a choking voice: “0, aunt Ann, \ 
mayn’t I go to Mrs. Russell’s?” i 

Miss Mosely adjusted her head-dress solemnly, \ 
and replied, severely : j 

44 Olive. We had a conversation on the subject j 
of your visit to Surrey, this morning, if 1 am not j 
mistaken, and the matter was settled.” j 

Olive knew that it would be useless to say 
anything more, and so she walked back to the \ 
house, and up the stately stone steps, with an j 
intense hatred of the place, and everything con- } 
uected with it. 

She went into the drawing-room quietly enough, 
however, and practiced for some time; then out 
out the four linen blouses. Miss Mosely had pro- 
vided for four poverty-stricken little urchins in a < 
bock street ; then sat down to write to Amy j 
Russell. This was no easy task ; she could give j 
no reason for her aunt’s refusal—she did not 
knov[ what to say. Finally, she put the letter by 
till the afternoon, and went down to luncheon. 

Miss Mosely did not refer to the events of the 
morning; but, with a little more than her usual 
flurry and excitement, when luncheon was over, 
handed the young girl a letter to read* 

Olive took it, wonderingly. 

It was addressed to Miss Mosely, a short note, 
signed Henry Atherton, asking that lady’s per¬ 
mission to woo, and, if possible, win her niece, 
Miss Olive Mosely, to be the writer’s wife. 

The girl’s clear face, flushed to a bright rose 
color, as she read the letter through, and gave it 
back to her aunt. 

The old lady deposited it in her pocket, adjusted 


her*cap, turned round the heavy rings on 
slender hands, so that the light flashed and 
gleamed from the glowing rubies, and the one 
great diamond she always wore, and then asked: 

44 Have you anything to say, Olive?” 

44 1 do not like Mr. Atherton.” 

44 Not like Mr. Atherton ?” The old lady sat 
very erect in the indignation she felt at such an 
answer to her question 44 It will be in every 
respect a very suitable match for you. He is of 
the proper age—his position is good—he is owner 
of a beautiful place—what more could you wish 
for?” 

Olive did not speak, so the elder lady continued: 

44 1 answered bis note, giving him the permission 
he asks for, and when he comes to see you, I shall 
expect you to receive him iu a becoming manner.” 

Olive still said nothing, but turned to leave the 
room. 

“Olive.” 

The girl paused. 

44 You understand what I have just said, do 
you not?” 

“Yes.” 

Then Olive went, and Mias Mosely leaned back 
in her chair, Baying to herself: 44 1 suppose she 
is thinking of that sentimental young Russell, 
with his fine promises, etc. Gone to India to 
seek his fortune too ; probably, he has got a beg¬ 
garly clerkship in some government office there. 
Nice prospect t hat would be for a girl brought np 
as Olive has been.” 

The old lady paused, nodded her head, and 
added: 44 She shall marry Henry Atherton.” 

When Olive reached her own room, she began 
to cry—not as girls usually do, a mere shower of 
sparkling teardrops. On the contrary, deep, 
heavy sobs shook her slight frame, and made 
every quivering breath she drew, more and more 
agonizing to her. She was not crying about 
Henry Atherton ; oh! no; but memory brought 
before her, a fair, blondo-haired man, whose 
frank, blue eyes had looked fondly into hen, 
while he told the old, sweet story, that men have 
told, and maidens listened to, since the days of 
£ the creation. The whole soene came back to her 
—the smooth stretch of lawn, with the flower¬ 
beds of quaint design, in which were gleaming 
lilies, fair clusters of hydrangea, and sweet old- 
fashioned carnations—the broad belt of shrubbery, 
under which they stood—and the glorious moon¬ 
light, flooding house, lawn, and garden in one 

> brilliant glow of loveliness. 

) Again, she felt the pressure of the strong am 

> around her waiBt; again, she heard the true 
\ manly voice telling her that it might be years 
\ before he could call her wife, for bis mother 
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and Amy were dependent upon him; but that < dent niece, or eoutin, or whatever she wae—this 
life should hold no other hope for him, and no J slight dark-eyed girl—refuse Atm/ It ie no 
word of lore should pass his lips, till they were \ wonder, that, for a few minutes, Mr. Atherton 
again pressed to hers. \ sat, speechless with astonishment. 

Then the one letter she bad received, after \ Then he requested Miss Olive's reasons, and 
Miss Mosely’s kind and gentle epistle had \ Miss Olive had none to give—no, she did not 
reached the young man, who was so soon to l wish to reconsider the matter—and, at length, 
leave home and friends behind him—a letter < the mortified suitor bowed himself out of the 
that explained why he could not write to her, < young lady’s presence and retired, 
during his absence, reiterated the promises made j Miss Mosely was in a state of unwonted 
at parting, and begged her to be true and patient, ( excitement that evening. She had dressed in 
and not to tightly throw away the strong man’s : her stiffest silk, and the most wonderful of her 
love she had won. The girl’s sobs hushed them- j wonderful caps had been placed on her flaxen 
selves here. True? Yes, she would be true to j front. A tittle before six o’clock, she entered 
him in spite of aunt Ann and Mr. Henry \ the drawing-room, in all the pomp of rustling 
Atherton. Patient? Yes, she would try to be j attire, flowing lace, and fluttering ribbons, 
patient, but it was very hard, if she could j The room was empty. 

have a letter once in a while, the weary waiting \ Could Mr. Atherton and Olive be walking in 
would not seem quite so wearisome. j the garden ? She waited a few minutes, then 

She was roused from the long reverie that 5 rang the bell to inquire for Mis# Olive. The 
followed the passionate fit of weeping, by a maid returned in a short time, 
servant knocking at the door. “ A gentleman to “ Miss Olive was in her own room, but would 
see Miss Olive Mosely." Olive took the bit of be down directly.” 

pasteboard, read the name, and flnng it oon- And directly Olive came, it must be confessed 
temptuously from her. with some inward misgivings, but outwardly, as 

Then she twisted afresh the great coil of calm and self-possessed as ever, 
gold brown hair, and looking in the mirror,^ “ Where is Mr. Atherton?" 
saw the face of a sorrowful, nineteen-year-old “ Mr. Atherton left hero more than an hour 
girl, with low, broad forehead, and smooth, ago," answered Olive,* quietly, 
blooming cheeks; the great eyes flashing out Miss Mosely looked at the girl, long and , 
defiantly, and the sweet red lips very firmly > critically. 

compressed. j “Olive Mosely, did you reftise Henry 

Then she went down to the drawing-room. J Atherton ?" 

Mr. Atherton awaited her there. He was a j “I did.” 
man, over whose head a good many summers i The old lady sat dumb—then: 
had passed, and this was the third time that j “You refused him—one of the best matches 
“ Love had had him in his net,” at least, it was j in WeyfordT" 

the third time he had been compelled to seek a > The cap ribbons fluttered vehemently: thu 
wife, for Providence had removed the first Mrs. j hands locked and unlocked themselves, ab Olive 
Atherton, some years, and the second Mrs. \ had seen them do before, when her aunt was 
Atherton, some months, before. He was rather \ under the influence of strong excitement, 
below the medium height, a thin spare face, with \ Olive said nothing. In the hush that preceded 
high, white forehead, and carefully brushed j the storm, a servant threw open the door and 
sandy hair. The bushy eye-brows ovdrhung < announced: 
faded blue eyes, that in their day, might have l “ Dinner.” 

flashed and glowed, as did those of Edward \ Why repeat the conversation that took place 
Russell, trhfen he took his last “Good-bye” from j when dinner was over? A conversation that 
Olive Mosflty. Of this, however, Olive had \ was principally sustained by the elder lady, who 
grave doubts. j heaped upon the orphan gnl the benefits dene to 

He had a becoming sense of his own impor- \ her, and the ingratitude shown to the giver of 
tance; and his just and righteous pride in $ those benefits. Certain sarcastic allusions were 
himself and his position, received a severe \ mado also to the lover who wae not able to marry 
shook, when Olive, in low but distinct words, < her, who, itt all probability had, by this time, 
thanked him for the honor done her, and < forgotten her. 

declined his proposal. j Olive bore all as quietly as she could; but from 

Did he bear aright? Had not his small, j that time, her homo at Mosely House was less 
thin ears deceived him ? Miss Mosely'a depen- < happy than U had been before. 
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Her aunt evinced her displeasure in a thousand ; 
little ways, known only to those who have lived 
under the benign influence of some sweet woman, j 
who has been mortally offended. It seemed, j 
sometimes, as if she could bear it no longer; but j 
she had something to hope for—something to look j 
forward to-r-that was, Edward Russell's return to 
England. j 

Each day, that passed so wearily by, lessened j 
the duration of his absence* She never heard > 
from him; but none the less did she feel sure j 
that he was faithful to her. In the occasional | 
letters she bad from Amy, the loved brother’s j 
name was usually mentioned, and that was alL 
Still another year rolled round, and the great j 
gardens of Mosely House were again lit up with 
a summer glow of warmth and color. i 

One afternoon, a letter was brought to Olive, S 
from Amy Russell. The girl opened it with the > 
nervous expectancy she always felt when Amy’s > 
letters were received. 

After reading a few lines, this is what met her 
astonished gaze: f 

“ Mamma and I are rejoicing over the news } 
just reoeived from Edward. He has been very > 
successful in business, and is coming home, Not j 
only that, but, would you believe it?—is going to 
bring a wife with him. Just fancy my having a j 
sister! He does not give us a description of the 
lady, but says he hopes we will be pleased with 
his choice.” j 

Olive did not faint nor cry out, but sot white j 
and still, with the letter tightly crushed in her > 
small hands. j 

Edward Russell married! It oould not be. 
Why! the scene in the old garden in Surrey was | 
as fresh and as vivid as if it had only happened j 
yesterday. j 

She read the letter through again. Then she j 

went to her little writing-desk, and from the j 

innermost compartment, took out the one letter, j 
that had so many tiroes comforted her in her j 
trouble and loneliness, and read that through, > 
As she did so, a great wave of anger swept over j 
her. | 

What right had he to pen such words ? What 
right to ask her to wait patiently for him ? Had j 
she not done it, fully, and willingly ? And 
this was the end. I’.j had found a fairer face 
and loved it. lie was going to bring his wife j 
home. She wondered if they would wander about 
the paths, and breathe the sweet breath of the > 
lilies and carnations in the quaint old garden. j 
How could she bear it ? j 

Dry-eyed and tearless, she paoed her room 
with quick, nervous steps, shivering in the 
warmth of the July day. What had she done j 


more than others that she should suffer so terribly ? 
She looked back upon her unhappy childhood— 
then, the years of her girlhood, for the most part 
passed at Bchool—t^e handsome, careless brother, 
who was brother to her in name only—the 
sincere friendship she had felt for Amy Russell— 
the happy visit at Amy's home— 

The dinner-belL interrupted her here, and she 
went down, after as little delay as possible, to 
hear her aunt’s high-pitched, querulous tones 
finding fault with her for being so late, and com¬ 
plaining of her brother Everard, because he had 
not written to her for more than three weeks. 

Then the same round of duties went on from 
day to day. Only, Olive no longer had a letter, 
which she had been wont to read very often, to 
refer to nov^. A few light ashes, borne away on 
the summer’s breeze, was the end, of the undying 
love and faith that the letter typified. 

When the mellow August days had come, Miss 
Mosely went, one afternoon, to see an old friend 
who was ill; and during her absence, Olive whiled 
away the quiet hours, playing sad, dreamy melo¬ 
dies in the greats cool drawing-room. 

The words of an old song, beginning: 

“ I one® had gold and »ilv*r— 

I thought them without end; 

I ouce had gold and rilver— 

I thought I had a friend— w 

kept sounding in her ears, and finally she left 
the piano, and began looking over the great 
pile of music ou the old rack, to try and find 
the song. 

While she was so doing, the door opened, and 
a gentleman was shown in. Olive rose and 
faced the stranger, and for a moment they looked 
at each other. 

In spite of the bronzed complexion and the 
heavy beard, Olive recognized him. And Mr. 
Russell—he saw the slight figure, the beautiful 
eyes, the gold brown hair, the sweet red lips. 
He came forward with outstretched hands. 

«* Olive ?” 

It was the same voice that had bidden so 
sorrowful an adieu to her, only now there was a 
glad, triumphant ring in it. What did it mean ? 

She did not speak, but she trembled so 
excessively, that she was obliged to put out one 
hand, and rest it on the piano. 

“Olive, have you no word for me? Am I 
forgotten?” 

“ Why are you here?” she gasped. 

Mr. Russell looked surprised. 

“ Have you forgotten what you promised me 
before I went away, Olive?” 

“I have forgotten nothing, but you—you— 
where is your wife?” 
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44 My wife! I do not understand you, Olive.” 

44 Amy wrote me that you were married—that 
you were going to bring a wife home with you, 
at least, and I—I—” she broke off with a sob. 

44 There must be some mistake. I wrote that; 
1 was coming home, that 1 was now in a position I 
to marry, and they must prepare a welcome for 1 
the young bride, that, Qod willing, I should soon 
bring to them. 1 never dreamed that they 
would think of my marrying out there. I never 
thought of marrying any one but you.” 

Olive looked at him, earnestly; the grave, 
tender eyes were watching her closely. With 
a sudden, impulsive movement, she put out her 
hands. They were quickly clasped, and she was 
drawn to the shelter of loving arms—poor, 
weary Olive—and fond kisses were pressed on 
her pale face. 

Who can describe the happiness of such a 
meeting? All the sorrow, care, and trouble of 
the past was forgotten: all that the future might 
have in store was not thought of. They were 
together. 

After a long time, Olive showed her lover his 
sister’s letter. 

44 1 am so sorry, darling,” he said. 44 1 
intended as soon as I reached England, to come 
to you, and make arrangements for our marriage; 
then go home to Surrey for a few days, till you 
were ready to be my wife—” 

44 Haven’t you been home yet?” asked Olive, 
shyly. 


44 Of course not. Who so near and dear to me 
as my promised wife?” 

44 Oh, Mr. Russell! aunt Ann has come,” cried 
Olive, at the sound of footsteps, and she started 
away from her lover’s side. 

That gentleman drew himself up proudly, and 
prepared for an introduction to his enemy, Miss 
Mosely. 

Olive never knew how she went through the 
prescribed form. She heard her aunt’s clear, 
shrill voice enquire: 

44 Mr. Edward Russell, of Woking?” and she 
heard her lover acknowledge his indentity, and 
recall to the lady’s mind, the letter he had written 
to her, more than two years before, asking to be 
allowed to correspond with Mies Olive Mosely. 

Olive left the room at this point, and for an 
hour afterwards, a resolute woman, and an 
equally resolute man, discussed the question of 
Olive Mosely’s marriage. 

How it was decided, may be inferred from the 
fact, that, a little later, Mr. Russell and Olive 
walked down the shaded path of the old garden, 
and through the tdngled shrubbery, till, at 
length, they stood beside the tiny, rippling 
river. Then, Mr. Russell quoted from his 
favorite poem: 

44 Joy after grief is more complete,” 
and as he bent down, and kissed the sweet lips 
of the girl beside him, he finished the stanza: 

44 And kisses never fall so sweet 
As when long-parted lovers meet 1 * 


THE CONFESSION. 
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Ton came by the ford 
That day 

To drink from the gourd % 

That lay on the stone at the spring, 

And along with the birds my hasn't took wing, 
As you did come by the way. 

And the flush that glows 
On the cheek of the roee 
When the amorous sun is near, 

So red, 

On mine with the lily strove, 

When scarce yon thought I'd hear, 

44 ’Tis as sweet as a draught of love,' 4 
Tou said. 

The bloom of the peach 
Was mine, 

My blood was the rich 
Bed wine of an exquisite pain 
Love with his dimpled hand amain 

Had crushed from a maiden’s heart, 

And my soul it laughed 


In the crystal draught 
You took from my hand unawares, 

And glad , 

It leaped as when lovers meet 
After the lapse of years, 

For, 44 1 never have known so sweet,” 

Tou said. 

I, was but a girl 
Till then, 

My brain was a whirl 
Of vain desires and vague unrest. 

But the wheel of the Fates at Love’s behest 
Spun round with a sudden twirl, 

And the maid at morn, 

Ere noon, was horn 
To the kingdom of womanhood. 

And blest 

And fretted by love’s delay, 

I sigh as Sappho would 
44 Oh, day of days! oh, wedding day 1 
Make haste.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ Loon,” I Baid, suddenly. “ Isn’t that a fog 
coming up? There—by the water-course. You 
can see it, like a thin smoke, low down, among 
the trees. If it should drift this way, it may 
save us. Screened by it, we may dodge tho 
devils, after all.” 

Every person, familiar with mountain regions, 
knows how suddenly a fog will sometimes make 
its appearance, especially after a sultry day, 
when a cold breeze sets in towards sunset. Such 
a mist now began to rise from the low, wet 
grounds, by the river, and from the river itself, 
and to creep rapidly across the plain, in our 
direction. It did not rise more than fifteen, or 
twenty feet above the ground : but it was quite 
impervious; and looked like a vast, snow- 
white fleece. Very soon, it had hidden the 
band of Camanches nearest to the river. A few 
moments more, and it enveloped us. Its cool, 
moist touch was inconceivably grateful, after 
the heat of the day and the passion of the late 
combat. 

“ Now is our time,” said Jack. 44 You have a 
pocket-compass, captain. Take our bearings, 
and let us be off.” 

“Shall we head directly for the liver?” 

“By no means. The Camanches will think 
that we’ll seek the timber there, and will make 
for it, so as to intercept us. Better for us to go 
straight ahead, for the next three miles, trusting 
that the fog will hold.” 

“It will hold,” I said, confidently. “This 
cold wind will keep on condensing the moisture, 
in the atmosphere, more and more, so that the 
fog will grow thicker and spread wider. If we 
were on the mountains yonder, we should see, 
before half an hour, the whole plain submerged 
m it as in a sea.” 

44 In that case, we are safe," replied Jack. 
“ I know nothing about the science of the thing, 
but I never saw a fog come up, in this way, that 
di.ln’t hold on. Now.” 

With the word, we were off. Our horses 
seemed to catch new vigor from the fog, which 
acted on them like a plunge into a cool river; 
they stretched out their necks, and with wide- 
distended nostrils, rushed forward, the thud, 
thud their hoofs keeping time like a maestro’s 
v 114) 


k baton, and the miles slipping away behind ns 
| like water running through a mill-race. 
i “ I have been counting the strides,” 1 said, 
\ after awhile. 44 1 know, almost to an inch, 
\ what Whirlwind’s iB, when he goes at this gait; 
\ and you have kept pace with him. We have 
| gone about four miles since we started, and the 
j Camanches, nearest the river, must be behind 
l us, considerably.” 

| 44 You are right,” said Jack, as be thundered 

j on, at my side. 

\ 44 The river,” I continued, “ makes a great 

j curve across the plain, in front: we are now on 
> the arc of the circle, and by sticking to our bee- 
; line, will gain many miles; we shall strike it, in 
j fact, comparatively close to the mountains.” 

| 44 And the red-skins will be sure to follow the 

| water-course,” said Jock. 44 They can generally 
\ go as straight as an arrow; but not in a fog: 
< that bewilders them, and they have no compass. 

| We shall gain a dozen miles on them, even if 
j they should turn back on their steps.” 
j So we kept straight on. Hie miles came and 
| went: and more than two hours passed. Now 
j and then, the fog, for a little space, would break 
away, and we could see stars shining overhead; 
\ but it never lifted sufficiently to betray us. At 
| last, close ahead, rising like ghosts out of the 
! white mist, we saw the dark, dank foliage of the 
low trees that skirted the river. 

44 Safe,” cried Jack, as drawing rein, for a 
moment, he listened intently. “Our way, now, 
lies clear. It will be a tough job for the horses 
; though; two day’s work in one. But when 
\ once wo reach the mountains, we’ll find ravines, 
in which we can hide, even if a foe comes within 
ten yards of us.” 

“And perhaps passes that wo oould hold,” I 
added, 44 against hundreds, even if tracked 
there.” 

It was long after midnight, when we drew 
rein, finally, however. For the last hour, we 
had been ascending the hills; the fog was far 
below us ; the stars were twinkling in thousands 
overhead. 

One of us kept watch, while the other slept. 
Jack insisted on my seeking repose the first. At 
the end of two hours, he roused me. 

44 All’s well,” he said, 44 There’s not a sound, 
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but the sigh of the night-breexe. To think,” 
with a touch of sentiment I had hardly expected 
erf him, “ that everything should be so calm and 
still here, while down yonder, only a few hours 
ago, it was as if hell itself had been let loose.” 

All that day, and the night following, we kept 
quiet, to rest ourselves, but especially our tired 
horses. Jack disappeared, twice, on a scouting 
expedition, going on foot. He reported all safe, 
on both occasions, when be returned. 

44 The Camanohes are still on the plains,” he 
said, after the last one. 44 1 got a sight at them, 
far away, from one of the higher peaks; they 
were moving eastward, as if they had given up 
the chase.” 

The next morning, we came out from our 
hiding-place, and pursued our journey. On the j 
third day, we found ourselves on a high table- j 
land, with lofty mountains on either side. j 

44 It is here,” said Jack, “ that we must look j 
fbr the ruins-you seek. And, by the Lord, ! 
there they are.” . ! 

He pointed to a cluster of what have | 
since been called pueblo*, about five miles | 
distant. There were, in all, eleven edifices, as j 
we found on approaching nearer. The principal ; 
one was apparently almost six hundred feet j 
long, and proportionally wide. It was built ; 
around three sides of a rectangle, with an open 
court, on the fourth side, facing south, directly 
towards us. It hung about half-way up the 
cliff, and seemed to be quite inaccessible. 

Suddenly, I saw a thin thread of smoke 
ascending from it. 

‘‘Great heavens,” I cried, 44 it is inhabited.” 

44 Yes, that is smoke, sure,” said Jack. 44 What 
will you do now?” 

I had expected, as the reader knows, to find 
the pueblo* empty, in which cose, my task would 
have been comparatively easy. But though the 
danger was now increased tenfold, I did not 
hesitate, for I could but fail, at the very worst. 

44 1 shall go on with the venture, all the same,” 

I replied. 44 But I shall go alone. Your active 
share in the enterprise stops now.” 

. I then told him, not what I was seeking, but 
something of the manner in which it was to be 
sought. I described the platform on the face of 
the cliff, and the concealed shaft which I hoped 
to discover. I had a field-glass, and I bade him 
look through it. 

44 1 have already reoognixed the platform,” I 
•aid. 44 It is just this side of the larger of the 
ruins. Day after to-morrow, I shall go there, and 
begin my search. Fortunately, the third hour is 
that, when everybody, in this climate, takes his, 
or her siesta. I shall only identify the spot, in 


the day-time, and return at night, and by that 
means be able to work undetected. Of course, I 
run a great chance of losing my life. But if I 
am suoceseful, I will return here by the third 
day. Should I not re-appear, at that time, count 
me for dead.” 

44 All right,” answered Jock, but he looked at 
me curiously; then added, hesitatingly: 44 Your 
secret is your own, captain, and I don’t want to 
foroe it from you; but sometimes two heads arc 
better than one, as the saying is, even if one is a 
block-head’s.” 

44 This enterprise, Jack,” I answered, 44 is, from 
most points of view, so absurd, that I oould not, 
conscientiously, allow any one to risk lift in but 
myself. If I tell you what it is, I know you 
will Insist on accompanying me: so I shall keep 
my secret; and you mustn’t think hard of me. 

He grasped my hand with emotion, fbr, by this 
time, community of danger had made old friends 
of us, and answered: 

44 Then, I’ll keep faith, and stay here till the 
third day. There’s my hand on it.” 

No more was said, and that afternoon I left the 
camp, and set out alone on my hazardous under¬ 
taking. 


CHAPTER V. 

Th* dawn had not yet appeared, when I 
reached the foot of the precipice, half-way up 
which was the Tocky platform that I sought. All 
was still around. The inhabitants, whoever they 
were, evidently were not yet awake. 

I soon found a place where I thought ascent 
was possible, at least to one accustomed to moun¬ 
tain climbing, as fortunately I was. Alter some 
sharp work, I stood on tho rocky platform. 

This shelf, for it was little more, was about five 
hundred feet long, and twenty feet wide. At one 
end, it came to a point, the cliff rising above, 
and felling off below, sheer and sharp, so that 
there was no escape in that direction. At the 
other end, it was flanked by the singular edifice 
of which I have spoken, the solid walls of which, 
itself, blocked up all passage in that direction. 
About twenty feet up, there was a window in 
this wall, just large enough to admit the egress, 
or ingress, of a man’s body. There was no other 
opening visible anywhere. 

The platform, itself, was nearly bare. But it 
was far from level. Its inequality of surface was 
farther increased by numerous boulders, m me • r 
great sixe, that lay scattered about. “ l nan- 
one of these,” I said to myself, 14 is, doubtless, 
the opening into the shaft.” 

Near the end of the platform, ftirthest from the 
house, wate a fissure in the precipice, overgrown 
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with vines, so that a person, hiding in the cleft, j 
would be completely screened from observation. ! 
When 1 saw this, I resolved to remain on the j 
platform, concealing myself there, till night. j 

The morning passed, without any incident. 
A 9 the third hour approached, my heart rose 
into my throat, and I watched, eagerly, for the 
shadows to touch. They crept nearer and nearer; 
my breath came shorter; at last they over-lapped, j 
The spot was where a gray boulder, worn with j 
the storms of centuries, lay as if accidentally. 

“ Nobody,” I said to myself, “ would ever think 
that it was placed there, purposely.” 

After that, the hours seemed interminable. 
Would twilight never come? At last the sun 
went down; the night-air grew more chill; the 
gloom and the silence became profound. Hour 
n.tcr hour dragged on. I had a repeater; and I 
struck the hour twenty times at least. Finally, 
it sounded ten o’clock. This was the hour, when 
I had determined to begin work. “ Now, or 
never,” I exclaimed. 

I had come, provided with a short, but stout, 
crow-bar, which I had carried all the way from 
the city of Mexico. In scaling the precipice, this 
crow-bar had been suspended from my neck, 
behind, so as not to impede my movements. I 
also had carried a lariat, wound around my waist, 
to facilitate my descent into the shaft* and my 
ascent from it afterwards. 

I looked warily around before I began opera¬ 
tions. But not a soul stirred. Not a sound was 
heard. I pried and pried for some time, in vain, 
at the boulder. Probably the stone had not been 
moved for ages: possibly not since it had been 
first rolled there. The perspiration stood out on 
my forehead in great drops. “ Another effort,” 

I said, as I felt the stone give a little, “ and I 
have it. There!” 

As I spoke, the end of the boulder rose, 
several inches. Stooping to peep under it, I saw, 
with what delight the reader may conceive, the 
opening of a shaft. 

In a few moments, I had lifted«the stone away 
from the opening, had descended the shaft, and 
had lit the pocket-lantern, which I had brought 
with me. A tunnel, wide enough for two men, \ 
opened from the shaft, just as the picture-writing j 
liad described. I entered it, with beating heart. 

A sudden turn, a rapidly ascending path, and a 
door directly in front, that yielded to the touch, 
and I v*as in a vast chamber, one much larger, 
in lecu, man the one I hod expected to see. 

This chamber was circular in shape, and about 
fifty feet in diameter. At one end, on the wall, 
was a curiously-wrought face, surrounded by a 
rayed halo; an upright bar reached from this 


; nearly to the floor, and was supported by a cross¬ 
bar ; in the left, upper corner of the cross, thus 
made, was a coiled serpent; beneath this was a 
triangle, another serpent, a lizard, and a tapir, 
all carved in stone. Several characters, whose 
meaning was unknown to me, were graven on 
the wall, though one of them, I thought, looked 
like a fish’s head. I counted fourteen figures. 

Beneath this cross and face, with its singular 
symbols, and standing about three feet in front of 
the wall, was a rough block of stone. Stooping, 
with vague wonder, to examine it more closely, I 
saw that it was stained with what appeared to be 
blood. The meaning of the whole flashed on me. 

“ This is the secret chamber,” 1 said, in an 
awed whisper, “ where the inhabitants of these 
pueblos formerly practiced their religious rites, 
and this is the stone where they made human 
sacrifices.” 

With a shudder of loathing, I turned from the 
hideous thing, and threw the light of my lantern 
on the other parts of the room. 

“ Perhaps it has been generations,” I said, 
aloud, “ since any human being has been sacrificed 
here, however. Those bloody rites must, long 
ago, have died out.” 

At that moment, a door, skilfully conoealed, 
and which I had not observed, was flung open, 
os if by invisible hands, and a moment after, a 
dozen, or more persons, in flowing robes, as if 
priests, thronged into the room. 

My appearanoe seemed to take them by surprise. 
The foremost threw.up his hands, with an ex¬ 
clamation of horror, and started back, as if he 
had seen an apparition. But he recovered him¬ 
self immediately, and turning to his followers, 
pointed, with a gesture of rage, towards me. 
Before I could put myself on my defence, for I 
was not less startled than the intruders, I was 
seized, thrown down, and held fast, while the 
principal personage, the high-priest himself, I 
supposed, proceeded to bind my hands securely 
with a girdle taken from one of his subordinates. 

1 knew, then, that my last hour had come. It 
was only necessary to see the features of my 
captors, in which astonishment, rage, and fanati¬ 
cism struggled together, to understand that. 

I was dragged towards the great stone of sac¬ 
rifice, and one of the priests, whom I had 
observed to leave the room hastily, now returned, 
with a stone axe, and approached me. The high- 
priest spoke a word or two of sharp command, 
and in spite of my struggles, I was thrown down 
on the stone, my head resting on its highest part. 

The executioner pushed bock the flowing sleeve 
from his arm, and advanced with his blood¬ 
stained weapon uplifted. 
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All my past life rushed before me. 1 was a 
child at my mother’s knee; I was a boy at 
play in the old orchard. And 1 was to die, 
and so young: to die, unknown; to die in this 
awful manner! A hurried prayer rose to my 
lips. 

But at that instant, just as the axe was about 
to descend, there was a sudden rush as of a 
woman’s garments, a cry of horror; and a hand 
arrested the executioner’s arm. 

The intruder was a young girl about nineteen 
years of age, apparently. She was tall, and 
slim, with a figure just minding into woman¬ 
hood. Her complexion was a brilliant brunette. 
Even the priests, I may remark, were not darker- 
hued than Spaniards ; but she was as fair as the 
bluest-blooded of Aragonese. Her every move¬ 
ment, even in that moment of excitement, was 
grace itself. I saw all this, as in a flash. 

She spoke, rapidly, but in tones sweet ns 
music, though, at first, in a tongue I did not 
understand. 

“What means this?** she said, breaking at 
last into the purest Castilian. 44 now dare you ? 
And to a stranger?* What has he done? Seflor,” 
and she turned to me, with a gesture of majesty, 
“fear nothing; you are safe; I rule here.” 

The executioner shrank back, abashed. The 
men, holding me down, released me. Only the 
liigh-pricst seemed to be unmoved. 

“ Princess,” he said, boldly facing the young 
girl, 44 he has been guilty of sacrilege; and by 
the laws of your ancestors, which I am sure you 
will be the first to respect, he must die. Do not 
seem to hesitate. Our followers must not even 
suspect that you do. It is because of this, that 
1 address you in Spanish, a language only you 
and I understand.” 

44 If the stranger intended Sacrilege, by com¬ 
ing here,” the girl answered, after a pause, 44 he 
ought, perhaps, to die. But what proof is there 
of that? How did he get here?” 

44 How he came here, I know not,” said the 
high-priest. “The powers of evil must have 
helped him by some art of magic. But he is 
evidently one of those vile Americanos. We will 
proceed to interrogate him.” 

“Not now. The trial shall take place, to¬ 
morrow, after due rites have been performed, but 
nqt before,” interposed the princess, authorita¬ 
tively. 44 1 am the head of our religion, 
remember, ns well as the last of my royal race; 
and I will be obeyed. Not a word more!” 

Her attitude and air was that of one bom to 
command. Even the sacerdotal old man obeyed 
her, though he gave her one, quick glance of 
rage and hate, which, however, she did not see. 


He bowed, silently; signed to his men; and I 
was led away. 


CHAPTER VI. 

My jailors conducted me up a flight of steps, 
made of solid stone; a door was opened; and I was 
thrust into a small room ; the door was shut and 
bolted; and 1 was left alone, and in darkness. 

I did not care to grope about in the gloom, on 
the chance of finding a bed, or couch, but flung 
myself down on the stones, at once, and began 
to review my desperate position. 

I saw no hope anywhere. “ Of course, I will 
be condemned,” 1 said. 44 Even the princess will 
see I have committed what they call sacrilege.” 

Every one has read that Argyle, on the eve of 
his execution, lay down and slept soundly. It 
is‘not so much courage, however, that enables 
one to do this, as exhaustion of mind nnd body. 
Like Argyle, after awhile, I fell sound asleep. 

My last thoughts were of that courageous, 
beautiful girl, nevertheless. They continued, in 
my dreams, to hover about her. I fancied I was 
on a desert island, famished and desolate, when, 
like an angel from the skies, she suddenly 
appeared, held out her hand, and led me back to 
home and happiness. I was alone, on a rati, on 
a pathless ocean, devoured by thirst and-hun¬ 
ger, when, all at once, I heard the rustle as of 
celestial garments, and, with Bhining counte¬ 
nance, she descended, and conducted me to land. 
Half-waking, I stirred, and opened my eyes. 
Then I rose on my elbow ; for, strange to say, 
the illusion continued. My cell was no longer 
dark. I was no longer alone. That same 
celestial countenance was bending over me. The 
princess stood there, holding a lamp high up, the 
rays of which lit her head as with a halo. 

41 Hush,” she whispered, in Spanish. 44 The 
least noise may be fatal. I have come to keep 
my word—to give you freedom?” 

“ To give me freedom ?” I was still half-duxed. 

44 Yes! But not a minute is to be lost. I 
mistrust the high-priest. He dares not disobey 
me openly, but he may thwart my counsels 
indirectly. He thinks l am asleep. I know I 
have been watched, and I feigned slumber; and 
not till then was the spy taken away.” 

I had risen to my feet. I could hardly com¬ 
prehend it even yet. 

She moved towards the door. 

44 But you run a risk yourself,” T said, at. last 
understanding all. 44 Your agency, in my escape, 
will be discovered—” 

“ They dare not touch my life,” she answered, 
drawing herself proudly up, 44 and anything 
else—” 
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“ I cannot acoept life on such terms/’ I replied. { 
“ What! Shall I—1, a man—let a woman suffer 
forme?’* 

She looked at me in a way I shall never forget 
There was astonishment, at first; then a deeper 
feeling surged up; her great, luminous eyes 
were ablaze. 

“But if she chooses to suffer?” As she said 
this, her whole lace was dyed in crimson. “ If 
she is not to be out-done in generosity ?” 

“But I could make no return,” I replied. 

“ No, I can die. To let you suffer for me would 
be dishonor.” 

She turned deadly pale. 

“ In one way you can save me,” I cried. “ Fly 
with me. Be my wife. My life shall be yours. 

I swear, by all the angels—” 

“ Hush,” she said, putting her Blender, warm 
little hand to my lips, with the innocence of a 
child, as it were. “ Swear not at all, we are 
told.” And she crossed herself, reverently. 

My look of amazement reminded her that her 
words and gesture required explanation. 

“ Y r ou will be surprised,” she said, hurriedly; 
“ but I am a Christian. My mother was a Span¬ 
ish lady of rank. Oh 1 how I abhor the heathen 
worship, at which I am forced, nevertheless, to 
bo present.” 

“ Then,” I cried, eagerly, “ go with me, where 
you can worship as your conscience dictates. 
To stay here, now, is death.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“I will trust you,” she said, at last. “But 
we lose time. Como.” 

She turned, os she spoke, and still holding the 
lamp above her head, and a little in advance, 
glided silently before me, through the door, 
while I followed as noiselessly. 

We passed through a lofty, but deserted oor- 
ridor, traversed one or two empty rooms, and 
swiftly descending a few steps, came out on a 
landing on which two doors opened. Here she 
paused, for a moment, with a hand on one of the 
doors. 

“ But you have not told me,” she said, with a 
little hesitation, “ what strange chance brought 
you here. I—1 am sure I may trust you—but 
your coming is so extraordinary—that—that—” 

I interrupted her at once, and in a few, rapid 
words, told my story, finishing, by saying: “ Do 
not look on me as a common robber. I am 
ashamed of myself, now, when I think why it 
was that I came. But, believe rue, it was not 
sordid thirst of gain that induoed me. It was 
the love of adventure. You, as a woman, may 
not, and can hardly, understand.” 

“ Oh 1 yes,” she said, “ 1 can, and do, under- 


! stand. I should do injustice to the courage and 
daring of a long line of royal ancestors, if I did 
not understand. ’ ’ There was no vain self-assertion 
in this, but the simplicity of a child affirming a 
simple truth. “ You were like the old knights 
that Father Pedro used to tell me about, those, 1 
mean, who went forth in search of the Holy 
Grail,” and she crossed herself devoutly, again. 
“ Only this was nothing so sacred; but a mere 
mass of jewels. And since you mention it,” she 
added, “I remember that the talisman is mine, 
and alas 1 the only inheritance I can carry away 
with me. It will take but a minute to secure it.’ r 

She opened a door, as she spoke, and led the 
way into the hall where I had been captured. 
Here she touched a secret spring, disclosing a 
little recess under the great cross. In a moment 
more the talisman was flashing in the lamp light. 

It was even more magnificent than I had been 
led to expect. I am afraid to say how large it 
was, or how pure was its water, leet I should be 
accused of exaggerating. It was set in the rudest 
fashion, showing its extreme antiquity, and was 
surrounded by three several circles of gems, 
each gem quite large, while a fringe of other 
gems, scores, as it were, strung together, dropped 
from beneath, as she held it up to the light. Out 
of the centre of this glittering mass, the great 
jewel itself, the talisman proper, blazed and 
flashed, with overpowering lustre, like some 
mighty star. 

“ See,” she said. “ It it beautiful, isn’t it?” 

She held it up for a moment, then hurriedly 
deposited it in her bosom, and closing the recess 
carefully, motioned for me to follow. She passed 
through a different door from that by which we 
hod entered, and having carefully shut it behind 
her, said: 

“ We shall soon, now, be in the open air. This 
corridor leads to a stair, hollowed in the rock, 
that will conduct us to the canyon below. Our 
absence will not be discovered for some time, 
perhaps not before day-break, and we shall be 
far away by that hour. You have told me why 
you eame here, and now I must tell you how I, 
the daughter of the race of Montezuma, came to 
be a Christian.” 

The oorridor, of which she spoke, was about 
nine feet high, and just broad enough for two 
persons to walk abreast: it was apparently some 
two hundred feet long. By the faint light of our 
lamp, I could see the door at the further end. 

As she finished speaking, I thought I heard 
souads, as of bolts rapidly shot homo, coming 
from the direction of that very door. I looked, 
quickly, at her. She had turned to me, at the 
same moment, and was pale as death. 
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44 1 fear we have been detected, and that 
the door is fastened,” she whispered. 44 Yes,” 
she added, as we both hurried to the end of the 
passage, 44 1 hear receding steps without.” 

1 tried the door. It was as immovable os a 
rook. 

44 There is one chanoe,” I said, quickly. 44 Tim 
way back to the chamber of worship is still open, 
and thence, through the tunnel, to the shaft by 
which 1 descended. No one but you knows how 
I came, unless, indeed,, it has been just suspected. 
But that’s the risk we take. The lariat is still 
hanging down the shaft. Once there, I can 
climb to the top by it, and draw you up after 
me, when you have fastened the rope around 
your waist. Quick 1” 

I took her hand, and hurried her bock, 
breathlessly. But when we reached the door, by 
which we had entered, we found that also 
fastened. 1 shook and shook it, with desperate 
strength, but in vain. At last, as if in answer 
to my frantic efforts, I heard a low laugh of 
derision, a laugh like that of a Mephistopbeles. 

44 1 know that laugh,” said my companion, 
clutching my arm, as if for protection; 44 it is 
the high-priest’s. It must have been his spy, 
and assistant, who dosed the other door. 1 
have been watched better than 1 thought. 1 was 
lulled into a false security, 1 see, and when 1 left 
my room, the traitor harried off to betray me. The 
road 1 would take was of oourse known: there 
is no other; and we are hopelessly lost.” 

Driven wild by her look ef agony, I rushed at 
the door again, with the strength of a dosen 
men. But in vain. The only result was to 
wake that derisive laugh once more. 

44 Yes, H is the high-priest,” said my compan¬ 
ion, with a shudder, under her breath. 44 No 
one else would dare to do this. I have had 


reason to think, for some time, that he suspected 
my change of faith; and now he has got his 
revenge. He would not have ventured to act 
openly, for I could have appealed to the loyalty 
of my people, and they would have stood by 
me, I believe, even though they knew I had 
abjured the old religion. Now, however, no one, 
except he and his familiar, will bo aware of how 
we disappeared.” 

44 Cannot we make ourselves heard by others ? 
Are not persons constantly passing along the 
corridor without!” 

44 No ! He will take care that the rites shall 
be celebrated in some other hall of worship, for 
every pusblo has one; and he will assign some 
plausible reason for the change. No one ever 
passes this door, unless to attend the ceremonies; 
it lies in a disused part of the palace. He will 
also find an excuse for my disappearance. He 
will probably say I have gone to Zumi, a larger 
settlement of our people, some three days 
journey to the south-west. Meantime,” with a 
shudder again, 44 we are left here to starve—to 
starve—” 

There was a little recess, with a stone seat, 
just inside the door-way. She was so visibly 
tottering, os she spoke, that I took the lump, 
which hitherto she had declined all my offers to 
carry, set it hastily on the floor, and then drew 
her to the bench, and placed her on it. 

44 We will die together,” I said. “Would I 
could die for you.” 

She glanoed up quickly, started to her feet, 
grasped my arm, looked me wildly in the face, 
aad said, 44 Can you ever forgive me? But for 
my stopping to secure the talisman, you, at least, 
could have got off safely. Oh! I; have brought 
death on you, whom 1 meant to save.” 

[to bx ookcludkh.] 


A PRAYER. 

BY MISS tAURA H. 7I8HXR. 


0, winds, give me back, 
To-night! 

ValU winds tf ye might, 

If ye might I 

Bare sweets from the flowers 
Are blown ? 

Bat I want my own, 

My own! 

And the skies of the South 
Are cflvine? 

But they are not mine, 

Not mine! 


And the song of the bird 
Is afire? 

Tbo full of desire, 

Wild desire I 

And the nights breathe love, 
And gain ? 

I dare say—and pah), 

Such pain I 

0, winds, turn to white 
All this black ( 

Give me back, to-night, 

Give ms back I 
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BY PRANK LI 

Gosset, June, 187-.— I do not dislike my own 
name, George Cattermole. It is not pretty, but 
it. is peculiar, and it suits me; and best of all, I 
am not often annoyed by meeting strangers, who 
have the impertinence to call themselves by my 
family cognomen. I should have to write 
George Henry Augustus before it, if I chose to 
set down all my baptismal appellations; but I do 
not choose. Because one’s parents, or sponsors, 
were guilty of a folly, is no reason why their 
victim should help, wilfully, to perpetuate it. 

Henry Augustus, my uncle, from whom I got 
the Henry Augustus, only departed this life a 
few years bock; and all 1 got from him, besides 
the name, was a chancery suit, which had 
dragged on so long that if it ever were decided, 
it would have to be in my favor, or that of the 
widow of one of the fbrmer claimants, for 
everybody else connected with the case was dead 
and gone. 

I felt inclined to let the whole business go to 
the dogs, or the lawyers, (which is much the 
same,) but when I learned that it was a widow, 
who presumed to keep up this upjust battle, (for 
my rights are plain as a pike-staff to any person 
with a grain of reason,) I determined to perse¬ 
vere. For the .truth is, I hate widows; have 
done so all my life; and I do not mean to 
change at this late date. If I have a virtue it 
is consistency 1 My step-mother was somebody’s 
widow, before she became my father's, and I 
have no doubt, that, if death had not called for 
her, within six months after my parent’s decease, 
she would have been somebody else’s widow 
before the year was out. Once let a woman get 
the habit of being a widow, and she can do 
more relinquish it, than a cannibal could his 
taste for human flesh. 

I am a middle-aged man, a plain man, a 
commonplace man, in so much that 1 have slight 
opinion of poetry and romance. I am exceed¬ 
ingly shrewd, and far-sighted; a little irritable, 
when people will stupidly cling to erroneous 
views, after my pointing out their errors; but 
otherwise amiable, and easy to live with ; though 
1 am neither to be cajoled nor driven. 

I note these facts, because I like to see how 
they look, in black and white, though this little 
volume, in which I have a habit occasionally of 
jotting down my opinions and feelings, is not 
( 120 ) 


E BENEDICT. 

intended for the perusal of any other person; 
but it pleases me to perceive how calmly and 
impartially I can contemplate my good qualities, 
and such slight failing as I may possess. 

I am in possession of what may be considered 
ample means, if a man remains a bachelor, as I 
am happy to say I have been wise enough to do; 
and whenever that chancery suit is decided in 
my favor, (as it must be sooner or later,) I shall 
be very wealthy. I do not crave riches, but I 
know that, in my hands, that fortune will be 
properly administered, and put to good uses, 
which could never be the case, if it fell into the 
control of any widow, who ever wore bombazine 
and deluded the weaker members of my sex, by 
an artful melancholy. 

Last winter, the business occupied me a great 
deal, and involved so much worry of all sorts, 
that my health really suffered, so when summer 
came, I established myself in this quiet neigh¬ 
borhood, which struck my fancy, while making 
a little tour through New England. 

I found a roomy, well-built cottage, to let 
ftirnished, on reasonable terms; and I took it. 
The woman, left in charge of the honse, is an 
exoellent cook: her husband cultivates the gar¬ 
den, which supplies me with fresh vegetables; 
he also milks the cow, that affords me good 
cream and butter. All other essential details 
are managed by my faithful old servant, Ferguson, 
who has been in my employment for many years. 
With most people, Ferguson would be presuming, 
for he is very fond of having his own way, but 
he knows that with me this is impossible, and so 
he submits accordingly. 

The village of Gosset, a quaint, sleepy place, 
is only a quarter of a mile distant, so that I get 
my letters, in the morning, in good season; and 
New York is not so far off, but what I can 
receive my daily paper, comparatively early. 
My study is a bright, pleasant room; and the 
view from my verandah is really very pretty: a 
landscape of meadows and rolling hills, and a 
river in the middle distance; quiet, cultivated 
scenery of the kind a well-regulated mind enjoys. 
I do not like overgrown mountains, and prepos¬ 
terous cataracts, such as many foolish, excitable 
people rush to see: for even Nature can be 
exaggerated. 

I have led a very retired life here, but it suits 
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me. Ferguson and 1 agreed that I needed 
complete repose. In many ways, Ferguson is a 
man of judgment, unusually so when under 
good guidance. I hare even adopted the 
oouatry habit of dining early ? 1 was a little 
doubtful about trying this, but Ferguson once 
had an uncle who lived to ninety, just from 
haring chosen this plan along in middle life. As a 
rule, 1 sit up late; but here I hare fallen into the 
habit of retiring to rest rather early. Ferguson 
always likes to put all the lights out before he 
goes to bed, and he gets so amazingly sleepy by 
ten o'dock, that it seems a shame to keep him up. 

During the first weeks of my stay, .1 had 
occasionally visitors from the village. The doctor 
used to come up, now and then, and play a 
game of chess; but though he played tolerably, 
he never could lose, without losing his temper 
at the same time; and when he went so far as 
to hint that it was 1, not himself, who appeared 
infirm in that way, I felt it was due to my 
dignity to end that recreation. 

The lawyer used to oome too. He was a rather 
agreeable fellow, but frothy. That man, even 
after my laboriously going over the details of my 
chancery suit, could never be brought to see that 
my claim was certain to succeed 1 A creature so 
obtuse naturally soon became insupportable to a 
calm, well poised mind, capable of regarding both 
nde* of a subject. 

1 had to give up the clergyman, for I discovered 
that his views were far from orthodox, and though 
I am a liberal man, 1 cannot support any approach 
to heresy, and 1 am sorry to say that Mr. Cum- 
mings' opinion in regard to many theological 
points, were far from being as sound as they 
ought to have been, in one of bis cloth. 

Two or three other persons, whose society I 
consented to cultivate, proved equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory : long years, spent in a retired place, aro 
apt to make men opinionated and stubborn. So, 
gradually, it came about, that my visitors dropped 
off, one after one; and 1 miss them the less, 
because Ferguson plays a really good game of 
chess, though he has never but once succeeded in 
defeating me, and then the thing happened as he 
very justly observed, from my having ray head 
occupied that evening with letters i had received* 

August 16.—I find that more than six weeks 
have elapsed sinoe I hnve jotted down any records, 
or impressions, in this little book; but os it was 
never intended fbr a regular diary, I am not 
obliged to feel that 1 have neglected, to carry out 
a fixed purpose—-which would be a most unheard 
of fhilingon my part, either in a largo or small 
matter. 

1 was absent fbr ten days, and only returned 


about a week since. Some business connected 
with the suit .took me to town. 1 was not very 
comfortable, because I left Ferguson behind; I 
disliked, especially, being forced to do this; for 
Ferguson had opposed my journey, and even 
gone so far as to hint that it was unnecessary. I 
reproved him sharply, and after that he made 
our preparations in silence, but the very night 
before we were to start, Fergnson developed 
rheumatism iu his right foot, and limped terribly. 
Ho was so penitent, over having presumed to set 
his opinions up in opposition to mine, that he 
wanted to accompany me, in spite of his lameness; 
but this, of course, I oould not permit: his pre¬ 
sumption had been his fault, the rheumatism was 
his misfortune. So 1 went without him, and 
oddly enough his foot had got well, just as I had 
sent him word, that I should be back on a certain 
day. He had written to ask permission to join 
me, and opened his letter to say that he had re¬ 
ceived my communication, after sealing his epistle; 

| but he would send it, iu order that I might see 
what his intentions had been. 

I was very much annoyed, by a piece of news, 
which Ferguson gave me. The cottage, that 
stands next to mine, and which had been empty 
all Bummer was let: worst of all, to a widow. 

“ She’s named Mrs. Jefferson,” said Ferguson, 
“ and she have with her a—” 

I interrupted him. 

“ Let me hear no more,” I 8fid, “ and let it.be 
distinctly, understood, that, between my house 
and that, no communication must take place.” 

“ There wouldn’t, through me,” said Ferguson, 
“ for they’re all women, and I’d ruihir go into a 
hornet’s nest,” 

I knew he spoke the truth, for Ferguson 
carried his dislike to, and his suspicions of, the 
sex, far beyond what is reasonable; and I have 
; pointed out to him frequently, that all women 
are not widows. But he entrenches himself in 
the assertion, “ that they will be, sometimes, if 
they can manage it, by hook or by crookand 
the horrible possibilities involved in this sweeping 
condemnation, always fill me with such painful 
food for thought, that I invariably quit the subject. 

The next day, && I was standing at the gate, I 
saw a stoat, motherly-looking, elderly woman 
pass. She did not wear weeds, was not even in 
mourning, so I felt somewhat surprised, when 
Ferguson, who had just come from the post office, 
whispered to me : 

“ That is our new neighbor, sir.” 

“What’s that to us?” returned I, sternly. 

Ferguson felt the reproof, bowed, and went his 
| way. 

i All the same, I was glad that she bore no 
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outward signs of widowhood; we must meet in 
the road, now and then ; and it was a satisfaction 
not to be wearied by the sight of weepers, and 
crape,- and other deceitfcd ornaments, to mark 
her state and kind. 

Bui only the morning after, I heard the frantic 
barking of a small dog, close tinder my study 
window, and as I was occupied in mental effort, 
the noise annoyed me terribly. It proved to be 
the widow’s poodle that barked. In the afternoon, 
there rose a great commotion in the kitchen; a 
cat had got into the pantry, and stolen the cold 
meat; and it was the widow’s cat! 

Within the next three days, I had twice more 
been worried by the poodle. Thrice had my 
food been purloined by the cat. As a crowning 
wrong, a little pig broke through two loose 
palings of the fence, that separated my grounds 
from my neighbors, desecrated my flower-beds, 
ran riot over the lawn, and completed his enor¬ 
mities by dashing between the gardener’s legs, 
and tripping him up, as he rushed about in 
pursuit of the miserable animal. 

I had borne enough I I called for my hat; 
buttoned my Coat tightly over my breast; assumed 
my severest expression of countenance; and set 
forth. I opened the gate of the next house. I 
walked quickly and determinedly up the path. 

I reached the verandah. I perceived a female, 
seated thereon, with her back towards me. 

“ Ahem !” said I, in order to attract her atten¬ 
tion. She turned. I saw it was not the owner of 
those abandoned quadrupeds I had come to com¬ 
plain of, but a servant; from her dress evidently 
belonging to the lady’s maM class: a pert, not to 
say rakish looking person; exactly the sort of 
creature I should have expected a widow to choose 
for a domestic. “ Young woman,” I said, “ I de¬ 
sire to see your mistress. I am Mr. Oattermole. 

I live next door. I have endured, long enough, 
the enormities of those disgraceful animals, kept 
here for the express purpose of annoying me. 

I am a mild man, a patient man, but—” 

I could get no further. The woman had risen, 
and was dropping curtsies, and I think struggling 
with a laugh—odious wretch 1 But at that instant, 
a voice called from the parlor: 

44 Julia, has the expressman cemo?” 

And through the open French window, stepped 
a young lady. She might have been twenty-six, 
and was dressed in white. She was as pretty 
and graceful a Indy, as it had ever been my lot to 
look at. I lifted my hat, in a little eonfheion. 
She bowed, and glanced at me, with an inquiring 
expression. 

“ Ma’am,” said the pert lady’s maid, “ It’s the 
gentleman, from next door.” 


The lady hurried forward, with a charming 
smile, and held out her hand, saying: 

44 Ob, Mf. Oattermole, how good of yon to come! 
I am really ashamed to look you in the (bee I I 
only just heard of the annoyance we have already 
proved to you. I am so very sorry I I have 
had Muff tied up, and the cat whipped; and wa 
are going to kilt the little pig. Da forgive us! 
Say you do, else I shall be quite wretched.” 

I am no misogynist; I never professed to be; 
and this pretty little creature was bewitching. 

“Madam,” I said, you are very good! I 
have the honor to present yon my respects, and 
to beg you to excuse this abrupt intrusion.” 

II Intrusion?” she cried. 14 What a word I It 
is so kind of yoh to call. I hoped you would; 
for we are suoh near neighbors! And it was so 
good of you to come, after the shocking way yon 
have been treated. Almost any other man would 
have refused ever to know us.” 

After this, how could I speak of the errand 
which had brought me? I decided to let her 
suppose that I had come merely to make a visit. 
I took the chair she offered; she sat down 
opposite me. The rakish-looking maid, meantime, 
had disappeared. In five minutes, we were 
conversing, in the most friendly foshion. As a 
rule, I do not make acquaintance easily; it is 
against my principles; but all roles hove their 
exceptions. This was a case in point. No man, 
worthy the name, could have been oold or stiff in 
the presence of that lady. 

She told me that Che, and her cousin, had 
come thither for quiet. She had not been well. 
She had had business worries. They did not 
want much society, but a neighbor or so was 
very welcome. 41 Thank heaven,” I said to ray- 
self, “ that this isn’t the widow; it must be some 
young relative, under her 1 charge.” 

Well, we had a delightful conversation of twenty 
minutes. It was astonishing how quieldy she 
discovered my tastes, and how many of them 
happened to be her own. 

Then the lady, whom I had met, a few days 
before, made her appearance, and I was presented. 

44 My oonsin, Mrs. Jefferson,’’ said this graceful 
creature, in suoh a pretty, ehlldiah way. 44 Cousin, 
Mr. Oattermole has been good enough to come 
and see ns, in spite of the awful conduct of all 
your little beasts. Isn’t it good of him ? Thank 
him, do thank him.” 

44 It is for me to offer thanks, for this hospitable 
reception,” I said. 

Then Mrs. Jefferson spoke some pleasant 
words, and after a few moment’s chat, excused 
herself. “The proprietor of the house was 
waiting to sea her,” she said. I rose to go. 
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“ Why should you be in such haste ?” asked 
the young Indy. 

“ 1 must not trespass too far upon your courtesy, 
Miss—” 

Then I stopped, feeling a little awkward. 

“ Good gracious 1” she said. ** What a feather- 
head I am. Here* I’ve forgot to tell you my 
name,” she laughed, yet looked somewhat alarmed. 
“ I am afraid to tell you!” she cried. “Premise 
you won’t hate me—do promise ? Oh, Mr. Cat- 
termole, I am Mrs. Smith ! lam the contestant, 
in that dreadftil chancery suit 1 But we need'nt 
be enemies: we can leave the battle to the lawyers. 
Say we can. Ah, promise l tf 

Refusal was out of the question! 1 felt, in¬ 

stinctively, that, though a widow, she had been 
forced into this odious position, in regard to the 
attempt to defraud me of my rights. I said what 
I could. 1 fear that 1 spoke with an incoherency 
unusnal with me ; but the situation was so unex¬ 
pected, so confhsing, that I hold myself excusable. 
1 wanted to take my leave; Mrs. Smith would 
not permit it. 

“ If yon go, I shall think you ate angry,” she 
said. “ Sit down, and tefc mo tell yon all about it 
—it will be a great relief! Oh, when I heard 
your name, and found that we were neighbors* I 
was in sneh a fright. But you don’t hate me 
quite. Now, do yon T 

Ta insist on leaving would have been at once 
undignified and rude; 1 trust that in no circum¬ 
stance am I ever the one ev the other. I did sit 
down. We talked for a long time. When I went 
away, it seemed to me I had known her for years. 

She had married Mr. Smith, while very young; 
she was twenty-eight now; “but,” as I told her, 
“ did not look her age.” Smith was many years 
older than herself. “ He had been goodness and 
kindness itself,” she declared. “When he died, 
she felt as solitary as a poor child, lost in a wood.” 

“I knew so little of the wortd,” she added, 
piteously; “ I shall never, never be fit to take 
care of myself: I’m a poor creature! Well, 
could I refuse the dying request of the man who 
had adored me, for he had? I could not—yon 
feel that—ah, you need not speak—I see it in 
your eyes t Oh, yon are good and kind ; your 
intuitions are so quick that you can read a 
character at a glance—I thank you, oh, I thank 
yon!” 

Then she told me that he had exacted a solemn 
promise from her, to go on with the suit: it had 
always been a painful duty: it would be still 
more difficult now. 

“So dreadftti to be fighting a friend,” she 
sighed. “ For we # mean to be friends, don’t we, 
. Mr. Oattermole ?** 


“I trust that we are so already,” said I, 
fervently. 

Words are never lightly spoken, by a man like 
myself. Though, to an ordinary thinker, this 
sadden going against my general principles of 
action might have appeared an inconsistency, it* 
was not so. She had said rightly; I can, without 
vanity, assert that I am a profound judge of 
character; and I read hers so quickly, that I 
knew her as thoroughly as if our acquaintance 
had dated years back. I knew that in spite of 
her being a widow, in spite of the false position 
in which her husband’s dying commands had 
placed her, she was sweet and innocent as a 
child. 

1 told her so. I told her, too, that as a few 
weeks more would certainly see the cose settled 
in my favor, it was not for me to cherish prejudice 
against her: and she thanked me with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Thon we need not think about it,” she said. 
“ We will never speak of it! When the matter 
is decided, I shall be the first to congratulate you. 
Ah, you believe that, do you not?” 

I did, and I said so, and we were friends. I 
had no idea the time passed so quickly; I was 
late for dinner; and Ferguson was rather cross 
in consequence; hut be saw, by my fhee, that I 
was in no mood for airs on his part, and he 
subdued bis ill-bum or. 

From that day, my intimacy with my neighbors 
grew rapidly. I invited them often ; Mrs. Smith 
and I took walks and drives; each interview 
increased my respect for her mental gifts; and 
the artless creature’s admiration of my intellect 
and judgment was pretty to see. 

That she had some secret worry, I perceived. 
At lost Mrs. Jefferson told me what it was. A 
distant cousin was in love with her; she did not 
want to marry him. But she had such a dread 
of giving pain, that, though her good sense told 
her she ought to convince him there was no hope, 
her tender heart could not bear to deal the blow. 

When Mrs. Jefferson mentioned his name, 
Arthur Gerald, I recognised it. I knew the 
young man for a handsome, reckless fellow, from 
whom this lovely, pure-souled woman ought to 
be saved. I stated this fact, and Mrs. Jefferson 
implored me to aid her efforts: “ Anuie bad 
such confidence in my judgment,” she said ; “ no 
one could influence her so much as I.” 

When Mrs. Smith discovered that I knew her 
secret, She wns a little troubled at first; but 
after awhile, she owned herself glad. 

“ You will help me,” she said. “ You will be 
my guide!” 

She told me the whole story. She had never 
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loved him. The man, who wen her heart, must < 
be far different! Arthur was too young. If she < 
ever married again, which was a most improbable | 
thing, her husband must be older than herself; | 
a man of firm will, yet good and gentle, upon i 
whom she could rely implicitly. She did not j 
approve of second marriages, as a rule. If she 
were ever led to contract one, her helplessness, j 
her ignorance of the world, her need of a friend | 
and guide, would be her principal inducement, { 
From the day that Ferguson learned of my ac- 1 
quaintance with my neighbors, there was a great j 
change in him. He developed evil traits of char- 
octer, which even I, with my ability to penetrate j 
people down to the very core, had never j 
suspected in him. Or rather, as Mrs. Smith j 
said, when my annoyance chanced to become j 
known to her, it was more probable that I had 
allowed my kind feelings to overpower my 
judgment; and as I reviewed the past, I could 
perceive that this had often been the case. 

At first Ferguson ventured upon insinuations 
and sneers. I put those down with a steady 
hand. Then he took refuge, sometimes in 
crossness, sometimes in melancholy: in either < 
phase he was unendurable. He became so j 
insanely wrong-headed, and wrong-hearted, that 
be constituted himself a spy upon the next 
house, and was always hoping to find out some 
mystery. He learned that Mrs. Smith received 
many letters, and wrote a good many in return. 
He got hold of Mr. Gerald’s name from the post¬ 
mistress, and when I condescended to explain 
the matter to him, he presumed to express 
unbelief, at least, by looks and manner, for he 
did not venture to open his lips. 

One night, when I invited 'the ladies to come 
and have tea with me, he pretended to be ill, 
and went to bed. Indeed, there was no end to 
what I endured. Finally, I became convinced, 
that Mrs. Smith was right in her opinion, that to j 
keep a servant too long was a mistake. < 

September 10.—The weeks have gone very 
quickly; to employ Annie Smith’s pretty phrase, j 
“ they have tied like a dream.” j 

1 have discharged Ferguson, and have got a j 
new man, whom Mrs. Jefferson oould recommend ! 
highly. He pleases me, and is eager to do so. 

Ferguson’s conduct, at the last, was abominable, j 
About two weeks since, he came into my study, j 
one morning, and poured out a wonderful j 
discovery he had made. He talked so fast that I j 
could not interrupt him for some time, and when ) 
I did, ordering him to be silent, he stood before \ 
me, in open rebellion, and insisted on finishing ! 
his slanderous tale. j 

The woman Julia had just left him j she had \ 


quarrelled with her mistress, and was going 
away. Of course I learned, afterwards, that she 
had been discharged, having been found to be 
untruthful and dishonest. But she declared that 
she was leaving of her own acoord; she vowed 
that her mistress had flown into a passion, 
because a new gown did not fit, and had boxed 
her ears. Julia said that she had listened often, 
and heard the two oousins discuss their plans. 
If Mrs. Smith won the suit, she meant to marry 
Arthur Gerald. If I won the suit, she intended 
to marry me, because Gerald was poor. She had 
come to the cottage to live, knowing that I would 
be her neighbor, meaning to wheedle and 
deceive me. 

All this, as I said, was poured out, with a 
fiendish eagerness and haste, which my com¬ 
mands did not stop. 

“I expect it’ll lose me my plaoe,” cried 
Ferguson, pretending to sob, crocodile that he 
was ! “ But I’ve told! I wasn’t going to stand 

by, and say. nothing, and see you bambooxled by 
a widow—and bamboozle it is—and you that 
innocent always, that a body may wind you 
round their finger, twenty times a day, and you 
not know itl” 

I set the words down, as a record of the 
extent, to which human ingratitude can go, as a 
proof too of the invincible stupidity of an 
ignorant man. That miserable traitor, after all 
these years of daily opportunity of studying my 
character, after the numberless proofs he had 
had of my perspicacity, my unerring judgment, 
my unalterable firmness, could remain so utterly 
blind 1 

He was an idiot, not worth even anger. I 
said, calmly: 

“ Ferguson, you are discharged.” 

“ I expected it, sir,” he cried, with more 
crocodile sobs. “ But I’ve done my duty! Sir, 
you’re a-goin’ to destruction—no, destruction 
has come to you, in the shape of a widder!” 

After that, of course, I was obliged to say 
that, if he did not leave the house, in ten 
minutes, I Should send to the village, and have 
him placed within the iron grip of the law. 

Ah, the meanness, the baseness of human 
nature in general, ameng high and low, is 
indeed a melancholy spectacle! As gentle Annie 
Smith observed ; it is well that, 14 here and there, 
a man stands up above his fellows, a monument 
of wisdom, a lighthouse of justice and modera¬ 
tion, to cast his benefieient gleams across the 
waste of darkness!” 

Those were her very 'words—I write them, 
because they are worthy of preservation. 

September 27.—This date is so important, 
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that I desire to record it, though it is not likely 
ever to fade from my mind. I wish also to note 
some of the events of this day, while they have 
the beautiful gloss of freshness upon them, what 
Annie sweetly termed, “the golden radiance of 
fruition—the heavenly halo of fidiilment.” 

We have known, for a week past, that any 
hour might bring news of the closing of our oase. 
I had thought of going to town, but Mrs. Smith 
(it seems strange now to write that name), 
persuaded me to remain, as a favor to her. She 
should feel restless and anxious. “ She had a 
presentiment,” she said, “that the decision 
would be given in her fhvor; and if it should, 
and I not there to assure her of my forgiveness, 
she should die outright.” 

I knew that she had no grounds to presage 
disappointment for me. But it would have 
been bad taste to say so, at this juncture, so I 
held my peace, and consented to give up my 
journey. 

I had settled, in my own mind, that the case 
would be decided to-morrow, Friday, whioh is 
always my lucky day; and I freely confess that 
I am not too stubborn to hold faith in presenti¬ 
ments. As Annie justly says, “ We are sur¬ 
rounded by mystery: the wise man recognizes 
this and bows his head.” 

I went out to walk, earlier than uBual. I met 
my servant, in the hall, and as he told me ho 
had not yet been to the post, I decided to stroll 
in that direction. Just at the turn of the 
roAd, beyond Annie Smith’s house, I met Annie 
herself. 

“ I am earlier even than you,” she said. “ ^ 
have been to the village, to mail some letters. I 
found all this heap of papers and magazines. 
There are two or three for you. I’ thought I 
would act postman for your benefit.” 

She tried to speak lightly, to smile; but she 
was pale and agitated; and I saw that she had 
been crying. 

“You are troubled,” I said. “Ah, you 
cannot deceive me! What, what has happened ?” 

“You see everything,” she cried. “Well, I 
will tell you. Come to the house with me.” 

We entered her gate. But instead of going to 
the house, we sat down in an arbor, in the 
garden. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what it is. Your trouble 
is mine!” 

Impulsively she put her hand in mine. I 
would not let her withdraw it, though she tried, 
blushing beautifully. 

“L will tell you,” she said, after a little 
entreaty on my part. “ I have followed your 
advice. I have written to Arthur Gerald, that 
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I will never see him again, until he promises to 
regard me as a friend.” 

But satisfactory as was this news, it troubled 
me to think that doing so wise a thing could 
make her suffer. 

“Annie,” I sajd; I have for a good while 
called her by her Christian name; she sweetly 
declared that Mrs. sounded so cold on the lips of 
a friend; “ Annie, U is not possible that you 
have mistaken your own feeling?—that you did 
care for this young man—” 

“You know I did not,” she interrupted. “It 
is not that. I am not thinking of him I I—I— 
the truth is I have made up my mind to go 
away.” 

“Go away?” I repeated. 

She stifled a sob, and replied in a voice, which 
she tried vainly to render composed: 

“ I must. It will be better! Do not ask my 
reasons. Do not 1” 

“I have no right,” I said, wounded by her 
words. 

“No right 1” she exclaimed. “Qh! every 
right. Ah, what am I saying? Let me go. I 
am not myself this morning. Later, we will talk! 
Yes, I must leave this heavenly place of rest— 
leave you!” 

She hid her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. I read her secret—she loved me! She 
did not know that her affection was returned, 
and she feared to linger! I did love her. And 
now the moment had arrived, when, in justice to 
both, I must tell her so. 

“Not leave me, Annie,” I said, stealing my 
arm about her waist, and drawing her head 
down upon my shoulder. “ Will you accept my 
heart, and share my name? Dear girl, will you 
be Mrs. Cattermolc?” 

Her frame shook convulsively. She laughed, 
she wept, she was hysterical. Under the circum¬ 
stances suoh weakness oould be .excused. 

“It’s—it’s only that 1 1 am so happy,” she 
murmured, and then wept herself quiet in my 
embrace. 

We had a long, bliswftit hour together, then we 
went to find Mrs. Jefferson, and told her what 
had happened. She rqjoiced with us, you may 
be sure. 

Towards dinner time, I took mj' leave. I had 
got to the gate, when Annie came running after 
me, holding up some newspapers. 

“We had forgotten these!” she said. As I 
took them, a Tetter fell out, from under t^e band 
of one of the journals, “Why, I hadn’t seqn 
that!” she cried. “I might hare lost it. How“ 
careless of the old postmistress not to say it 
was there I” 
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As I picked up the epistle, I saw that it bore, 
at the top of the envelope, the printed address of 
my solicitors. 

<* Something about the suit,” I said; 44 1 trust 
it is not to drag on, longer! 

She begged toe to open it. I did so. The 
decision had been given in my fiivor. I was 
fairly a millionaire! 

I suppose I grew pale. She cried out in 
terror. I put the letter in her hand, and leaned 
against the gate; it was due to my dignity not j 
to be overpowered; I struggled, and I succeeded. > 

««Oh, you have won 1” she exclaimed. “ Joy! 
joy! You have won.” 

I put my arm about her again. 

44 We have won, you mean !” I said. 

Again she sheltered her face on my breast. 
Presently, she looked np, and said, half-laughing, 
half-crying: 

44 How glad I am we knew nothing about the 
letter, until—until you had made me so happy ! 

I should have been ashamed then to accept you I 
Now I’ll tell you a secret! If 1 had won, I 
meant, unless you would share the fortune with 
me, to run away and hide where you could 
never find me, and make you accept the money.” 

Hear, artless child! 

«* But now,” I said, 44 we Bhall run away to¬ 
gether.” 

She began to tremble, and to sob ; but she said: 

« xt’a—it’s only I was thinking—I had been so 
afraid you did not love me-—and—and I’m so \ 
happy.” She ran away as she spoke. She j 
needed, she said, to compose herself a little. S 


When I got home, Thomae, my man, met me in 
great confusion. A telegram had come for me, 
the night before, and he was suffering so terribly 
with toothache, that he forgot to give it to me. 
It was the first news my lawyers had sent; but l 
did not reprove Thomas for his neglect. It was 
pleasant that everything had happened, as it did; 
Annie w01 always like to remember that she 
promised to be my wife; before we knew whether 
she, or 1, would bring the fortune; and to her 
delicate, sensitive nature the pleasure will be 
great. 

Not* bt this Editor.— 1 Three week* toter, the 
widow married Mr. Cattermole. Nine months 
after, she buried him. 

The doctor had declared, that, unless Mr. Cat¬ 
termole renounced turtle soup and port, the gout 
would attack hiB lieaH, and carry him off within 
a year. Mr. Cattermole was not a man to relin¬ 
quish his opinions. He knew his own constitu¬ 
tion, and he knew that turtle soup agreed with 

I * him, and that, among wihes, port was exactly 
what he required ; and his wife was certain, as 
she always was, that her husband must be right 
She approved of his resolve to eat turtle daily, 
and drink a bottle of port dally, for three months, 
just to prove to the physicians that he understood 
t his own constitution, as they could not He 
| carried out his resolution, and his name, inscribed 
in gold letters on a marble tombstone, was the 
result. 

Within a twelvemonth, after her irreparable 
loss, the inconsolable widow married Arthur 
Gerald. 


LAID AWAY., 


BY BDYTII 

So you noticed that chain of chestnut hair, 

Linked together with yellow gold. 

That I have so tenderly cherished there 
In my Indian cabinet old? 

That drawer has beed fttftendd for matay fear*, 

And now as I turn the key agaia, 

My eyes are blinded with sudden tears, 

And my heart has a throb of pain. 

But I want yon to see a curious case 
Of sandal-wood with a Quaint design— 

There’s nothing Inside but a pictured fhee, 

Shall I show it yot, friend trf mine? 

The fastening here is gold and pearl. 

You see, at my touch it open lies, * 

And shows the tk ce of a lovely girl 
With wistful, Eastern ejfea. 

The warm, dark cheek oh one riender band 
Is resting in sweet, unconscious grace, 


KIRKWOOD. 

And the chestnut hair with ita wavy strand 
Ilalf-shadows the girlish face. 

The faint sad toiile has a hint of woo— 

Oh, the patient look wtitags my heart again 1— 

for my beautiful darling loved me so, 

And waited so long In vain. 

We weri both deceived through malice and hate. 
There were stolen letters and false things said; 

Whon I found the truth it was all too late, 

For my only love was dead. 

She had left a package addressed with care— 
You may, close the case, for my. talo is told— 

Inside was that chain of chestnut hair 
With its yellow links of gold. 

Forgive me, old friend* I have made you sad, 

,1 will turn the key on the past once more; 

Let us tatk of something pleasant and glad. 

As woven talking'before. 
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BT ELLA 

I was lying on my chair-couch, which had 
been wheeled into the bay window to give me the 
benefit of the sun and the flowers, when Rose 
came to me with an open letter in her hand. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her fhir face aglow with 
delight. 

“Oh, Twistie,” she cried, “what do you think ? 
Here is a letter to mamma, from Dolores, and 
such a sweet, kind letter it is; and Dolores wants 
all the hard feelings of the old trouble put away, 
and forgotten ; and she is coming to see us ; and 
asks us to try and love her a little, because she 
is so lonely. And, oh, Twistie, I know I shall 
love her, for just see what a sweet picture she 

has sent me, her own precious sister, as she oalls 

_ _ >> 
me. 

The dear child knelt by my side and put one 
arm under my poor twisted back—the back that 
had caused me to nickname myself, in a way 
that had now became universal in the household— 
and with her free hand, she held the handsome 
bit of porcelain and gold before my eyes. 

From it smiled sadly the strangely incompre¬ 
hensible face of Dolores Angel, the unknown, 
half-sister of my little neioe, Rose. 

I looked upon it long and earnestly. It drew 
me, against my will; it held my gate, fhscinoted 
with its mystic bronze beauty. I could not aay 
that I liked the face. I felt an overwhelming re- 
pugnknoe to the idea of her coming among us, 
and disturbing the almost heavenly peace of 
Caetle^-Paix; and yet, as I gated upon the rounded 
outlines of that face, I yielded to an unaccounta¬ 
ble impulse, and suddenly pressed my lips bo the 
indescribably sweet mouth. 

"Oh, you love her already, Twistie, just as I do; 
don't you, dear? How glad I rib that she is 
coming; that she is Willing to forgive and forget, 
as the good book bids us. I have'grieved over it, 
in secret, foir years, Twistie, to think my only 
sister was an alien, and an. exile from her people. 
Yet, of course, while poor papa lived, it hod to 
be. Ah! there comes Ronald, and 1 must run 
and tell him the good: newe.” 

After she had gtine; I day back on my couch, 
with a strangely heavy foehhg at my heart. We 
were all so happy at Castle-Paix ; our household 
was so complete; tbw atmosphere so peaceful; 
and our relations sounder and close, why need 
this foreign element ooine among us to create dia- 
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turbance ? For disturbance I was certain must 
ensue. What is perfect ean change only for the 
worse. Her name aloUe signified sorrow. “ Do¬ 
lores, oar Lady of Pain/’ 1 repeated, and then 
laughed at. myself for an ill-tempered invalid. 

“ After all, she it half-sister to Bose,” I said, 
“ and it is bat natural the ehild should feel some 
desire to see her. Yet, she was well enough off 
in Germany * among her own people; and why 
not stay there?” 

Yes, die was half-sister to Rose. Adrian Angel 
married Marguiretta Von-Weimer, the only 
daughter and heiress of */ German philosopher, 

; who claimed to be descended from the nobility, 

; while a student at Heidlebergh. He had brought 
her to America, and had taken her to the home 
of his. lady mother and sister. Rut this German 
princess, as she called herself; was not content; 
and eo, upon the shores of sweet Lake Linden, 
he had built Castle-Paix, under her direction, 
and some said with, her money, and furnished it 
in sumptuous fashion. Here, after six months of 
married life, her flu her came; and bore back to 
Germany his princess daughter. She hod written 
him to oorae for her. She hated America, and 
Americans,” she had said, “her husband* not 
exoepted. And she wanted to go back to Germany, 
where she never need look upon an American 
face again.” And back ahe went. Six months 
of married life, with his German princess, had 
quite reconciled Adrian to this proceeding. He 
made no attempt to detain her. He shut up 
Csstle-Faix* and went into lodgings in New 
York, where he busily pursued his profession— 
the law—and to all appearances was os happy as 
men ordinarily are. 

After a few months, some tourist brought word 
that a daughter had been born to Adrian’s wife, 
over in her German home. Bat Adrian did not 
exhibit the slightest interest in this event. He 
set about procuring a legal separation, on the 
grounds of desertion; and in time was * free 
man onoe more. After a few years, he married 
again. Thin second venture proved more suc¬ 
cessful. I had Wvery reason td love Mb memory, 
for he was invarihbly kind to me, the poor invalid 
sister, and dependent of this new wife. Our 
mother had died when I was but eight years old, 
and Mercy but fifteen. r From that day to the day 
of her meeting with Adrian, she took care of me 
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as tenderly as if she were my mother, supporting 
us both by teaching school. Then Adrian saw 
her, and loved her for her sweet face, and white 
soul, and made her his wife, and bore her off to 
Castle-Paix, and me with her. There we dwelt 
in such peace and happiness as few mortals 
know, for twelve beautiful years. Then Adrian 
died, fearing Mercy, and me, and Rose, his 
eleven-year old daughter, the very counterpart of 
her mother, to mourn lor him. 

Seven years had gone by Binoe then. The 
keenness of our fees was tempered into the 
saeredness of a remembered sorrow, and life 
again smiled upon us, and happineaa reigned 
supreme in Cweile-Paix. Bose was a beautiful 
creature of eighteen, betrothed to the very 
prince of men, young Ronald Vaughn; and 
Mercy, like all ybung, and beantiftal, and 
wealthy widows, had more suitors than she 
canid smile upon. And while she was gentle, 
and womanly, and reserved with all, I had 
grown to think of late that her cheek flushed a 
trifle when Col. Argyle’s step sounded in the 
ball, or when his name was aimounoed. And of 
all the peopfe who came and went on social 
terms at Cattle-Paix, none had so bright a 
smile, ov so kind a word for poor Twistie, as 
brave Col. Argyle, who had left his strong right 
arm at Gettysburg. A rarely handsome man ho 
was; of goodly height, and strong of limb, and 
broad of chest and shoulder: and the blue of 
his eye was like the sky of an autumn day; and 
the chiseled beauty of his face reminded you of 
8«me marble statue of the oldes gods. Forty 
years had not taken the music from his laughter, 
or the worm light from his bonny eyes. I could 
not help thinking what a handsome couple he 
and Mercy would make. Mercy was thirty- 
six ; and her beauty seemed;'jut at its height. 
When she and Rose stood, side by side, it was 
like looking upon a beautiful bad, and a full¬ 
blown blush-rose. They were aliko in form, and 
feature, and coloring, and speech—.only that 
Many was ripened and matured. A beautiful 
enough woman to moke any man’s heart stir, to 
say nothing of her wealth. And Col. Argyle 
was no forUme*hnnter. Em had princely 
domains.of his own. What with his splendid 
beauty of person, and his polished manntre,, and 
his rooord of honor, ho oould have ohesen any 
lady in the land; If ha nought' my sister in 
marriage, itfwsa, therefore, for horself alone. 

Ton can understand now haw happy and 
bright life wnsfor us at Caatle*Fmfl; and hew I 
well might dread the intrusion of an element as 
yeb unknown, and to rad unwelcome. 

While I lay Share, upon toy couch, thinking it 


over, Mercy glided across the carpet, and came 
and knelt beside me. I fancied there was a 
slight shadow upon her white brow, and a 
troubled look in her soft hazel eyes. 

“ Have you seen Rose?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I am not at all 
pleased with the information she brings. We are 
so happy hero, Morey, why need that foreign 
girl come to dUturb us?” 

I think it was a relief to Mercy to hear some 
one put into words the feeling she was striving 
to subdue. The shadow left her brow, and she 
laughed a little, but quickly sobered down. 

“ Hush, Twistie,” she said, reproachfully. 
“ We ought to be willing to receive the poor girl. 
Her grandfather and her mother are both dead, 
aud it is but natural she should wish to see the 
only near blood-relation she has. Rose it her 
sister, you know.” 

“Yes, but she had better wait, and invite 
Rose and Ronald to Germany, on their wedding- 
tour. I am sure we do not need her at Castle- 
Paix.” 

“ I know it, dear,” my sister answered, very 
gravely. “ But you must remember that Castle- 
Paix, according to general belief, was built by 
her mother’s money, and that really, in equity, it 
belongs to Dolores, and not to us. Perhaps she 
is aware of this fact, and does not deem herself 
on intruder.” 

. I was silent, for nr time, and I fear a little 
sullen, os people, non-pluased, are apt to be. 

“Oki well!” I said, at length, “we will try 
and make it pleasant for her, if she comes. But 
I hope Bho will change her mind, and stay at 
home.” 

.Mercy roee, laughing lightly. Now that she 
knew another dreaded the coming of this 
unknown girl, she could better mask her own 
nameless fears, and make light of the matter. 

“You are a spoiled child,” she said, “and I 
fear you are growing selfish, with toe much com¬ 
fort. I don’t know but it will be a good thing for 
you, if this gM do ft form a disturbing element,” 

Then she kissed me, and went out, humming 
the strain of an opera air. 

Jt was just twoweeks later, that I was sitting 
on the east veranda, watching the shadows 
lengthen over the water and the land, when 
Rose sprang np, with a little gospu 

“ Oh, Twistie, she has ooifce,” As cried. 

Snre eaongh, a oaflrihge had paused at the 
north gate, a lady d c so ftn ded, and earns slowly 
up the winding walk. - Rose ran to meet her, and 
the stranger threw back* her veil,* and from my 
chair I caught a glimpse of 1ft broom fhee, lighted 
by lustrous eyes, and than the two vanished 
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through the north door. But even te where I 
sat, a strange, subtle odor floated, that half- 
intoxicated me, as I closed my eyes and drank 
it in. 

Two hours later, as I lay half-asleep in my 
nook, just off the drawing-room, a corner which 
1 had chosen for my couch, because there I could 
enjoy the music and con venation of the social 
evening at Castle-Poix, yet not be seen by 
everyone, that subtle odor stole over me again, 
qmd stirred me with that curious sense of delirious 
pleasure. I am passionately fond of perfumes, 
and they exert a powerful influence upon me. 

1 associate people with perfumes, and never 
forget where, when, and upon whom I have 
detected a certain odor; and so long as I shall 
live, a waft of that peculiar fragrance, which 
hung about Dolores, will bring book to me all 
the tragic events of those strange days, as fresh 
as if they had occurred but yesterday. Bring 
with it too, that almost passionate longing for a 
sight of her fhee, and touch of her hand, which, 
despite myself, I cannot conquer. ] 

“ Twistie,” said lloso, gently, “ are you awake? j 
Dolores has come.” ] 

I opened my eyes, and looked up, into the | 
wonderful faco that bent above me. Wonderful, j 
not so much from its rich' beauty, as from its 
peculiar coloring. Hair, eyes, and skin were of i 
a beautiful brown hue, varying only iu degree, j 
the eyes darker than the hair, the hair darker ' 
than the free, and the cheeks and lips burning ! 
with a vivid red, like the color on ripe fruit. A 
strange, rare, warm, wondrous face it was; and 
as it bent above me, I felt the same indescribable 
impulse 1 had felt toward the picture; and 
reaching up my arms, I drew Dolores down, 
and kissed the perfect mouth. 

Her warm lips clung to mine lovingly. 

“Thank you, Twistie/* said the sweet, strong 
voice. “ I think you are all so good to me—an 
alien and a stranger.” 

She sat down by my couch, and talked to me 
of her journey; and I closed my eyes, and listened, 
and drank in the subtle perfume, that breathed 
from her presence. When she rose, and wont 
into the drawing-room to join Mercy and Cob 
Argyle and Ronald, I felt a loneliness and loss, 
as if something very dear had gone from me. 
But so long as I could hear her voice, or breathe 
the perfume that was a pari of her presence, I 
was content. 

Rose came to me, after the tom fly had dispersed 
to their rooms, that night, and the guests had 
gone, and poured forth her rhapsodies in my 
Willing ear. 

“Isn’t she lovely, Twistie,” she said*, “and 


| aren’t you glad she has come? Oh, I love her 
j already, with my whole heart—love her as if I 
[ had always known her. Mamma says she thinks 
| she is beautiful; and Ronald, even Ronald, who 
| hardly ever says anyone is pretty but me, declares 
! she is very fhscinatrng. I was so afraid Ronald 
! wouldn’t Hke her, for he was prejudiced, you 
| know, and he hardly ever likes brunettes. But I 
think they will get on ffiinoitsly. I hope she will 
| never ge away, hut stay at Castte-Paix, forever V* 

Truth to tell, I was already beginning to dread 
| the thought ef her departure. And she had 
j been at Castle-Poix searely five hours. 

Before a fortnight had passed, she was as 
much a favorite with the whole household, as with 
me. “ Dolores, the Lady of Pain,” had become 
“ Dolores, our Lady of Joy.” Rose adored her; 
Ronald made her a sort of confidant and adviser, 
and looked upon her as some goddess of wisdotoi 
and goodness; and Col. Argyle, while he rarely 
spoke with her, often followed her with his eyes, 
and onco confessed to me (after I questioned him) 
that he thought Miss Dolores “a rare type of a 
peculiar style of beauty.” 

Mercy, who* I fancied, harbored the old 
prejudice a little longer than the rest of us, 
yielded at last to the fascinations of the new 
comer, and the two became fast friends. 

“ I don’t know how it is,” Mercy said to me, 
one day, “ I feel an actual intensity of love for 
Dolores, When I am with her; and yet when I 
am out of her presence, I often find myself 
wishing ohe had not come. But I think it is only 
my selfishness the*, prompts the wish. Of course, 
she has interfered somewhat with onr old, easy 
relations; but she gives us so much pleasure, I 
ought to be willing te give up some few things.” 

1 thought I understood what Mercy referred to. 
She missed the cosy, morning chat, and evening 
ride with Col. Argyie. His calls were quite gen¬ 
eral now, for, of course, during the first weeks of 
the stranger’s presence in the house, she was 
asked to take part in all the rides and calls and 
pleasures ef the household. 

Someway, as the weeks wore into a month, 
matters did not resume their old position. Col. 
Argyle and Mercy rarely saw each other alone, 
though his calls were perhaps more frequent 
than ever. 

One day, I was lying in my nook, and Dolores 
was sitting beside me, engaged on some bright 
\ wooh, that she was weaving into a rich mat. Col. 

| Argyle had dropped in for an informal call, and 
\ had found Mercy in the front drawing-room. We 
S could hear their voices, but could not see them, 
j Quite by accident, Dolores let fall a large ball of 
j her rich wools, and it rolled out of right, into 
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the front drawing-room. A moment later, it 
was brought back by CoL Argyle, and laid in 
her lap. 

“ I knew it was yours/’ he said, as he bent 
his blue eyes upon her. “ Everything you touch 
is redolent with a peculiar perfume, that I should 
recognise anywhere. It almost intoxicates me.” 

Then he, too, felt the influence of that perfume. 
I looked up ajt Mercy, wjio had joined us, but 
she was picking a dead leaf from a plant by the 
window, and I could not see her face. 

, Prom that, hour, however, I knew of the pain 
in store for her. There was no mistaking the 
expression I had seen in Col. Argyle’s eyes, as 
he looked at Dolores. There was a fire in the 
glance that Mercy had never aroused. He was 
in the power of Dolores. From ,my own feelings, 
I knew how mighty that power was. In all my 
poor twiated life, I had never known sich an all- 
absorbing emotion, as Dolores had awoke in my 
heart. Her touch, glance, tone, or a waft of the 
perfume she used, stirred me with the most 
exquisite delight. I pitied Mercy, from the 
bottom of my heart, and yet, I could not blame 
Col. Argyle for his infatuation. Nor could I see 
that Dolores had made any effort to win him 
from my sister. It had simply followed as the 
natural consequence of her presence in the house. 

She had been with us jus^ three months, when, 
one night, an unexpected revelation was made to 
me. We had eiyoyed an unusually merry evening. 
Col. Argyle, Honald Vaughn, Mercy, Dose, and 
Dolores, with one or two other casual callers from 
the neighborhood, had all gathered in the 
drawing-room, and made the hours gay with 
song, anecdote, and laughter. I hod never seen 
Dolores more bewitching. I noticed that she sat 
by Rose, or Mercy, nearly all the evening, and I 
thought how brilliant the contrast made her. 
She glowed like n ruby beside a milk-white pearl, 
and Mercy seemed faded beside her. Col. Argyle 
had been more open in his admiration than ever 
before. He scarcely took his eyes from Dolores, 
and when he told an anecdote, it was for her ho 
told it, and after one slow, upward glance of her 
bronze eyes, he seemed content. 

At ten, the circle broke up, and Dolors 
herself gave me my crutohps* and helped me to 
my room above. I disrobed, and tried to sleep, 
but the sultry, August night was sc oppressive, 
I could not rest. At last, I slipped on a loose 
gown, and taking my crutch, crept slowly down 
to my couch, off the drawing-room, for I fhneied 
the long room might afford a freer ventilation, 
and sleep be more possible. 

I soon fell into a light slumber, from which I 
was woke by hearing voices near me. It was 


the peculiarly high-keyed voice of Ronald Vaughn 
that was speaking. 

“ It was perfectly maddening to me all the 
evening,” he said. 44 If you had not granted me 
this interview, I believe I should have gone home 
and blown my brains out.” 

I beard a low laugh, and a murmur of words 
that sounded like 44 Poor, jealous boy.” 

What did it meant Had Ronald and Rose 
been having a lover’s quarrel, and if se, of whom 
was he jealous? 

“ Jealous,” repeated the man’s voice again, 

| 44 and what did you think I would be, to sit and 
J see that old idiot, smiling and beaming upon you 
| all the evening, and never receive a glance from 
; you myself- I felt like strangling him, and 
shooting myself.’* 

Again that low, half-mocking laugh, and this 
time the words were quite indistinct. I beard the 
name Of 44 Col. Argyle ” and my own spoken once 
or twice. Then there was the sound of rising, of 
kisses, and Ronald said, quite distinctly, 44 good¬ 
night, my darling—-bless you for granting me this 
interview—I can live now, till l see you again.”. 

Then there was the cautious closing of a door, 
and then a woman’s dress brushed by my couch; 
and as the figure glided away, up the long, wind¬ 
ing stairway, over me swept a wave of that 
intoxicating fragrance, which I knew so well. 

It was Dolores whom Ronald had called his 
darling, and he was jealous of Col. Argyle. 

My heart fairly seemed to die in my breast, as 
I lay there through the long night, and thought 
matters over. Poor Mercy, poor Rose, p<M>r 
Ronald, poor colonel! I pitied them all, and 
myself with them. Yet I could not bring myself 
to censure Dolores, as 1 knew she deserved to be 
censured. I was so completely fascinated by 
her, that 1 seemed to be deprived of my own 
strength of will. Bui before morning I regained 
control of myself, and had resolved upon a course 
of action. I did not have an opportunity to 
follow it, however, until the next evening. 
Dolores and Rose had gone off, on some picnic 
excursion, when I awakened, and did not return 
until nightfall. As soon as I had an opportunity, 

I whispered to Dolores to remain with me, after 
the family dispersed. Neither the colonel nor 
Ronald made their appearance, and Rose and 
Mercy went to their rooms before the lamps were 
lighted. Then with Dolores’ hand in mine, I 
; began to speak. 

44 1 overheard you and Ronald, last night, 
Dolores,” I said. 44 1 came down bore to sleep, 
and heard your parting. He kissed ypu, and 
called you his aaning. Do you think you are 
acting honorably oward Rose!” 
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I felt her hand tremble. Fol a moment she 
was dumb with astonishment. But only for a 
moment. She -was collected and calm enough, 
when she made answer: 

41 If Rose cannot keep her lover/* she said, 
44 is it my fault ? How can I help his loving 
me, if he will?’* 

44 You could very easily hinder it, if you tried,” 

I answered, with considerable warmth. 44 He is 
your sisters betrothed lover, and so should be 
sacred to you. I have not blamed you, in regard 
to Col. Argyle. Though you must have seen he 
was more than a friend to my sister, when yon 
came, I could understand how he might be 
fascinated by yon, without your aid. But Ron¬ 
ald was so attached to Rose, and she loves him 
so—and loves yon; and I think you are 
unwomanly, and cruel to repay her devotion, in 
this way. Rose is your sister, Dolores: you 
must remember that.” 

I saw her eyes burn like two coals of fire 
through the gloaming. Her breath came hard. 

44 Yes/* she said, 44 1 do remember that she is 
my sister, Twistie. I also remember that she is 
the child of the man, who utterly ignored my 
existence. He was responsible for my being— 
yet he never was known to speak of me, or in 
any way seemed to know I lived. Whatever 
the wrong-doing of my mother, my father had no 
right to abandon his own child, as he did. From 
my earliest childhood, I harbored a desire for 
revenge. I knew that, in America, was Castle- j 
Paix, built by my mother’s money, and that j 
there dwelt my father's wife and his child, the > 
woman who had robbed me of my father’s heart. > 
If he had never married again, 1 believe his \ 
heart would have called for mo in time, and I j 
could have more than recompensed him for my < 
mother's failure. But he died without speaking J 
my name. Then I resolved I would wait, until \ 
his daughter was grown, and I would go to j 
America. Meantime, my mother died. I had > 
money, but I was homeless and desolate. I was > 
born into this world with a craving for love, and, » 
fortunately, a faculty of winning it. I never \ 
tried to win the heart of man, woman, or child, j 
that I did not succeed. I came to America, 
determined to win the love of my sister, my 
father’s wife, and of all that belonged to them; 
If my father’s wife had married, I meant to make 
her wildly jealous of her husband, even as I had > 
been jealous of my fathers love for her. If my j 
sister bad a lover, I meant to win him from her, 
even as she took my fhther’s heart from me. 
Fate has been kind, and made the play more 
pleasing than I anticipated. Col. Argyle is a j 
grand man,'and it has been more honorable, and l 


> quite as interesting, to win my father’s wife’s 

I * lover, than if he had been her husband. Yet 
the play was a little dangerous; for when he 
pleaded for my heart and hand, yesterday, I 
. found myself trembling with a strange pleasure. 
I It would be easy to love Col. Argyle.” 

| She paused, and 1 broke in, exoitedly. 44 Then 
| why not allow yourself to love him,” I cried, 
44 and become bis wife ? He is noble, handsome, 
wealthy. I think Mercy has conquered herself, 
| now, and knows that he is lost to her. Be his 
wife, Dolores, and cease trifling with hearts.” 

She laughed her low, mocking laugh, and 
said: 

44 But what will I do with Ronald? He loves 
me quite as well, in his way, as the colonel does.” 

Before I oould answer, there was a step hear 
us, and a form darkened the starlight, that 
streamed in through the long window. 

44 Ronald will withdraw from the play,” said a 
strangely broken voice, trhich wel knew to belong 
to Ronald himself. 44 Thank God I have heard 
the story from your own bps, Dolores,” he con¬ 
tinued, coming forward ; “for I would have shot 
down any other, who dared tell me what yoti 
have told. You are quite right— I have , I do 
love you quite as well as Col. Argyle can. But 
I have & will, and manhood enough to exert it. 
I am going away for a little while. Tell Rose, 
Twistie, that I called in, after she had retired, to 
say I was obliged to be absent, on business, for 
a few weeks. For God’s sake, don’t leL her 
know what a villain I am. When I come back, I 
will be braver, and she shall name the day, if 
she will, for our marriage. Heaven forgive you, 
Dolores. Good-bye.” 

His shadow vanished from the starlit space, 
and he was gone. 

Dolores rose, and sighed wearily. 

44 1 am so tired, Twistie darling,” she said, 
kneeling beside me, for a moment, and burying 
her beautifol head upon my shoulder. “I am 
so tired of life, of love, of everybody. Why 
was I ever born, Twistie? I am good for 
nothing, only to make people love me; and then 
trouble is sure to follow. But you will always 
love me, dear, won’t you?” ' 

44 Always, come what may,” I cried; and I 
knew that I could keep my promise. 

She glided away, and I lay thinking, until 
almost dawn. I was so glad Rose was to be 
spared a great sorrow: I could not bear that she 
should suffer. But I was anxious, my, eager, 
that Dolores should accept Col. Argyle. It 
would keep her near ns, and prevent the 
possibility of her retnming to Germany. Mercy, 
I believed, haid fought her battle. 
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Rose was full of wonder and sorrow at 
Ronald’s sudden departure, but not a doubt of 
his honor shadowed hOr eky. I was thackftil 
for her trust, and for the chance that had spared 
her a bitter knowledge. 

Ronald had been gone just a week, and Col. 
Argyle’s suit seemed to gain favor daily, when, 
one evening, there was a ring at the bell, and 
upon us, as we sat, Mercy, Rose, Dolores, and I, 
a stranger was ushered in. A very distin¬ 
guished looking stranger, with a wonderful 
mustache, and immense blue eyes, and the 
blondest of blonde faces. Dolores rose, with a 
little startled cry, and the stanger came forward, 
and lifted her hand to his lips, with the utmost 
ceremony, and greeted her in German. 

Then Dolores turned, and presented her 
friend with the unpronounceable name, and he 
bowed elaborately, and addressed ua, in German 
again. 

“ My frifend » a fine English soholar,” Dolores 
explained* in an undertone, “but unable to 
speak a sentence of the language, which he 
reads with ease. It will make it awkward for us, 
but I wiH act as interpreter. He wiH understand 
you, if you speak slowly and distinctly, but he 
will only be able to reply through me.” 

A very delightful state of matters indeed, for 
Col. Argyle, when he called an hour later. The 
mustached foreigner could understand every 
word he uttered to Dolores, while not one word 
of their conversation was the colonel able to \ 
comprehend. The colonel made his adieux early, ] 
in consequence, with a shadow in his eyes. 

“ Be of good heart,” I said, os he came to my 
nook, to say good-night. “ I believe your 
chances are bright.” 

He pressed my hand, and gave me one of his 
rare smiles, as he turned away. All his great 
heart seemed to shine in his eyes, os ho gave one 
last glance toward Dolores* 

Imagine my dumb consternation, when Mercy 
came to me, the next afternoon, with the intelli¬ 
gence that there was to be a quiet wedding, at 
Castle-Paix, the following morning. 

“Dolores is goiug to marry that German 
fellow,” she said, “'whom it seems is an old 
lover, and a member of a very distinguished and 
old family. He has followed her here, and she 
has made up her mind to repay his devotion. 
Thoy will be married early, and go directly to 
Hew York, and sail on Saturday. Isn’t it a 
romantic termination of our dear little friend’s 
visit? IIow we shall miss her.’* 

But Mercy could not oonceal the relief she 
felt at this unlooked-for dtnouemmi. As fbr me, 
my heart seemed turning to ice. I do not kuow 


how long I sat, tn a perfect stupor of pain, when 
Dolores crept up to me. She was very wan, and 
almost haggard. She twisted her arms about 
me, and rested her head upon my shoulder. 

“ I am going to leave you, Twistie dear,” she 
said, softly. 

But I cried out sharply, interrupting her: 

“Oh, don’t! How ean you do it—how can 
you?” 

“Because it is best,” she answered. “He 
came over to find me, and I used to love him—I 
think I do love him now. And he is my own, 
and 1 make no other life desolate by keeping 
Mm, but glorify his. Without me, he would 
never be happy, he has loved me so long. And 
I tli ink everybody, at Castle-Paix, will be more 
at rest and happier, after I go away—every 
body but yt> it, dear. But then, if I staid, it 
might be that you would have & lover, aud 1 
should make you jealous, because you lived at 
Castle-Paix. 1 swore vengeance on all it's 
inmates, before I came.” 

The little laugh, that rose to my lips, at her 
mention of a possible lover, for poor, miserable 
me, turned to a sob, and l wept out a little of my 
lonely sorrow in her arms. 

Only a little. It lay too deep to be dissipated 
in tears. 

While we sat there, Col. Argyle was shown in. 
Mercy was in the front drawing-room, and de¬ 
tained him, with her old, sweet, pretty air, that 
had returned to her, all at once. He sat down, 
| beside her, for a moment, and I heard the 
murmur of their voioes. The colonel had seen us, 
aud smiled and bowed brightly, before he sat 
down by Mercy. His face was sparkling, and 
his eyes full of light. But half-an-hour later, 
when Mercy was called out and left him, and lie 
rose and came forward to where we sat, he looked 
old and haggard, and like a man who had passed 
through some terrible ordeal. 

“ I wish you all prosperity,” he said, giving 
his hand, mechanically, to Dolores. “ Mrs. Angel 
has just informed me of the happy event, to take 
place, to-morrow. I trust you may be happy.” 

“ Thank you,” Dolores answered, quietly; but 
she did not look at him. 

“ I hope you may favor us with your presence,” 
she continued. “ There are no other guests 
invited; but we shall expect you.” 

I thought she was terribly cruel, and felt sure 
be would decline. But he aocepted, and came. 
He came, and stood by my ooucli, and held my 
hand, while the solemn servioe was performed, 
that divided him forever from Dolores. 1 think 
he read the admiration and wonder in my face, 
as I watched him standing there, so handsome 
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and brave; for be leaned down, and whimpered ; 

41 Young recruits, like Ronald, run away from 
battle; but old veterans, like me, face tbe 
cannon.” 

a 

44 1 understand,” I said ; and we never spoke 
of it again.” 

Dolores did look at him once. 1 think she did 
not dare to trust herself. In an hour, she had 
gone forever, and we were alone. 

Ronald came back, after a few weeks, and 
before the winter holidays, Castle-Poix was gay 
with the wedding festivities of oar darling Rose. 
She mode a bonny bride, and bos been a happy 
wife. She aud Ronald remain at Castle-Paix; 
and the patter of their children's feet sound 
through the halls. 

Col. Argyle comes and goes, as of old, but 
only as the friend, not as the lover of Mercy. I 
think Mercy knows, and understands, the truth ; 
but the knowledge, that he will never marry any 
other, contents her with her own lot. She bos 
the good taste never to mention Dolores in his 
presence, and I think ’he is gratefhl. 

Ronald proves a model husband, and Rose 
thinks herself the most favored of wiyes. Not 
long ago, he sat by my couch, with his youngest 
child upon his knee. Suddenly, his little boy 


came running to us, with a bright anti-macassar 
in his hand. 

44 See, auntie, what I found, in your room— 
in a box; why don’t you put it down in mamma’s 
parlor. n 

It was woven out of bright wools, and had been 
a gift from Dolores. With everything else that 
reminded me of her, 1 had put it away, in my 
room, where no one else could see it. 

Ronald had never Seen it, therefore. But I 
saw him start, and turn deathly pole, as through 
the room flouted that remembered perfume. 

44 For God’s sake,” he said, in a low, trembling 
voice, “ send that boy away, Twistie, with that 
accursed thing.” 

I hurried the ehild off, and followed him, 
slowly, on my crutches. Poor Ronald, he ie 
brave to hide so well the old wound, that is not 
even healed. How could I dream that he had 
forgotten her. Once having loved her, it were 
impossible to forget that rare creature, Dolores. 
As for me, she is, with all her fruits, the one 
perfect memory of my poor thwarted life. 

Sometimes, I lie awake at night, and weep 
tears of longing for her, and dream of a day when 
I nmy perhaps see her again. 

And so the years go by at Castlh-Palx. 


I CANNOT MAKE HIM DEAD. 


BY JENNIE JOY. 


There is crape on the door at Maud Conner's, 
And they say little Joey is dead—> 

That ho lies in a satin-lined coffin, 

With beautiful flowers at his head; 

That his hands are a a pale as the lilies. 

They clasp In their fey embrace; 

That the smile from his Ups has departed, 

And the roses from off bin cold face. 

But I cannot make him dead! 

Nor have I ono tear to shed; 

And his words are with me still 
That ha whispered ’neath the hill: 

44 1 love thee, littlo Kalla—I love thoe.” 

Tet they say there’s a narrow grave opened, 

Just under the beeehse for Mm— 

That the gram will grow green there in summer, 
And the winds chant their low requiem, 

And that dear littlo Maudie will plant 
The sweetest of blooms where he lies, 

And water their root* with the showers, 

That fall from , the heaven of her eyeu 
But I cannot make him dead, 

Nor have I ono tear to shed; 

And his words are with me stiT! 

Which he whispered ’neath the bill: 

“I Jove thee, little Katie—I love thoe. w 


There’s a carriage with plnmes moving slowly, 
Away from the erapodarkened door— 

And they soy little Joey will leave it, 

To ride in a carriage no more; 

But that close to a pearly white portal, 

He’ll wait for dear Handle to Come, 

Where Christ has a beautiful mniMton, 
for them near His own golden home. 

But I cannot make him dead: 

Nor have I one tear to shed; 

And his words are with me etill. 

Which he whispered ’neath the hill: 

44 1 love thee, little Katie—I love thee. w 

I shall watch for his free a* the window— 
Shall look for his smile at the gate; 

I shall coast every boor of his absence, 

Nor tnind if the night should grow late. 

He will weary h^times of the angels, 

Then Jesus wilt tell him to dome, 

And fetch book his sad, little Katie, 

To share in his boautiful home. 

But I cannot make him dead: 

Nor have I one tear to shed ; 

And his words are with mo still, 

Which he whispered ’neath the MU: 

“I love thoe, little Katio—I love thee.” 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in tho year 1879, by Mi» Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FEOM PAGE 67. 


CHAPTER XXI. | 

I hats said that the young heiress of Aldens- 
gate was left alone, half-buried in the ruins of 
her little chariot, while those who had witnessed 
the heroism of her rescue hurried to the spot 
where the intrepid stranger hud been hurled, 
across the road* and lay with her face turned 
upward, and her limbs huddlod together, so 
motionless, that even strong men held their 
breath as they approached her. 

The men from the drag, servants from the inn# 
stable-boys and shop-keepers, all gathered around 
the prostrate woman, save one man, the first who 
had leaped from the drag. He rushed, at once, 
toward the carriage, fell down upon his knees 
beside it, and searched the face, half-buried in 
the purple of those torn cushions, for some sign 
of the .hurt he dreaded to find. 

The excitement of a sudden shock was on that 
blanched face, nothing more; but it threatened 
to merge into hysterics, when lie lifted her up, 
and seeing her eyes closed, implored her to 
speak to him—to say that she was not hurt, and 
that those terrible little beasts had not beaten the 
life out of her. 

She opened her eyes, with a sob, and struggled 
among the ruins. Then tho, man, evidently wild 
with delight, lifted her in his Arms, and kissed 
her on the forehead, with a desperation that 
seemed like madness. 

The girl was by no means unconscious; for she 
struggled and beat her two hands against his 
breast, crying out, in passionate anger: 

44 How dare you, man—how dare you ! It is 
Miss Vance, of Aldensgate, you have the 
audacity to touch.** 

“ Child, child—my dear young lady. Do not 
say that. It is Prime, who has saved you a Becond 
time,” said the man, drawing back that she 
might look on his face, wet with tears; for he 
was crying over her, as women sometimes greet 
lost children when they are found. 

8he did look at him till her large eyes filled 
with the wonder of recognition. 

“ Prime—oh ! I ought to have known : always 
near when I need help. It was you that stopped 
the horses V* 

(134) 


44 Who $}se should it be, my pretty one? A 
crazy woman from the inn threw herself in my 
way; but I saved you, in apite of her antics. A 
thousand such women could, not have kept me 
back.” 

44 Ah, no one else could have had the courage 
to stop those mad beasts. I know that. It is 
like being saved from an awful death by ones 
own father.” 

Here the man covered his face with both 
hands, and began to 00 b. There was no pre¬ 
tence in this, for his chest heaved, and tears 
trinkled through his fingers. That moment, 
four men, who had lifted that strange woman 
from the dust of the road, went by, carrying her 
form reverently toward the inn. A crowd 
followed. 

44 Who is this?** said Dora, following the group 
with her eyes. ** Who is it?” 

Prime dropped his hands, and saw the 
woman’s face. His own changed to a remarkable 
degree. The eyes, so full of tears a moment 
before, kindled with sharp anxiety. 

44 It is the woman,” he said, faltering in his 
speech ; « 4 Bhe would throw herself in the way.” 

44 She must be hurt; perhaps she was trying 
to lielp me,” answered Dora, with some show of 
anxiety. 44 How white her poor face is!” 

“ She was, no doubt, trying to save herself, 
and got under the horses’ feet,” answered Prime. 
44 1 could only think of the dear young lady who 
was at one time like a child of mv own.” 

44 At one time,** replied the girl. M Ah! that 
time will never cease. I should be an ungrateftil 
creature, if it could.’* 

Prime half-reached out his arms; but drew 
them back, as if restraining himself with 
difficulty. Looking toward the inn, he said: 

“ My friends are coming out. They art 
looking for me.** 

Dora instantly forgot the mournful procession 
that had just passed by her, and became fear¬ 
fully conscious of the disaster that had hethllen 
her garments. She lifted both hands to her 
head, blushing scarlet when they became 
entangled in the rich disorder of her hair, and 
* she thus dfsobvered the loss of her hat. 
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Prime looked down upon her admiringly, 
thinking that under no circumstances could she 
hare beep more beautiful. 

44 Do not allow yourself to be disturbed,” he 
said. 44 My friends will understand.” 

But Dora was disturbed. Tears of vexation 
filled her dark eyes, as she oast them on the 
dust and disarray of her dress. 

44 Your friends, whoever they are, will hardly 
expect to find Lady Holden’s danghter in this 
plight,” she said. 44 Pray help me to esoape; I 
really cannot meet them*” £ 

44 When did I ever refuse you anything?” 
answered Prime, and putting on his grandest air, 
he drew her hand over his arm, and led her 
toward the inn, gravely bowing to his friends as 
ho passed them. 

Spite of her agitation and the sting of wounded 
vanity, Dora could not forbear a side glance at 
the group of gentlemen, who moved aside and 
raised their hats, as she passed. Among them 
she saw a face that had bent down, with some¬ 
thing like insolent curiosity, from the drag as it j 
passed the house by the park wall, while she 
was standing in the low window, with the woman 
who had always been called her nurse. It was 
a wonderfully liandsome face, dark, spirited and 
with finely cut features, such as ancient artists 
loved to carve on their gems, when poets and 
heroes were to be handed down to us as a type. 
This man did not seem to be looking at Dera, 
yet she knew that her quick admiring glanee 
was answered. 

Prime saw this, and a smile crept over his lips. 
When Dora Vance entered the chamber to which 
the strange woman had been carried, she shrunk 
back appalled; for there, upon the bed, with 
tom and dusty garments dragging from her 
limbs to the floor, she saw the slender fbrm of 
a woman from whom all semblance of life had 
been suddenly crushed out. Heavy masses of 
coal-black hair lay scattered upon the pillows. 
Out of them, deathly and pallid, gleamed a free 
that might have been cut from marble, and cast 
down from the sculptor^ hands against that 
dusky background. 

A young grrl was leaning over the bed, pale 
almost as the ibrm upon it, and so absorbed, that 
she seemed unconscious of any other person, 
though several persons were in the room. 

Dora drew close to this girl, holding her 
breath. 

44 Is she dead—is the poor woman dead ?” she 
inquired, speaking in a whisper. 

The girl thus addressed turned, and the two 
stood for a whole minute, free to free, gating at 
each other dumbly. 


44 Did you speak?” said the stranger, at last, 
in a bewildered way. 

44 1 asked if this poor aoul was dead,” 
answered Dora, frightened by the look in that 
other face. 

44 Dead*—dead 1” repeated the stranger, 

hoarsely. 

“She is so still. She looks so white,” 
answered Dora, still speaking under her breath, 
and in taint snatches. 

44 But she breathes-—I tell you she breathes,” 
answered the other; and wow her voice oame out 
with a sharp thrill of pain, as if the word 44 death ” 
had wounded her. 44 There was blood upon her 
lips, bat I wiped it all away, and no more came. 
Why then should anyone talk of death?” 

Dora shrunk back. There was so much of suf¬ 
fering in the beautitUl face turned upon her, that 
she could hardly command her voice. 

44 Forgive me, if 1 am anxious,” she said, after 
awhile, 44 It was perhaps for me, that she threw 
herself in the way of the horses.” 

44 For you. Oh !” 

44 If you are her friend, yon will permit me to 
help her. Feople will think me ungrateful, if I 
fhil to insist on that.” 

The two girls faced each other now, and their 
glances met, not in friendliness; for one had 
been disturbed in her grief, and the other, 
wounded in her pride. In that neighborhood, 
Dora Vance was not accustomed to contradiction, 
even in a look, and the stranger's manner offended 
her. 

44 Her friend,” said the strange girl, turning 
her eyes on the white face, half-buried in the 
dusk of those tangled tresses. 44 She was my 
sister—was—was ? She w my sister! Did I not 
tell you that she breathes I . Yet I Baid was?’* 

Here the girl threw herself on her knees by the 
bed, took the limp hand that fell over its side, 
and kissed it wildly, again and again, pressing 
down her lips, in long, breathless Waitings, as if 
she dreaded to search for a pulse in any more 
; positive way. 

44 Has no doctor been sent for?” asked Dora 
! Vance. 

44 Yes,” answered the landlady, glad to be fto- 
I ticed. 44 Everything has been done that could be 
| thought of. A messenger has gone for the 
! doctor, and another is riding post haste to the 
I Hall.” 

44 To the Hall? Ah. I forgot that. Mamma 
might hear of rtiy unhappy shipwreck, and—” 

44 Hush !” said the strange girl, lifting her head 
and listening, “ some one i*coming.” 

It was the doctor, a spare, undersized little 
man who entered the room briskly,.cast a smiling 
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g lan ce around, and took in tbo whole scene at a j that you foiled to recognize me. I scarcely rec- 
glance. ognize myself here; Hardly know whether this 

“ Windows wide open, plenty of air, that is a j poor woman helped to save my life or not; but 1 
good t hing. Mrs. Hunt, just what one anight hare j will do my best to help her/' 
expected of you. Now, young lady, if you will \ This girl was young, and capable of generous 
just step 011 c side, and let me hare a fair look at \ impulses that were, howerer, as evanescent as 
the patient, perhaps something may be done. \ the perfnme of a water-lily. One of these im- 
There, there, don’t look at me so pitifully, j pulses were upon her now, and, for the moment, 
Things may not be so dismal as you think/' ] she felt like the heroine of a romance. 

As he spoke, the little maa spread his hands [ “ Tell me how to begin ? w she said, bending 

out wide* as if he meant to hush those who J over the patient. 

lingered about the bed out of his presence, and A That moment, another sharp spasm swept, not 
drew close to the unoonseiouB woman on the bed* S only the face, but the whole figure of the 
44 A bad ease,” he muttered, takiag the limp ] wounded woman. The hand that the doctor 
hand which the strange girl had dropped despair- > held, clenched itself, her lips parted, her eyes 


ingly, for there seemed no vitality in it. 
44 But she is alive.” 

44 Just! Ha 1 what is this ?” 


opened, and were fixed upon the girlish face that 
bent over her, with a wide, astonished gaze. 

44 Are you better?” said Dora, troubled by that 


A perceptible quiver ran along the arm he j earnest look, and really touched by (he pathos 
held by the wrist, and a swift spasm of pain shot j which slowly took the place of surprise in it. 44 1 


aorogs the white face. 

44 The arm is broken 1” the little doctor said. 


hope you ace not very much hurt.” 

The woman made a sudden movement, 


with great cheerfulness. 44 It looked like death, \ tried to take her hand from the doctor; but her 
hut she has fainted. The pain will soon sting her \ Ups grew pale again, and a cry of agony broke 


back to life/* 

4 * Thank God, thank God ! 


through them, for she had given a fearful wrench 
’ exclaimed the girl, to the broken arm. Paint and sick with pain. 


with a great, burst of gratitude, and she would > she olosed her eyes, but every nerve in her fhee 


have fallen on her knees, but the dootor looked 
up sharply. 

44 Keep your strength, young lady. It will be j 
wanted,” he said. j 


was quivering, and Dora saw that great tears 
were forcing their way through the closed lids. 

The girl kneeling on the floor, heard the cry, 
and started up. Dora had drawn closer to the 


But the girl had no strength. Her limbs had > bed, and was leaning forward, anxious to offer 
given way, and she knelt upon the floor with \ help; but the grasp of a hand on her shoulder, 
both hands lifted to her face, shaking under a j made her wince and draw back. 


sudden rush of thankfulness. 


44 It wan me that she missed, and that made her 


44 You seem more fit for work,” said the little | cry out. No one else must touch her in her pain, 
doctor, addressing Dora, without really lookings She is a stranger. Why should anyone interfere?*' 


at her. 
help.” 


4 Take off your gloves. I shall want 


Theee words may have se emed ungracious, bat 
the pleading expressions of that lovely face, made 


Dora Vpnce drew back, and a haughty color \ (hem almost pathetio. A flush of angry pride 
rushed to her forehead. Never, in her life had } had arisen to Dora’s face, as she felt the hand 
an inhabitant of Mosley addressed her with so \ olenoh upon her shoulder; but a single glance at 


little regard for her position. < the soft, meurnfal eyes turned pleadingly upon 

44 The young lady is greatly flustered herself;” \ her, drove the flush away, 
interposed the landlady, greatly shocked. > 44 Suffered? Do you know what the suffering 

44 Ah! then what is she doing here?” \ must be, that wrings a cry like that from her? 

44 Oh, dootor. It is Miss Vanoe 2” \ Oh, sir, you are a physician, and ought to know. 

44 Miss Vance—bless my soul, 1 had no idea of j Can nothing be done for her? Must she stay 
it,” cried the little man, turning around, and re- \ here and die?” 

garding the young lady with a half-comic, half- \ The dootor was about to answer, when a rush 
disturbed severity;” but this seemed to be a case of wheels suddenly stepped, and the sound of 
of life and death. It may be so yet. Miss Vance \ hurried voices came up from the street, indicating 
lias delicate hands. They can save this poor > a new arrival. 


The dootor was about to answer, when a rush 


croaturo much pain.” 


Dora glided swiftly to the window, and, looking 


Dora drew off her gloves, and flung them from i out, turned to leave the room; but as she neared 
her. | the doer, it was flung open, and Lady Holden 

44 1 am ready to help, doctor. U is not strange [ came in, pale, wild, and trembling with intense 
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excitement. Seeing her daughter, she reached J 
out her arms, and tears leaped to her eyea. 

“ Dora, Dora—tell me that you are .unbanned. 
They told me so, but I could not believe them.” j 

“ But I am quite safe.: The poor little, carnage | 
is torn to pieces, and the ponies lamed, I daresay; < 
but you need hare no anxiety about me 1” 

“ Is this true. Dr. Sampson?” enquired the | 
lady, anxiously turning to the little mam “ Hare j 
you made sure that she is not hurt ?” \ 

“ You need have no trouble about Miss Vanoe,” 1 
answered the surgeon, drily; 44 but the poor j 
woman who saved her, may be dying while we 
stand talking bore.” 

Lady Holden left her daughter, and went up to 
the bed. When she saw the agony of pmn, and 
the face lying there among the pillows, and met 
those great, piteous eyes turned upon her, with 
the imploring intensity we sometimes see in the 
pictures of a penitent, imploring mercy of God, 
the heart in that gentle bosom swelled with such 
sympathy as it had never felt for a human being 
before. Was it gratitude for a life saved ? Gould 
thankfulness verge so closely on pain? How 
could the lady know? Already she had deemed 
herself a bankrupt in gratitude for the return of 
that lair young creature to her. bosom, and the 
very magnitude of her obligation was a pleasure \ 
but this was a different feeling. Something unae-* 
countable and strange that [held her with a sort 
of chilling fascination. 

Such feelings seise upon the soul instantane¬ 
ously, and in defiance of both will and judgments 
For one moment, they held the lady dumb and 
apparently ungrateful. Incapable of speech, she 
lifted her eyes, and they fell upon the strange 
girl, who was looking at her earnestly. Then 
the hand of some angel seemed to have swept 
across her heart. The face, so locked and 
strained a moment before, was illuminated like a 
pearl under the sunshine, her Ups parted, not in 
a smile; but with an expression far more beauti¬ 
ful, and into her eyes, leaped a soft beaming 
light, that no human being had ever seen in them 
since the day on which her only child had been 
stolen from her on the beach at Ventnor. 

People about Aldensgate, said that their lady 
had never been really happy since that day. 
The strain upon her nerves, had been too great 
for perfect reaction, and that even the presence 
of her daughter, brought. back from the Indian 
hunting grounds of America, in all the bloom, of 
her beautiful childhood, had toiled to restore 
spirit and vigor to what seemed to them all, a 
a broken life. 

Sometimes—the good people said, in whispered 
confidence to each other—the lady would sit 


silently in her room for boars together, looking 
out toward the sea, as if waiting for something— 
and, if spoken to, would not hear, as if her mind 
was afar off—then arouse herself, and make 
smili ng amends. 

The landlady was thinking of these things, as 
she looked on the lady now, with ail that beau¬ 
tiful glow of light in her face, that seemed to 
reflect itself in the countenance of that strange 
girl. The eyes of the wounded woman also 
followed that look, and seemed to ache under it; 
for she closed, the lids, and shuddered down 
among her pillows, seised with fresh spasms. 

44 Ladies,” said the surgeon, showing himself 
up with more authority than seemed natural to 
his size and character. 41 This is trifling with a 
human life. 1 beseech you, one and all, to leave 
the room.” 

44 All t” said Lady Holden. 44 You forgot that 
I am indebted to this^-” 

“I forget nothing, tny lady, and remember 
nothing, except that this poor woman must be ntr 
tended to at once. Pray withdraw. There will 
be plenty of time for thanks, when she is out of 
danger. Forgive me, dear madam, but I must be 
peremptory.” 

44 You are right; it is I that should ask 
forgiveness,” answered the lady, walking toward 
the door.. Dora followed her reluctantly. The 
others hesitated. 

44 Can no one remain to help?” said the land¬ 
lady. 

44 Yes, stay—you have strength, and good, 
sound nerves.” 

The strange girl looked around. 

“ There is no need of that. I, too, am strong, 
and have good nerves. Try me I” 

There was a tone of resolution in the girl’s 
voice, gentle but exceedingly firm, that the little 
surgeon had no power to resist. He made a 
despairing gesture, that the landlady should leave 
the room, and with great reluctance she obeyed 
him. 

Then the doctos turned almost aagrHy on the 
fur young eaeature who had insisted on staying. 
He saw that she was vary pale, but had nerved 
herself for an effo^. of enduvanoe that might tax 
her strength, but could not conquer the resolution 
that shone in her eyes> and, gave her beautiful 
mouth, the firmness that wo see shout tho tips of 
pictured martyrs. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

When Lady Holden entered the inn parlor, 
she began to paee up and down tho room, in a 
stats of excitement that seamed like delirium: 
for she was a woman so gentle and loving in her 
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nature, that few people had ever seen her lose 
the gracious deportment that inheritance had 
made second nature to her. 

Was it the dangerous strait to which the poor 
woman upstairs had been driven that disturbed 
her sot or had the shook that followed the 
announcement of her daughter’s great peril 
shaken her nerves to an extent that made rest 
impossible? She did not seem to heed the 
presence of Dora, when she came into the room; 
but walked up and down, up and down, some¬ 
times slowly, sometimes with rapid step, until 
the door opened, and her husband presented 
himself. Then she came forward eagerly, held 
out her arms, and threw herself upon his bosom; 

Vance folded her in his arms, and laid his cheek 
to hers, smoothing her hair tenderly with one hand. 

“I know, I know,” he said, “all this has 
been too muoh for yon* The very joy of Dora’s 
safety makes you tremble.” 

“ The joy. Ah, yes, it must be that 1 never 
but once have I had cause for bo much happiness 
—but it is so-strange, so like pain. Does grati¬ 
tude ever amount to that, Asher ? Can it ever 
take the form of a yearning want?” 

“You have often heard, my love, that great 
happiness sometimes verges on pain. Just yet, 
perhaps* you cannot realise that our daughter is 
safe. The bloom has hardly been driven from 
her face, I see.” 

Lady Holden, still leaning upon Vance, looked 
toward Dora, who had placed herself by the 
open window, and was so interested in something 
that was going on outside, that even the presence 
of her father was lost upon her. It did indeed 
seem as if the fright and shook that had 
unnerved her for a time was entirely forgotten; 
for a flush of rich color had ootne back to her 
eheeks, and a smile curved the red lips that had 
been so white a little time before. Tho- fcrther 
and mother gazed on her earnestly, and neither 
spoke. The sunlight fell on the abundance of 
her dark hair, touching it with soft lustre. They 
could see the flash' of her eyes, through the 
drooping lashes; for, though she saw everything 
that woe transpiring outside, H was with 
stealthy glance, as well-trained animals act out 
their nature, under the protest of education k 

Something in her easy position, and in the 
face itself, struck both the parents with a feeling 
which was inexplicable. The exquisite deMcaoy, 
which early Borrow had intensified almost into a 
disease, shrunk a little in the 'mother’s bosom, 
and the father sighed unconsciously, as he led 
his wife to a sofa at the other end of the room, 
with the gentle persuasion that always influenced 
her to rest. Ho knew that a painful operation 


was being performed in the stranger’s room, and 
was anxious to spare her the pain which acute 
sympathy in suffering is sure to bring upon the 
possessor, if left to itself. 

Still, Dora was unconscious of her father’s 
presence, or did not care to notice it. Bornham 
of Backwell was preparing to mount his drag 
again, but seemed in no great haste; for, though 
some of his guests had taken their seats, he 
stood apart, talking to Prime, with more earnest¬ 
ness than seemed natural to the intercourse of 
two Buch men. Once Prime seemed to yield to 
some request or argument the other had urged, 
and took a step or two toward the window, where 
the girl was sitting; but Prime checked himself, 
said a few hasty words, and come forward, alone. 

Instead of coming up to the window, he 
entered the inn, and walked, with a careless air, 
into the parlor. 

“Ha, Vance! I have jost time to say, ‘how 
do you do, 1 before we are off,” he said, crossing 
the room, with his usual lordly stride, and 
holding out bis hand. 

Vance arofee, his foce clouded, and the welcome 
he strove to give faltering on his lijps. 

“ Astonished to see me, I daresay. Rather 
taken by warprise myself; but Barn ham would 
hove me down, and a fortunate thing it was—not 
that I wish to claim any oredlt for saving the 
life that is so dear to us all. But, excuse me, 
you scarcely seem so happy as I expected.” 

“I do not understand,” said Vance, with a 
degree oft coldness that would have disturbed 
another man. 

Here Dora came forward, flushed with grate¬ 
ful animation. 

“Ohl papa, 1 dear mamma, it was Mr. Prime 
who leaped from the drag, and stopped those 
terrible little animals, just as they were tramp¬ 
ling me down. If !t hadn’t been for him, I 
might—oh! I might have been dead and gone.” 

“There, there, my young lady, do not magnify 
my poor little efforts; if I.hadn’t stopped the 
animals, some one else would. 'We must not 
claim too much; though it 1 does 6ecm providen¬ 
tial that, twice in a lifetime, f have been 
permitted to—” 

Before Prime could complete his speech, a 
scream came from tho chamber overhead, so 
sharp and shrill, that it brought an answering 
cty from Lady Holden. 

“ Ah 1” siid Prime, snatching at tho thread of 
Ms discourse, after a deep breath, “that poor 
foolish woman is paying for her rash attempt to 
cross the street, while I was struggling with the 
horses. It is a wonder we were not all trampled 
down together. I wonder if she is much hurt?” 
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A shout from the drag broke in upon Mr. ; 
Prime’s anxious solicitude, and, with a sweeping ! 
bow, he backed out of the room, swung his hat to 
the top of his head, and the next minute was on the ! 
highest seat of the drag, kissing his hand toward I 
the open window, as he was whirled away. ] 

Dora, who had watched these proceedings ] 
through the window, turned to her fhther. 

“ Oh! papa, you do not seem to bo at all; 
grateful to Mr. Prime for soring my life,” b1io j 
said, with tears in her eyes. i 

44 But did he save year life? The messenger 
told me that a strange lady, whose cry we just 
heard, flung herself before the horses, and 
stopped them.” 

44 Oh! but, papa, how could a slender little 
Woman do that ? Of course, she could only be in 
the way of braver and Stronger people, and get 
herself into trouble, without helping any one 
else. I*m very sorry for her, if she is much 
hurt, and mean to be grateful; but k seems to 
me impossible that we can ever half-repay Mr. 
Prime for all.that ho has done for us.” 

44 Mr. Prime has never found us ungrateful, I 
hope,” was the quiet reply that this burst of 
gratitude received ; “ but just now the poor lady 
upstairs Beaus, to require our Urst attention. 
Whatever may be due to Mr. Prime, she must 
not be neglected,’ ’ 

Before Dora oould answer, and she seemed 
disposed to argue the point, there came a faint, 
tremulous knock at the door, and the young 
person entered who hod been left with the 
surgeon upstairs. She was pole ss a ghost, and 
her Ups quivered as she attempted to speak; 
approaching Lady Holden, she said, with a sort 
of shiver in her voice: 

44 Esther is conscious now, and it frsts her 
that you were not permitted to remain. She 
wishes to thank you and the young lady for so 
kindly desiring to help her.” 

•« Qas she suffered much?” inquired the lady, 
in a voice that trembled also; “ tell me, has she 
Buffered?” 

The girl covered her beautiful syes, now 
dusky with troubled recollection, with one hand, 
as she answered: 

“Terribly, it seems to me.” 

44 But there is no danger?” continued the lady, 
who seemed to find something like fascination in 
the tearful sweetness of that young voice. 

“ Ah 1 me, 1 hope not,” was the feint reply. 

11 And you think our presenoo will not 
disturb her.” i# 

44 No, lady-^-no—she desires it.” 

As Lady Holden wss going out, Vance stopped 
her With a gentle touch on the ana. 


“ This is no place for a suffering person. The 
Hall* would be for better. There must be no 
lack of attention herei” 

The lady answered with a feint, sweet smile. 

44 1 am glad yon suggested it, Asher,” she 
said, taking Dora’s arm, and leaning rather 
heavily upon it. 

“ I—I would rather stay with papa,” said 
that young person, disengaging her arm. 44 Of 
course, so many of us can do no good.” 

Lady Ilolden looked at the wayward girl a 
moment, in sorrowful surprise, and was perhaps 
about to speak; but a soft band touched her 
arm, and a pair of brown eyes* fell of pleading 
tenderness, looked into hers. 

44 Pray rest on me I” 

A strange sensation thrilled through every 
nerve in Lady Holden’s form, as that little hand 
touched her arm. It shone in her eyes, and a 
faint sigh Tose to her lips—a sweet, tremulous 
breath Uke that of a flower. Why the lady 
should have felt this gleam of happiness, amid 
the terrible tumult and pain of that day, was a 
mystery to herself and a wonder to those about 
her. Even when she entered the sick-room, a 
smile lingered on her fade, and seemed to have 
given Sweetness to’ her voice. 

Esther Was lying on the bed, pale and 
exhausted, but inspired by some spirit that 
seemed to have outlived the suffering she had 
endured. The eyes, bright with feverish 
anxiety, were turned upon the door, as Lady 
Holden entered. She grasped the bed-clothes 
with the only hand that could obey her will, and 
the expression of her face, for one moment, was 
that of a creature at bay. 

44 1 am glad that you are better,” said the lady, 
casting a compassionate glance on the bandaged 
ann. “ It must have been terrible.” 

Esther met her glance, and tried to smile. 

44 The doctor has been very gentle,” she said, 
with a grateful look at the Uttle man, 41 and 
there has been less pain, for that reason.” 

44 She has borne it like a Boldier,” said the sur¬ 
geon, triumphantly; “better by half; for men 
never do bear suffering Uke women. Still it is 
a compound fracture, and a bad one.” 

“But there is bo danger?” questioned the 
lady, with much solicitude. 

44 There is always danger from shock, and 
faver may set in.” 

The young girl, who had drawn close to the bed, 
beard this, and uttered a little cry of dismay. 

Esther turned her large eyes, under which 
black shadows were gathering feat, upon the 
beloved face, and made another feint effort to 
smile. 
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“ Do not be frightened, Jane. Touch my pulse, ; 
and you will find no evidence of a shock, and I ] 
shall have no fever. So keep up your ooorage.” 

The girl turned to the doctor. j 

“ Oh, tell me, sir. Is there dinger? WiH it j 
be a long sickness ?” ] 

Before the doctor could reply, Lady Holden j 
had taken the girl’s band with such gentle j 
kindness, that the very touch of her fingers was | 
a caress. j 

“ There is no danger,” she said. “I can see j 
that, in the good surgeon’s faoe, and, if there j 
must be delay, it will be strange if we cannot j 
make that endurable. The moment she can be ' 
moved, your sister ahaU be taken to the Hall, 
where we will try to compensate somewhat for 
all that she has suffered for ns. You and Dora 
Mil be pleasant nurses for her, and 1 can do 
something when my heart is in a thing.” 

Jane Bronson stood with her soft brown eyes 
lifted to the lady’B face. As she spoke, a smile 
stole into them, and, with an impulse that mode 
the act an unconscious homage, she bowed her 
head, and kissed the hand that still clasped hers. 

“ Ah, lady, we cannot be very wretched while 
you are near,” she said. 

While the girl’s head was bent, Lady Holden 
passed her disengaged hand over the waves of 
her brown hair, touching it lightly as a summer 
wind would have done. 

“I am glad you think so,” she answered, “for 
we must be some time together, and your sister 
will require all our cheerfulness, though she doe* 
bear ug so bravely.” 

Esther did not seem very brave just then; for 
every line of her face was qnivering,with emotion, 
and tears were gathering heavily in her black 
eyes. 

“Ah, me, how she suffers!” exclaimed the 
sister. “ What can I do—*whafc can I do for her ?’ ’ 

She would have kissed that troubled face, in 
her helplessness to assuage her pain in any other 
way, but Esther turned her head away. 

“It is not that—it is not that,” she said, 
passionately. “This is ah old pain, and it must 
burn forever, Oh, God help me—God help me I 
I thought it was over.” 

The two Women looked at each other in Wank 
terror. Had Esther become suddenly delirious ? 

“I will call the doctor,” said Jane; “ho has 
not left the house yet. Indeed, I scarcely know 
when he Wft the room.” 

“ No—no,” pleaded Esther, from the-bed. «I 
tell you he can do no good! You are frightened 
at nothing. See, my hand is Bteady.” 

Lady Holden foOk the hand she held out, and 
her finger fell upon the pulse. It fluttered like 


the wing of a dying bird; but there was some¬ 
thing in the great, black eyes, lifted so earnestly 
to hers, that disturbed her more than the pulse, 
a sort of dread—a pleading wistfulness that went 
to the lady’s gentle heart. 

“ If I should die, what will become of her? 
In the wide world, she has no other friend.” 

Lady Holden drew the girl toward her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

“As you have saved my child, I will be t 
mother to your sister in all that love and care 
can do; but We must not talk of dying. There 
will be no danger—there must be no dinger! 
Let me assure you that what may seem like a 
misfortune, shall prove & blessing, if the power 
of making it so rests with ns.” 

“ For her—for her, alone, that may be possi¬ 
ble,” murmured the sick woman; “as for me, it 
seems as if the world had come to an end—” 

“ No^-no l In a fow weeks, you will find it 
brighter than ever. Believe me, it is something 
to have made now friends by your own brave act; 
but you are growing faint.” 

Esther did not answer, for her eyes dosed, and 
sho seemed to float into insensibility. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thhuu was wild carousal at a huntlng-lodg*. 
some ten miles from Mosley, that night, for there 
Bam ham of Baekwelt entertained the party that 
had eotno down from London on his drag—a long 
ride that had taken them forty miles or more into 
the country. It was Barnhara’s caprice that his 
house should always be kept in order for guests 
that might be expected any hour and in very un¬ 
certain numbers. Thus it chanced that a sump¬ 
tuous entertainment was ready, soon after the 
party drove up to the long stone building, that 
the addition of a few balconies and bay-windows, 
had changed from a form-house of the better sort, 
to a rather imposing gentleman’s residence. 
True, the stables occupied as much room as the 
house, and employed about as many attendants, 
and the grounds had less space and ornaments* 
lion than might have been desired ; but then, it 
was a bachelor’s residence, and one of many that 
Baraham of Bock well claimed as his own, so long 
as the Jews would permit of such ownership, and 
under all the circumstances, offered pleasant 
housing for his guests. 

There had been high conviviality at the late 
dinner, at which there was no lady to preside, 
and w^en the host led his guests from the table, 
it was one wild confasion of fruit and flowers 
thrown into blooming disorder. Among them, 
little encampments of half-empty glass—red, 
green, amber-hwod, and crystal-white, biased «p 
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through the fragrant ruin, like great jewels set 
on fire by a constellation of lights overhead; and 
little streams of wine were dripping down the 
snow of the table-cloth, where some of them had 
been recklessly upset. 

In the drawing-room* a long and somewhat 
gloomy apartment, with low ceiling and darkly 
panelled walls, sat the young person who had oc¬ 
cupied a sent by Barn ham on the drag. She had 
not appeared at the dinner, but her gray 
travelling-dress had been changed, and she now 
appeared in the subdued light of the drawing¬ 
room, in a robe of old gold satin, contrasted with 
blood-red roses, that gathered up the lace on her 
bosom, and gave a rich glow of color to her hair. 
Though her tresses were golden-brown, and her 
lips red as the roses that glowed in them, she was 
past the season of extreme youth. • 

At last, a volume of incoherent voices, the 
heavy closing of a door, and uneven stamp of feet, 
added a glow of color to that which already 
bloomed on her oheek. 

“ They are coming this way,” she thought. “ He 
would not let me preside at the table: at least he 
must recognize me here. 0 

She was mistaken, Barnham, who was in front 
of his guests, stepped to the door, saw her sitting 
there in state, uttered something that seemed like 
a smothered oatli, and turned from the threshold. 

“To the billiard-room,” she heard him say. 

“ ne dares—he dares !” she exclaimed, start¬ 
ing up. “ This is the brother’s part he promised 
to perform.” 

As she spoke these words, angrily, the woman 
began to walk up and down the long drawing¬ 
room. 

A step near the door. She stood still. Barn- 
ham entered, and then sho came slowly into the 
light, confronting him. 

“ Is this the'way you keep your word?” she 
said. 

“ Yes, Louisa, if^this is the way you baffle my 
plans. Have I not told you, again and again, 
that your impatient Bohemianism will ruin 
everything ?” 

M After what fashion, may I ask, do I offend 
my brother?” 

“The fashion of a strolling actress, if you 
must have the plain truth, though there is not 
many of that set who would have insisted on 
riding down from London on the drag, as 
you did.” 

“ Was there any great harm in riding by the 
side of my own brother, in any carriage he 
might care to drive?” asked the lady, scornfully 
enough: and then you Baw, by the proud 
uplifting of her person, and steel-like glitter in 
Vol. LXXVIIL—10. 


her gray eyes, that she was indeed the sister of 
the handsome man who was rebuking her. 

“No harm, but great imprudence. I tell you 
this, Loo: our American is fastidious as a prince, 
^ud far richer tlian any that comes among us. Do 
not destroy your chances by a false move in any 
direction; for once, my deaT girl, be guided by 
the experience of a man who knows something of 
his sex. This young American is impressed— 
nay, charmed, with you now. Do uot disenchant 
him in the first stage of what may prove a grand 
passion.” 

“ Disenchant him,” said the lady, glancing at 
a mirror, in which her beauty was framed in all 
its glowing perfection. 

“ I understand,” answered her brother, with 
an impatient gesture. “ It is the self-sufficiency 
that destroys half the charm of a beautiful 
woman. Do, for heaven’s sake, if you can, 
forget your own loveliness. The woman, who 
so grossly admires herself, cannot expect the 
spontaneous homage which men feel for uncon¬ 
scious attractions. This American oomes from a 
country where something more than grace of 
person or features are expected of a lady.” 

“lie comes from a country where men deem 
it an honor to slave for women, who reign over 
them like queens,” answered the lady, with a 
regal lift of the head. 

“ But wise women do not begin to rivet their 
chains, till they are well in hand. Let me tell 
you—but let this sulycct drop. Our affairs are 
quito too serious to admit of trifling. I came 
back to say that the fellows in yonder seem bent 
on high play, to-night, and that might shock our 
Americau friend. As you are here, and in grand 
toilet, perhaps it will be as well to bring him in. 
Only do remember the hints I have given you.” 

The lady cast a second glance at the mirror, 
settled the red roses a little higher up in her 
bosom, and gave her brother a sidelong glance 
from her mischievous eyes, that seemed to chal¬ 
lenge even his admiration. 

“Will that do? Your friend shall wear the 
rose that lies nearest to my heart, when he 
returns, I promise you.” 

“Ah, Loo, Loo! It is no wonder that you 
think yourself irresistible.” 

The lady laughed. 

“There, there, don’t lecture me. I like your 
compliments better, though coming from ones 
own brother, they do seem a little stale. Just 
leave me to my own devices no?r. "What is the 
use of one marriage, pray tell me, if the experi¬ 
ence does not teach one to secure another? lou 
forget the advantages of being a widow, and a 
titled one.” 
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“ I forget that our friend is in youder, a deer 
among stag-hounds, and, for your sake, must be 
kept from their fkngs. He must lose no money 
in this house, and see no high play/’ 

44 Trust that to me,” answered the lady, now 
wholly appeased ; and seating herself again, just 
within the light of the chandelier, she took up 
a book, and pretended to read. 

Barnham had scarcely been missed, when he 
entered the billiard-room, where two of his guests, 
Prime being one, were already contesting a game 
at the table, in an indolent way. 

Barnham crossed the room to a window, by 
which a young man had placed himself, and was 
looking out into the night, for the radiance of a 
full moon was lying on the green sward, and 
silvering all the trees, while a soft summer wind 
was swaying to and fro with breezy freshness. 

“One gets tired of this sort of thing; but 
some of my guests like it,” said Barnham, 
glancing at the billiard players, with a scarcely 
perceptible lift of the shoulders. “ I have just 
had a little chat with my sister in the drawing¬ 
room. I think she rather expected us after 
dinner.” 

41 Is Lady Alton down?” answered the young 
man, with prompt interest. 44 I feared—I thought 
that she might be too much fatigued. With your 
permission, I will ask to be excused here. 
Indeed, I was tempted to go out; the night is so 
beautiful.” 

Barnham smiled, graciously, and followed 
George Roxburg with a pleased expression in his 
eyes, as the young man left the room. 

The moment he was gone, Prime fluug down 
his cue, and came up to the window, which 
opened on to a stone balcony, on which the 
moonlight was shining one minute, while some 
tree bough dashed it with shadows the next. 

44 Well, have I kept up this fooling—as we call 
it in America—long enough?” he said, with a 
cautious laugh; 44 are wo to have no real play, to¬ 
night?” 

44 As much as you like; but remember, my 


New York friend isn’t to be included. Where 
he plays, the game must be nominal.” 

44 Ah, I understand. But about the other 
thing ? Step this way, I am a little anxious.” 

Barnham opened the window, and the two 
men went out upon the balcony. 

44 You saw her. You heard her speak. It was 
at a disadvantage ; but what have you to say?” 

44 Say,” answered Barnham, 44 what can one 
say, except—” 

“That she is an angel,” Prime broke in. 
44 Just that, and nothing less.” 

41 An angel,” said Barnham, thoughtfully, 
perhaps. 44 At anyrate, a dcucedly handsome 
girl. By Jove, Prime, I am in love with her 
already.” 

44 Then, by Jove ! you shall marry her. Money 
wouldn't have me to give her to anyone who did 
not love her to adoration—adoration I say—but 
how could you or any other man help it?” 

44 IIow, indeed ? If that person exists, I am not 
the man. But the young lady ? You speak as if 
your will settled the whole thing.” 

44 And so it shall. Have I not told you the 
story—told you of a time when I was like a 
father to her ?” 

44 Yes, you have told me that story often 
enough.” 

44 But this, I have not told you. She i3 as' 
much under my influence as ever. When my 
will is spoken, that of her father will go for 
nothing.” 

44 But the mother?” 

“The mother? Ah, that will be taken care of 
—besides, the property is all entailed, the title 
sure. What can the mother do, if the girl chooses 
to have a fancy of her own ? If you love the 
child—everything rests in that—if you love her, 
she, and all that she has shall be yours, always, 
providing that you keep to our contract. But 
you must love the girl.” 

44 Love her? I do—I do ! By Jove! I am in 
dead earnest, now that I have seen her.” 

[to be continued.] 
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So slight a favor ’tin you crave, 

That I can scarce refuse compliance; 

Nor shall I use the page you gavo 
To set your champions at defiance. 

Door lady, vainly awed, I praise 
That dimpled hand I pressed at parting; 
Or thoso dark eyes beneath whose gaae, 

A Cupid lurks equipped for darting. 


Nor can I hope to lightly touch. 

On charms so oft the themo of lovem; 
To mid another whilo so much, 

That’s beautiful about thee hovers. 

I can but add one little pearl, 

To all the gems about thee scattered; 
And say again, sweet, artless girl. 

That all thy poets have not Haltered. 
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One sultry July day, os I returned from a 
short, sketching expedition, I found my old class¬ 
mate, Howard Van Dyke, sitting on the porch of 
the farm-house, where 1 was boarding, up among 
the mountains of New England. 

‘‘This is a surprise,” I cried, shaking his 
hand, enthusiastically. 44 You are almost the 
last person I expected to see.” 

44 The fact is,” he said, 44 I’m tired of Saratoga 
and society. X took my mother, and grandmother, 
to Congress Hall, as hsual; and did my best, for 
a week, to be dutiful; but I couldn’t stand it; 
and here I am.” 

Howard and I had been at Harvard together, 
where we had become close friends ; and the in¬ 
timacy, thus begun, had been kept up, ever since, 
in spite of my being only a poor artist, and ho 
the heir to very great expectations. His father 
had left a queer will, however, giving to my 
friend only fifteen thousand dollars, and leaving 
the bulk of the property to Howard’s mother, 
unless she married again, in which case the 
fortune reverted to Howard. The grandmother 
was also very wealthy. But both mother and 
grandmother were possessed with the notion that 
Howard ought to make a 44 wealthy alliance,” as 
they called it: and it was quite evident, that, if 
he did not, his chance of inheriting their wealth 
was small, indeed. 

44 1 envy you, old fellow,” he used to say. 
“ You can marry who you please ; but if I marry, 
unless to suit others, woe unto mo !” 

Nor was this all. There were certain family 
diamonds, of uncounted value, which were to go 
to Howard’s bride, if he married to please his 
mother and grandmother. Once, during a visit, 
I had been indulged with a view of them. 

44 It isn’t often one secs such fine heir-looms in 
America, Mr. Davis,” said the grandmother, 
complacently, to me. 44 But then ours is an ex¬ 
ceptionally old and aristocratic family.” 

I remembered all this, when I saw Howard 
sitting on the porch, and reflected how he had 
run away from a possible bride at Saratoga. After 
a little while, I could not help asking, maliciously: 

44 Has a candidate for the family diamonds 
appeared yet?” 

44 Hang the family diamonds,” he retorted, 
crossly. 44 When I told grandma I was coming 
here, she said she supposed she might as well 


j sell the family diamonds, for she heard there was 
f nobody but school-marms to be met, up in the 
\ mountains, and that of course I would marry one 
\ of them, out of sheer malice. She added that she 
> heard the 4 school-marms ’ went out, in summer, 

\ as waitresses at the hotels. By the bye, have 
| you any here?” 

\ 44 Not at this farm-house. But there are plenty 

at the hotel, a quarterof a mile off. I have made 
! some pleasant acquaintances at it, though no 
j 4 school-marms’ as yet. If you want gayety, 
you’ll find enough of it there ; if you want quiet, 
j you’ll find enough of it here.” 

\ 14 1 have made some acquaintances there 

| already,” he answered. 44 They came in the 
| stage, with me, and arc from Baltimore. There’s 
an aunt, elderly and prim, but lady-like and 
| intelligent; her neice, a great heiress, I believe, 
with golden hair, blue eyes, and just such a baby 
face os all you artists rave about; and then a 
| companion, a dependant, and a sort of poor 

I relation, a teacher, I believe.” 

44 The school-marm herself,” I cried. 

Howard flushed up, and looked annoyed. 
“School-marm, or not,” he retorted, petu¬ 
lantly, 44 she’s worth a dozen of the other. 
( Bright, interesting, stately as Cleopatra, proud 
! as an empress.” 

j I gave a long whistle. 44 And how did you 
> et acquainted with this paragon?” I asked. 

J 44 Well, she dropped her parasol, and I 
j jumped down for it. If it had been the parasol 
j of the heiress,” he added, contemptuously, “it 
might have lain there till Doom’s-day.” 
i 44 Very well-bred,” I said, 44 sarcastical,” as 
| Artemus Ward has it. 44 It’s hard, that, because 
a girl is rich, she should be treated rudely.” 

As I foresaw from this conversation, we soon 
\ became intimate with the Baltimoreans. At the 
end of a fortnight, a succession of pic-nics, 
J walking and driving parties, and rides on liorse- 
J back, had brought us into such frequent contact 
\ with the aunt, and with her two nieces, Miss 
| Blanche Terry and Miss Lucy Rodney, that our 
j chance acquaintance had ripened into a friend- 
1 ship, which was still further promoted by the 
j knowledge that the Terrys and Van Dykes had 
S many mutual friends. After that important 
| discovery, Howard and I were welcome guests 
> in the Terry’s cosy little private parlor at the 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


hotel. From friendship, we were gradually ^ Two or three days after this, Howard had 
drifting—drifting, 1 did not stop to ask myself: joined the Terrys in some mountain expedition, 
whither. To marry a poor girl, dependent on a \ and I had excused myself by pleading indisposi- 
cousin’s bounty, would be to destroy all his j tion; but to tell the truth, I think the sight of 
brilliant prospects. For me, to offer myself to a j Howard’s happiness annoyed me, and I preferred 
rich woman, would be to expose myself both to \ moping by myself at home. I sauntered up to 
the suspicion of mercenary motives and the morti- the hotel, just as the stage came in, and to my 
fication of a scornful refusal. j horror 1 saw, among the passengers, Mrs. Tan 

Meantime, I had filled my portfolio with \ Dyke and the madame, looking more grim and 
studies, not of cloud or mountain effects, not unbending than ever. 

of lofty peaks or ferny dells, but with innum- They greeted me kindly, and after I bad 
erable sketches of Blanche Terry’s sweet face, j secured some rooms for them, they requested me 
profile, three-quarter, full view. There were j to follow them upstairs. After the waiter bad 
pictures of her in her trailing ball-robes, in her j closed the door, Mrs. Yan Dyke approached me, 
simple morning-dress, or in her plain mountain- and said in a stage whisper: 
suit. Howard joked me, unmercifully, on my! ‘'Howard?'* 

change from landscape to figure studies. The!; “He is well; but off on some pic-nic.” 

lovely, pure Madonna face haunted alike my ! “Isn’t there any hope of inducing him to 

waking and my sleeping hours. One day my change his mind ?” 
friend came into my room greatly excited. ! “ None whatever.*' 

“ I have done it,'* he exclaimed, throwing Madame Van Dyke held up both hands, and 
himself into a chair. | exclaimed, “ Oh 1” 

“Done what?” I gasped. “Murdered any \ “She is a poor girl, without any prospects 
one? Shot Miss Rodney accidentally? Run whatever?” asked the mother, 
over any old woman in your reckless driving?*’ > “ Yes.” 

“I have freed myself from leading strings, i “A teacher?” 

I have signed the deatli-warrant to my ‘great ^ “Yes.” 

expectations.’ I’m a free man now, and will be j The old lady sank back in her chair, while 

as poor—as poor—os a church mouse—” j from her pursed-up lips came a faint: 

“ What do you moan ?” \ ” 0—o—h I” 

“I offered my hand to Lucy Rodney, and told , “I feared it all the while,” said Mrs. Van 

her frankly that there wasn’t a thing in it but j Dyke. “I had my suspicions! Mother, we 
my heart, not a red cent, nor a sixpence.” j might as well prepare ourselves for the wont. 

“ But you have what your father left.” A teacher! One of those young women, 

“ Oh, that’s a mere bagatelle. Besides, I \ doubtless, who wait on tables in hotels during 
wanted to see how much she really did love me; j vacation. Perhaps she will serve us.” 
and, my dear boy, the glorious creature actually j The old lady sat bolt upright, and the feather 

said if I was satisfied, the was. Did you ever j on her bonnet trembled, ominously, 

hear of such devotion ?” “Never, shall the family diamonds ornament 

“ And you don’t regret your inheritance?” \ the plebeian neck of a waitress at an inn,” she 
“ Not a whit! I’ve written home, and made a j said, savagely, 
clean breast of the whole thing. I dreaded it of j I was so amused that I could not correct their 
course, not the losing the money, though I didn’t ? mistake. 

like to let that go; but I knew it would really ! “Wo have talked the matter over,” exclaimed 
trouble poor mamma.” j Mrs. Yan Dyke, “ and mother and I have decided 

“ And the family diamonds?” that it is just about as well—” 

“May go to the dogs, for all I care. Lucy j “ Thore’s no tr^//about it,” fretted the madame; 
will look just as well to me without them. ; “ the whole thing is shockingly ill.” 

Besides, she is a diamond herself—a regular j “ We have your warm sympathy, in our Crush- 
Koh-i-noor.” j ing affliction. Of that we are sure, Mr. Dans,” 

With that, he left me, and I gave myself up to \ and Howard’s mother raised her handkerchief to 
sorrowful meditation. If things had only been j hercyes. “ We have concluded that it if best 
reversed! If Blanche Terry had only been in f not to oppose Howard. He is, you know, our 
Lucy Rodney’s place, and Lucy in Blanche’s! ! son after all; and, and even this cannot destroy 
Then, the path would have been clear and j our affection for him. We shall treat his wife 
straight before me. But now. Ah, well! I must j civilly, always; but we cannot be expected to gire 
bear my disappointment as bravely os possible ! \ her the privileges, nor—” 
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“ Nor the family diamonds,” snapped the old 
lady. 

“ We shall provide for them as befits Howard’s 
position,” continued Mrs. Van Dyke, serenely; 
“ and never let the world know our bitter—bitter, 
heartrending disappointment The Van Dyke 
blood is very proud—very proud, Mr. Davis.” 

Then I had a chance to mend matters, consid¬ 
erably, by telling them that the girl was not a 
waitress, a fact which mollified them greatly. 

The next day, Howard told me that there had 
been a meeting, and a half-reconciliation, although 
I saw that he expected to lose his inheritance. 

“They were very polite to Lucy,” he said; 
“freezingly polite.” 

That afternoon, we were all invited to tea, in 
the Terry’s private parlor. The conversation 
turned on the diamonds of a wealthy Cuban 
lady, then stopping at the hotel, and 1 said to 
Madame Van Dyke, 44 Do show them your fine 
diamonds, Madame. The old-fashioned, silver 
setting suits them so well.” 

44 But I have had them reset,” returned the 
©Id lady. 44 1 did not care for it, but my 
daughter persuaded me, and they only came 
home the night before we left town. I have 
hardly taken them out of the case, since,” and 
then, -very much gratified by my request, Bhe j 
sent Howard for them. 

When he came back, we all drew near the 
jewel-case, in eager expectancy. Madame opened j 
the box, slowly, with a triumphant air; but, < 
somehow, we all looked rather blank, and the j 
exclamation of admiration was very feeble. « 

44 What is the matter with them?” asked ( 
Howard ; 44 they look so dull.” \ 

I handed one of the bracelets to Miss Rodney, ; 
and the old lady addressed her, maliciously: j 

44 What do you think of those, Miss Rodney? J 
Are they not beautiful ? Old family heirlooms, j 
you know. Ours was a very aristocratic family.” \ 

“They look to me like paste,” said Miss j 
Rodney, in a low toue to Howard. ] 


| 44 Paste!” shrieked the Van Dyke ladies. 

| 44 Howard, do you hear thatf The Van Dyke 
family diamonds, paste!” 

“ By Jove, 1 think she is right,” said Howard. 
44 Whq set these diamonds, mother?” 

44 The work was done at Goldplate’s. The 
chief workman there is a man of great taste.” 

44 1 judge so,” replied Howard, quietly, 44 since 
he has evidently taken the family diamonds, and 
replaced them with this worthless paste.” 

After the excitem’ent had somewhat subsided, 
Madame Van Dyke said, glancing at Lucy, 

“Well, there is one consolation. She will 
never wear them 1” 

44 1 don’t think she cares for them. She has 
enough of her own,” returned Lucy, rising, with a 
haughty gesture. 44 My friends, there has been a 
little deception here. When my cousin and I start¬ 
ed on this journey, we agreed to change names and 
places—just for the ftin of the thing. It seems to 
me that it is now time to assume our real char¬ 
acters. I am Lucy Terry, and Blanche Rodney 
there is my well-beloved, teacher, cousin—” 

Here Blanche abruptly left the room, and I 
followed, for I was free now to seek and win her. 
As the door closed behind Ine, I heard Lucy 
say: “I trust, my dear ladies, that the gain of 
a rich daughter-in-law will compensate you for 
the loss of the family diamonds.” 

From that day to this, the Van Dyke’s have 
never seen the “family diamonds.” On tele¬ 
graphing to New York for the foreman of the 
Goldplate establishment, they found that he had 
been missing ever since the night on which the 
diamonds were sent home, in their new setting. 

Four years afteg the loss of the jewels, I 
brought my bride, Blanche Davis, to visit the Van 
Dykes. At the same time, I promised Howard 
that I would paint Lucy’s portrait. 

44 What a pity, that you never found the 
family diamonds,” I said to the old lady. 

44 These are my jewels,” answered the madame, 
softly, pointing to Howard’s handsome twin boys. 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN.’' 


BY MBS. A. D. DAILEY. 


Wk toil along tho rough and weary way, 

Panting beneath the harden which we bear, 
Thirsting and feinting, crying ont in pain. 

Wearied and worn by loads of sin and €kre. 

Bnt thongh the croae be heavy, at its head. 

Gleaming through clouds that hide it from our view, 
We see a crown in splendid radiance shine. 

Tie oure if we but bear the journey through. 


And He who placed it there bore heaviest loads 
Of shame and sorrow And such anguish keen, 
As drew fTom that blest forehead drops of blood, 
Burdens of which no mortal eye hath seen. 

But on Hi* brow, all glorious, shines a orown 
Brightest of all in those bright courts above, 
Dazding with jewels, priceless In their worth, 
Among them that moat precious one, His love. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1—Is a walking-costume of pongee, of < The skirt is faced on the outside with a wide 
which wo give the front and back view. The j band of the trimming nine to ten inches deep, 
trimmings are of a contrasting color, and may be | The edge of the skirt has then three narrow 
of either self-colored silk or chintz patterned \ knife-plaited ruffles of the pongee, the third one 
foulard. It is made with skirt and polonaise, i put on with a heading. The polonaise is 


No. 1. 

gathered on the front seam into a bunch, and by loops of ribbon. The turn-over collar, and 
ornamented with loops o& ribbon to match the: pointed trimming for the front of the waist, is 
trimmings. At the back, as may be seen, the arranged as seen by illustration. Small cuffs on 
fulness is all put into a double box-plait, and the very tight sleeves. Twenty yards of pongee, or 
fastened on the side-back scam, also ornamented ten yards of double-width goods, will be required 
(146) 
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for this costume. Two and a-half of ailk or 
foulard for trimming. Three and a-half yards 
one and a-half inch ribbon. 

No. 2—Is an evening-costume of plain gauze 
and silk or satin. The train and bodice are of 
ruby-colored silk or satin, trimmed with pale 


yellow’gauze and roses. The tablier is of the 
gauze, closely puffed, and thickly studded down 
the front with roses. The full train is bordered 
with a plaiting, and the quilles at the sides are 
likewise plaited. The low-pointed bodice has 
berthe and sleeves of gauze. This would be a 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


very pretty model for either fine white mull over 
a silk, or selisia slip of violet, pink or blue. 
Sixteen yards silk, and five to six yards of gauze 
will be required. 

No. 8—Is a short princess dress of baby blue 
albatross cloth, sea-side zephyr, lace bunting, or 
any light summer goods. Tskirt is bordered 


with a deep plaiting, ornamented with three satin 
bands of the same or darker shade. The tunic, 
which is folded in front, is edged with a deep 
crimped fringe. The front from the neck down, 
is further ornamented with loops of narrow blue 
satin ribbon. The back forms two pouflfe. Smalt 
coat sleeve trimmed to match. Eighteen to 
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The sash, is of ribbon, or of the material of the 


twenty yards of single-width goods. Fifteen to 
sixteen yards of double-fold goods will be required. 


No. 4—Is a striped flannel frock suitable for 
the sea-side, for a girl of three to fire years. It 
is trimmed with two plaitings, which are more 
effective if of two different shades. The cuff- 
bands and collars are v&ndyked, and lace of 
Hamburg edging \dd under the points. 


No. 7—Is a tablier blouse, princess form, fora 
little girl. It is made of linen, and edged with 
embroidery. 


No. 6.—For a child of two years, either girl or 
boy, ie-a high blouse frock of flannel trimmed, 
with Hamburg. The blouse is pleated, and the 
«*kirt is kilted on to a petticoat-body. 


No. 6.—For a boy of three years, we have a ] 


plaid gingham or woolen frock with embroidered \ No. 8.—A paletot of blue or pink cashmere, 
collar and cuffs. It is cut in a loose paletot j trimmed with insertion and edging, cither tf 
fashion, and has a plaited flounce on the edge. ! Hamburg or coarse Itussian lace. 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Prince** Drees: Plain,.AO 

M “ with drapory and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,.50 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts,.AO 


Watteau Wrapper, ..60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,..35 

Basques,.lift 

Coats,. 35 

M with vests or skirts cut off,.60 

Ovenkirta,.35 

Talmas and Dolmans,. 36 

Waterproofs and Circulars, ..'.35 

Ulsters,.35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. t 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .251 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suita, . . .351 Coats & Vesta or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25-Wrappers,.25 

Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25 Waterproofs, Circulars 

u Fancy, . . .35 1 and Ulsters,.25 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,..251 Wrappers,.25 

Pants,.220 Gents’ Shirts,.50 

Vesta,.20 * W rappers, ... .30 

Ulsters,.A0| 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, And also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a nuxUl, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of arch piece ordered 
is enclosed in United State• Stamps or money. In all cases we 
study to please our customers, and w ill answer any questions 
by Postal Curd on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, City or Town, County and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 23 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during tho present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
23 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


< 


\ 

PETIT LAMBREQUIN. 

BY MBS. JANE.WBAYBR. 



his simple model for a lambrequin trimming j R ^ks, Aru ^ the tassels aro made of crewels, and 
is useful for trimming waste-baskets, small tables, S then combed out to give them a fluff/ appearance. 
Jt is worked on doth, velvet or felt, in * It is the latest pattern out. 
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DOLMAN FICHU: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 



Wo give, kero, a new and stylish Dolman 
Fichu. Folded in with this number, is a Supple¬ 
ment, with the pattern for it, full size. 

The shape is a very simple, but elegant one, 
and has only one seam, that, in the centre of the 
back. The slope of the shoulder is formed by a 
small gore being cut out. This seam must be 
( 160 ) 


yery neatly stitched and pressed. The fringe 
and passementerie, or whatever trimming i* 
used, should be placed all round the garment, 
forming a border on every part. One yard of 
i cashmere will cut this shape in its fall size. Tht 
i dotted lines show where the pattern turns over, 
* it being a trifle too large for our paper. 
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ANTIMACASSAR: 

DRAWN WORK AND FANCY STITCH. 

MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Coarse linen or Java canvas and thick purse ^ The stitches are alternate rows of single and 
twist of bright colors are the materials used. j double coral. The sides and ends are fringed 
The design consists of stripes of fancy stitches out, and a row of stitches heads the fringe. This 
and drawn threads. is very new. 


DETAIL OF ANTIMACASSAR. 



WORK CASE. (OPEN AND CLOSED.) 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The case is made of cloth or worsted Java j pockets, ornamented with embroidery, are sewn 
canvas, lined with blue silk or cashmere. The to the bottom, and a strap of ribbon stitched at 
bottom is cut in one piece, measuring twelve \ intervals, to hold scissors, thimbles; etc. The 
inches in length, and seven in width. Two \ sides and ends are <tat separately; they measure 

(151) 
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152 PEN WIPER. — DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE. 


stitch, &r6 fixed to the bock; a buttonhole is 
worked aft thte corner. The case closed is shown; 
it is fastened by means of buttons. The button¬ 
holes are worked in the embroidered bands. 


three inches in depth, and are bound with blue l 
ribbon, and then seamed neatly to the ribbon \ 
which binds the bottom. Two bands of blue j 
cashmere, ornamented with a design in cross-1 



Materials: white, red and black cloth; purse with stiff crinoline to keep them in shape. Th« 
silks of various colors. The palms are of white black cloth is cut in strips, and notched on od« 
cloth, and the designs upon them are done in edge; then quilled as seen in the design. A 
many colored silks, producing quite an Oriental ribbon, forming loop to' hang by, is adjusted •* 
effect; the centre-piece is in red cloth, likewise may be seen. With a different interior arrange- 
ornamented. These three pieces are interlined ment, it will serve equally well for a needle-case. 


DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE, Etc., Etc. 

BT VK8. JANE WSAVBB. 

On our SuppLBHEWTt folded in with this i for a Pillow-Case, ftirnished by the Philadelphia 
number, we give, in addition to the full-size ! School of Art Needle-work. Another design, dif- 
pattern for a Dolman Fichu , a beautiful design j ferent in detail, but similar in character, was 
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given, on the Supplement, that went out with ? these three colors being the only ones, in which 
our April number. The two would make a pretty j you can get working cotton that will wash. We 
pair for a pair of pillows. These poppies are to j also give, on the Supplement, several patterns 
be worked in sfem-stitch, or outline stitch as it is l in ordinary embroidery, viz.: a bunch of grapes, 
sometimes called: the buds, and flowers in red, j a head of wheat, and a neck-tie: all being new, 
and the leaves and stems in dark blue, or black; \ pretty, and useful patterns. 



We give, here, on engraving of on ottoman, or 
folding stool, a piece of furniture that has come 
very much into fashion, lately, from its conveni¬ 
ence, because it is light, and con be folded up, and 
so carried in the hand, from one part of a room 
to another, or out on a porch. 

In the front of the number we give a design for 
a stripe to be worked for it. This pattern may 
be done in shades of blue and green in point au 


past/, on rich black satin ; the side stripes ore in 
blue velvet, with cord and tassels of the same. 
We may add that the design would be very suita¬ 
ble for a child’s dress or lady’s jacket, or apron. 
Or it could be used for a sofa-cushion, or chair. 
It is, in short, not only one of the prettiest 
patterns we.have over given, but it is one that 
can be employed for an unusual variety of 
purposes. 


BORDER: EMBROIDERED NET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This design, when carried oul in colored floss j gold-colored floss silk; the edge is buttonholed, 
silks, either on black or white ne^ foundation, 1 and slightly vandyked; the design is darned in. 
is very effective. The model is bloca net and < A good model, also, for darning in linen floss. 
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FOOTSTOOL: IN PATCH-WORK. 



Wc give, here, ft new and pretty design, in 
patch-work, for a footstool, or ottoman. The 
pattern is of silk, six-pointed stars, on a ground 
of black velvet hexagons ; and the details (given 
below,) supply the full size of the patches, and 
the mode of sewing them together. Any scraps 
of black velvet or silk may be utilized. The 



(154) 
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patches may be larger or smaller, according to 
taste and the materials employed; but the side of 
the diamond must always be equal to that of the 
hexagon, and each must be carefully cut of 
exactly the same size, as even a slight error will 
make the whole wrong. The stars should be as 
bright and of as many colors as possible; each 
star, or every other one, may have three 
points of one color and three of another, 
the contrasting colors alternating, but one 
odd point in a star, or one odd star, should 
be avoided. Plain silks, and those in 
which a flower comes in the centre of each 
diamond, may be used alternately, or the 
design would look exceedingly handsome 
with yellow or old-gold-color stars on a 
brown velvet ground. The foundation 
must bo cut out in tliin cardboard or stiff 
paper, and covered with the velvet and 
silk, the edges of which are turned over 
and tacked down, and afterwards sewn 
together on tho wrong side, as shown in 
the detail. When the work is finished 
the paper must be removed, and the stool 
is made up with fringe. 
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This design would also be suitable for a summer with diamonds between of a different color, or 
window-blind, to hang outside the linen one, any pattern of lattice work, would also be suitable, 
facing the room ; or a dwarf blind, to keep out All the turnings-in should be very even, and their 
an ugly view, the light falling through the colored thickness will give almost the effect of leading, 
patches giving them almost the effect of stained Black braid may be also laid over the joints, so 
glass. Our design is an especially good one for as quite to cover the turnings, with the same or 
this purpose, but the hexagons had better be of even better result. Patchwork used for blinds 
black silk than velvet, os the latter would be should always have a lining at the back of light 
too heavy. The small conventional flowers now neutral-colored cotton sateen, or window-blind 
often seen in stained glass, octagonal patches material itself 



Material: crash, throe shades of green for the 
leaves, three shades of blue for the ragged robins, 
maize color for the wheat, dark brown for the 
feather-like sprays. 

Trace only the outline of the design on coarso 
crash; then begin with the lightest shade of 
blue, for the flowers, and work from the outer 
edge always; put the threaded needle up from 
the under side, then follow the design, and mako 
a stitch by putting it through in the place 
indicated. Work the calyx green, and cross it 


with the maizQ color. For the leaves begin at 
the points with the lightest shade, following the 
lines. Shade down to the darkest shade. Stems 
arc green, centre of the flowers maize color, and 
the feather sprays are done in brown. To shade 
a flower or leaf nicely, requires care and taste. 
With a little observation and practice, it can easily 
be done, and the work, now so fashionable, is both 
beautiful and inexpensive. For table-covers, 
chair-seats, screens, etc., it is taking the place of 
all other kinds of embroidery. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

Desjons In “ Art Needle-Work.”—As this is a month, j 
whim man y ladies go to the sea-shore, or the lake-side, or ; 
take some other form of a a yearly 44 outing,” we hare j 
selected for the Work-Table such patterns as are especially 
convenient for their leisure hours at those places. The < 
designs are mostly from the “ Philadelphia Art School of 
Needle-work,” to which we have been indebted, more than 
once, for new and artistic patterns. On account of this 
speciality, and for other reasons, wo name this ** Our Midsum- ^ 
mor Number.” j 

We would call attention, first, to the Colored Pattern, j 
which is that of a “Lunch or Tea cloth.” In our July J 
number, we gave an engraving of the most fashionable style j 
for a tea-tray, and accompanied it with a pattern for a tea- < 
table cloth in cross-stitch Wo now give a design for one, j 
in colors, in a different style. Or it may be used for a cover \ 
for a small table. If for a tea-table, select Barnsley sheeting $ 
of the proper width; trace the design, which we give of the 
fhll size; and then work in black and red crewels Tbs 
swans, and all the linos, are done in chain-stitch; first in 
black, and then a row of red quite close. Tho other parts 
are done in embroidery stitch. A narrow worsted braid is 
used for defining the lower border, and a still narrower one 
for the upper. If you wish a tablo-cover, work the design 
n n A light drab cloth, Java canvas, or unbleached sheeting. 
Black silk and Turkey red cotton may be used for the chain- 
stitched parts, if preferred. 

We also give, but on the Supplement, a design for a 
“ Pillow Cose,” full size. The follow to this was in our 
April number, and was so popular, that we have been 
frequently asked for a match to it. Accordingly wo insert it 
now. The work is to be done in stem-stitch, otherwise 
called outline-stitch, with fine silk, or with fine red, black, 
or dark-blue marking cotton: tho flowers in the red of j 
course. These colors, red, blade and dark-blue are the only 
ones, in marking cotton, that will wash. We also give in 
the Supplement, several other useful and pretty designs, in 
braiding, embroidery, etc., etc. 

In the front of the number, wo give a design for a “ Trav¬ 
elling Bag,” appropriate for the soason. Tho materials are 
broad-cloth, or leather. The design Is done in satin stitch, 
with a denser shade of brown Bilk. There is a small outside 
pocket, as may bo seen in the design. After working tho 
pocket, take it to a manufactory of bags, satchels, etc., and 
have it made up with steel clasp, -leather strap and buckle. 
Or, if when inoonvonient to have it made up in this way, It 
may be done at borne, with stout whalebone, across tho top, 
adding a clasp from tho under side to cover it. 

We also give, in tho front of tho numbor, a design for a 
“Coverlet for a Cradle,” for the description of which see 
next pago. This, with a “Stripe for an Ottoman,” and 
numerous other patterns in “ Art Needle-work,” are especi¬ 
ally suitable for August work, and givo a distinctive character 
to ** Our Midsummer Number." 

Horn Is Cooxixo.—To make potatoes mealy boll them 
in salt and water; drain thorn; cover them with a thick 
towd; and then leave them in the back of tbo range for 
five minutes. Meats should never bo washed, but wiped 
with a towel to preserve their juices and quality. Always 
Under-season rather than over s easo n fbod. 
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SiA-Wuns A MX Vjeu P»s*tt, when arranged in own* 
mental baskets, or vases. Ton will have the best chance to 
get good specimens, after a heavy sea; and the sooner they 
are “ floated oat,” when collected, the wiser. Place the sea¬ 
weeds in a basin of fresh water, into which a small quantity 
of salt has been put; cut pieces of writing paper of the riss 
required, and blotting paper rather larger, allowing, say, 
eight pieces of blotting paper to every one of writing paper. 
Have ready a soup-plat©'partly filled with fresh water; taka 
one specimen at a time from the heap of sea-weeds, and im¬ 
merse it in this water; then take a piece of tho writing 
paper and slide it under the specimen, while with a camel- 
hair pencil you float the weed out, and arrange it so ss to 
show nearly every portion, then gently raise the paper oat 
of the water, gradually slanting it so as to allow all tbs 
water to run off. As each specimen is finished, place tbs 
paper containing it on five or six pieces of blotting paper, 
cover the specimen with a piece of old muslin, put four or 
fivo more ploces of blotting paper on this, and on tho top of 
all place a heavy weight. In about twenty-four hour! tbs 
muslin and blotting paper should be removed and dried, and 
thon replaced. In three or four days the sea-weeds will be 
quite dry. 

Cool Houses I n Summer may be had, at least compara¬ 
tively cool ones, by a very simple process. Take a Urge 
basin, fill it with water, and place it on a table in the fore¬ 
part of the day. The effect on tho atmosphere is something 
like that of a fountain. The hot air takes np the water in 
the form of vapor, and so diffuses the greater coolness of tbo 
water throughout the room, until both air and water aw 
at tho same point; when this is reached, if the heat of tbs 
| day be not spent, tho water needs renewing. Of course dm 
| effect does not depend upon any specific form of vcskI 
This may be plain or it may be ornamental; it may take 
the form of a table decoration. There is only one condition 
Imperative, namely, that free contact of air and water, 
over the whole surface of the latter, shall not be obstructed. 

PraxorNPiNa Photographs, in albums, with small 
wreaths of flowers, or sea-weed, is very pretty, especially If 
tho flowers, or sea-wcod, are tastefully arranged, and mall 
specimens are selected. The grouping of them forms an 
i merest ing amusement for idle, summer days. Photographs 
! should be dipped in cold water, and mounted while wet; 
this does away with the creases so often observable in 
amateur mounting; unless tho photograph is allowed to 
soak, the water docs not injure it in tbo least. Filling 
scrap books U a good occupation, theeo hot August after¬ 
noons. If the leaves of these books aro made in brown 
holland, neatly bound with colored ribbon, they are noariy 
indestructible. 

A Pretty Summer Quilt may bo mode of white Mnra, 
fringed and embroidered in cross-stitch, with a broad bor¬ 
dering of red and blue cotton, or thinnor calico, qtillUd 
(double, not wadded), brtt stitched all over in diamonds; a 
red flower embroidered in every section. Squares of gulimra 
d’artand rod twill; white muslin lined with red twill,and 
bordered with lace; rod cotton-backed satin, bordered with 
lace; rows of Insertion and red ribbon edged with laoe,all 
tanAce up'into quilts. 
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REVIEW OP NEW 'BOO Ki 


A New Volume began with the July number, affording an > 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. During the coming six 
months, we shall hare a succession of stories, the beet we 
have erer published; while the steel engravings, colored 
patterns, etc., etc., will be quite unrivalled. Old subscribers 
cannot do better than to speak of this to their (Heads, and 
induce them to take 44 Peterson,'’ as the beet and eheapeet of 
the lady's books. Our prices to clubs, for the present, 
remain the same, though if paper continues to advance, we 
shall hare to raise them. We advise everybody, therefore, to 
subscribe at once, so as to avail themselves of these low 
prices. Remember, at $1.62% each, we send foQrcopies for 
one year, and an extra copy as premium to the person 
getting up the club; or five copies, at fl.GO each, and both 
an extra copy of the magaziue, and a copy of either of our 
premium engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at ; 
$1.50 each, and an extra copy of the magazine as a premium, 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at $l.f>0 each, and both an 
extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our en- ! 
gravlngs as a premium; all postage free. If you wish to ; 
begin with January, instead of July, back numbers can be 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those 
really wishing to make up clube. 

Avoid Sea-Bathing, or indeed any bathing, until two 
hours after a meal, or when exhausted by fatigue or from 
any other cause, or when tho body is cooling after perspira¬ 
tion ; gpd avoid bathing altogether in the open air if, after 
having been a abort time In the water, there is a sense of 
chilliness, with numbness of the hands and feet; but batho 
when the body la warm, provided no time is lost in getting j 
into the water. Avoid chilling the body by sitting 
or standing undressed on the banks or in boots after having 
been in the water, or remaining too, long in the water. 
Leave the water immediately there is the slightest feeling 
of chilliness. The vigorous or strong may bathe early in 
the morning on an empty stomachy but tho young and those > 
who are weak had better bathe two or three hours after a 
meal; the best time for such is from two to three boon ! 
after breakfast Those who are subject to attacks of ; 
giddiness or faintness, and those who suffer from palpitation : 
and other sense of discomfort at the heart, should not ; 
l a tho without first consulting their medical adviser. Even 
sea-bathing is often indulged in, injudiciously, by those ; 
ignorant of its effects. 

Coverlet tor Cradle. —In tho front of the number, we 
give a very elegant design for a coverlet for a cradle. This 
cover is embroidered with single Berlin wool in separate 
strips of Tunisian crochet, embroidered with different 
colored filoselle, edged with a knotted fringe. The narrow 
stripe are crocheted with pink, and the broad ones with 
white wool. The narrow stripe are crocheted on a chain of ; 
six stitches, the broad on a chain of twenty-seven stitches, 
and both are finished off vHth a row of double crochet. The 
separate stripes are then sewn together on the wrong side 
with overcast stitches of pink wooL The fringe Is knotted 
with pink and white wool. The embroidery is then worked 
with grey, pink, white, and yellow filoselle lu knotted, 
cross, and Smyrna stitch, and in point russe. 

. To Tux Good Tea, turn out the lnfbsed leaves! and if 
they are found a good brown color, with (air substance, the j 
tea will be wholesome; but if the leaves qye black and of 
a rotten texture, with an oily appearance, Jea ;rill not ; 
be (it to jlrink. The purer the tea, the n*ore the distinc¬ 
tively brown color of the leaf strikes the /Mention. The 
mixing that is frequently adopted to reduoe B priees results In 
the two kinds of leaves boln^ supplied together. It is j 
important to see that (ho leaves have the Serrated or saw- \ 
like edges, without which no tea is genuine. > 

vol. Lxxvm.—n. 


M An Old Friend With A NkW Face • Is what our sub¬ 
scribers will Say, we suppose, when they see the cover of 
44 Pet e r son,” this month. The change, however, is only for 
the present number. In September we shall return to the 
oover, by which we have been knows for more than a gen¬ 
eration, and by which we hope to continue to be known, in 
general, for generations to come. We introduce this nov¬ 
elty, as part of 44 A Ml d a n min er Number.** la these sultry 
days, the suggestion of breezy headlands, deep-shadowed 
pines, and awl airs blowing from the sea, which the engrav¬ 
ing gives, will be welcome to all, and especially to those 
who belong to what baa been called, humorously, 44 the can’t 
get away club.” 

To Preserve A Bouquet a good way is to sprinkle it 
with fresh water, and then put it into a vessel containing 
soapsuds. Take the bouquet out of the suds every morning, 
and put ft in flush water; keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out aad sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand 
with pure water. Replace the bouquet in soapsuds, and the 
flowers will bloom as fresh as when gathered. The soapsuds 
need to be changed every third day. 

44 Our Midsummer Number,** it will be seen, is frill, not 
only of suitable patterns for Summer Work, but also of hints 
of every kind adapted to the season. 


REVIEW OF NEW ROOKS. 

Lucie Rodey. A Novel. By JTmry QrtriUe. Tramdatal by 
J Tory Neal Sherwood. 1 voL, 12/no. Philadelphia; T. B. 
Pctcruon A Brother *.—We have so often praised the Actions of 
this author, that we can now only repeat what we have 
said before. If all French novelists had written ns Henry 
Grlville writes, there would have been no foundation for 
the charge of impropriety so often brought against them. 
In pofrit of fhet, however, it la only a small minority, who 
devote themselves to Parisian scenes, that are open to this 
unfavorable criticism. The home-life of France, as all 
intelligent travelers know, is as pure as that of any other 
nation. This is one of Gr6vfUe*s beet works. 

A New Race. From the German of Goto Raimnnd. By Mr*. 
A. L. Wietar. 1 vol, 12 mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Uppln- 
eott A Co .—Very properly has" the accomplished translator 
called this a romance, for there A id! the difference In the 
world between the romance proper and the novel. The 
former looks at Hfo more from the imaginative than the 
realistic side. The author is nut tied down to aetunl 
lift*, as he, or shto, would have been, if writing a novel. The 
two kinds of fiction must, therefore, be Judged of from 
different stand-points. Viewed as a romance, this Is one of 
the best we have read for years. It is an oM-fluhioned love- 
story, pure and simple, charmingly told. 

Tlton'e Needle-work Serie s. No. I. 1 vol, 12mo. Boston: 

S. W. TUlon A Cb.—This series, devoted to Art Needle-work, 
has been so popular, that the publishers are issuing a new 
and enlarged edition. Tho present number treats of the 
new stitches, patterns, et<L, principally used for Decorative 
Embroidery. 

Detigrn In Art Needle-work. Package, No. 2. Barton: S. 
W. Tilton A Cb.—Under this title, the Tiltons are publishing 
a series of designs in Art Needle-work, executed in color*, 
and which are sold in packages in envelopes. The second 
number Is now before us. All the designs are good. 

The hfyetery of AJlcmwold. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: 

T. B. Pelereon A Bmther$.—Bj the author of 44 A Ho&rt 
T%vico Won” A novel of stirring Incidents and powerfully 
exciting pi >t 

Fieri Ttcenly Jlonrt In hfutic. 1 ml, Hb. Cincinnati: Geo 
D. Neirhatt A Cb.—A most excellent little treatise fdr 
beginnets on the piano-forte or cabinet organ. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

“ More Attraction* Tmah Ajj~" The Jackson (Iowa) \ 
Sentinel says: 44 We have just received the current nuneber j 
of ‘ Peteraon'e Mtgaiine,’ and do not heeitate to say that it } 
hae more attractions than all the other magazines oombined. > 
Ho magazine in America has such fine steel engravings, • 
and snch wood onto. The ladies at home tell us that 4 Peter- J 
son's* fashions are in better taste, and more reliable than an y j 
other magazine published. 4 Abnos't * iMuttated ariic Am | 
art a new fndnrt tki* pm or, which make* the Magmmm* mere j 
f attractive than ever. A friend of ours who was in Philadel- ) 
phia last week, called at 4 Peterson's * offloe, and tells ns that | 
they pock 5000 magazines every afternoon to their subecrib- > 
ers. He speaks of the great popularity of the book.” We j 
may add that he was right. -Peterson” is more popular, j 
this year, than ever. 


Advertisements inserted in this magazine at reasons hie 
prices. - Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village aad cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson's Maoazine, Philadelphia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a delicious drink. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely-known and eminent family 
physician, of New York, says: “Horsford’s Add Phosphate 
possesses claims as a beverage beyond anything I know of 
in the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know of 
no preparation to equal it.” 


Children Crt for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it is sweet 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives health to the child and reet to themselves, 
and Physicians use Castoria because it contains no morphine 
or other nartotic property. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Fired a up Forest.] 

BT ABRAM UYBXEY, K. ». 

No. YIII.—Blood-Root. 

Blood-root, Bed-Root, Turmeric, Puccoon, Indian Paint 
are synonyms of the plant known to, medical men and 
botanists as the Banguinaria Omade mi *— Latin, Sangpi*, 
blood, in reference to the color of the juicoof the root, and 
hence its most popular namo. 

Botanical Characters.—A atomleee perennial; scape 
four to six or eight inches high, one fiowqred, white, J 
rather large; sepals two, petals eight to twelve, spatnlate, j 
oblong. Leaf mostly solitary, about three inches long, and > 
wider than long, cordate-reniform, sinuate-lobed on a long < 
petiole. Root thickish, reddish brown, about two inches j 
long. The loaf and root are marked characteristics of this 
interesting little plant and flower, which appears in nearly 
all rich woodlands in the early spring. From each bad pf 
The root-stalk there springs a single leaf, as above described, 
and a scope with a single white flower, scentless and of 
short duration. 

The marked color of the Juice of the root led to the 
belief, in - ye ojden time,” that it must be a capital remedy 
for discharges of Wood from any part The doctrine pf 
tiynatvre* has happily passed away, but the valuable injunc¬ 
tion of Plato still bolds good: -The office of the physician 
extends equally to the purification pf mind and body; to 
neglect the ono is evidently to expose the other to peril.” I 


Theca are some convenient nets to w^fob mothers In ths 
country can put tbs root of this little plant—one of tbs 
earliest tq blossom in the spring: strong cidqr vinegar 
saturated with the finely cut or crushed root will often suc¬ 
ceed in curing certain forma of tetter, ringworm and scald- 
head of children, by keeping the parts well wet with thi» 
cider tincture. Attention to diet aud the bowels is needed, 
however. ▲ drachm of the powdered root thoroughly 
rubbed up with an ounce of lard or simple cerate makes a 
healing tolvt much prized by mothers who are wont to use 
it. A drachm of the active principal—aiayaiaorwi—triturated 
with half a-pint of syrup of vinegar, has boon extensively 
used, and as highly lauded, by the Eclectics, as a remedy in 
pseudo-membranous croup, diphtheria, etc, given in doses of 
one-half to one teaspoonful very frequently, but not to 
produce either nausea or vomiting. 

Dr. Herring (Homoeopath) claims the tincture of blood- 
root to be a remedy, in infiniiettimal doses, for 44 recurring 
sick-head&che,” but the writer fears that this, like ether 
remedies for this troublesome affection, will fail, unless 
groat attention is paid to diet, the avoidance of excitement, 
late hours and a thousand other causes which tend to 
reproduce the suffering. The slight stimulant action, how¬ 
ever, of appreciable, though very small, doses, on stomach, 
liver and bowels. In cases of constipation, might possibly 
avert these repeated attacks of sick-headache. 

The strong or saturated tincture of blood-mot fa unques¬ 
tionably highly useful in diseases of the respiratory organs 
—better when combined with a like tincture • black 
cohosh (cimlcitaga,) in chronic cases, compounded with 
syrup of acacia, morphia, etc. In obstinate cams of 
jaundice, the profession will often succeed with the 
tanguinarin, in one-quarter to one-half grain doses made into 
pill with extract of leptandra, podophyllum, etc., when tbs 
mercurial treatment has felled. One ounce of the tincture 
of the root, with an eqnal quantity of the compound tinc¬ 
ture of aloes, (elixir proprletaUs,) will be found most neefol 
In torpor of ths bowels with hepatic derangements. In doses 
of one-half to one teaspoonful two or thr^ times daily. It 
improves the digestive organs, and accelerates peristaltic 
action of the bowels. It Is especially suited to a great many 
msn and women of sedentary habits. 

The writer has long and fevorably used the tincture in 
cough mixtures; in combination with other agents as a 
stimulant to the liver and bowels; the powder in chronic 
nicer*, and as a salve; with a saturated solution of chloride 
of zinc In the form of paste to destroy tangos, morttd 
growths, cancerous affections; and to change the character 
—to set up hew and healthy action—In long-etanding 
chronic ulcers that would not heal—In all these he has 
used the blood-root with general success. 


PUZZLEDEPABTMENT. 

A^Evervtbing relating to this department most be sent 
to GEO RGB OHINTf, Marblehead, Mass. AU communi¬ 
cations am to be headed: “Ton Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answer*, also, to contribute original pusslea, which 
should be accompanied by (be answers.*®* 


No. 76.—A Cover For Tkr Head. 
a • • 
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H.— Jjfl ) jftrpendipvAar ,, a sea bird- 1^ ptrpendiemhrr, 
rectitude. Connecting word, pursuit. 
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A .—Left diagonal, an excuse. Right diagonal, to allay, j 
Conne ct i ng word, fondness. | 

T.—Tdp line, a prater. Vpright, to rally. j 

M ar bl eh ead, Mam. Phiuault i J 

No. Tf.—HiLr-Sqvaac. ! 

1. A twig. 2. To entreat 3. A fish. 4. Tea. 5. In July. 
Queen Peak, Tex. Garqoh. 

Aumeert Next Month. 

AMfWXJU TO PWUPJi IN IU iOUt HufctoM. 

No.t2. 

B 

LOT 
B 0 8 0 It 

TOP 

M 

No. 7a. _ 

Mamoan, 

No. 74. 

^ Levi, rill, live, veil. 

No. 75. 

Lsgef^pmuin. 

To Com^KPONDKX^B. 

Pussies whose aaswen are the author’s name and address, 
are unsuitable for this magaaiuc. # Aa the author*' names 
are oufaariliar to moat readers, the solutions could not be 
guetwed. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in (hie Cook-Book ha* been tested by a > 
practical housekeeper. s 

KXAT8. rrc. | 

Meat Riseoles .—Chop any kind of cold meat quite fine; j 
crumb the tame quantity of Stale bread aa you hare meat; \ 
put a little of the fat of the meat in; te ut on with salt and 
pepper utod sUmmtar savory to taste; beat up one or two I 
egg* aeoordlng at yon need, and form your meat and f 
bread into a thick paste with the eggs, then monk! it into j 
bails, and ft j a light brown color. j 

Bettered Egg*.— Butter 4 dish well, ttyrlnkle ft with salt, j 
then break the eggs eery carefully, ao aa not to disturb the ? 
yolk; add a little more tali and some White peptx*r; melt 4 j 
small quantity of butter, pour ft gently over, with one or j 
two spoonfuls of cream. Pot the dish over a slow fife, and f 
finish the eggs by covering them with 4 red-hot shovel. j 

fyivory Dish .—Melt one-quarter pound good cheese in the j 
oven ; add half-a-pint of broth or stock, pepper and salt to \ 
taste, a small piece of ham or Lacoo, minced small, a little j 
Worcester sauce, a sprig of thyme, and one of parsley. Let ; 
It boil five minutes, put it by till wanted, and strain it j 
before serving. < 

VfOOETABT.lis. j 

Stuffed Tomatoes. —Idp some tomatoes in hot water, peel j 
them, cat them in half, and remove the pipe. Bub a baking > 
sheet with shallot, buffer ft well, and lay the tomatoes in • 
It, filling each hau with fhe folTowiug composition : Two \ 
parts tread crumbs, one part ham finely minced, and, \ 


according to taste, parsley and sweet herb* also finely 
minced, and pepper and salt Put a small piece of butter on 
each half tomato, and bake them a quarter of an hour. 
Have ready some round pieces of buttered toast; on each of 
these put a half tomato, and serve. 

Baked Tomatoes. —Cut half-a-dozen tomatoes in halves, 
remove the pips, and fill the inside with a mixturo of 
bread crumbs, pepper and salt, in due proportions; place a 
small piece uf butter on each half tomato, and lay them 
close together in a well-buttered tin. Bake in a slow oven 
about half-an-hour, and serve. They may bo eaten hot 
or cold. 

Cabbage^ Ssmuner (Plain Boiled ).—Trim off all outer leaves, 
cut the cabbage in half, and steep it in salted water for an 
hour, then throw it into fresh boiling wator, and when it 
has boiled twenty minutes change the water for fresh 
water, salted to taste. Let it boil till quite done. Put it on 
a sieve in the screen to drain all the water from it, and 
serve. 

Broad Beane and Bacon. —Gather them young, btrtl them 
in water with a goodly piece of bacon, a sprig two of 
savory. When they are done put the pieces of bacon on a 
dish, drain the beaus toss them for a minute in a saucepan 
with plenty of minced parsley and tome butter, and then 
put them round the bacon. 

DE96EBTS. 

Chocolate Cream.— Put into a small stew-pan a pint of 
milk, and six ounces pounded loaf-sugar, make it very hot, 
and then stir Into it half a-piut of made chocolate, and the 
beaten yolks of seven eggs. Put it into a jug, stand it in a 
saucepan of boiling water,, and stir it one way until it 
becomes rather thick, but do not let it boil; then strain it 
through muslin, and stir into it a large cupful of cream. 
Pour it Into a mould, previously dipped Into cold water, and 
place the mould on ice to set. 

Apple Jelly* —Pare, core, and cut up the apples quickly ; 
put them Into a stone vessel with a little cold water; put the 
vessel into a panful of water, and boil until the fruit ie 
quite soft Paas it through a jelly-bag* weigh it, and add 
one pouud sugar to a piut of juice; boil for twenty minutes, 
carefully removing the scum. The Juice of a lemon to 
every two pounds jelly may be added. Pour into round 
•hallow jars, from which the jelly ought to turn out quite 
firm for dessert. 

Vienna Cream.— The whites of'two eggs, two ounces red 
currant jelly, two ounces raspberry Jelly, one ounce sifted 
loaf sugar. Put ail into a bowl, and beat until It rises into 
a stiff froth. Serve hi a glass dish, or In custard cups. 
Though of quite dark shade of red when beginning to 
whip it, it becomes paler and paler aa the froth rises, and 
when finished, is a very pale shade of pink. Apricot jelly 
can be used also, but requires some drops of cochineal to 
give it a proper tint of Color. 

Quern Pudding.—Sunk one pint of bread entmbe in one 
pint of milk, beat the yolks of eight eggs and whites of four 
with one cupful of sugar, flavor with lemon, add one table- 
spoonful of butter, and hake. Beat the four whites of eggs 
that were left out wiih a cupful of sugar, put it over the 
pudding as soon aa baked, and cook it until the meringue 
U a light brown. 

Rice Pudding' Without Egge .—Put into a well-buttered 
dish quarter-pound Carolina rice simply washed, pour on it 
a pint and half of cold milk, sweeten and flavor to taste, put 
a little butter and nutmeg on the top to brown, bake two 
hours and a-half in a slow oven, on which much of the 
suectos of the podding depends. 

mtrsravKS aim jklltm. 

Rhubarb and Apple Jelly. Wipe, peel, and cut up a bundle 
of rhubarb; peel, core, and quarter three pounds of apples; 
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HOW TO FUBNISH. 

tftko the thin rind of half-a-dozeu lemons, and put them into ; into a saucepan with two tablespoonfuIs of water, the sugar, 
a preserving pou with one and o-half pints of or two quarts \ and minced lemon-rind. Boil all together until quite 
of filtered water and the Juice of the lemons. Boil until \ tender, and pulp the apples through a sieve; if they should 
reduced to a pulp. Strain the juice through a napkin press- ■ not bo quite sweet euougli, odd a little more sugar, and put 
ing the fruit well. Weigh tho juice, and allow one pound , them At the bottom of the dish to form a thick layer. Stir 


of loaf-sugar to every pound of Juice. Boil up tho juice, add 
the sugar, boll, skin well, and when it jellies on the skim¬ 
mer pour into pots, and tie down when cold. Having just 
made some jelly from the above receipt, I can answer for its 
being a satisfactory one. The jelly makes excellent sauce 
for puddings, and, when liked, can bo colored with some 
cochineal if It is wanted of redder color. The pulp, stewed 
down with loaf-sugar, can be used for children's or servant’s 
jam puddings, or is very nice put into a glass dish, covered 
with a custard, and garnished with pastry, or with sponge 
cake cut in slices and fried lightly in butter. 

Scotch Marmalade.—To every pound of Seville oranges put 
one lemon and two quarts of water, and boil them for two 
hours; then change the water, and boil them until quite 
soft; cut them lu half, take out the pulp carefully, and 
remove the Seeds; cut the peel into very thin slices, and 
return it to the pulp. To every pound of fruit allow two 
pounds sugar; put a pint of the water the oranges were first 
boiled in to the sugar, mix the wholo together, and boil 
twenty minutes, or until the marmalade is clear. 

Quince Cake *.—Boll quinces till soft enough to pass a knife 
through, drain the fruit on a sieve, peel them, scrape, and 
extract the core; pan the pulp through a sieve, boil with an 
equal quantity of powdered sugar till the roan easily separ¬ 
atee from the aauoepdtt. Put into moulds, and keep for some 
day* in a warm pUoe. 

cun. 

Oatmeal Cake*. —Put one pound oatmeal into a bowl, tako 
one pint of boiling water, with one-half ounce salt butter or 
lahl melted in, to make the cakes crisp; pour this boiling 
over the meal, stirring it as quickly as possible into a dough; 
turn it out upon a baking-board, roll It until it is as thin as 
it can be to hold together; stamp It into small, round cakes; 
place them on a girdle, to make them crisp, and afterward 
before the fire. They must be toasted, first on one sfde and 
then on tho other, to dry them. 

Iced Cake.— Mix thoroughly one-half pound flour, one-half 
pound ground rice, one-half pound currants, one-quarter 
pound sugar, one-quarter ounce mace and cloves, some 
mixed peel, a few bitter almonds, pounded, some sweet f 
almonds, split, one tenspoohfbl of carbonate of soda. Melt j 
one-half pound fresh butter in three-quarters of a pint of \ 
warm milk; add the yolks and white# of four eggs, beaten » 
separately; pour this by degrees on tbe dry ingredients ; j 
add a gloss of brondy; boat it well; pot it into a buttered \ 
mould, and hake. ? 

Hn»k *.—Make a light posto of seven eggs, well beaten with \ 
half-a-pint of new milk, a quarter pound melted butter, j 
three ounces sugar, a quarter of a pint of yeast, with as much \ 
flour as the whole together, or about one and a-half pound; J 
let it rise before the fire for half an hour, then add a little \ 
moro flour, form into small loaves or cakes, bake moderately, j 
and when cold out them into slice# the the of rusks, and put { 
them into the oven to brown a little. 

Yorlxhire CWw.—Take two pounds flour, Khd mix with It 
four ounces butter melted in a pint of good milk, throe 
spoonfuls of yeast, aad two eggs; beat all well together, and \ 
let it rise, then knead it and make it into cake* Let them j 
rise on tins before you Lake them, which do in a alow oreix j 

ttl&KLLAWROTO TABLE RECIPES. j 

Apple Trifle (A Sapper Dish). —Ten good-shied «ff>h%41ie j 
rind of half a lomon, six ounces pounded sugar, half-a-pint 1 
of milk, hulf-a-pint of cream, two eggs, whipped cream. ;> 
Peel, core, and cut the apples Into thin slices, *nd put them j 


v together the milk, cream, and eggs, with a little sugar, over 
; the fire, and let the mixture thicken, but do not adlow it to 
reach the boiling point When thick, take it off the fire; 
let it oool a little, then pour it over the apples. Whip some 
\ cream with sugar, lemon-peel, etc., the same as for other 
; trifle#; heap it high over the custard, and the dish is ready 
' for table. It may be garnished as fancy dictates, with strips 
‘ of bright apple jelly, siloes of dtron, etc. 
j Swedish Jelly .—Cover a knuckle of veal with water, add a 
' small onion and a carrot, and lei it boll until the meat is 
; ready to fall off the bone. Take the meat and hash it fine, 
and return it to the liquor after It is strained, and give it 
another boil until it jellie* Add salt, pepper, the juice and 
rind of a lemon cut flue; then pour It into a form. Put it 
in a cold place. It makes a nice dish for lunch or tea. If 
the knuckle of veal is large, use three quarts of water; if 
\ small, two quarts; and let it boil slowly three or four hours. 
\ Chicken Salad .—Boil a chicken; do not chop very fine; 
| cut up one bunch of celery Is small pieces. To make the 

(dressing, smooth the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, one full 
teaspoonful of salt, one or two tablespoonfuls of made 
mustard; stir in slowly four tablespooufols of sweet oil, 
j then two tablet.poonfuts of vinegar; pour over the chicken 
< and celery. 


HOW TO rUBO^ISH —No. I. 

The Parlor, or DRAWiNO-ltooR.—The drawing-room 
should be the most comfortable room in the bouse, bright 
cheerful, homely-look lag, really « living-room, bearing 
tokens that It is inhabited by the ladies of the home by its 
tasteful and artistic appearance and appointments. 

Tho furnituro should be thoroughly comfortable; choirs 
built to sit and lounge in; sofas easy to lie on in com of in¬ 
disposition ; convenient tables, not one huge, massive table 
trotted out into the centre of the room, but three or four 
small ones, and easily moved from place to place. Each 
table will most likely be kept for its own particular service, 
one devoted to papers, a revolving book-table on purpose for 
now and library books, a worktable, work basket of wicker¬ 
work, lined with colored muslin the prevailing color at the 
furniture and hangings. Happily now the frshion of having 
one Urge round table in the centre of the room ia a thing 
of the pest, the table no longer occupying the place of honor, 
with books ranged on it, as some writer soya, “ lib# the 
spoke? of a wheel,*' but being pushed to one ride,or banished 
entirely, its place being supplied by smaller ones of different 
shapes, plain black and gold, or velvet or plush covered with 
fringe or lace as fancy dictate* 

The walls are tliq first things to be considered, if they 
should be papered or pointed, whether they have dados 
remain without. To our mind a dado is hardly required in 
a drawing-room, the furniture being generally varied, con¬ 
sisting of cabinets, whatnots, book-cases, often of quite 
different shapes and unequal heights. These are usually 
placod against the walls, and so partially hide the dado line, 
which entirely does away with Its effect. 

At the top of the paper, underneath the moulding of the 
ceiling—If you Incline to finish off your paper—you might 
have a broad band of a different shade; or a deeper shade of 
tho same tint as your paper, with a painted design: or a 
pattern agreeing with It: but avoid any stiff, set pattern, 
which would give too formal a look. 

Just above this band would be placed yotxr picture-rods— 
that is, ff you indulge in rods, otherwise you must hang 
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pictures with cord or invisible wire. If with oord, bang 
from two nails, as is advised by Mr. East lake, not from one; 
the square lines given by the cords so hung agree much 
better with the lines, of a room, than when the cords end in 
a point. 

Papers of reslly good designs can now bo had at reasonable 
rates, and recently our better artists having turned their 
Ideas in the direction of paper-deeigning, the results have 
been really artistic papers. We may mention the “ pome* 
granate,” “vine,” “roee,” “ivy,” “jessamine," and other 
flowers, besides geometrical designs, not the old patterns 
which make the eyes ache and are beyond expression 
hideous, but small all-over patterns. 

“ There should be one dominant tint in the room, to which 
all others introduced are subordinate," is a good rule, but it 
do es not follow that the tint should be of precisely the same 
shade—that curtains, chairs, sofas, carpet, wails, should be 
all one color. This would give a sameness in look which 
would very soon pall; but yet it should strike you at a 
glance that such a room is a blue room, a green room, a 
brown room, as the case may be. Take blue for example. 

The walls, we will say, have a French gray paper, with a 
decidedly blue shade; your curtains shaded blues in stripes 
from the palest tint to the deepest blue, with some sort of ^ 
flowery pattern between the stripes of shaded brown and red ; 
leaves, all blending and harmonizing well together; your i 
carpet will be a sort of “ Joseph's coat of many colors," but •> 
all toned down, and the pattern a small unobjectionable j 
geometrical one. If you have the floor of your drawing-room j 
polished and stained, then you Would choose either one large < ( 
or two small square carpets, with borders. Very pretty de- s 
signs are now met with in squares, the plan af staining j 
outside boards being now fco generally adopted. We lately 
saw some very pretty velvi^^ile square carpets in peacock \ 
green, which were very fresh-looking and the tints beauti¬ 
fully blended. Velvet pile is rather expensive even in small \ 
squares, though pile is a good-wearing carpet, if the extra j 
price entailed at first can be met Persian, Turkish and '< 
Indian rugs are now frequently used, and in de&ultof these \ 
you can fall back on theold-fashioued but always useful and j 
long-suffering Brussels, with a border. Provide, plenty of j 
armchairs; have some black satin; that is, basketwork with / 
satin cushions, or low lounging chairs upholstered in satin, < 
and some covered with a dimity or ere ton no matching your 5 
curtains in tone. Wicker chairs are very reasonable, and j 
with a little ingenuity yon can make cushions for these \ 
yourself. Cane chairs (folding) are now frequently seen, < 
and canvas chain, with, of course, wooden supports. These j 
worked In crewels on some black stuff, or else strips of wool* j 
work, are comfortablo to sit on, and afford opportunity for < 
the exercise of your skill in needle-work. If you cover with j 
chintz or cretonne let the chain have flounces touching the j 
ground; it gives a much more cosy appearance to your l 
room. You can make them at home, but unices you can < 
trust yourself to really fit the chain you had better have j 
some one to perform that operation for you. < 


HORTICULTURE. 

Habits or Ferns.— Ferns delight in warmth, moisture, 
and shade. Though they love the warmth, they avoid the 
snn; and when accidentally exposed to its full influence, 
their UeHcato fronds become shrivelled and discolored. Yet | 
these beautiful plants do oooeaionally coquet with the tiny } 
sunbeam which perchance finds its way through some j 
crevice in their cool rocky home, or through the thick } 
foliage of the hedgerow under whose ehade they love to j 
grow. But even the feme are changeable in their moods, > 
and flcklo In their attachments; differing from one another \ 
in their habits and modes of growth. Some members of j 
the lovely family will boldly grow In situations where, ; 


j perched on rocky comers, away from the cool shelter of 
\ overhanging shrubs, they are exposed to the full blaze of 
'< the sun, and rough blown upon by the wild force of the 

Iwind. Others only seek to bathe the tips of their delicate 
fronds in sunshine, hiding all beside under damp masses of 
\ foliage. Others, again, will bear the sunlight, if they can 
just find a refuge for their roots in the damp hedgebonk, in 
the moist crevices of walls and ruins, or amidst the inter¬ 
laced branches of trees. There are others, still, that hide 
where not even the tiniest ray of sunlight can pierce the 
dark retreat which they choose, and where they can revel in 
Boft and limpid warmth. But all ferns—even the sunniest 
of the modest family—love moisture and shade the best; 
and, though they will sometimes grow in the full sunlight, 
become developed into their most maturo forms in cool and 
shady situations. 


FASHIONS FOB AUGUST. 

Fm. i.—Eyixiko-Duxbs oi Yellow Gauze, over yellow 
silk. The front of the skirt is trimmed with many narrow 
flounces, the flro lower ones separated from tho others by a 
scarf of the gauze, caught together by long loops of yellow 
satin ribbon. The pcarier of gauze extends from the front 
of the dress, and Is continued in a train at the bade, caught 
up in puffs, and fastened by large clusters of white field 
daisies. The coot-basque is low and square in the neck, 
and trimmed with long loops of ribbon. Daisies in the hair. 

Fio. ii.—G arden-Party Dress or Pearl-Colored Fou¬ 
lard. The petticoat is of plain foulard, trimmed with 
Languedoc lace; at the bottom there are many rows put on 
plain, and studded with pearl-colored satin hows; above 
are three rows of lace festooned, and above this again are 
three rows of lace put on plain, at the edge of the jacket¬ 
shaped front. This jacket is slightly embroidered in a 
darker shade of pearl. The over-dress is striped pearl- 
colored foulard, mode in the Directorie style in frout, and 
with the short skirt fulling straight from under the coat- 
basque The open neck and short sleeves are trimmed with 
lace like the skirt. White chip hat, trimmed with plume. 

Fio. iii.—House-Dress or Black Grenadine. The skirt 
is short, and at the back the bottom is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle; in front it is cut in Vandykes, and in each 
oponing a fan-shaped plaiting of pink and cream-colored, 
like the coat-bodice, is put. The front has a drapery of the 
grenadine, edged with a knife-plaiting of tho same, at the 
back, the plain breadth is irregularly draped. The coat- 
bodice is of pink and cream-colored foulard in broken 
stripes, and is ornamented with cream-colored satin ribbon, 
faced with pink. A pointed bias trimming of foulard falls 
from beneath the basque. 

Fio. nr.— Walking-Dress of Blue and Salmon-Pink 
Striped Percale. The lower part of the skirt is trimmed 
with knife-plaltings of the material, so that all the pink 
stripe shows on the outside, the blue appearing only as the 
wearer moves. A baod of tho blue stripe heads each pink 
ruffle. The ruffle part of the dress is princess shape, 
gathered about the middle of the front, and draped just 
below the hips at tho bock. The sides are cut in points, and 
fall over the ruffles which extend all around the skirt. The 
over-dress is edged with the pink ruffles, and the sleevea 
correspond. Hot of white straw, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and a white feather, and lined with pink. 

Fio. Yy-EvKxuia-DRzzs of Chocolate-Brown and 
Wiiite Striped Gauze. The brown stripe is of velvet, and 
the white gauze stripe is figured In brown. The under- 
df«is is of yellow silk, with a narrow ktrifo-plaiting of tho 
same, headed by a row of white duchess lace. The 411k 
skirt is gathered across the front, and is ornamented tiff A 
trail of very dark rod rosss. The gnnae over^drees is sued* 
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high In the neck, and open! diagonally on the right ride; \ 
It in trimmed with duchota lace, and id draped much lower \ 
oh the left ride than on the right j 

Fio. vi.— -Garden-Dress or Orgaxdt Muslin; white j 
ground, sprinkled with bouquet* of various colors. Tho j 
front of tho skirt is richly trimmed with a wide and a 1 
narrow plaited ruffle of the figured organdy, and with j 
several ruffles of plain white organdy, also knife-plaited, j 
The figured organdy is carelessly draped in the back. The \ 
deep basque is cut in turrets, from beneath which the > 
plaiting of the white organdy is seen. A shirring of the ^ 
material and a ruffle of the white ornament the front of ;> 
the basque and the sleeves. Bows of block velvet at the ? 
neck and at the bottom of the basque. Hat of white chip, ^ 
trimmed with a long white feather and cluster of flowers. 

Fio. vii.—House-Dress or Fleur dk Th£, (a superior 
kind of ootton goods, very fine, soft and rich,) of a peach- 
colored ground, with light blue and brown flowers sprinkled 
over it The front Of the dresS is mode 6T light blue 
rnont t ui t doth, (also a ootton material,) laid in kilO-plaffs. 
The sides of tho figured drees are fastened down with large 
buttons, and buttons and straps ornament the front of the 
bodice. The drapery at the back is trimmed with a bins 
band of the mommie doth, as well as the si saves. The 
square neck and sleeves have ruffles of cripe lime. 

Fie. Tin.—-W alxiNo-Dkess (Handkerchief pattern,) Al- 
mond-CoIored Summer Bunting. The figured borders of 
the handkerchiefs are Of dark bine and dark red, and omit 
l>e adjusted to suit the fancy of the wearer. The plain ports J 
of the oostume are made Of the large centres of the ' 
handkerchiefs. 

Fio. i x.—W alKino-Dress (Handkerchief pattern,) or Dine 
Brown, for the principal part of the costume with dark 
blue, old gold-color and dark red for the border or trimming. 

Fid. x.—C arriage or Walking-Dress or de Bf oe. The 
pliited undor-ekirt is of de bGgc-colored silk, trimmed w ith 
bows of ribbon. The over-dress is of do Wge, with a 
mantle of the same material, trimmed with fringe. Black 
bonnet and feathers. 

Fio. xi.—Walking-Dress of Dark Blue Albatross 
CLont. 'the skirt is laid in doep kilt-plaitinga, the upper 
part is very gracefully draped, and long loops and ends of 
ribbon fell from beneath the drapery. Deep coat-basque. 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with Leghorn-colored feather and 
dark bide ribbon. 

General Remarks. —Tho bonnet is of Tuscan straw, 
trimmed with yellow roses and brown rose leaves. There is 
a cording of btown velvet. Strings of cream-colorod tulle, 
edged with Languedoc Uce. The style of head-dress on tho 
same page is adapted to evening wear. Large hunches of 
cherries are placed on the top of the head. 

The Second bonnet is of White straw, feced with* black 
velvet, And has under the brim a large pink roee and leaves. 
The trimming on the ontrido is of block velvet ribbon and 
pink feathers. Strings of black velvet. 

The head-dress on this page Is also for evening wear, but 
is less complicated than the first one. A gilt band |s Worn 
across the front of the head, Greek fashion. 

At this season, there Is nothfng new to record fn the way 
of fesbiou, trat such license is now given to individual fancy, 
that the Cye Is constantly pleased by the great variety of 
cdstumo. Some persons having become tired already of tho 
combination dressetf, have gone back to the old style of 
making the eostttm* of sflf onw color, and frequently of only 
o*e material. Though' tho “ Combination" dress tt yet 
the most popular. • Foulard Silks and other Tight printed 
silks, are used in the place of tho heavy brocades employed 
for tho dttnbination dresSes loot year. 

Tb* found, short skirts Ore the molt popular itt present, 
onions worn very much in tho house, except tot-full dress. 


Bony of these skirts ore trimmed with three deep scant 
ruffles, or a series of narrow ones, oover the skirt to where it 
meets the basque or Jacket. 

Bed is very much employed to brighten up dark dresses 
for the summer; but it should be only sparingly used, as for 
cording*, facings, bows, etc. It is aleo frequently put bn at 
the bottom of dresses as a narrow plaiting, but Is not becom¬ 
ing, giving the dress a short, cut look. The newest combi¬ 
nation in Paris, is dork red With heliotrope color, which is 
very rich In effect with the heliotrope. Though one of the 
new colors is exceedingly unbecoming to oil persons, it Is a 
vSry faded lilac color, a fcihd of rickly grayish purple. 

Tho small Henry III. round capes, of which we gave an 
illustration last month, am exceedingly popular. When 
made of laoe or thin net edged with lace, they are some¬ 
times lined with old gold, red, or some other colored Silk; 
bat in that case, they should be worn only with a dresas or 
bonnet that harmonises with the lining of the cape. When 
made of Jet fringe, they are very haodsome, and yet are not 
very heavy. 

The smaller bonnets seem to ratber gain In frvor, and for 
young people, are worn far bock on the head. Some of the 
Tuscan bonnets are not lined at all, showing the hair 
through the open work of the straw. These bonnets Ore 
trimmed With flowers rather than ribbon. 


CHILDREN’S ^ASniOSTg. 

Fio. l-^Little Girl's Out-of-Door Drxss of Writs 
Piqu£. The bottom is laid in knife-plaits; above this is a 
ruW of embroidered odgiug. Th^ collar and pockets are also 
} trimmed with the embroidery. White straw hot, trimmed 
| with a long feather and white 4sttn ribbon. 

> Flo. n.—Bov’s 8uit of White Linkn Duck, mode sailor 
| fashion. The sash is of blue silk, but the oollar and tie are 
\ of dark blue liuen. The collar is trimmed with white 
\ braid. Sailor hat bound and trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fro. tn —Bor’s Summer Ulster or Light Drab Cloth, 
j suitable for sea-ride or mountain wear, or for early autumn. 
| Scotch cap of dark blue cloth with a gay plaid band. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 

A/ler many inquiries from oar subecribert, to* hoes atnMidri 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation, amd benefit 
Everything it purchased, with taste amd discretion, by experienced 
buyers, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to everything purchased ; end the list includes Ladies', Gent*- 
man'*, and Children's Hear, Bridal and Infants' Outfits, also, 
article* of every description used in the House, Ctmntmg-Room, 
Store, Garden and Coach-House. 

Orders will also be taken for Invitations far Weddings, Parties, 
and Reception*; and Stationery ef any kind. Ladies wishing 
dresses, by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt, etc, 
and giving g en era l directions as to material and color, will be 
promptly attended to, with the aim in view of contributing to the 
wants of the subscribers of u Frierson," or their friends. 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the 
Utrye number who hare been served during the short thus * hat 
been in opetation, as they sore money, thus, amd trouble. 

Samples amd SSHmateS furnished, only on receipt of » cents, 
and correspondence solicited. Obeulart, containing full particu¬ 
lars, will be sent free to any me writing far them. Address aB 
comrVUntOatiau* to 

MSS. HART THOMAS, 

P. 0. Bor W26, FhOadetphla, As. 

Mfr-In remitting, get a Poet-Oftce order, or a draft on F%3n- 
detphta., or NeW York; if these cannot be had, however, i og U t er 
your letter. 
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BURNING THE LETTERS. 


[Boa IK* Story, “ For Tom't Sa/pe. J 
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TWICKENHAM FERRY. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER k SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Not too quick. 
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PHILIP GRANGER'S LOVE-LETTERS. 


BT ANNA MORRIS. 



widow Daly, postmistress in the 
town of Camden, New York, laid 
down the package of letters she was 

sorting, and turned to her daughter, with a 
troubled expression on her face. 

“What is the matter, mother?” asked pretty 
Mary Daly, who acted as assistant to her mother, 
and was busily stamping letters for the next 
mail. 


“ Why, here Is another of those pretty letters, 
for Philip Granger. They hare kept coming for 
the last six months, and no one ever calls for 
them.” 


Mrs* Daly had once been much better off. Her 
husband had been a lawyer in excellent practice, 
when the war broke out; but he had joined the 
army; had risen to the rank of colonel; and 


♦hen had been killed in battle, leaving her and 
his only child penniless. Her friends had inter¬ 
ested themselves for her, and procured her the 
position of postmistress; and the rather scanty 
emoluments of this office, added to her still 
scantier pension, was all she had to live on. 
But she put a brave face on things, as did her 
daughter, and though sometimes, she sighed when 
she thought of the past, she never repined. 

“ I cannot find,” continued the mother, “ that 
there is any such person in town. The writing 
is so clear and good, and the envelope is so 
white and neat—and always sealed with wax. 
with the initial H on the seal—that somehow, 
to my mind, they are the prettiest letters that 
come into the office. Yet, I have to send them, 
one after another, to the Dead-letter office; and 
it just makes me sad to think of how disappointed 
he must be at not getting them, and Bhe at not 
getting any answer; for they are plainly love- 
letters.” 

| “Why, mother,” laughed Mary, “you are 
; making quite a romance of the affair. Perhaps 
; they are not love-letters after all, but only mere 
business letters.” 

“ Don’t tell me,” returned Mrs. Daly. “ I am 
just as certain these are love-letters, as that I am 
standing in the post-office this blessed minute. 
Care! She cares anyway, or she wouldn’t write 
bo regularly; and if he don’t, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself—that's all.” 

“Is there no way in which you oould notify 
her that her letters are not delivered ?” suggested 
Mary. “Couldn’t you tell the postmaster of 
whatever town they come from, that they are 
never called for? It is just possible he might 
ascertain the writer.” 

“ I thought of that,” answered her mother; 
“ but Bhe is evidently moving from place to place; 
scarce two of the letters bear the same post-mark 1 
No, I don’t see any way to help them, poor souls; 
but I am very sorry,” and with this return to her 
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original statement MW. Daly went back to her 
task, and the r.-nversation dropped. 

But ilif Mii k< t was not forgotten by her, or her 
daugh r . m l eficn, as week after week passed, 
and the little white dainty pif^fei continued to 
arrive, tin' two women would lav them sadly 
away, until the appointed time came ty} forward 
them to the Dead-letter office. 

Even when Mary, that autumn, accepted the 
invitation of a former school friend to make her 
a long visit, the letters were not forgotten, one 
of her parting injunctions to her mother being to 
be sure and write to her whether they were 
called for. 

Mary’s journey was a long one, and she was 
weary of the incessant whirr and rattle of the 
cars, long before she reached her destination. 
The book, with which she had provided herslf, 


j was less interesting *th 
and she laid it aside, and 
! by observing her fellow-travellers. 

There was the inevitable 
’ nervous mother; and half 
| doing their best to attract the 
rather flashy individuals, who 
ners and conversation probably 
germs ** drummer.” Several staid old 
occupied with their newspapers, completed the 
assortment, with the exception of & pleasant- 
looking lady, who sat directly opposite Mary, and 
who glanced up quickly, whenever conductor or 
brakemon opened the door. Mary had observed 
a gentleman, apparently her husband, with her, a 
short time before, and was idly wondering what 
had become of him, when lie entered the car, ac¬ 
companied by one whom Mary mentally pro- 
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xiounced the finest-looking man she had ever 
seen. 

44 Wa»I gone too long?” he said to his wife; 
r ‘ the fact is, I met my old friend, Philip Granger, 
in the smoking-car, and hare brought him to 
make your acquaintance.” 

Mary’8 thoughts were in a whirl. Had she 
misunderstood the name? But no, for quite 


clearly, in a momentary lull of the noise of the 
train, she heard the lady’s response to her 
husband’8 introduction: 

44 1 am happy to see you, Mr. Granger.” 
Could it indeed be that she thus accidentally 
discovered the owner of the letters ? But it was 
hardly likely, for they were all addressed to 
Camden, New York, and this man had never, as 



far as her mother eould discover, been in the 
town. Perhaps, however, he did not wish to 
claim the letters. Or he might have been there 
under an assumed name. Mary finally decided 
that this could not be the case; the frank, manly 
face before her, tho pleasant, genial voice, were 
utterly at variance with such a supposition. It 
must be some other Philip Granger, and endeav¬ 


oring to satisfy herself with this idea, she 
turned to her book. 

But after awhile, the lady's voice was again 
audible. 

44 Where are you residing now, Mr. Granger?” 
she said. The answer was distinct. 44 1 have 
been in Camden, New Jersey, for several months 
past.” 
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Like a Sash, the whole tmth burst on Mary’s J 44 Indeed, I am exceedingly obliged to you/’ 

mind. This was the identical Philip Granger, \ answered the young man, earnestly, and with an 
and his fair correspondent had addressed her admiring glance at the blushing face before bin. 
letters to Camden, New York, instead of Camden, j “ The letters are doubtless from my sister, who 
New Jersey! Without stopping a moment to ! is travelling with her husband, through the Sontb- 
consider how strange her conduct would appear, j ern Suites. I imagined that she never received 
Mary sprung from her seat, and crossing the \ my letters, as she and her husband do not remain 
nHe of the car, addressed the gentleman. / long in one place; but I never thought of the 

• 4 Excuse me, but is not your name Philip possibility of hers being mis-directed.” 
Granger?” she said, eagerly. Mary was conscious of a feeling of satisfac- 

The stranger rose, and answered politely, j tion, on hearing that the letters were only fnnn 
though evidently surprised, 44 Yes, that is my i a sister. Yet what difference could it make to 
name. Pardon me, that I do not recollect yours.” j her? But Mr. Granger was again speaking. 

"Oh, you never knew it.” Mary replied,! 44 If you would kindly favor me with your 
simply. “ I am the daughter of the postmistress i name,” he said, 44 and allow me to introduce my 
in Camden, New York, and letters have come friend and his wife, perhaps your journey 
there, for several months past, addressed to \ would be less tedious and lonely.” 

Philip Granger; and we never could find him. I l Mary gave her name, with some concision for 
overheard your name, aud your remark that you i she now, for the first, noticed the enquiring 
lived in Camden, New Jersey, and thought I } glances of Mr. and Mrs. Layton. But Mr. 
ought to tell you about the letters, for perhaps j Granger's introduction and explanation met with 
they might be for you." a most cordial response, and Mary 9oon found 
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herself chatting confidentially with Mrs. Layton, j 
and telling all the particulars of how she and 
her mother had pitied the unknown writer of ] 
the letters; particulars to which Mrs. Layton j 
laughingly called Mr. Granger’s attention. ; 

Then they discovered that Bessie Grey, whom 
Mary was going to visit, was quite well known 
to them, Bessie’s mother being a dear friend of 
Mrs. Layton. Both lived in <he same town. 
Presently, Mr. Layton announced that he had 
prevailed on Mr. Granger to relinquish his plan 
of going further, and to make them, instead, a 
long-promised visit. Mrs. Layton smiled quietly 
to herself, as she remembered how, a few minutes 
before, Mr. Granger had declared it impossible to 
change his arrangements, even sufficiently to re¬ 
main over night. 

That very evening, Mary had removed her 
travelling-dress, and substituted a simple gown of 
merino, and was sitting with her friend, and her 
friend’s mother, and a young gentleman who had 
called to see Bessie, and whom Bessie had intro¬ 
duced, with blushes, when Mr. Granger was 
announced. , The evening passed delightfully; 
indeed, Mary thought no evening had ever been 
half so delightful. There was music, instrumen¬ 
tal as well as vocal; for Mir. Granger proved to 
have a noble baritone. It was quite ten o’clock, 
when the two gentlemen rose to go. Mary found 
that she had been making plans, and promising 
excursions; and Mr. Granger, on leaving, prom¬ 
ised himself the pleasure of calling soon, again. 

“Very soon, I hope,” Mrs. Grey had said, 
“ to-morrow, in fact; for we want you, and Mr. 
Taylor here, to dine with us. Quietly, you 
know. Only you, and Mr. Taylor, and the girls, 
and Mr. Grey apd myself.” 

So, at six, the next evening, Mr. Granger made 
his appearance. In his impatience, he was the 
first arrival, and, it must be confessed, a little in 
advance of the time; for Bessie had not yet come 
down to the drawing-room ; but Mary and Mrs. 
Grey were there, fortunately, sitting, waiting on 
the broad divan, on the opposite side of the room 


from tho fire-place. If Mary had thought Mr. 
Granger handsome, in his travelling suit, he 
seemed infinitely more so in his evening costume, 
which became him as it becomes few men. On 
his part, he could hardly realize that the elegant¬ 
ly-attired young lady, who looked up with such 
entire ease and unconsciousjjrace, was the simply- 
dressed, rather Bhy girl, whom he had met, the 
day before, in the cars, and afterwards called on. 

It would be useless to try to chronicle the days 
and evenings that succeeded. There were visits 
to places of interest, excursions to the neighboring 
metropolis, dinners at the Greys or Laytons, con¬ 
certs, musical parties, receptions, balls. How 
swiftly the days passed ! IIow happy these days 
were! Then there were walks in the country, 
outside of the little town, for the vicinity was 
beautiful with varied hill and dale; and in these 
walks, somehow, Bessie and Mr. Taylor fell 
behind, and Mary and Mr. Granger were left 
alone ahead. 

It was in one of these excursions, when the 
other pair were almost out of sight, so far had 
they lingered in the rear, that the words were 
spoken, that bound Mary to become her compan¬ 
ion’s wife, before the year was out. Never, 
Mary thought, had any lover ever spoken so elo¬ 
quently ; never could lover, she still believes, 
speak as eloquently. 

When Mary returned home, tho day after, she 
was escorted by Mr. Granger, who went, as he 
assured the delighted Mrs. Dply, not only to 
claim such of the letters, as had not been sent to 
the Dead-letter office, but to ask for a far greater 
treasure, her daughter’s hand. "Her heart, I 
hope,” he saidj “ I have already.” 

14 Well, well,” said Mrs. Daly, often afterward, 
“ I always knew there was somo reason why I 
took such an uncommon interest in those letters. 
I used to think them love-letters. And so, 
perhaps, in one sense, they were,” she would 
add, with a smile of triumph, “ since they led to 
Mary’s marriage with Philip, the happiest that 
ever was.” 


IN AN ALBUM, 

DY SARA L. NEWGATE. 


Mary, life Is all before you. 

Stretched oat in its misty sheen; 

And the future, tho’ now hidden, 

Holds much Joy for thee, I ween. 

Why then seek to know what’s coming? 

It is forming day by day: 

But your heart, iu blind out-reaching, 
Makes to-morrow of to-<lay. 

Vol. LXXVIII.—13. 


* Life is real, life Is earnest** 

And the her’ine in the strife 
Is-the.pne who leaves the future, 
Living but the present life;— 
Lives it truly, nobly, grandly; 

Thus prepares for coming fate; 
Strives to mhke her living perfect;— 
Learns to “ labor and to wait” 
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Miss Sr8AN Everton heaved a sigh. Miss 
Julia Everton glanced up at her, from the other 
side of the table. 

The sisters were rich, they were handsome, 
and really looked a decade younger than they 
were. Miss Susan was gentleness and sweetness 
itself. Miss Julia had a heart quite as soft; but 
was sharper and shrewder, or thought herself so. 
They lived in the old house where they bad been 
born, a fine, imposing place, built before the 
War of Independence, one of those spacious and 
stately mansions of which a few still remain in 
the Middle States, and especially near Philadel¬ 
phia. They were noted for their charities and 
good deeds generally, and their dwelling was 
the favorite resort of all the young people in the 
county, at least a quarter of whom, on a moderate 
computation, were the god-children of one sister 
or the other. 

The affection and entire sympathy, reigning 
between the pair, was good and wholesome to 
behold. Miss Susan’s health had been delicate 
for some years. Partly owing to that, partly to 
the energy of her character, Miss Julia invari¬ 
ably took the lead, and was usually considered 
the ruling spirit of the household. Probably 
she did not herself realize how much she was 
influenced by the sweet, gentle lady at her 
side. 

They were seated in a pretty morning-room, 
at the front of the house. Suddenly the quiet was 
disturbed by the clatter of a horse’s feet, dashing 
up the graveiled-road, as if the horse’s rider 
was bound upon an errand of life and death. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Susan. 

“That must be Tom Atherton,” pronounced 
Miss Julia. “ There’s nobody else would approach 
a house in that crazy fashion ! Just the way his 
father used to ride—do you remember?” 

She hurried to a window, without waiting for 
an answer, so Miss Susan was enabled to breathe 
a little sigh in peace—only her gtiardian-angel 
knew how many such she had breathed, in secret, 
over handsome Jack Atherton’s memory. 

Miss Julia opened the Frenoh window, and 
stepped out on the verandah. 

“ Tom Atherton !” she cried. “ What in the 
name of goodness do you mean, by assaulting my 
house as if you were a battering-ram? You’ll 
break your neck, some day, riding at that fool’s 
( 186 ) 
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pace—but after all, that may save the hangman 
trouble.” 

“ I wish it might,” exclaimed Tom, extending 
his hand, to take the one she had offered. 

Miss Julia’s keen eyes saw trouble in the 
handsome face. She put both hands on his 
shoulders, and said: 

“ Tom, you are in a scrape 1” 

“ I am,” he replied, ruefully. “ At least I am 
in great trouble.” 

“Come in, and tell us all about it. Or if you 
don’t want Susan to hear, we’ll go into the garden 
—if it is anything that would excite her, I mean.” 

“Susan does hear,” said that lady’s mild 
voice. She had crossed the room, and was close 
to them. “I hope Tom knows he can trust me 
not to think of myself, if anything is wrong.” 

“Of course I do,” said the young man, trying 
to move forward and take her hand, but Miss 
Julia held him fast. “ I meant to tell you both. 
I knew you would be sorry for me, aunt Sue, 
and I knew that auut Ju would—” 

“Well, sir, well, sir, what will aunt Ju do?” 
interrupted that lady, giving him a violent shake. 

“ Why, be able to show me away out—if there 
was any—but there isn’t!” cried Tom. 

“Come in, and tell what it is, this instAnt: 
you know I hate mysteries!” exclaimed Miss 
Julia, and she pushed him through the doorway. 

“ What has happened is this,” said Tom ; then 
he paused, and added through his shut teeth: 
“ My mother has turned Ellen Vincent out of 
doors, and threatened—well, no matter I She 
says she will leave me without a penny—I don’t 
care for that—” 

Here he broke down, between grief and passion. 
Aunt Sue sympathetically pressed his arm. 

“ I’m only muddling it!” he resumed, after a 
moment. “ Don’t you see? I—I—” 

“You—you—love Ellen Vincent,” Miss Susan 
said, hesitatingly, in her old-maid delicacy. 

“ Of course I do !” roared Tom. 

“And she—she loves you, Tom?” pursued 
Miss Susan, and blushed a rose-pink, that a girl 
of sixteen might have envied. 

“ Yes ! you might have both known—only you 
never know what happens in our house, for you 
never come there.” 

“ Well, well, we love you all the same,” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Julia, “But come, now, to fhets. 
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You love Ellen Vincent—is that why your mother 
has turned her out of doors ? Bless my soul, isn’t 
she your father’s own cousin ; so, if it comes to 
blood, Cora need not—” 

44 I’ve loved her since I was a boy, preparing 
for college under her father’s charge,” cried Tom. 
44 1 never dreamed but what my mother knew it. 
Could she look for anything else ? And now she 
says Ellen is a designing—I almost feel as if I 
hated her !” He broke off, angrily. 

44 Tom, Tom !” said Miss Susan. 

44 Of course I don’t mean it. She’s my mother, 
and I’ve always worshipped her. But it’s very 
hard—” 

14 Tom,” said Miss Julia, 44 do you mean to 
tell me, that your mother has actually turned 
Ellen Vincent out of her house?” 

44 Yes,” said Tom, and said no more: he could 
not trust himself to speak just yet. He rose, 
and walked up and down the room; Miss Julia 
rose, too. 

44 Then Cora Dickson shall give me an explana¬ 
tion !” cried the impetuous lady, in her excite¬ 
ment calling Tom’s mother by her long-unused 
maiden name, a name which could waken no 
pleasant memories in the mind of either sister. 

Cora Dickson had been a distant relation of 
their mother’s. When the girl had been left a 
penniless orphan, at fourteen, their father had 
taken her into his house, and from the day she 
entered it, until she left, she had done nothing 
but torment her cousins and cause them trouble. 
She had been os crafty as a fox, as false as an 
Indian rajah, as cruel as a panther. But she 
hid all those attributes, under an exterior so fair, 
30 child-like, so winning, that it was difficult for 
any man really to fathom her character, even 
after he had suffered at her hands. She had, 
for a time, alienated the father from his daughter; 
she had brought clouds between the sisters and 
their friends; and she had ended by marrying 
Jack Atherton, Mr. Everton’s ward, who, a week 
before the ceremony took place, had never even 
dreamed of such a thing! 

That marriage! Upon this subject, there had 
never been any confidence between the sisters; 
4>ut Julia knew that Susan had loved Jack, and 
had been loved in return. Yet, Cora separated 
the pair, and Jack Atherton eloped with Cora; 
and in spite of everything, almost np to the day 
of his death, which happened three years after, 
he believed she meant to bo good and true, and 
reproached himself for his inability to love her. 

Ah! how it all came back to the principal 
sufferer, os in a flash. The room was the same 
it had been, a moment before—her sister and 
Tom were still there—but she was far away. 


She saw herself as she was, on that fatal mtfrn- 
ing, when she first heard of the elopement—young, 
beautiful, admired, her life apparently without 
a cloud. Then, like a thunder-bolt, had fallen 
the crushing blow! She remembered how she 
had stood up against it, determined that no one, 
not even Julia, should suspect her agony. She 
recalled the night that followed, when, safe, at 
last, in the seclusion of her own chamber, she 
had double-locked the door, and burned, one 
aftor another, the letters she had received from 
her lover, and which, until that day, she had 
held so precious. She saw now, as distinctly as 
then, the very pattern of the tiles inside of the 
old-fashioned fire-place. She heard the sound of 
the distant brook, the wind soughing outside, 
nnd the leaves of the trumpet-vine whipping 
against the window-panes. She felt, too, her 
heart beat, as it did then for the first time, and 
as it had so often beat since: a quick, throbbing 
beat, that took her breath away, and made her 
strangely faint; and which her physician had 
told her, secretly, might , bring her to death 
itself, some day. Then it all passed. The dizzy 
sensation, the old memories, fled together. She 
drew a long sigh, and looked up, to hear Julia 
repeating: 

“Cora Dickson shall give me an explanation. 
Tom, ring the bell, and order the carriage. You 
needn't say a word, Susan—I am going. Cora, 
and I will have it out at lost.” 

“But you don’t even understand the matter 
yet,” Miss Susan observed, too wise really to 
expostulate. 44 At least, let Tom tell us the 
whole story, beforo you go.” 

Tom paused, with his hand upon the bell-pull; 
Miss Julia paused, on her way towards the door. 

44 1 don’t know that there’s much to tell,” the 
young man said, trying to speak quietly. 44 My 
mother vows that she will expose what she calls 
Ellen’s treachery, everywhere—oh, I can’t go 
over that—I could, hardly believe it was 
my mother.” Tom paused, and put his arm 
before his face. The sisters understood that the 
unfortunate young fellow had seen Cora without 
her mask. 44 Unless I promise never to see 
Ellen again,” ho went on, in a slow, choked 
voice, 44 she says she will not speak to me— 
admit me under her roof—or givo me a penny— 
os if money would make me peijure myself, and 
break my heart!” And now his excitement 
burst out anew. “She is determined I shall 
marry that long*nosed heiress, Charlotte Payne.'’ 

44 But Tom,” Miss Susan said, “your mother 
had no reason to think you had deceived her— 
you or Ellon ? You did not, I am sure—” 

44 Of course, I did not 1” he broke in, indigr 
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nantly. “ I thought my mother must know—I 
thought everybody must 1 And I had never said 
a word to Ellen, till I came bock from Europe, last 
month. She was visiting a friend, and 1 went there. 
Well, she only returned to us since we got out 
here in the country. I had been meaning to tell 
my mother; but there was no opportunity; the 
house was full of people. And after the 
Ingersolls went away, this morning, there was 
such a scene. The waiting-maid had seen Ellen 
and I talking, and had told her suspicions. 
And, oh ! aunt Sue, mother had got Ellen’s letters 
and her journal—oh J it was too wicked. Well, 
that’s all! But what is Nelly to do—where is 
alie to go—” 

“Ring that bell, I tell you!” broke in Miss 
Julia, and this time her sister attempted no hint 
even. “Tom, do you stop here, till I oome 
back.” 

She left the room, and presently, from the 
window, they saw her get into the carriage, and 
drive off. Mrs. Atherton’s country-seat was 
some four miles distant, up-hill all the way, so 
Miss Julia had time to grow impatient as well as 
angry. 

As her landeau drew up before Mrs. Atherton’s 
door, Miss Julia noticed a railway-station omni¬ 
bus waiting, and some luggage being piled on 
the top. The hall-doors stood open. Miss Julia 
went in, without stopping to ring. A young 
lady, just descending the Btairs, and evidently 
dressed for a journey, met her, and uttered a 
little cry of astonishment. Such a lovely girl, 
with such a sweet, pure face, almost lovelier 
than ever, in its pallor and trouble I 

“Where are you going, Ellen Vincent?” 
demanded Miss Julia. 

“To—to New York,” she answered. 

“I want to Bpeak to you,” said Miss Julia, 
seizing her arm, and drawing her into the nearest 
room. Then she shut the door, and asked, in her 
peremptory manner: “ What are you going for ?” 

“ Mrs. Atherton does not wish my services 
longer as companion,” replied the other. 

“ Nonsense 1 There, I know all about it—Tom 
h&a told me. My dear, you have not seen much 
of my sister and myself—not our fault or yours 
—never mind whose! But we don’t mean to let 
Jack Atherton’s cousin be turned out in this 
fashion—you will just come home with me.” 

The girl began to cry, but very quietly. 

“ You are only too good,” she said “ but I can’t! 
I have promised Mrs. Atherton to go entirely 
away. On these terms she consents not to—to 
ruin my character—” 

** What!” broke in Miss Julia, with wrath in¬ 
describable. 


“She says—oh, Miss Julia, it seems as if I 
should go mad! I must tell you—but you’ll 
never let him know?” 

“I’ll tell nobody—except Susan ! What has 
she done?” cried Miss Julia, holding the trem¬ 
bling girl in her arms—the poor creature was 
past tears now. 

“She accused me of—of—Oh, you know-that 
Mr. Maynard who comes here?” 

“And a disgrace to Cora to receive him! 
Well?” 

“That—that I flirted with him—a married 
man!—That her woman Winters will swear she 
saw—” 

She stopped and hid her face on Miss Julia’s 
shoulders. Between rage and sympathy, the 
spinster was dumb. 

“ I have promised not to see Tom again,” Ellen 
went on. “ Now I am going to town. My old 
school-mistress, Mrs. Lovatt, will get me a place 
os teacher out West—” 

“ No such thing. You will come to us !* 

“ No—I cannot. I promised her I would not I 
Indeed, I shall be better off, with work to do! 
Oh, I must go. I said I would be out of the 
house in ten minutes. Tom is not to know where 
I have gone. Good-bye, dear Miss Julia.” 

“ Well, if you are to go,” said Miss Julia, see¬ 
ing the girl was immovable, “ you shall take my 
carriage to the station. I have to be in town, to¬ 
morrow, and I shall come to Mrs. Lovatt’s.” 

Miss Julia kissed her, led her out through the 
hall, put her in the carriage, and ordered the 
coachman to drive to the station. The footman 
was to attend to Miss Vincent’s ticket and 
baggage, and put her into the train. 

Back into the house swept Miss Julia, this 
time pausing to give the door-bell a pull, which 
mode noise enough to have roused Rip Van 
Winkle from his nap. 

“ I wish to see Mrs. Atherton,” she said. Be¬ 
fore the servant could speak, a coquettishly- 
dressed, sly-fheed woman, belonging to the 
waiting-maid species, fluttered down the corridor. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she said, “Mrs. Atherton is 
quite poorly! She told me to say to any visitor—” 

“ Go and say that Miss Julia Everton is here,* • 
interrupted the spinster. 

“Oh—I beg pardon—to be sure! It’s so 
long since I’ve had the pleasure of—” 

The simpering creature could get no further. 

“Where is your mistress?” demanded Miss 
Julia, imperiously. 

“ Up in her dressing-room—” 

“Then I will go there,” and Miss Julia swept 
towards the stairs. 

Winters made a last effort to stop her. 
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44 Indeed, Mrs. Atherton is quite upset, ma’am,” 
she said. 4 4 Such a dreadful thing has happened. 
Ob, you’d never believe what that selfish, dreadful 
girl—” 

Miss Julia stopped short, and pointed her 
finger down the hall. 'Winters would as soon 
have faced a tornado, as that look and gesture— 
she fled I 

Miss Julia passed up the stairs, along the 
gallery, knocked at a door near the end, and en¬ 
tered without waiting to receive permission. 

44 1 know, without looking, that you must be 
dear Julia Everton—nobody but she, or a high 
wind, would come into a room like that,” cried 
the laziest, softest voice, that ever expressed 
deceit to acute ears, as Mrs. Atherton rose to 
receive her unwelcome guest. 

44 You know because Winters told you I was 
here,” retorted Miss Julia. 

44 Oh, you darling—you are in one of your 
moods—I shall quite enjoy you 1 Only I can 
hardly hold my head up—I am nearly dead.” 

44 It would have been better for everybody, 
that ever knew you, if you had been quite dead, 
years ago,” observed Miss Julia. 44 So you have 
turned your husband’s cousin out of doors 1” 

44 I have discharge^ ray companion, Miss Ellen 
Vincent. You discharge your servants, when 
you please, don’t you?” 

44 The daughter of a man, who was like a 
father to your husband,” pursued Miss Julia. 

44 Was he?” asked Cora, with a yawn. 44 But 
you haven’t told me how Susan is. Weakly, as 
usual, I suppose! Old maids are always ailing, 
like she is, else as strong as grenadiers, like 
you.” Nothing could exceed the well-bred inso¬ 
lence of her tone and words. 44 Do you think 
poor Sue has anything the matter with her spine? 
I’m going to tell you a secret. I think you 
ought to know I Dr. Wilson says she lias heart- 
disease, and may drop dead any minute. It is a 
great deal better you should bo prepared.” 

Miss Julia sank into a chair as if she had been 
shot. Her face grew livid. Cora watched her, 
with a placid smile. 

44 1 wouldn’t have told you, so suddenly, if I 
had supposed it would agitate you,” said she, 
mockingly; 4 4 but I never dreamed anything could 
affect your nerves!” 

44 It is a falsehood!” exclaimed Miss Julia. 
44 What a fool I am, to let you frighten me.” 

44 My dear, first and last, I’ve frightened you a 
good many times, though you are so strong- 
minded and clear-headed; and I, a poor little 
thing, whom you always tried to trample on.” 

44 1 came here to tell you this,” said Miss 
Julia. 44 1 don’t appeal to your feelings, for you 


have none—only to your crafH The world 
already censures your treating Ellen as a depen¬ 
dant. Your present persecution will do much to 
show people what you really are; for, if you do 
not let her alone, I shall tell the whole story.” 

“Quite willing to let her alone, my dear,” 
said Cora; “but I shan’t sit still, and permit 
her to entrap my silly boy into marrying her.” 

44 As you entrapped his father,” cried Julia. 
44 You think I don’t know I” 

44 It was as hard on you, Ju, as it was on 
Susan,” returned Cora, 44 you loved him, too!” 

44 lie never wanted to marry you—you went 
deliberately to his place—then you said you were 
compromised—and he took you Out of pity !” 

44 That’s your story, and it’s about as true as 
that I wanted to marry your father—poor old 
goose, how he used to beg me to do so. I think 
I should have liked to be your step-mother, Ju.” 

44 Good Lord, I wonder why I came herel” 
exclaimed Miss Julia. 

44 So do I,” said Cora. 44 Of course I am de¬ 
lighted to see you—but I wonder! Now, Ju, 
dear, did you really expect to frighten me 9 You 
can encourage my silly boy, if you choose ; but I 
warn you that you will do him harm 1 My hus¬ 
band loved and trusted mo—” 

44 He found you out!” 

“The proof of his love and trust lies in the 
fact, that he left me mistress of his fortune—” 

44 Because he died before he could change his 
will, which was made when he thought you loved 
him. As for Tom, at bottom, he has a good deal 
of your obstinacy, and he will never give in. I 
believe you do lovo your boy, in your way, but 
you will lose him. Think, before it is too late. 
Before many years, you will be an old woman— 
think of the loneliness—think of dying without 
your son near you—think—” 

44 My son shall never marry John Vincent’s 
daughter. That old man insulted and outraged 
me—his daughter shall pay for it! Not only 
will I leave Tom without a shilling, until he 
promises to give her up ; but if he goes near her, 
I will ruin her character utterly. If you don’t 
like—why you can go home, and tell Tom—I 
suppose he is at your house. Shall I send his 
baggage over? Under my roof, he does not 
come, till he promises never to see, or hold com¬ 
munication, with Ellen Vincent again.” 

Miss Julia rose. 

44 God may forgive yon—but it doesn’t seem 
possible,” she ejaculated. 

The anger had died out of her voice. Thero 
was only horror in it now. 

Cora began to laugh. 

44 Good-bye,” she said, “you’d better try to 
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bring my boy back to his senses. Take great care 
of dear Susan—don’t let her agitate herself over 
this business! There’s no doubt about her 
having heart-disease. Poor Susan, I think it 
began when Jack t could marry me, instead of 
her. You’re tougher. Not getting him, only 
ruined your temper! Good-day, Ju—good-day !” 

Miss Julia returned home—hopeless—and, like 
most energetic persons, when she did give way, 
she was very despairing. 

Poor Tom, meantime, had received a letter 
from Ellen, in which she begged him not to 
follow her. She would not see him, she wrote; 
she had promised his mother never to do so 
without Mrs. Atherton’s consent. Miss Julia 
darod not even tell him what means had been em¬ 
ployed to force Ellen to this resolve. 

And Tom had not only the grief of separation 
from the girl he loved, but this sudden destroying 
of the illusions he had kept up in regard to his 
mother, was a terrible shock. He had always 
been blinded by her beauty and her caressing 
ways; had resolutely shut his eyes to her faults ; 
called himself a wretch for discovering any; 
made excuses for her conduct; believed her word 
often against the evidence of his own senses; 
and now she had rendered this impossible. 

“ I will never give Ellen up—I swear, by all—” 
he said. 

“ Tom, Tom !” broke in Miss Susan. “ Stop 
—don’t finish !” 

“ You are right, aunt Sue,” said Tom. “ Well, ; 
I must get some work to do. My mother would ; 
never let me learn a profession. What am I fit j 
for?” 

“ And I shall bo glad to see you work,” cried 
Miss Julia. “There, 1 don’t pity you. The 
dawdling life you have led was enough to ruin 
any man.” 

Her words were cut short, for, without any 
warning, Miss Susan fainted quietly away, and 
lay with her head resting on the arm of her 
chair, looking so death-like, that Miss Julia and 
Tom cried but in terror. 

All the rest of the afternoon and evening, the 
household was in sore distress. The palpitations, 
to which Miss Susan was subject, had come on, 
with a violence such as they had not shown for 
years; and during several hours the physician 
himself was greatly alarmed. 

It seemed to be a comfort to Miss Susan to \ 
have Tom by her bod. She could not speak, j 
but when he stirred out of her sight, she showed j 
uneasiness: so he sat beside her, helpless as 
most of his sex in the presence of physical 
suffering. 

Towards dusk. Miss Julia, crossing the hall, 


heard the footman in parley with one of the 
servants from Tom’s home. 

Mrs. Atherton sent her compliments to the 
ladies, the servant was saying; a portmanteau for 
blaster Tom since he wished to stop a few days; 
and she was so sorry to hear of Miss Susan’s 
illness! 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, Miss 
Susan, who had that morning resumed her usual 
place and occupations, appeared in the room 
where Miss Julia was sitting, arrayed, to that 
lady’s surprise, in an out-of-door costume. 

“ What on earth, Susan!” she exclaimed. 

“ Where’s Tom?” 

“ He’s in the library, asleep. The poor fellow 
is quite worn out.” 

“Don’t let him leave the house, till I come 
back,” said Miss Susan, for he had talked of 
going down to New York before evening. 

“Where, iu the name of goodness, are you 
going?” demanded Miss Julia. 

“To see Cora,” replied Susan. 

“ You!” exclaimed Miss Julia. “ You’ll do no 
such thing. You’ll only make yourself ill again. 
You might as well try to move an iceberg. 
Haven't/tried?” 

“ I must go and boc Cora,” repeated Miss 
Susan, wearily. “This must end—it has gone 
far enough.” 

“ Oh, you’ve got a secret,” cried Miss Julia. 
Then, meeting her Bister’s eyes, she added: “I 
beg your pardon, Sue, dear. There, I'll not say 
a word. Are you well wrapped up?—Oh, I 
forgot, it’s summer—I’ve been frozen for three 
days I” 

Miss Susan kissed her. 

“ Keep Tom,” she said, and went away. 

So, in her turn, Miss Susan drove up to the 
old mansion, where the bewitching siren, Cera 
Atherton, reigned. Mrs. Winters, always on the 
watch, always everywhere at once, hurried 
forward, and took the duty of receiving the lady 
out of the man-servant’s direction. 

“ Miss Susan!” she said. “ Poor, dear mis¬ 
tress will be so pleased. She’s been so wretched 
about your illness. She wanted to go over. But 
you know how delicate she is. ‘ I’m so afraid 
my dearest cousin will die,’ she said, over and 
over to me,” and Winters put her apron to her 
eyes. “ I’m sure we’ve all been as miserable as 
if we’d been at a funeral, Miss!” 

“ Thanks, Winters,” Miss Susan said, quietly. 
“ Will you ask Mrs. Atherton if she can receive 
mo ?” 

“ Oh, my goodness—she’ll be so happy! This 
way, Miss—luckily, she’s in her boudoir, so you 
won’t have to mount them dreadfal stairs, which, 
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1 often says, are enough to give a well person j 
heart-disease I” 

Miss Susan smiled. Winters, watching from 
behind the covert of her miniature apron, caught 
that sweet, slov^, contented smile, and marvelled 
What it meant. Somehow, there was a solemnity 
in it, which awed her, though that was a sensa¬ 
tion she knew little about. 

Silently she conducted Miss Susan through 
'various stately apartments, into the room, a j 
miracle of richness and color, where her mistress j 
was seated. » i 

41 My dearest, darling, angelic Susan I” cried j 
Cora, springing up from her chair, and skipping j 
forward, as lightly and gracefully as a bird. 44 I 1 
am so glad to see you. Sit down. Would you 1 
like to lie on the sofa? How good of you to 
come I Are you sure it won’t be too much exer¬ 
tion ? And how is that poor heart, dear Susan ?’ ’ 

14 Better, to-day,” Susan said, gently, as She 
rested herself. 

44 I’m afraid I frightened Julia, by speaking— 
it come out before I knew,” said Cora. 

44 Ah, I thought you must have told her,” Miss 
Susan answered. 44 Well, perhaps it was better 
she should know. I never had the courage to 
tell her. I’m rather a coward ; it makes me put 
off things; and I must not any longer—that is 
why I came here, to-day, Cora.” 

44 Poor, dear Susan I” said Mrs. Atherton, with 
a certain comfortable, contemptuous pity in voice 
and face. She knew the old maid had come to 
plead for the youthful lovers, and it amused her, 
this idea of Susan’s supposing that she, Cora, 
could be influenced, or touched, by any of her 
romantic pleadings. 

44 1 am sorry you have behaved so ill, Cora,” 
said Miss Susan. Cora laughed, outright. 

44 Is Master Tom already tired of banishment ?” 
she asked. 44 Whcn Ju came, I knew she bore 
hostile messages, raven-like. But you are a dove, 
so I suppose you bring an olive-branch. My 
dear, you will have to bring a penitent, and a 
submissive one, too. That silly Tom must obey 
me to the letter, or he must suffer the conse¬ 
quences.” 

44 Listen a little, Cora 1” 

44 Oh, you dear, old Susan! To suppose any 
of your fanciful ideas could move me. You 
believe them arguments: they are only poetry!” 

44 If Jack were alive,” said Susan, 44 you know 
this is the very marriage that would please him 
for his son. He was under great obligations to 
old Mr. Vincent, and loved him dearly.” 

44 And I was under obligations to that venerable 
person, and I hated him, as he deserved,” replied 
Cora, emphatically. 44 As for Jack—I take your 


propositions in an inverse order—each year I am 
more thankful that he is not olive! As sure os 
fate, he would have been bald before forty, and I 
cannot endure a bald-headed man! But you’ve 
come to tell me that Tom is ready to do‘his duty?” 

44 He is ready to do his duty, and I have come 
to tell you that you must do yours,” said Miss 
Susan, gently, but very firmly. 

Cora stared: then exclaimed: 

44 That is worthy of Julia. I didn’t think you 
Were such a goose, Sue 1” 

44 1 admit,” continued Miss Susan, 44 that an 
immediate marriage would be a folly. They are 
both very young. The idle life Tom has led is bad. 
He must study a profession. Ellen, meantime, 
will come to us. If, at the end of two years, they 
are both of the same mind, they shall marry.” 

44 Upon my word, Sue, I should think it was 
your brain, instead of your heart, that was 
diseased,” cried Mrs. Atherton, laughing, in a 
shrill, excited voice, while her eyes studied MisS 
Susan’s face, with a certain look of apprehension, 
for her visitor’s singular calmness began to trouble 
her. 44 Really, Sue,' you ought to be home, and 
in bed!” 

44 1 told you I could not venture to put off 
things, though I have written it all, in case I 
should go suddenly,” Bold Miss Susan. 44 Do 
you remember the terms of Jack’s will?” 

44 1 should think so. Everything belongs to 
me, for my life. I am hopelessly healthy, deli¬ 
cate as I look. My dear, there’s no chance for 
Tom, except entire submission. The fortune is 
mine.” . 

44 Yours for life, if you did not marry.” 

Cora raised her handkerchief to her lips, 

44 1 shall not be silly enough to do that,” she 
observed. 44 Of course, I could, to-morrow, and 
well—twenty times—a widow is not like an old 
maid. But I love freedom and power. So there 
is no hope there for Tom.” 

44 Everything is Tom’s already, you know.” 

Mrs. Atherton turned white, even through her 
rouge, but she tried to laugh: it was a hollow 
laugh, however. 

44 Fourteen years ago, we were in England,” 
pursued Miss Susan. 44 You came there, you re¬ 
member, left Tom with us, and went on to Paris 
and Italy.” 

44 What an accurate memory,” sneered Conk 

44 In Paris, you secretly married Toroni, the 
singer, who was the rage.just then. Ho was 
mean enough to promise silence, that you and he 
might profit by Jack’s money.” 

44 You’re mad!” cried Cora. But her shaking 
voice betrayed her; and in spite of her attempt 
to be firm, she visibly trembled. 
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“ You went to Italy, where you made him so 
jealous, tliat, within three months, he fought a 
duel on your account, aud only lived a week 
after,” continued Miss Susan. 

“ It’s a lie; a base lie I” 

“ He hated you then, end he wae determined 
to have revenge. He sent me the proofs of your 
marriage. Look, this is a copy of one of them.” 

She took a paper from her pocket, and held it 
before Cora’s eyes. The woman read, seized it, 
tore it with nails and teeth, like a wild animal 
worrying its prey, her face scarcely human in its 
passion. 

“ If I could kill you, and not be found out, 
you’d never leave this room alive,” she hissed, 
through her clenched teeth. “ Oh, you devil—” 

Miss Susan turned her head to avoid the sight 
of the countenance, so demoniac in its rage. 

“ I kept your secret!” she Baid, calmly. “I 
did not think it well, that, as a boy, or very 
young man, Tom should have the control of a for¬ 
tune so immense. But now everything is changed, 
and this is what you must do!” 

Cora put her hands over her ears, started from 
her chair, and ran up and down the room. Them 
she flung herself on a sofh, tore at her own dress, 
her hair, uttering shrieks and awful maledictions. 

Miss Susan remained unmoved. 

At last, Cora sat erect. 

“ Have I got to give it up ?” fihe asked, sullenly. 

“You must restore Tom to his place,” said 
Miss Susan; “ consent to his engagement, and 
when he marries, make over to him one-half the 
income.” 

It was a full hour before she gnvo in. 

44 Go away, and let me dress !” she snarled to 
Miss Susan, at the end of the hour. 


In less than another hour, she joined that lady, 
radiant with beauty and a heavenly toilette. 

44 You’ll let me do it my own way ?” was all she 
said, as they stepped into the carriage. 

44 Of course,” Mies Susan replied. 

She only spoke once again. It was as they 
were driving up the avenue to the Everton man¬ 
sion. Then she said: 

“Even yet, if I only dared, I’d kill you.” 

In a few seconds more, the door of the room, 
where Miss Julia and Tom were sitting, opened 
suddenly, and Miss Susan led her cousin in. 

“Where’s my bad, ungrateful boy?” cried 
Cora. 44 Oh, Tom, Tom, you wouldn’t come to 
me, so I came to you. I couldn’t keep up the 
play, you made it a tragedy ? Did you suppose 
your mother would really try to break your 
heart? I only wanted, to be sure that you loved 
her euough to hold firm—Susan knows 1” 

And Tom threw liis arms about his mother, 
crying out for pardon, and actually believed what 
she said. Then he hugged Mias Susan and Miss 
Julia; then he wanted to rusk off to find a train 
to go to New York; and was as deliriously happy 
as befitted his age. 

As for Miss Julia, she came out of her stupe¬ 
faction, at last; went up to her sister; stared at 
her; turned her round ; stared again; and said: 

44 You are the most wonderful woman in the 
world, Susan; and I am such a dolt, that Ftc 
hod to live to be nearly forty-three years old, 
before I discovered that the brains of the family 
were in your head, instead of mine.” 

For neither before, nor after, did she ever 
know the secret of the second marriage. That 
secret Miss Susan kept, sacredly, to tho day of 
her death. 


A LEGEND* 

BY EDYTII KIRKWOOD. 


In England of old, 

A story Is told 

Of a monk who held to tho holy notion, 

That prayers for tho dead, 

Were oft to bo said— 

And so ho prayed, and with great devotion. 

He wiw often found, 

On the cold, bare ground. 

When tho first faint light of morning started i f 
He the requiem sung, 

For tho old and young, 

And prayed for grace to tho souls departed* 


And tho brothers felt. 

As they wondering knelt, 

That a saint indood had passed into heaven. 

By tho altar dim, 

When tho matin hymn 
Was rang, to! the pavement graves unclosing, 

A white-robed throng, 

Come and joined tho song, 

And chon tod prayer for tho soul’s reposing 

And it seems clear, 

That the lemon here 

la to pray with patience and zeal for others. 

And tho prayers we say, 

Will return one day, 

F6r ourselves from the hearts of our grateful brothers. 


They say ho sighed. 

On tho night ho died, 

A prayer that some soul might be for gi ve n , 
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CHAPTER VII. 

For several minutes she was silent. Then she 
said: 

“But I have not told you how I became a 
Christian, and you ought to know.’* 

I bogged her to proceed. 

“ None of us,” she began, “ had ever visited 
the City of Mexico, from the death of Gautcmozin, 
until my father’s time. My great ancestress, 
whose escape your picture-writing narrates, mar¬ 
ried, a few years after her flight here, one of the 
some princely lino as herself; and their descend¬ 
ants have been obeyed, among those who followed 
them to these mountains, as the true heirs of 
Montezuma, ever since. Our chief seat, however, 
was not here, but at the city of Zuni, of which I have 
already spoken, where, in spite of fatal diseases, 
and a decline, therefore, in the population, there 
still remain some six thousand souls, who sup¬ 
port themselves principally by weaving and selling 
fine stuffs to tho neighboring tribes. Our people 
are peaceable and thrifty, avoiding hostilities, if 
possible. The palace in which we now are, and 
which was built immediately after tho fall of our 
empire, has always been the seat of our family, 
and has been considered, in some sort, sacred, 
just as Chapultapec was at Mexico itself. Here, 
surrounded by the chief officers of the court, my 
father, and his forefathers have lived. 

“My father, however, came to be, by the 
decree of fate, the last of his line. No immediate 
blood-relations were left; no royal maid whom 
he could marry ; he had no near family ties, and 
there was no prospect of his being able to form 
any. In this condition of affairs, he became pos¬ 
sessed, and not unnaturally, with a desire to 
travel. The thirst for a chango of scene, for a 
life more adventurous, grew upon him, until, 
finally, he announced his intention of going, in 
disguise, to Mexico itself. The high-priest, the 
one that you have seen, then about the same age 
as my father, but already domineering and self- 
willed, opposed the project, bringing to his aid, 
finally, the authority of his religious office, when 
he found that other considerations were of no 
avail. But my father had a will as strong as that 
of the high-priest, and persisted in his under¬ 
taking. He spoke the pure Castilian, as do most 
of our upper classes, and had a complexion even 
( 193 ) 


lighter than many born Spaniards, much lesl 
than those you call of Creole blood. All of our 
people are lighter in color than the other races of 
this continent; the nobles remarkably so: our 
tradition is, in fact, that we are of Asiatic origin, 
and of the bluest of blue.blood there. 

“Thus it was, that, when my fhther arrived in 
Mexico, he had no difficulty in passing for a 
Spaniard of the purest race. His emotions, as 
he has often told me, when he found himself in 
the great capital of his ancestors, were such as 
can hardly be conceived. He was there as an 
unknown outcast, when he should have been 
there as emperor. He was comparatively ponr, 
while others, who but recently were nobodies, 
now rolled in wealth. Even the Spanish grandees, 
who boasted of their long descent, were people of 
but yesterday compared to him. When the men 
of Arragon and Castile, known then as unlettered 
Goths and Visigoths, poured down from the 
forests of northern Europe, our forefathers had 
been, for centuries, ruling over a civilized people, 
skillftil in various arts, familiar with astronomy, 
altogether more refined than even Cortez and his 
followers, when the latter, so unhappily for us, 
conquered our fair territory. My father, as ho 
has often said, could not help thinking of all this. 
He remnined in the city for several months, and 
made many acquaintances, Bom© friends even, 
maintaining, however, his incognito to the last. 
It was there he met his fate.’* 

She paused for a moment, as if moved by un¬ 
controllable emotions, and then resumed. 

“ I never knew my mother, or only as a vague 
dream. I recall her, an invalid, enveloped always 
in delicate, white textures, lying on a couch, and 
speaking feebly. She died when I was four 
years old. To me, in memory, she has always 
seemed Borne celestial being, rather than a crea¬ 
ture of flesh and blood. But I have been told 
she was rarely beautiful. To the day of his 
death, my father worshipped her very memory. 
She was an orphan, but descended from one of 
tho noblest houses of Castile. \yhei\ the yoke of 
tho Spanish king was thrown off, some forty 
years ago, tho vast estates of her family were 
confiscated ; her father fell in battle, and her 
mother died, heart-broken, soon after: she had 
no near relations left. In this strait, a few ancient 
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“women, almost as impoverished as herself, un¬ 
dertook to bring her up. Her lonely condition, 
so like my father’s, was, perhaps, the first link 
between them. Gradually, I need not dwell on 
it, they learned to love. But my father knew 
well, that, prince though ho was, his union with 
my mother would never be sanctioned by her 
protectors. The moment his true lineage was 
known, their doors would be closed to him. 

“ lie resolved, therefore, to confide only in my 
mother; to tell her all; to beseech her to fly 
with him . Iler love proved more potent than 
her prejudices of race and religion. She gave up 
all for him. They were married, after the rites 
of her Church ; and then they fled togother. 

li But alas 1 their happiness, which my father 
has often dwelt on as something divine, was but 
of short duration. My mother early showed 
signs of failing health. My poor father was 
almost distracted. We have physicians that we 
think as skilled as any, and the best of them 
tended her faithfully; but it was in vain; she 
died in my father’s arms, in less than six years 
after the marriage.” 

She heaved a great sigh, and was silent for 
several minutes. I saw tears in her eyes. 

“ I was their only child,” she said, resuming, 
“and after my mother’s death, I was almost 
constantly with my father. It seemed, indeed, 
as if he could not live, unless in my presence. 
My only other companion was Father Pedro, who 
had been sent for, from one of the Catholic mon¬ 
asteries, to administer the consolations of her 
religion to my mother, in her last Illness. The 
high-priest had opposed this, but my father was 
imperious. X can now just recall, in a dim way, 
a scene that took plaoe, a little while before my 
mother’s death, and which must have been my 
baptism, by Father Pedro. The name chosen for 
me was Ysabcl. The good priest remained, for sev¬ 
eral weeks, after my mother’s funeral; but finally 
went back to his convent; and I saw no more of 
him, until about a year ago. 

“ My father has been dead more than four 
years,” she said, speaking slow and sad, “and I 
thought, when ho first died, that I could not sur¬ 
vive him. Oh I what would I not have given, in 
that terrible time, for the ministrations of Father 
Pedro. But I was quite a child ; the high-priest 
was to be regent till I was eighteen ; and though 
I requested the good monk to bo sent for, no 
attention was paid to my commands. I have ! 
always had a suspicion that the high-priest 
secretly hated me, from that hour. When, rather j 
more than twelve moons ago, I became eighteen, 
and had to be acknowledged as the head of our j 
race, the first thing I did was to send for Father 


Pedro; and I know, for I no longer Buspect, 
that, from that day, the high-priest has been 
my enemy. The holy father came; told me of my 
baptism; taught me the creeds of the Church; 
and secretly permitted me to be a witness of its 
sacred ceremonies. He knew, however, the 
perils that surrounded me, and it was by his 
advice that I still attended the rites of my ances¬ 
tral family. * The time will come, my daughter/ 
he said, * in which you can openly avow your con¬ 
version ; but to do so now would only destroy your 
usefulness, and achieve no compensating good. 
Be patient. To the Lord God Almighty, thousands 
of years are but a day. In His wisdom he will 
give you deliverance, as He delivered tho three He¬ 
brews from tho fiery furnace/ And in that faith,** 
with a great sigh, os of relief, “ I have trusted." 

“ Did Father Pedro leave you?” 

“ He left me for a kingdom not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. He left mo to join 
tho great army of martyrs.” 

* 1 What ? Do you mean that he was murdered V* 

She nodded. “ Yes I He was found dead, one 
dny, in a distant corridor of the palace. He had 
been struck down, by a blow from behind,” she 
shuddered, as she spoke, “inflicted by a blunt 
instrument, X have no doubt one of tho sacrificial 
axes, which our priests still preserve.” 

“ Great heaven I Could nothing be done to pun¬ 
ish the assassins ? Were they never found out ?” 

“ No. I never have doubted that the deed was 
perpetrated at tho instigation of the high-priest 
Yet, he was tho very foremost to demand an inves¬ 
tigation, and to cry out against what he called this 
breach of the rights of hospitality. He deceived 
others, in this way; but he did not deceive mo; 
and, of course, nothing was ever discovered.” 

“What a life of terror you must have led, 
with such a treacherous foe in your household.” 

“Yes! Sometimes it has been almost more 
than I could endure. Open opposition I might 
have encountered, by appealing to my subjects-; 
but from this secret undermining there was no 
escape. Now that I am out of his way, ho will 
practically become chief ruler, os there is no one 
of the royal line left to dispute tho office with him. 
This has long been his ambition, X suspect.” 

“ I should havo thought you would have tried 
to escape,” I said. 

“ Alas! a woman, alone, can do so little, 
now was I to find a guide? There was no oqe 
I could have trusted.” 


Cn APTER VIII. 

“ Great God I” I cried, suddenly, starting up. 
“ What have I been thinking of? The precious 
moments we have lost” 
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“ What is it?” slie answered, eagerly. 

‘‘Thank heaven, our light isn’t out yet,” I 
replied. “Was the talisman always kept in the 
Hall of Worship?” 

She evidently thought my mind was wandering, 
but she answered: 

“Always. At least in my time, and my 
father’s.” 

“ But quite a different place, was prepared for 
It, originally, of that I am sure,” I cried. “ See, 
I have it all here, copied from the roll of picture¬ 
writing. I brought it with me as my guide.” 

I took out of my pocket a small roll of paper. 

“Before I read this,” I said, “let me say, 
that, when I first saw the Hall of Worship, I 
suspected it was not the room described, in the 
roll, as the hiding-place of the talisman. In no 
sense did it answer to the description. But the 
momentous events which ensued immediately, 
and the rapidity with which one has followed 
another, drove all this from my mind. True, I 
thought of it, again, in a sort of puzzled way, 
when I was lying in my prison cell—” 

“ Puzzled way?” 

“ Yes! I recalled the fact, that the Hall of 
Worship was not only much larger than the 
chamber that I had expected to find, but that it 
was built of masonry, while the other was des¬ 
cribed as excavated out of the solid rock.” 

“ It is built of masonry, certainly; and is 
above ground: that is, it is on the platform, half¬ 
way up the cliff; for it is a part of the palace.” 

“ I now remember, too, that there was quite 
an ascent, before I reached the Hall. I came to 
a spot, where the tunnel branched into two ; but 
that on the left seemed only a blind alley, so I 
took the broader one to the right. I see, now, 
that I made a mistake. If I had followed the 
left-hand opening, I should have come to the 
chamber that I sought. That chamber is cer¬ 
tainly below the level of the palace, for it is 
excavated in the solid rock ; it is almost directly 
beneath us, in fact; for the opening into it, from 
the palace, is from this very corridor.” 

“ This corridor ! It cannot be possible.” 

“ But listen.” And I began to read from the 
writing in my hand. “ * In order that the talisman 
may be rescued, in case of a sudden surprise, an 
opening will be made, from the palace itself, into 
the secret chamber, or treasury. This opening 
will be in the corridor, next to the Hall of Wor¬ 
ship, which corridor shall be called, for further 
identification, the corridor of the Sun—’ ” 

“ That is certainly the name of this corridor. 
In my father’s time, and always before, os I have 
been told, it was called that.” 

1 nodded, and continued: 


“ 4 This corridor will be seventy-seven paces 
long, and shall be built of alternate blocks of 
stone, the lowest about a foot wide, the next about 
three feet wide, and each block shall be about 
four feet long.’ ” I substitute English for Aztec 
measures. “ 4 They Bhall be dressed, and fitted ex¬ 
actly at the edges, so as to be laid without mortar.* 

“ You see,” I interposed, 44 that is apparently 
the length of this corridor, and it is in that 
manner that the blocks are laid* Seventy-and- 
seven paces are about two hundred feet, which,” 
glancing down the corridor, “ is apparently the 
distance from hero to the other end.” 

44 And the description of the masonry is exact,” 
said Ysabel, breathlessly. 

“ But listen still farther. * At a distance of 
three-and-thirty paces from the right-hand en¬ 
trance, the opening shall be constructed, but in 
such a way that only those, possessed of its 
secret, can ever discover it. In the second course 
of masonry, at that distance, there will be inser¬ 
ted a block of stone, precisely like the others, 
but made to revolve. By pressing this stone, on 
the lower corner to the right, at two hands* 
breadths from the end, it will be found to give 
way; and through the entrance, thus effected in 
the wall, a passage will be had to a stone stair¬ 
case leading to the treasury.’ ” 

“But which Is the right-hand side? From 
which of the two entrances, did they begin to 
oount?” 

“We will soon test that. Let mo step off the 
three-and-thirty paces at once. Magical numbers, 
you see, both these and the seventy-and-seven; 
and, therefore, confirming the idea that the corri¬ 
dor was laid out under sacerdotal influences, as 
the picture-writing asserts.” 

I walked down the corridor, measuring my 
paces carefully, and stopped just short of half¬ 
way. But the block of stone, that I found there, 
refased altogether to yield to pressure. 

“ It must be On the other side,” I said; and I 
paced on to the end. “ Yes ! the corridor is, as 
I thought, exactly seventy-seven paces long. 
Now for the three-and-thirty. Ah! hero it is. 
A stone precisely like the others; but see, it 
begins to yield I” 

Perhaps the huge block had not turned on its 
axis for centuries. It shows the skill with which 
the old Aztecs worked, a skill equal to that of the 
Pelasgic races of Greece and Italy, whose work¬ 
manship they imitated in this, as in their jewelry, 
that, after so long a period, the stone could be 
moved at all. But it had been so nicely adjusted, 
that, when I put my shoulder seriously to it, it 
opened the way as if a common turn-stile. 

Ysabel had been holding the lamp for me. I 
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took it from lier bands, and peered into the dark 
aperture. 

“ There are certainly steps there, and they go 
down out of sight. I will see if they are safe.” 

In a moment I returned. 

“All is right,” I whispered. “I can see a 
door at the bottom of the stair-case. Let us lose 
no time.” 

In a moment more, I had helped her through 
the opening, and pushed the huge stone bock into 
its place. 

“There, if the high-priest, months hence, 
comes to look for his victims,” I said, “he will 
neither find them, nor any trace of how they es¬ 
caped, unless, indeed, he knows of this exit.” 

“ I do not believe he does. The tradition of it 
must have long been forgotten, otherwise my 
father and I would have been informed of it. 
The knowledge ceased to be of use, when the 
talisman was moved, and go, I suppose, the tradi* 
tion died out gradually.” 

“Be careful,” I whispered. “The steps are 
slippery with damp. No one has used them for 
ages. Ah! here is the door, and, thank God 1 it 
is not locked.” 

As I spoke, I pushed the door open, and we 
found ourselves in a small chamber, hewn out of 
the solid rock, from the ceiling of which long 
stalactites depended: a proof that, for genera¬ 
tions, nothing had interfered with the drip of 
water from above, and the deposit of the earthy 
matter that formed these stone icicles. At 
another timo, I would have read from my record 
again, and indentified the exact spot where the 
talisman had been deposited; but I only glanced 
at the low altar, near the foot of which, as I re¬ 
membered, was the place, and hurried my com¬ 
panion across the room, and out at the opposite 
door; for the minutes were too precious. Before 
we had gone a hundred yards, the narrow tunnel, 
which opened from the treasury, fell into a wider 
one, at a point where the latter turned off to the 
right. 

“ Hero we are,” I cried, triumphantly, “at the 
spot I spoke of^ and where I took the wrong turn¬ 
ing. Unless the mode of my entrance has been 
suspected, and the mouth of the shaft closed in con¬ 
sequence, we shall soon make good our escape.” 

“I don't believe,” answered Ysabel, “that it 
has. Your appearance has been attributed to 
magic, for our people are superstitious beyond 
words, including even the high-priest. But dear 
Father Pedro taught me better.” 

“ Thank heaven,” I cried, a moment after, 
“there’s the star-light shining down through the 
shaft; and here’s the rope, still hanging where I 
left it.” 


“By to-morrow,” said Ysabel, with a deep sigh 
of relief. “By to-morrow, the opening would 
have been discovered.” 

I was already ascending, hand over hand, and 
her last words were lost in the tunnel below. A 
quick glance around, as I stepped out on the 
solid earth, assured me that the coast was clear. 

“All’s well,” I said to Isabel, looking down 
the shaft. “ Quick 1” 

She yos already fastening the rope around her 
waist. “I am ready,” she replied. “I hope I 
am not bo very heavy.” 

The next moment, we stood, side by side, on 
the platform, with the stars twinkling in the cool, 
clear wky, and the night-wind blowing about us, 
all the more refreshing, from the contrast to the 
half mephitic atmosphere we had left. 

I drew a long breath. As for the dear girl at 
my side, the tension of her nerves gave way, for 
one moment, and she burst into tears. 

“It is nothing,” she said, instantly, however, 
dashing them away, “I am ashamed of myself. 
And now,” smiling through the tears, “I can 
take your place as guide, for I know a path, by 
which we can descend to the bottom of the can¬ 
yon, that no one would ever suspect.” 

She tripped, gaily, towards the end of the 
platform; pushed aside some wild vines; and 
disclosed a rude path, thAt descended, with many 
sinnosities, made necessary by the character of 
the ground, till it was lost to sight. Looking 
back, she nodded, and darted downwards; I 
followed. 

We struck out, when we reached the bottom, 
without further words. As she flitted cn 
beside me, I could not but admire the ease and 
grace of every motion. It was like some diyad 
in old Arcadia. 

At last, the dawn approached. Before us was 
the deep glen, where I had loft Jack encamped. 

Ysabel fell behind, with sudden shyness, when 
I told her this. 

The noise of our footsteps, slight as they were, 
made Jack start to his feet. He peered out, 
pistol in hand, from behind the bushes that con¬ 
cealed him. 

“Ah I it is you, captain,” he cried. “Welcome, 
welcome. But I never expected to see you alive.” 

He stopped short, for he had caught sight of 
Ysabel, and looked from me to her, in wide-eyed 
astonishment. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wb took Jack into our confidence of course. 
While we were eating a hasty meal, I told, as 
rapidly as possible, the whole story. By the 
time I had finished, our breakfast was despatched. 
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“ We can’t go back to Mexico,” said Jack. “ We ; 
mast make for the States.” 

“And the sooner the better,” I replied, prompt¬ 
ly. “ We are not yet quite safe, I fear. Your 
people are, doubtless, fleet runners.” I looked 
enquiringly at Ysabel. 

“Yesl They are trained to it, from youth. 
We have couriers, who go between the pueblos 
and Zuni, with news, every few days; and you ; 
would scarcely believe how swift they are. All 
the- others are fleet, too, only less so. Should 
my flight be discovered, and the trail found, they : 
would be upon us immediately. Perhaps, even ; 
now,” and she rose to her feet, as a sough of the j: 
wind, for one moment, suggested the sound of 
foot-steps, “the pursuers may be upon us.” 

“No,” said Jack, listening, with his more ex¬ 
perienced ear, “that is only the breeze, coming ; 
down the gorge. But we had better to horse, at \ 
once.” 

I led forth Whirlwind, who whinnied at recog¬ 
nizing me. 

“ Now is the time,” I said, “ to test the staying 
powers of my steed. Ah I you know me, do you, 
old fellow ?” 

I indulged myself, for one instant, by taking 
his head in my arms, and patting him, and then 
I showed Ysabel where she was to sit. I had 
removed the Mexican saddle, and replaced it 
with the thick horse-rug, leaving only the stirrups, 
which I had strapped across the horse’s back 

“ This brave old bon comarade ,” I replied, as I 
lifted her to the saddle, “ will have to carry two, 
to-day. Perhaps, it was an ancestress of his, of 
whom I told Jack once, that carried a couple of 
Bedouins, for twelve whole hours, in chain- 
armor. What she did, he can do.” 

I was in my seat, by this time, and the arms of 
the dear girl, as she rode, pillion-wise, were 
around me. "Whirlwind stepped out proudly, as 
if he knew the precious burden he carried. Jack 
led the way, at first in a walk, for the narrow 
glen was too rough for greater speed; but the 
moment we reached the open, we broke into a 
trot, which, in places, we changed to a gallop. 

We halted, towards the middle of the day, to 
rest and feed our horses, and to eat our luncheon, 
which consisted principally o&fce jerked beef of 
the Mexicans. Yeabel bit into this, with her 
pretty little teeth, laughingly; Baying she had 
ofted tasted ii before, and that “ there might be 
worse food.” I would have had her rest, all day, 
fearing that to go on would be too fatiguing; but 
this she declined, and appealed to Jack to know, 

“ if she didn’t look as fresh as either of us.” 

“ Fresh and bonnie as a rose,” said Jack, with 
honest Scotch admiration. And he whispered in 


my ear. “ I think, captain, you’ve found a more 
valuable jewel than the talisman even.” 

When night came, we made a bower for Ysabel 
of branches of trees, and kept guard outside till 
morning. 

We did not push forward so rapidly on the 
second day. “ I think we are safe, now, from 
pursuit,” said Jack “We have still before ns 
the peril of wandering bands of Indians, how¬ 
ever.” But, fortunately, we met none. 

The first “ settlement” we reached, if such it 
can be called, was a hacienda, belonging to an old 
Spanish missionary establishment. There was a 
little church attached to it, however, and a gray- 
headed old priest, and here Ysabel and I were 
married, Jack being “ best man.” The ceremony, 
I may as well add, was repeated, after the forms 
of my own Church, when we arrived at St. Louis, 
which was the first city in our route eastward; 
for at that period the country, between Santa Fe 
and the capital of Missouri, was almost wholly ft 
wilderness. 

At the hacienda we remained for more than a 
week, so that our horses might have time to 
recover from the extraordinary strain put upon 
them. Here I procured a pretty little mare, with 
Andalusian blood in hor, for Ysabel. 

Thoroughly refreshed, by the long rest and the 
good cheer of oux* hospitable entertainers, we set 
forth again, one bright morning, and took the 
great trail that led, north-eastward, to the States. 
In due time, as I have already said, we reached 
St. Louis, where we rested for another week, 
pursuing our journey, from that point, by steamer 
to Cincinnati, then to Pittsburg, and onwards, by 
land to Philadelphia and New York. 

It was curious to observe the effect of these 
great cities upon Ysabel. Notwithstanding what 
her father had told her of the capital of Mexico, 
notwithstanding all she had read, Philadelphia 
and New York, nay I even St. Louis and Cincin¬ 
nati, so far surpassed what she expected, that it 
was sometime before she could realize it alL 
She was dazed with wonder at the crowded 
streets, the brilliant equipages, the handsome 
fronts of the houses, and especially the elegant 
dresses of the ladies, and the freedom with which 
they walked about. 

Some months after we reached the States, we 
sailed for Europe. My first business, on arriving 
in the East, was to send in my resignation to the 
army, so that I was thus at my liberty to go 
where we wished. Ysabel had, meantime, learned 
to speak English with considerable facility; and 
she applied herself to French. The quickness, 
with which she acquired languages, was partly a 
natural gift; but partly, also, the consequence of 
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her desire to gratify me. We spent several years 
in the Old World. 

Everywhere, may I say it ? she was admired. 
In Spain, thev told me she had. the melting eyes 
of the Andalusian ; in Italy, the sculptors spoke 
of the classic outlines of her face; in Franoe, I 
was complimented on her taste in dress, “ as if 
she was a born Parisian,” they said. 

Once I took her to the City of Mexico. We 
remained there for more than two months. I 
carried with me the best introductions. The 
Mexican ladies never tired of praising the purity, 
with which the “beautiful American,” as they 
called my wife, spoke Spanish, or of dilating on 
the smallness of her foot, and the height of its 
instep, or of eulogizing the graceful walk, “so 
like one of us,” as the dark-eyed belles declared. 

“I am glad we oame here,” Ysabel said, the 
day we were leaving* “ but it has been sad, 
nevertheless; and I shall never care to come 
again.” And the tears were in her eyes as she 
spoke. 

But about the talisman? We detached from 
it, the priceless jewels, with which, as I have 
said, it was surrounded, and sold them, from 
time to time, in the markets of the Old World. 
The dealers often asked where wc had come 
across gems of such size and water, declaring 
that the stones were genuine Oriental ones, and 
such as could no longer be bought in Europe. 

The great Central jewel, the talisman itself, 
however, we still keep, No price would induce 
Ysabel to part with it. Her own life is hardly 
dearer to her. It represents to her a thousand 
associations* and all her ancestral past. 

I share her desire, I must confess, that this 
strange-jewel shall remain a possession of our 
children, although, I suppose, it would bring a 
Rajah's ransom, if ever offered for sale. The 
mystic character, epgmved on it, I have never 
been able to decipher, notwithstanding my suc¬ 
cess elsewhere. I am not superstitious, but 


there is something weird about this talisman, 
and I have come to think it, as Montezuma did, 
bound up with the fortunes of my family. 

Most of these events happened thirty years 
ago. In less than a twelve-month after we had 
left the canyon , an exploring party visited it, and 
found the pueblos entirely deserted. Since that 
time, others have gone there, and report that the 
houses are fast falling into decay, though it will 
be many generations, before the solid walls will 
entirely give way. 

“ I have little doubt,” said Ysabel, long ago, 
“ that tho high-priest, when he discovered our 
mysterious disappearance, which he must have 
found out sooner or later, fled to Zuni, taking 
with him all the priests and others who dwelt 
with us. lie probably missed the talisman soon, 
for he was required to inspect it twice every 
moon, and when he missed it, suspicion would 
fall on me, and he would^>pen the corridor, for 
ho would know that we had been starved to 
death, long before. Finding us flown, and una¬ 
ble to account for it, he would attribute it to the 
malign influences of the talisman in my hands. 
The place would, after that, seem to him to be 
haunted. His ambition, too, would take him to 
Zuni, for there he would hope, by virtue of his 
oflicq, to reign a sort of king.” 

That singular city still exists, but is also fast 
decaying. A recent traveller says that its popu¬ 
lation has fallen within a generation, from^six 
thousand to four thousand. It will not be long, 
before the advancing waves of civilization will 
engulf it entirely, and then the lost remnant of 
a once powerful race will have disappeared 
forever from this continent. 

That the Aztec blood, in its purity, should 
Jiqvc survived to this nineteenth century, even I 
should have been skeptical about, if it had not 
been for the picture-writing I deciphered, and 
for my subsequent quest after the Lost Talisman 
of Mo.njezuma. 


LESSONS. 

BY MBS. M. II. SMITH. 


Many apd m^nyare tho lessons I’vo learned, 

And many the prayers 1 liar© said— 

Prayers for the heart-sick and hungry, that yearned 
To Iks free, with the loved ones—dead. 

Lessons—oft bitter, yet glorious and grand— 

And over and ov«r again, 

Their meaning, heart-rending* so lonely, Tve scanned, 
Till soul lias grown wild with the pain. 

And then I have wondered If God could know 
How torn with the task was my heart, 


And effll bid me AfArard and onward go, 

In the weary and thankless mart 

Then, bnck came the answer, “Yes, God doth know, 
And strengthens thy heart for the task,” 

As sure as the tempest to-night doth blow, 

The oak will grow strong in the blast 

Tho heart will grow nobler, ahd grand and pure— 
The sonl will grow nearer to God—! 

Tho spirit will learn In its need to endura, 

And meekly, “ pam under the rod,” 
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BY ROBERT 

Would it ever succeed ? For ten long years 
things had gone from indifferent to bad, from bad 
to worse. Yet, seeing all the misery his persis¬ 
tence created, one might have said that it was 
man’s innate cruelty to himself that prompted 
Matthew Southdown to court obstacle after 
obstacle, recognizing the bitterness of each new 
difficulty, yet making little effort in the way of 
freeing himself by going away—by throwing aside 
as futile, the endeavors which had so long proved 
fruitless, and which now budded no greater 
promise than they had ten years since. 

But he was one of those men who believe in 
themselves, because they believe in the rights of 
individuals as opposed to the wrongs of sects. 
As you watched him now, bending over the loom, 
perplexed, and lost to all extraneous objects, in 
deep thought; as you marked the lines on the 
too patient face, and the gray hairs that had 
come earlier than their season into the black mop 
upon his head—as you watched his careful, 
educated fingers poising over a little screw or a 
crank, you, too, felt a sort of enthusiasm borne 
in upon you, begot of the very stillness and pro¬ 
fundity of the man. « 

The room was bare and poor; the few articles 
of furniture were meagre in the extreme. Over 
there in the corner by the window, his wife, 
rocking the cradle with her foot, mended a rag of 
clothing miraculously with a proud woman's deft 
needle, a woman who though she might grieve to 
the utmost in private, and be pinched by the 
many pangs of wafit, yet maintained that look of 
carelessness before the world, and particularly 
before her own sex, that made her seem scornful 
and out of the reach of pity. Once or twice, to¬ 
day, as she sat there and se^ed and quieted 
her baby, she looked up at her husband’s 
bowed form leaning over the loom. The thought 
came to her that the silence she had bo long 
imposed upon herself was ridiculous, was un¬ 
womanly : she did not care for lrA-self, but her 
baby—what were its prospects ? She turned from 
her husband with a little shiver, to look at the 
child. She had often to turn from her husband 
thus, and to look at the little face at her feet, to 
keep back the words of complaint and reproof 
that rose to her lips. 

Still, Matthew ought to know that Mr. Brown 
had called, to-day, for the rent, and had gone 


c. HITSR0. 

away in ill-humor because he had not got it—that 
the grocer refused to speak to her this morning 
when she had met him, because his bill remained 
unpaid. No money in the house, Matthew out 
of work! How could things go on ? She had 
put up with it for ten years; had buried the two, 
little children, that had come in that time, with a 
sad-spirited feeling of something like relief that 
they had escaped a world of sorrow and pain, 
and that their tender little hands and feet would 
never know suffering again. Yet, in all that time, 
Matthew had worked—in a desultory way, to bo 
sure, but it bad been work: and although his 
fellow-workmen had called him a star-gazer, and 
their wives had laughed at him openly, yet it had 
not been quite as black as now it was. Before 
this, he had toiled at his scheme of perfecting his 
loom—a loom by which the work of ten might bo 
done by one man; and qf nights when the mill 
was closed, ho had worked and plotted and 
planned, until midnight fouud him still engrossed 
in his labors. And, although neglect necessarily 
became his wife’s share, she had not demurred, 
because she knew that all his efforts were 
directed toward an ultimate, though vague, good 
for her, and her alone Still, when she found 
how she was not as other women, that her house 
was not a pleasant house to visit at, that her 
husband was esteemed below his desserts, sho 
rebelled in the negative way of women, and had 
stayed away from all her neighbors and sur¬ 
roundings, and had taken on herself the duty of 
denying prying eyes the right to see. 

But all had not then come! Only lost month, 
when hands were discharged, her husband’s em¬ 
ployers had come to him and told him he must go. 
“Am I not a good workman?” he had asked. 
“Yes,” they said. “Do I not do my duty?” 
“ Yes.” “ Then why should I go with these men 
who are the refuse of labor ?” “ You are a com¬ 

munist,” had said one of his employers; “ you 
are working at a machine, which you intend shall 
lower the standard of your fellow-workmen—you, 
a workman, would take the bread out of their 
mouths.” “Oh,” he smiled, and left. 

He went home in something like triumph, and 
told his wife. Triumphant that his hibor had 
raised him enemies. For, he argued, if the thing 
was worth nothing, nobody would have hated 
him for attempting it. She could not help a 
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blenching as she listened; any more than she : 
could help a sort of admiration for him, as he 
stood there before her so helpless, yet so confident.. 

For all that, though, she took to 'staying hour 
after hour beside her baby, crooning the little < 
songs she hod sung to the two other babies that 
had so soon gone to glory. This baby, now, she ; 
did not wish to die. There was a fever in her, : 
that now her husband had brought her to such : 
dire straits, something must be retained to keep 
her from going against him. She had gone then 
from house to house begging work. But the 
answer had been against her. So she had come 
back, day after day, spiritless and borne down, 
yet uttering no complaint, until, at last, she staid 
at home awaiting—she knew not what. To-day, 
there was nothing to eat. The landlord had been 
for the hundredth time for his rent. Could she 
hold out muoh longer ? 

As she sat there, her younger self came to her, 
and she saw, as all women see under the circum¬ 
stances, that she did not deserve all this, and 
that she might have done better. The bare room 
went away from her; the monotonous drip of the 
loom was gone; she suffered her mending work 
to drop into her lap, her foot paused, and after 
one or two furtive, gasping rocks, the cradle 
resolved into quietude. She saw gay faces 
around her. She had been a beautiful girl; 
now she was a beautiful, happy woman, proud 
and rich ; her guests flattering; not a care was 
hers. In all her pride and glory of riches, she 
looked up to her husband, with a sort of shock, 
and saw that, this face bending over her, smiling 
and loving, was not Matthew’s, and she wondered, 
thus, if Matthew was happy, and if he ever 
thought of her. She did not care though, for lie 
had always been a visionary man, and she could 
noUlielp it. Yet, somehow, it seemed that 
Matthew haunted her, as she rested beside her 
husband, that richer man, who had wooed her. 

With a start, she came out of her reverie, and 
sighed, and saw Matthew over his loom as usual; 
and she took up her work again, but only to 
throw it down with a tired, worn-out feeling. 
She sat with her head pressed down upon her 
hands, and did not know he was beside her, 
until he touched her, and she started up in 
affright. 

“ Matthew, how you startled me,” she said, 
peevishly. But he did not notice her tone; his 
face was white; his eyes burning. 

“ Lyddy,” he said, “ I think the end has 
come. I know what you are hiding from 
me.” She looked at him keenly, bitterly, re¬ 
membering her reverie. “ I know Mr. Brown 
was here for his rent, to-day,*’ he went on, “and 


there was no money for him. 1 know there is 
nothing in the house to eat. What shall we do ?” 

“It is rather late to ask that question,” she 
said, in a harsh vbice, “you should have thought 
of it long ago. You know 1 have never com¬ 
plained all these years—that I have tried all 1 
could to help you—that I did not do what other 
wives might have done.” 

“ What is that?” he asked, quickly. 

“ Any other woman in my place would have 
dashed your models to pieces; and you would 
have waked to know that labor, and not dream¬ 
ing, is the duty of a man.” 

“You would have killed me, Lyddy, had you 
done so.” 

“ Oh 1 don’t talk of killing,” she went on, 
angry at his not showing any more feeling; 
angry at the sound of her own angry voice, “ if 
it comes to that, I wonder what you think I am 
made of. Dear knows, there’s been enough to 
kill me all these years.” 

“ I know it; but I did for the best.” 

“Don’t talk that way,” she cried: “I am 
desperate enough without that, when I think of 
what I am, and what I once was —” 

“ Hush !” he said, touching her arm, “ I know 
what you once was.” 

She burst upon him then, taunting him; tell¬ 
ing him he was no man to insult his wife, and 
the mother of his children; that but for him, she 
might have been a happy woman all this time. 

; In all ways, she poured upon him the venom of 
this long hoarded-up wrath. She did not see 
him—she was blinded by her released energy. 

When she had finished, she stood trembling in 
every limb; and he was leaniug on his loom 
again, his head down among the shuttles. She 
watched; ho was motionless; she was frightened 
at what she had said. 

“Matthew!” 

He raised his head, and the change in his free 
; made her cry out in sudden pain, and fly to 
him. 

“ I have heard you,” he said, and I appreciate 
your truths. But child, I never meant to insin¬ 
uate anything that could hurt you, when 1 said 
I remembered what you had been. I meant, 

; that in my mind, you were always the pretty, 

; laughing girl I knew, when I was young, and 
: that I had dreary pain enough to know that 1 
had made you what you are. 1 know that yon 
: might have done better.” 

She might have done better! They were the 
very words of her reverie. She stood irresolute 
before him, half-erased by him and his manner 
—the manner of a man who intended to make no 
ftirther effort in the world. 
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Then a cry came from the cradle. The baby, in | 
that cry, had made her resolve on something great. j 
She picked up the child, and took it to him. j 
“ Matthew, God forgive me for what I have said, j 
But, wait! Here, hold Muggins, and be free \ 
with me.” She did not cry—there was a new i 
quality in her voice. \ 

“ Free with you,” he said. j 

“Yes. I have been silent too long. A little 
while ago, I was thinking of myself as a young 
girl; and that led to all this outbreak. This is j 
our crisis: I have passed it. The story of your j 
loom, and all your thoughts, must be told to me. : 
There is a purpose borne in upon me, and I am j 
your partner now. Don’t forgive me, or say < 
that you did not mind what I said in anger, for j 
that would make me weak again. You remember s 
the pearl cross, upstairs?” j 

44 The pearl cross—you have that yet?” \ 

“Yes,” she answered, hastily; “I know it! 
should have gone long ago, but I kept it for a fool- \ 
ish feeling, too, and old times—yon know my old 
lover gave it to me. I was thinking of him a 
little while ago.” 

She laughed nervously. He looked at her: 

44 It would have bridged over the pain of to- 
day, Lyddy,” he said. 

“ I know, I know. But I do not want it 
bridged over. If it had not been for to-day, the : 
future would have been less. I shall sell the 
cross. Don’t I know of the lawsuit that is 
wxnfrying you.” 

He threw the child into her arms. “Curse 
the man who told you 1” he said, in wrath, and 
struck his hand upon the loom so sharply, that- 
she saw the stain of blood upon the needles. 

44 1 was not told,” she said, boldly ; 44 1 saw the | 
papers in your pocket, and read them last night, 
when you were asleep. Why did you keep this 
from me? You mistake, when you think a hus¬ 
band, who keeps his sorrow from his wife, adds 
anything to the love he bears her. I am going to 
sell the cross—I shall leav^you* and go with 
Muggins to your sister in town*, for a week or so, 
until after the lawsuit. Let it decide which way 
it will: if in your fovor, you will be rich—if 
against you, you cannot be poorer.” 

“ I cannot succeed, Lyddy, for money is re¬ 
quired. If I lose—” 

“ Well?” 

“ Death,” he cried, and she saw the bright 
light in his eyes again. j 

She hurried from him, she went out, and got 
money for her cross of pearls. She brought the j 
money home. j 

“There is enough for you, until after I come \ 
back,” she said. \ 

Vol. LXXVIII.—14. 


“ And you will leave me ? It is well, perhaps,” 
he added, bitterly, after a moment. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you must think over every¬ 
thing—you must bear your new trials alone; 
only holding in view, that no matter how poor 
you are, or how distressed, you will never see 
me, os you have to-day, and that henceforth, 1 
am a new woman.” 

It was evening now, and she sat down beside 
him, crooning to the child. And freer than ever 
before, in the freedom of exaggerated feeling, on 
both sides, he told her all that she knew before, 
but which she was sensible enough to know was 
good for him to tell again. 

She heard how his patent had been infringed 
upon: that if he could prove his title to this 
loom, which had taken so many years to perfect, 
the mill-owners, of even foreign countries, would 
recognize its excellence, inasmuch as all the 
workers, all the learned mechanics, were against 
him, and to beat them on their own ground, natur¬ 
ally argued his own success. More, more he told 
her; and she asked question after question, 
drawing in his answers that fire from liis brain, 
which her angry denunciation had made so dan¬ 
gerous. When all was told, and the darkness 
lay heavy in the room, he did not see her com¬ 
pressed lips and frowning face, so full of purpose. 

“ Can I hold you up in any wise, Matthew ?” 
she said. 

“ No,” he answered, kindly, “ I am sure of my 
claim; but I am equally sure I shall fail.” 

“ And yet it is best I should go away to Jane, 
so that you can. be alone. You must not, after 
that unsuccessful trial, come home expecting to 
see me here anxious and waiting. I shall be 
nearer, Matthew; I shall be outside the Court 
House to meet you.” 

“ Lyddy.” 

“Yes, I will—yes, I will. And you shall 
succeed—and Muggins shall be a rich man.” 

Then by those adroit, wifely ways, she abso¬ 
lutely imparted to him some of her own assumed 
hopes. Be it as it may, when she left him in the 
morning, he smiled and kissed her and the child. 

But when he had gone back again into the 
cheerless house, the old depression was upon him, 
and desperation and death were very nigh. And 
his wife carried with her a like depression and 
desperation: and she said in the cars: “ Oh, my 
dear dead children, beg of the Saviour, who 
must love you now very well, seeing you have 
been with Him so long—beg of him for mother, 
and father, and little brother.” 

Now about this time, or, rather, a little later, 
there came into the law-offices of Adam Abel, the 
great jurist, a closely veiled lady. She waited in 
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an ante-room until the great man was through ^ 
with a client. She had to sit there a full hour \ 
before her turn came. j 

When she entered the presence of the lawyer, < 
she looked at his well-kept person, and heard his \ 
suave tone. She entered upon her case. She \ 
was deeply interested in weavers at proseftt, as \ 
most of the world was; she was more interested, \ 
perhaps, because she had long ago been a weaver j 
herself. She had come for his services in a case > 
which should shortly come up—a case which he \ 
doubtless had heard of, os all the place was \ 
ringing with it—that of an obscure weaver, one i 
Matthew Southdown, who claimed various im- \ 
provements and perfections in a loom, and which < 
were denied him. Would Mr. Abel undertake s 
the case ? i 

Emphatically the learned man said no! That f , 
although the case promised to be a celebrated > 
one, yet his health was so precarious, that he \ 
would not undertake it, he was so bound down j 
by many and pressing duties. I 

The lady insisted; she offered anything, every- t 
thing; she had called on him on account of his l 
eminence; and although he recommended other j 
and skillful men, she yet persisted. 

At last, he said that he would not, he could 
not, that the other side, represented by many 
proprietors of mills, had desired his services, but 
even to them he had turned a deaf ear. 

“ Will no money induce you ?” she asked. 

He smiled, slightly. 44 Money cannot induce 
me,” he said. She was silent for a little while. 

“ If there is nothing else, madam,’’ he said, “ I 
much regret to tell you that my time is rather 
precious.” 

She paid no attention to this. “ They say that 
where money is of no avail, love can do much,” 
she said, tremulously, and threw back her veil. 

“Eve—” he cried, going toward her, “Eve 
Cain !” 

“Yes, Eve Cain,” she Baid, “your old sweet¬ 
heart, Adam. What do you think of her in this 
new light ? Time has dealt leniently with you; 
can I say as much for myself?” 

“ It is like a breath of old days to see you, to 
talk with you. Where are you stopping—let me 
come to see you.” 

“ Certainly,” she laughed, “ you may oome to 
Bee me—but not before you promise me one 
thing.” 

^ “And that is?” 

.V “ To defend this man I” 

“ Eve!” 

“Yes, Eve Cain—I know all about the name. 
Don’t I remember the old 4 Foundling'—dear old 
Coram’s London Hospital for children? Don’t I 


remember how you and I were brought there by 
our poor, shamed' mothers, whoever they were; 
and being both brought to the place on one day, 
we had bestowed upon us the wonderful names 
we bear? Don’t I know that the babies there 
are named for persons, things animate and inan¬ 
imate, for flowers, fish, fruit, all the things on 
the earth, above and below the earth—don’t 
4 Adam Abel ’ and 4 Eve Cain ’ prove how witty 
our sponsors were in giving our first—and in our 
case, only known parents their meed of praise and 
blame? Don’t I know how we grew aud throve; 
how we were always together as much as possi¬ 
ble—how, as time passed by, we were both 
weavers—how, emancipated at last, you, by a 
good stroke, fell in with a lawyer, who helped to 
make you what you are—how you came to me 
then, and was my kind brother—” 

44 Not your brother, Eve, your lover.” 

44 As you will,” she said, falteringly ; 44 only I 
was truthful to you, you know that.” 

44 Yes. You told me that you could not love 
me. You sent me away thus, and I never saw 
you until this day.” 

44 1 am better now, Adam, than I was then; 
and I appreciate you more than then. Hush! 
not one word—I do not mean to say that I would 
force my claim upon you—I do not ask if in all 
this time, you have seen a good girl whom you 
could love. I am interested in this man, this 
Matthew Southdown, his wife and child—it is 
life or death with them. You were a wea^— 
you know all that this man claims. Be interred 
in it—do not tliink that he would harm others— 
do not think that a loom, run as his, will make 
labor mean ; it will elevate it, it will raise it to a 
science. Go down to him—see him—and his wife 
and child—see their poverty, and his earnest, sure 
heart. Be with him, be with him, Adam, if for no 
other reason than that you refuse money ; but do 
it for the love you once bore me; for love, I know, 
is more potent than all the wealth of the world.” 

In her intepsity^ she had placed her hands 
upon his shoulders, and was hungrily looking 
into his eyes. He was more nervous than he 
had thought possible, he, the calm, discreet, 
dispassionate man,” 

44 1 will come to yon, to-night,” he said. And 
she put down her veil and went away. 

Behold! a week from that time, the great 
Adam Abel {gone from town, to recruit his health 
for a short sojourn in healthy air. Behold him 
in Matthew Southdown’s meagre home, sitting at 
the loom, weaving detUy, as in old times, the 
4 Foundling* boy had woven. 

44 But your wife and child. Southdown,” he 
said, “ when do you expect them? You know I 
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told you the party who sent me here, spoke of 
them—the party who stipulates to be nameless, 
you know.” 

44 Yes,” answered Matthew; 44 but the foot is, 
I wrote my wife of your being here—I wrote her 
that you had come down expressly to understand 
my claims, knowing so much about looms your¬ 
self, and that you worked with me—that you in¬ 
tended to have me make a model of my loom, and 
when you defended me in the suit, you expect to 
hare the model in court to exemplify. She seems 
to think her going away was providential, and it 
is the best for us to be alone together.” 

44 There is something in that, fbr when I came 
here first, you were that woe-bcgone and crazed, 
it was hard to get a sensible answer from you.” 

“ The change is owing to you. Why, since it 
has been known you were to be on my side, 
I’ve had letters even from mill-owners, all offer¬ 
ing me money enough, if I succeed, to make a 
rich man of me forthwith. And so sure as I get 
the money, you shall have whatever you please.” 

14 Nothing like that,” said the lawyer, stopping 
the loom. 44 Remember, I did need relaxation, 
and my jaunt has benefitted me already. Then, 
if I gain the cause, my sucoess will be commen¬ 
surate with your fortune. Besides—do you 
think that love can do what nothing else can ?” 

44 Yes. For love of my wife, I have done as I 
have all these years.” 

44 Then don’t let ns speak of money. Go on 
with your model.” 

Suddenly, Matthew began to be looked upon 
with favor. Mr. Brown, the landlord, mended 
the fence, and took care of the roof. And it was 
all because the great lawyer was here. The 
name of Abel was synonymous with success. 

44 But suppose I should fail, Southdown,” said 
the lawyer. 

44 Oh, in that case, I shall not be depressed 
again, for I shall know I can succeed some other 
time; but surely you would not take up a hope¬ 
less case.” 

44 Surely not. I shall not fail—for love or 
money.” 

Another letter came to Matthew from his wife. 
44 1 told you so,” she wrote; 44 and I shall wait 
with Muggins outside the "court house.” 

But the trial I All the village was excited ; so 
was the town, Mill-owners sought lodgings even 
in Jane’s house; and Lyddy thought it a great 
joke to entertain the enemies of her husband— 
for she never for one instant dreamed of failure 
now. She talked to Muggins, and showered 
untold wealth upon that innocent's head. She 
spoke, with tears in her eyes, of the two dead 
babies. 44 But you, Muggins, shall live and be 


good on earth, and comfort mother and father— 
poor father I—here in the world, as Toddy and 
Billy will comfort us up in God’s beautiful house !” 

She was nervous; Bhe was frightened as the day 
of the trial came on. 44 Oh, Muggins,” she said, 
44 that Eve Cain deserves her name, I do believe.” 

She had a letter from her husband, full of 
manly trust and love. If he failed now, he 
would go to work for her and the little one, and 
wait for better things, lie had grown healthier 
in body and mind both. He was glad she was 
away, for should he lose, the joy of meeting her 
once more, would pay for any disappointment he 
could possibly have. 

She thought the letter was nervous, because 
she wanted it to be so. She was astonished at 
one thing, though—he never mentioned Mr. Abel 
in it at all. 

Meantime, Eve Cain, that strangely interested 
woman, received a letter about this time from 
Adam Abel: 

44 Be in court, and hear me plead,” it said. 

And here was the court!—and hero was the 
dreadful crowd—and here was Matthew South- 
down, looking splendid and manly. m And people 
fell to saying, 44 that head,” and rather believing 
there was something in him. For although he 
was pale, he was calmer than he had ever been 
in his life before—that was Mr. Abel’s fault. 

Here was Mr. Brown. He said he always took 
an interest in his tenants, that was why he had 
come. Here was the grocer, rather lively, in a 
red tie. He said he had served Mr. Southdown 
with 44 grochcries ” for years. Here were work¬ 
men, and mill-hands, and rich proprietors, and 
even men of science. 

But where was Adam Abel? Oh, he was in a 
back room, waiting fbr a lady. In came the 
lady, heavily veiled, carrying a baby. 

44 Eve, I am glad to see you,” he said. 44 Is 
this Southdown’s child?” 

44 Yes,” she said, all of a tremble. 

Then he turned to the pale little woman beside 
her. 44 Is this Southdown’s wife?” he asked. 

44 Of course she is—a Southdown, or she 
wouldn’t be here,” she said. And the little 
woman blushed. And when she took Muggins, 
he almost split his head open on a chair-back. 

44 She’s not usod to babies,” said Eve, candidly. 

44 She is not,” he said, 44 and a mother?” 

44 0f course,” snapped she, while the little 
woman blushed more than ever. Then he left. 

Shall anyone ever forget the scene in court flint 
day! There was the model of the loom—there 
was the learned jurist manipulating it. There 
were the eager crowds of faces, and the bated 
breaths. 
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“ He vent nil the way down to Southdown’s to 
learn it,” said a man. “ lie expects to get a 
fortune for his fee,” said another. 

The trial went on. In the back-room, one 
little woman held open the door, to catch a buzz 
from the court room. J 

“ Oh ! I can’t,” she said, and sat down, and > 
buried her face in her hands. j 

“ Neither can I,” said Eve Cain, and used j 
Mnggins for a handkerchief. j 

How long it lasted: would it never end ? Oh ! j 
listen ! listen ? What is that cry ? —is it joy or i 
—what? The audience have clear forgotten j 

where they are—they are shouting, they are { 
hurrahing for somebody. Listen ! It is louder j 
and louder 1 Oh ! God be thanked ! Muggins, J 
it is for Matthew Southdown ; your case is won, i 
your little brothers, up in the streets in the sky, $ 
must hear that shout, and be very, very glad, j 
Oh I only listen I Open the door, Eve Cain I j 
No matter—only open the door: the other woman ! 
would, but you know she can’t. Here is some- 5 
one coming—-the door opens—here is Adam Abel, j 
and ho is dragging Matthew Southdown with him. J 
With a great cry, Eve Cain throws lierself into \ 
the lawyer’s arms, and kisses him. “God bless > 
you!” she says. \ 

“ Love won,” says he. And then he looks > 
around, 11 Southdown is here. He wanted to go - 
outside to find his wife, but I told him, she was j 
here. I brought him to thank his benefactress, j 
Min, don’t you see your wife and child?” \ 

“ Yes,” said Matthew, faintly—yet not so j 
faintly, but Eve Cain rushed to him, hugging his j 
great frame to her. i 

“Oh! Matthew, Matthew,” she cried, “oh!j 

my dear, my dear.” j 

“ I did not know you knew each other,” said l 
Mr. Abel, lost in astonishment. j 

“ Forgive me, Adam,” she cried, “ forgive me! > 
This is my husband.” \ 

“ Eve.” \ 


“Not Eve; but Lyddy—Matthew called me 
Lyddy, for his mother, when he married me.” 

“ And this—who is this ?” 

“ Oh! that is Jane, Matthew’s sister; and 
this is Muggins. Oh! Matthew, tell him all, 
tell him all; for I—” 

“I knew it all from the first. Lyddy has told 
me all her life,” said Matthew, “and I was, per¬ 
force, silent and grateful. How did I know, Mr. 
Abel, that you were in the dark, when you 
refused to tell me who the lady was, who had 
got you to defend me—when I knew all the time? 
Your pearl cross did so much before; for it took 
Lyddy to you, it made her remember you. And 
then I knew that you were already married.” 

“ Married,” criod Lyddy, almost a little disap¬ 
pointed, as was bnt natural. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Abel, “ and here is my wife, 
who knows the story from beginning to end.” 

“ Father Adam, you are famous,” said the new 
lady, kissing him, and turned to thank Lyddy 
for it all; “for he thought the world of you, 
once on a time,” said she. 

“ Before he met you, madam,” said Jane, who 
had been crying all the time. 

“ Of course—before he met roe,” said Mrs. Abel, 
quickly, and turned to thank Lyddy again, for 
having prevailed upon her husband to undertake 
the case—such a celebrated case. 

“ Oh ! Matthew,” said Lyddy, “ hold me tight 
—hold Muggins too—and Jane too—for I have 
found that money is nothing, but love is alL” 

“ Yon have both now,” said Adam Abel. 

“ Oln—h—h—h—” wailed Muggins, which 
made them all understand things as they ought 
to be—for a pin was in tbe dear child. 

All the same, it was in this way, that “ South¬ 
down’s Cose,” made so many people celebrated, 
and revolutioned Eve Cain, out of Lyddy and 
Muggins, although there were people mean enough 
to say, that Lyddy’s deception had done more 
than anything else. 


A CRISIS. 


BY CLARA B. II £ A T II . 


Night-winds were sobbing low, 

No other sound was heard. 

Tears could ho longer flow, 

So doep the tide of woe. 

That fond hearts stirred. 

They thought the end had come. 

And held fhoir breath In awe,-— 
"White-eyed, white-lipped, and dumb, 
All feeling chilled and numb', 

At what they saw. 


Morn broke—the snn rays kissed. 
With klnes sweet as balm; 

The hill-top* pale with mist,— 
Still as when angola list— 
Divinely calm. 

Glad hearts took op their task. 

It was no burden now,— 

In thankfulness they hatdi; 

What more could mortal ask, 

Or God bestow ? 
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BT MBS. M. BHEFFEY PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ A Hebe bearing her flagon up the Olympian 
heights? Eh, Wyckliffe? Is not The Maid of 
Miihleu the impersonation of Canova’s Statue in 
the Green Vaults?” 

“ Rather a flesh and blood Artemis, with lier 
bold, free step, and that great deerhound, trotting 
at her side.” 

Leonard Westcott laughed, and said, 

“ She is that Maid of Miihlen I saw, and heard 
about, on that chamois hunt of mine, up here, 
two weeks ago. Neither is this the first glimpse 
I’ve had of her to-day. As we passed the bake- 
room, half-an-hour since, when our diligence first 
arrived, I saw her in there, her arms bared and 
flaked to the elbow, with some delicious German 
compound of flour and milk. She has a model 
arm, I tell you, smooth and glossy as satin.” 

“ You are an incorrigible Bohemian, Leonard. 

I cannot appreciate your predilection for bake- 
rooms, and servant girls.” 

“That girl,” echoed Westcott, indignantly; 

“ that girl is no more a common servant maid, 
than you are one of the white-gloved, swallow¬ 
tailed gentry of the continental table d’hote. She 
is the Friiulcin Von Bocck, a niece of the prior in 
the monastery we passed, about a mile below this. 
The old priest has a sort of parsonage connected j 
with the monastery, where she has spent nearly j 
.all her life, with him, iu abstruse studies.” ! 

“Pray, then, what is the prior’s niece doing in j 
the bake-room of a hotel?” j 

“ Oh ! she’s taking a finishing off course, you j 
know, in the culinary mysteries, under our fat j 
hostess. Frau Schnellwind, it seems, is a famous 
brewer and baker; and the Friiulcin is anxious 
to excel in cookery, as well as in Latin and 
Greek.” 

“ Athena, Diana and Hebe combined !” 

“Don’t sneer, Lawrence; you’ve caught the 
trick, since you’ve been crossing swords with 
Miss Lanier ; but the expression is unsuited to 
the classical cut of your features.” 

Lawrence Wyckliffe smiled, turning back in 
his promenade, across the verandah of the Alpine 
hotel, where he and his friend were stopping, 
with the other diligence passengers, to take din¬ 
ner. The two had finished their meal, eating 
hurriedly, as Americans are prone to do; and 
had left their fellow passengers still at table, 


> whilst they repaired to the verandah to smoke. 
| Wyckliffe walked restlessly to and fro, a feeling 
| of impatience possessing him; for he was looking 
for the arrival of a carriage, which their diligence 
had passed, some miles back, on the road to St. 
Moritz. 

Leonard Westcott, the artist, was lolling over 
the balustrade, also smoking; and gazing at the 
amphitheatre of peaks, snow-crowned, and tower¬ 
ing into the clouds, that rose around and above 
him. From these, his gaze had descended to the 
lower summits, which were yet clad in autumnal 
mists; and then to the village, with its quaint 
buildings; the ancient chapel, with its stone, 
pagoda-like bell-tower; the vicinage folk busy at 
their rustic tasks ; the goats, and other domestic 
animals, cropping the scanty herbage, from crev¬ 
ices and crannies of the cliffs; and, enveloping 
all, the prophetic greyness and bleakness of the 
atmosphere, hanging on the skirts of the heavy 
rain-fall, that impended over the hills above. 

“ If you will take a good look,” said the artist, 
“at this Friiulein Von Biieck, you will see, 
Lawrence, how inappropriate the word 4 servant ’ 
would be applied to her. Nature has done for 
her, all, that art has accomplished for your New 
Orleans belle, Louise Lanier.” 

“ You are prejudiced, I sec, against Miss 
Lanier, Leonard, and a trifle bold, moreover, in 
the expression of your opinion.” 

“ I thought the agreement between us, when 
we left America, was, to speak out, when either 
was in danger of yielding to temptation.” 

“ You think, then, that I am in p$.ril from Miss 
Lanier.” 

“ I am sure, Lawrence, you are, at this mo¬ 
ment, on the lookout for the coach-and-four, that 
our diligence passed at Sylva Plana Lake, this 
forenoon. Nor do I believe that Madame Lanier 
will spare her steeds. She is determined to over¬ 
take us, I am sure, before our diligence starts. 
She is an intriguing, old French creole, and 
knows, as you do, of the landed principality of 
your father, in old Kentucky.” 

“ That does not prove Louise Lanier an ac¬ 
complice in her mother’s plottings. She seems 
to me as artless ns she is beautiful.” 

Leonard shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is such a thing as being artlessly 
artful. Miss Lanier is, at least, marvellously 
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au fait iii the ways of the world. My advice to s 
you, anyhow, is not to walk into her snares j 
blindfolded.” j 

“You talk like a greybeard, Iteonard; but! 
doubtless, I will not have occasion to apply your j 
advice soon, as Miss Lanier and myself will \ 
hardly meet again, before the winter season in ! 
Paris ; and there one encounters so many tempta- j 
tions, that temptation itself grows ineffectual.” j 
“We shall see. Ha! yonder comes madame’s j 
coach now, at full speed. Don’t you see the \ 
gleam of the canary-colored panels? Put on j 
thine armor, my friend! The pursuer is at j 
hand, and there is no city of refuge near.” < 

Wyckliffe laughed; but colored a little. < 

“ Look to your own safety, Leonard, my boy,” i 
he Baid. “ There is possibly less danger for me, in j 
the Lanier wiles, than for yourself, in the country \ 
bloom and virgin freshness of your Fraulein Yon \ 
Boeck. See to it, that she does not have you \ 
kneeling at the toes of her clogs, before the dili- j 
gence is ready to start. Your lady-mother would J 
be loathe to tolerate, even in republican America, < 
a daughter-in-law addicted to saucr-kraut and 
lager beer, combined with Alpine verdancy and 
independence of action. The Friiulein doubtless 
graces the bake-room of Miihlen, but not the less j 
outrS might she and her deer-hound appear, in ! 
the drawing-room of La Belle Rivibre .” j 

Westcott suddenly held up his hand in warn- j 
ing. Wyckliffe, following the direction of his j 
glance, saw that the subject of their conversation ! 
had approached within hearing distance. Indeed, 
the path from the fbuntain wound around the i 
hill, until it led directly parallel with the veran¬ 
dah ; and in this near proximity to the speakers, j 
Else Yon Boeck was walking briskly, bearing, j 
lightly poised upon her head, a largo pitcher of 
water, which she was carrying to the Frau 
Schncllwind. \ 

It was no unusual office she was performing, j 
The good Frau had done many deeds of kindness, ! 
in behalf of the motherless girl, and the latter 
was ever eager to requite them. She conse¬ 
quently felt no hesitation at continuing her course, 
although she had seen, from the path, lower down, 
the two travellers on the verandah, by which she 
would have to pass. In truth, she was hurrying 
back from the fountain, to aid the dame in 
attending her guests, as her waitress, Lisabet, 
was off on an errand to the upper milk pastures, 
and the diligence passengers were usually exact¬ 
ing, because hurried. She would probably have 
gone on her way, without further noticing the 
two young men, if she had not been attracted by 
the sound of her own name. 

Westcott looked at her, curiously, as she passed; 


but it was impossible to discover, from her face, 
whether she had heard Wyckliffe, or not. Wyck¬ 
liffe remarked, with a queer flutter of his heart, as 
he, too, looked at her, that the earnest eyes were 
turned, not upon his friend, who was nearest 
her, but upon himself. She had, evidently, 
heard his words. But had she understood ? 

He hoped not, as they had been spoken in his 
own tongue, and this Maid of Miihlen doubtless 
knew but few dialects, beyond those used in the 
familiar intercourse of the Alpine villages. Even 
should she have a smattering of Latin and Greek, 
as Westcott affirmed, it was hardly likely she 
should have a familiar acquaintance with English. 

Meantime, the travelling-carriage had turned 
into the court-yard, and he hurried, as in duty- 
bound, to greet the new-comers. But the clear, 
beaming glance of the Alpine maid haunted him 
as he went. He saw, still, her erect, and graceful 
figure; her elastic step ; the poise of the throat 
and head; the blonde fairness of her skin; the 
peachy bloom of her cheeks; all heightened, by 
the becoming costume she wore, that was, in 
material and style, modified but a trifle from the 
picturesque peasant garb of the Swiss chalets. 

“ A Hebe she is in truth,” he confessed to 
himself; “and, upon my word, if she does wear 
clogs in midwinter, her feet and ankles, in those 
buckskin gaiters, have the symmetry of Cinder^ 
ella’s own. By Jove ! Westcott is lost this time, 
if our diligence is detained at Miihlen; and our 
driver told me a wheel was out of order, and 
would have to be bolstered up for the rest of the 
journey, at Miihlen. It occurs to me, I shall 
have to give Leonard the word in season, if the 
fair Lanier and madamc will grant me time.” 

Five minutes later, Madame Lanier and her* 
daughter were greeting the American with marked 
cordiality; Madame congratulating herself upon 
the good luck, which brought them to Miihlen, 
before the diligence left. 

“Ah!” she said, warmly. “We have missed 
you and your charming artist friend so much. 
We have felt quite forlorn, quite dtsolt." 

Wycliffe bowed his thanks. If the truth must 
be confessed, he was not a little fascinated by the 
witchery of the younger Creole’s willowy grace of 
movement, and the impressive warmth of her 
welcome, so different from the languid tntouciance 
of her usual manner. Nor could a colder-blooded 
man than he, even without such a welcome, have 
failed to acknowledge the spell of the dark, 
winsome, wondrous beauty of Louise Lanier, the 
confessed toast of New Orleans, that flavored 
city of the sun, where beauty bourgeons and 
blooms, naturally, as the flowers open their 
waxen petals to its light and warmth. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Half-an-hour later, Madame Lanier, her dau¬ 
ghter, and Wyckliffe, were seated at a little table 
in the dining-room, madame having ordered her 
meals, d la carte , and insisted on Wyckliffe sit¬ 
ting down with her. 

The table (fhbte was still crowded, for other 
travellers had arrived, and as a steady rain had 
set in, nobody went away. Not only the Frau and 
her spouse were engaged in waiting, but Else 
Ton Boeck had come to their assistance, and was 
ministering, impartially, to the wants of all. 

Many were the admiring glances, which fol¬ 
lowed her, while moving quietly from group to 
group. Yet, there was, in her manner, a reserve, 
that commanded respect from all; and few would 
have dared to call on her for service, as free as 
they called on Frau Schnellwind. 

Else did not approach the table, where the j 
Laniers sat, for their own servant, Jacques, was 
in attendance there. But Wyckliffe had, several 
times, yielded to the temptation of following her 
movements. Once, too, he had suffered a mo¬ 
mentary confusion, at finding her dark eyes fixed 
upon him. A half smile, dimpling the corners of 
the arched lips, had seemed to say, that she had 
not only heard, but understood, his disparaging 
remarks to Wcstcott. 

“ Has the Maid of Miihlen bewitched you, 
monsieur?” said Louise Lanier. “I am quite 
fascinated with her myself. She Becms above the 
average of sewing girls, doesn’t she, mamma?” 
appealing to madame. “You were wishing, a 
few days since, that you might secure a German 
girl, for your tire-woman. This one, yonder, is 
neat and comely. Suppose you propose to her 
to accompany us. Fidfele, you know, is to be 
married, ns soon as we return to Paris.” 

Madame raised her eye-glass, and bestowed a 
comprehensive look on Else Voh Boeck. 

“ The girl seems well enough in appearance,” 
she answered, “but she has too much of the 
grande air. I fear she would not readily adapt 
herself to the position.” 

“ She would never adapt herself to a position 
of servitude, you may rely upon it, madame,” 
interposed Wyckliffe, eagerly. “ She has breathed 
only the air of liberty, in these mountain fast¬ 
nesses ; she is no common servant girl.” 

Miss Lanier fluttered her handkerchief impa¬ 
tiently. It was the first sign of petulance he 
had ever detected in her; for nothing usually 
disturbed her well-bred and graceful com¬ 
posure. 

“There is but the difference in name,” she 
replied. “ The girl occupies the position here, of 
a servant. Mamma can, at least, make the prop¬ 


osition. For my part, I think, the girl will jump 
at the chance.” 

“ Don’t be hasty, Louise,” repeated her mother. 

“ I would prefer speaking to the girl, before I 
decide. There is much in the voice and manner 
of a maid. Fidfcle’s voice actually soothes those 
terrible headaches of mine. Her tones are low 
and musical. This girl, probably, speaks harshly, 
like her class, and that would kill me.” . 

“The point is easily determined,” said Miss 
Lanier, coolly. “Mr. Wyckliffe,-will you ask 
the girl to bring me a drink of water? Mamma 
has sent Jacques for those grapes, you know.” 

Wyckliffe half rose, and then hesitating, said: 

“ Hadn’t you better seek a more private oppor¬ 
tunity? The young lady is the Fraulein Ton 
Boeck, not a common servant. She is a niece of 
the prior in the monastery, below here. As you 
may remember, a party of chamois hunters, in¬ 
cluding my friend, Westcott, came from St. Moritz, 
in this direction, about two weeks ago. They 
chanced upon this hotel, and Leonard learned all 
about her, then.” 

[ Louise Lanier shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

“Monsieur Leonard,” she said, “is a regular 
Bohemian. His tastes arc never to be accounted 
for. But I am convinced that this girl will be 
gratefully submissive to any destiny, which will 
release her from the horrible monotony of her 
present life. However,” turning to Wyckliffe, 
“ you need not assume the responsibility of call¬ 
ing her. I will do it myself.” 

She tapped on the table, with her knife handle, 
as she spoke. Else, but a short distance away, 
turned quickly. Her color heightened a little, 
when she saw Miss Lanier beckoning to her. 
But she did not hesitate a moment, to obey the 
summons. Perhaps 9he carried her stately figure 
the least bit stiffly, as she came forward, how¬ 
ever. Wyckliffe felt himself the more embarrassed 
of the two. He only restrained his inclination to 
gnaw his moustache viciously, by punching holes, 
with the tines of his fork, in Frau Schnellwind’s 
damask napkin. 

Under no circumstances would Miss Lanior 
have permitted herself to appear rude. 

“Our waiter has gone on an errand,” she 
said, “ will you do me the favor to bring me a 
glass of water?” 

She spoke in a musical voice, and in sweet, 
broken German. Else Ton Boeck unbent at 
once. For a moment, she was quite deceived. 
She answered Miss Lanier’s bright little smile, 
with one even more sunshiny, but wholly sincere 
and hearty. 

“Certainly,” she answered, cordially, in her 
own tongue, and went to a distant side-board, 
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where the water bottles stood. Every bottle had I 
been emptied. But, rather than keep Miss j 
Lanier wailing, she raised a large pitcher, and j 
started to carry it to her table. j 

In an instant, Wyckliffe was at her side. j 
“ Let me,” he said. “Such a great pitcher is j 
too heavy for you.” He spoke in rapid German. 

For the briefest moment, she flashed upon him j 
a defiant gaze. j 

“ The heafiness could not hardly be too much j 
for me, Mein Ilerr,” she said. “ It iss the same j 
wasser pitcher you saw me bring from the \ 
fountain, less than one hour gone by. I hafi 
done it many times, and it iss no fatigue to me.” j 
He stood as if petrified. She had spoken the > 
words, plainly and distinctly, in English, with \ 
but a slightly foreign accent, and a quaiut way of> 
putting the phrases. Fortunately for him, she | 
had not awaited the result of her home-thrust; \ 
but had passed on her way, bearing the pitcher j 
to Miss Lanier. He was determined, however, i 
not to risk another such look from her. He quite j 
turned his back to the table, where she now stood, j 
quietly hearkening to, and, now and then, an- \ 
swering, the questions with which modaine and 
her daughter were plying her. 

How marked the contrast, between the dark, 
sparkling, sensuous beauty of the one, and the 
blonde, sunshiny presence of the other! He 
turned his back, as we have said, on the picture 
they made, and stood at a distant window, staring 
sullenly down at the torrent, which, fed by 
glacial streams, rushed past in the gorge below, 
white, foaming aud roaring, its narrow channel 
choked by huge rocks, borne thither by the force 
of the current in seasons of freshet, from time 
immemorial. He noted its turbulence; but did 
not see what a mountaineer would have perceived, 
at a glance; that the stream was deepening, 
where it was hemmed in by the cliffs. 

His thoughts were, probably, with the trio at 
the table, for presently he deserted the windows, 
and, satisfying himself, by a look, that the inter¬ 
view was over, and the Laniors disengaged, he 
crossed directly to them. 

“What success?” he asked, seeing that Else 
Yon Bbeck was beyond ear-shot. 

Madame • Lauier lifted her shoulders, and 
opened the palms of her hands outward, with an 
expressive gesture. The daughter elevated her 
arched brows, smiling languidly. Somehow 
Wyckliffe experienced a sensation of relief. 

“It cannot be possible,” ho said, “that the 
Fraulein rejects the offer of you ladies.” 

Miss Lanier gave a sarcastic laugh. 

“Strange, but true,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. 


Wycliffe’s eyes followed, for an instant, the 
stately girl, moving amongst the guests. 

Madame here spoke. 

“Yes! She refuses. She says her father is 
an officer of the court, and will, this winter, 
require her attention over his household. But 
that’8 all nonsense. The man is, probably, only 
a court baker, barber, or boot-black. Surely, 
a dignitary of the court would scarcely permit 
liis daughter to be a servant here. Pshaw 1” 

“ It is difficult to decide, madame,” answered 
Wyckliffe. “ The Germans are a primitive race, 
at least in the simplicity of their manners and 
customs ; and the German women are singularly 
exempt from the restrictions that shackle the 
sex elsewhere. Leonard tells me, this girl h«« 
been reared in these mountains, subject only to 
the training of her uncle, the prior of the moa- 
astcry, below here. He has doubtless allowed 
her great latitude, in her choice of occupations, 
out of study hours.” 

“ The conveutionalities of a French education 
please my taste better,” announced madame. 

“With the result of such an education and 
training before me, Madame Lanier cannot won¬ 
der that I heartily endorse her sentiment,” said 
Wyckliffe, gallantly, looking openly at the dau¬ 
ghter, and bowing low. 

Louise met his admiring look, her dusky eyes 
lighting up, all at once. 

“ Indeed,” he went on, stimulated by that 
glance, “ I have no sort of fancy for a masculine 
woman. There is always a possibility, in this 
unconventional country, of a Fraulein Von Bbeck, 
fair, as she undoubtedly is now, being developed 
f into a deep-voiced, large-handed, high-stepping 
Frau Schnellwind.” 

Louise Lanier’s musical laugh rippled out 
upon the air merrily. She was recovering from 
her petulant, and sarcastic mood. 

Hence she was the more ready to adopt 
Wyckliffe’s suggestion, made as they arose from 
the table, that she and her mother should take a 
look at the torrent. 

“ The descent is so abrupt, that the stream has 
almost the velocity and beauty of a waterfall,” 
Wyckliffe said, as they crossed to the window. 

Miss Lanier shuddered, as they bent from the 
casement, to look down at the gorge, near the 
verge of which thoir hotel stood. 

“ W hat n terrific force it has,” she said, watch¬ 
ing the whirl of the currents, as if fascinated. 

: “Is it the churning of the waters, which give* 
them that peculiar, creamy whiteness?” 

“ Partially. But the stream is made up from 
the drainings of the glaciers and snow hills above 
\ Mulilen, and such waters are always milky.” 
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“ What are those blue and white flowers, 
peeping from the cliffs, on the opposite side?” 

Wyckliffe followed the direction of her finger. 

“*I am not enough of a botanist to tell you, but 
they are cheery and bright, are they not—to 
bloom in a place so inaccessible ? 

“Are they inaccessible then? Could one 
not cross the Btream on those boulders?” 

“ Possibly; but it would require the steadiness 
of nerve and foot of a chamois hunter.” 

“I am sorry,” she said, heaving a sigh of 
disappointment. “I am quite grieved to know 
the flowers cannot be reached; for I am inclined 
to think that that white blossom is the Alpine 
rose; and it is so rare, that I haVe not yet secured 
a single specimen for my herbarium.” 

“If I had Soliinan's carpet, or a flying ; 
trunk—” began Wyckliffe, playfully. 

“ Where would be the fame of Lcander, if he 
had waited for magic, to bear him over the tides 
of the Hellespont?” said Miss Lanier, flashing 
on him the bewildering gleam of her eyes. 

A sudden determination compressed his lips. 

“ Leander dared so much for the woman, 
whom he loved, and who loved him,” he half- 
whispered, bending towards her. “ I did not say 
it was impossible to reach the cliff over there— 
but—if I bring you one of those Alpine roses, it 
must be done with the understanding that I am 
to have whatever guerdon I may demand.” 

Miss Lanier’s rich color deepened. 

“ I shall promise no reward, until I know the 
extent of the danger incurred,” she said, quickly; 
and turning around, called to Else Von Boeck, 
who was passing by. 

The girl obeyed the summons. 

“ Have you ever crossed that torrent,” said 
Miss Lanier, “ to the opposite cliffs, on those 
jutting rocks ?” 

Else smiled. 

“ Certainly. Lisabet and I haf crossed it efery 
day—you understand, duriug the dry season, 
when the cattle are in the upper pasture—It iss 
a fery easy thing to do, to go ofer, when the tides 
run low. Now you see, it iss quite more dif¬ 
ficult.” 

“Yet, possible to accomplish, still?” asked 
Miss Lanier, not looking at Wyckliffe. 

“Ach, yes, possible—for Lisabet. I, and 
Lionel, my deerhound, crossed ofer, this fery 
forenoon. I and my dog returned also; but in 
the last hour or two, a quite heafy rain has fallen 
above hore, and the rocks iss almost under 
water.” 

“You could not then cross there now ?” 

“ The passage I could make, this efening,” re¬ 
turned the maid, hesitating. “ Yet, there would 
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be a risk. Lisabet iss not to come back, that 
way, to-night.” 

Miss Lanier turned to Wyckliffe. 

“ You hoar what sho says,” she remarked. “ I 
think you hod better not risk the attempt.” 

“ What attempt?” said Else Von Bbeok. 

Miss Lanier toyed with her travelling gaunt¬ 
lets, but did not condescend to explain. Wyck¬ 
liffe was the one to speak, being possessed by a 
spirit of bravado. 

“ I have promised to Miss Lanier one of those 
Alpine roses,” he said, “ that spring from the 
gorge opposite.” 

The clear eyes, regarding him earnestly, dilated 
with surprise and fear. 

“ You would not surely, Mein Herr. It iss 
such a danger to haf to meet.” 

Her voice was raised, unconsciously. Madame 
Lanier, at the next window, heard it, and was 
now, all at once, aroused to a sudden conscious¬ 
ness of the debate near her. 

“ What danger are you speaking of?” she asked, 
joining the group. 

| Louise told how she had expressed a desire for 
the flowers, and added that Wyckliffe had gal¬ 
lantly engaged to pluck them for her. 

“ For the reward sho offers for them, madame, 
I would dare everything,” said Wyckliffe, looking 
at Louise. 

The latter disclaimed nothing. 

“ But you are not to make the attempt, for 
any reason,” said Madame Lanier, decisively. 
“ Louise can do without lior Alpine rose.” 

“ But I do not feel like doing without my re¬ 
ward, madame.” 

The mother glanced from Wyckliffe to her 
: daughter. 

“ That point I shall leave for you and Louise to 
settle. Perhaps, the Fraulcin would kindly 
; direct you to where this kind of rose blooms, 
in some more accessible place.” 

“Thanks,” said Miss Lanier, coolly. “We 
; need not trouble the Fr'aulein. A rose, so easily 
plucked, would be lightly won, as the reward 
for it being easily won, would be as lightly 
prized.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Louise. You act like a 
child, begging for the moon. Those roses yonde* 
are simply out of reach, and there is no more to 
be said about it. Besides, it is time for us to be 
j starting. Here is Jacques now to say so.” 

\ Piloted by her servant, she sailed off, and 
I Louise was preparing to follow, when Wyckliffe 
J stepped in front of her. 

Else Von Boeck, leaning against the casement, 
and unable to pass them without rudeness, could 
l not fail to catch their brief conversation. 
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44 It b best we should settle this matter, with¬ 
out delay,” he urged, in a tone almost peremptory. 

Ilia companion played, quite nervously, with 
the tassels of her gloves a moment, then lifted her 
eyes shyly to his face. Instead of reading there 
the eager pleading of an impassioned lover, she 
doubtless saw in it, as Else Von Boeck did, more 
of a masterful impatience. 

44 Are you thinking of the fate of the maiden, 
who let fall her glove among the lions, that her 
knight might snatch it fVom their claws,” she 
asked, timidly. 41 Nay, do not disclaim. Our 
cases shall not be parallel, for, while such a deed 
of valor and devotion might obtain from me any 
reward the hero would demand, yet I beg yon to 
hear me command you—command you dis¬ 
tinctly,” she spoke energetically, “ not to venture 
upon this hazardous attempt.” 

For one instant his moustache brushed her un¬ 
gloved hand, as he bowed over it. 

14 1 shall remember your wish, and your com¬ 
mand. But,” and here he rose to his full height, 
44 neither shall I forget tho priceless value, in 
your sight, of an Alpine blossom, that has been 
culled under difficulties.” 

He followed her from the apartment, as he 
finished, neither of them giving even a backward 
glance at Else Von Bocck, who was left standing 
by the window alone. 

When they wore gone, Else looked once 
through the casement, down at the torrent, then 
lip tho escarpment of the cliff, where the fatal 
flowers waved temptingly in the breeze. 

44 He intends to risk his life for those flowers, 
before he leaves Miililcn,” she murmured. 44 Does 
the lady realize tho danger? Is she wholly 
heartless ? She surely challenged him in a way 
no lover could resist. But I cannot stand, Idly 
by, to see murder done. I must warn him again, 
though he should deem mo bold, and even offi¬ 
cious. As a last resort, too, Lionel and I must 
be there, to aid him in the emergency, which 
must arise, if ho persists in the venture.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Madam* and her daughter had been comforta¬ 
bly settled in the Lanier travelling-coach, which 
was about to start, when Else Von Boeck stepped 
into the court-yard, and heard Wyckliffc’s adieu: 

“To-night, ladies,” he said, 44 when our coach 
reaches Tiefen Hasten, I hope to greet you, with 
the fairest of Alpine rosee. While the diligence is 
being mended, I will essay the task laid on me. 
But let not Hero forget, that the beacon of hope 
she has lighted, is to guide Leander safely to her 
side, though storm and flood should seek to 


prevail against him. He would never have 
braved the Hellespont, without the expectation 
of meeting his lady love on the other side.* 

Madame Lanier’s face wore an expression of 
horror, and she lifted her hand protest!ngly. But 
Miss Lanier, leaning from the coach, only smiled, 
and but half-deprecatingly. The next instant, 
Ludwig had cracked his whip; the four horses 
had dashed ahead; and the coach was whirled 
beyond the archway of the court. 

Wyckliffe stood watching the departure, while 
a slight smile curved his lips, until the coach had 
vanished. Then, turning, he came face to face 
with Else. 

44 Mein Herr,” she said, in her clear, distinct 
tones, 44 pardon me that 1 hnf interfered too much 
with your plans. Bpt I hnf divine your deter¬ 
mination to pluck those flowers. I knew, quite 
better than you, Mein Herr, the danger to cross 
ofer there; and I must urge you efery way not 
to risk your life so needless.” ^ 

WyckTiffe raised his hat, courteously, but the 
half-sarcastic smile, which he had sent after 
Louise Lanier, deepened about his bearded mouth. 

u At least,” he said, 44 the Friiulein will accept 
the thanks of a stranger, for her charitable in¬ 
terest in his fate. But, surely, a man were a 
poltroon, to consider his life, even if weighed in 
the balance, against the lightest wish of his half- 
promised bride.” 

The girl appeared puzzled. 

44 1 haf fear, Mein Herr,” she said— 44 1 haf 
fear my knowledge of your English bass led me 
astray. In Germany, we cannot know what you 
would express by a half-promised bride. If you 
would say the Mecs is your betrothed, surely she 
would nefbr demand the risk of your life.” 

Wyckliffe laughed. 

44 Miss Lanier is much sought after by a train 
of adorers,” he said, in a tone more flippant than 
Else Von Bdeck would have cared to hear used 
by a lover of hers ; 44 and, consequently, she does 
not lightly value the gift, which I would demand 
in payment for the risk 1 run. There is no al¬ 
ternative left me, you see. The rose I must have, 
that Miss Lanier may wear it, to-night.” 

44 1 can show you other bushes ftill of roses as 
fair, Mein Herr.” 

He Miook his head. 

44 You heard What she said: it must be one of 
the roses from the cliff, or none.” 

Else Von Boeck drew back. 

44 1 haf understanding,” she said, looking 
straight at him, with troubled eyes. 4 ‘ I haf ap- 
\ predation of an impulse, leading one to sacrifice 
\ his, or her life, for the rescue of another life be- 
{ loved; but a true affection, it seems to me, would 
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neither demand, nor accept, a sacrificial offering 
io be made for a result so—so worthless.” 

“It is all true as you say,” said Wyckliffe, 
now speaking gravely. “You almost tempt me, 
Fraulein, to give over this foolhardy deed. But 
I have given my promise.” r 

“ Tfyen you will still gif your life for a wind¬ 
flower of the mountains?” 

“I must have the flower, Fraulein. Yet, I 
thank you, all the same. One favor I make bold 
to ask. Do not mention this foolish undertaking to 
anyone, unless it should be to my friend VVestcott, 
who will miss me, if he returns from climbing that 
peak, before I get back. And really, yon can spare 
yourself any anxiety. I have been trained to all 
sorts of athletic feats; and it is a mere nothing 
to step from stone to stone oyer that torrent.” 

She shook her head. 

“I know the place, Mein Herr, and I know 
the rain hnf swoolen the stream in the past hour, 
and the water iss rising steadily. By-and-bye, 
those boulders will be quite under water—per¬ 
haps, before you haf bad time to cross ofer and 
return.” 

* “ So much the more need then, that I should 
make the offort without delay.” 

He lifted his hat, and had gone several steps, 
when a sudden determination seized him, and he 
returned. 

“There is one aid, you can render me.” 

“What can I do?” eagerly. “I feel. Mein 
Herr, I haf no power, any more, to avert the 
calamity I haf fear of for you.” 

“You can do much to steady my nerves, 
Fraulein, if you will forgive the impertinence, 
with which I spoke of you, awhile ago. It was 
thoughtlessly said: I did not mean it: pray, 
forgive me.” 

“ Ah, I was, that I was plebeian enough,” with 
a merry smile, “ to have a pitcher poised on my 
head! Was that the mortal offence, Mein Herr ?” 

“ The customs of my country are so different, 
Fraulein,” he stammered. “ It was that which 
misled me.” 

“ I will forgif you seventy times seven,” she 
answered, eagerly, “ if you will but relinquish 
your hazardous attempt.” 

“ Do you know you are tempting me,” he said, 
“to disloyalty to Miss Lanier? If I relinquish 
those flowers, I relinquish her likewise—” 

She drew herself up proudly. “ I thank you,” 
she said, “ that you haf shown my interference, to 
me, in its true light. I eannot haf on me the re¬ 
sponsibility, to bias your fealty to Mces Lanier. 
If she must haf the flowers, I suppose you will 
dare eferything for to pluck them.” 

“ If then, I bring one of the blossoms, to lay at 


your feet, will yon not grant me absolution, for 
my unfortunate speech to Westcott?” 

“ Meet Lanier,” Bhe answered, more haughtily 
still, “ would haf no enjoyment of a gilt so 
priceless, did she hear it was shared with another. 
Yon haf my forgiveness freely, Mein Herr, for 
efery small pang my wounded self-love may haf 
felt, as you pronounced judgment against me to 
your friend. But, for a gift purchased at such a 
price, as your offering to Mees Lanier must be, I 
haf not any use.” She bowed to him gravely, as 
she spoke, and passed into the hotel. 

Wyckliffe left the court-yard himself, without 
further delay, turning his steps toward the path, 
that led down to the torrent. 

Else Von Bdeck’s haughty air, however, de¬ 
serted her, as soon as she was out of his sight. 
Calling to her dog to follow, she sped swiftly up 
the narrow staircase, to an upper room, where 
she knew she could overlook, from the balcony 
window, herself unseen, every proceeding of 
Wyckliffe. She soon beheld him descending the 
cliff, and directly he was standing, within its 
escarpment, exactly opposite the spot where the 
Alpine blossoms grew. 

“The torrent is fearfblly swollen, and does 
rise more rapidly than usual,” she murmured, 
anxiously. “ If he is sure-footed, he may reach 
that ledge, where the flowers do grow. But it is 
doubtful if the tops of the stepping-stones will 
be above water, when he is ready to return; 
and if that is the case, the ledge itself will be 
submerged, so that he will nowhere have standing 
room. I did hope, in spite of all, that ho would 
not risk th^pAssage.” 

As she looked, Wyckliffe had begun his perilous 
journey. She held her breath, and watched 
anxiously, nervously clasping her hands to¬ 
gether. But his agility was so perfect, he sprang 
from stone to stone so lightly, that she soon began 
to smile at her fears. 

“He is os skillful as a chamois hunter,” shs 
thought, drawing a long breath of relief, as she 
saw him land safely, at the foot of the opposite 
precipice. “Ah! he looks for a foothold, that 
he may climb to where the rose-bush grows. 
Heaven give him success!” 

Wyckliffe hesitated for sometime. There was 
evidently no crevice, for hand or foot to avail 
Itself of, above the ledge where he stood. Nei¬ 
ther goat, nor chamois, could have found a step- 
ping-place there. The flowers, meantime, waved 
securely, in their elevated niche, above, as if 
mocking him. 

“ Wlmt will he do?” she wondered. 

Wyckliffe still hesitated, as if completely baffled. 
Then, all at once, he thought of his kuife. Lean- 
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ing, with one hand, against Ihe face of the cliff, 
he drew, with the other, his large travelling 
knife from his pocket. Then he thrust the broad 
blade open, between the strata of the rock, where 
it was possible to find deposits of earth and 
gravel; and so made slight foot-holds. In this 
■way. by slow degrees, he lifted himself, nearer 
and nearer, to the flowers. 

“ Nature guards them,” he said, “ as jealously 
as the golden apples of Hesperides were guarded 
by the dragon.” 

As he spoke, he glanced over his shoulder, 
downwards, at the whirl of waters, dashing along 
the base of the cliff, against which he hung, half¬ 
way up. Suddenly he thought that he heard a 
voice, sounding above the roar of the torrent. 
The sound reached him again, and despite the 
shrillness of the Alpine cry, he identified it, at 
once, as the voice of Else. He could not turn 
his head; to hove done that would have been 
fatal; but he answered the call, os best he could. 
But he felt sure that his reply was lost, in the 
roaring of the waters, that now raged, wilder 
than ever, between them. 

After a pause to recover strength and breath, 
he essayed, once more, to advance. With infinite 
difficulty, he cut new resting-places for his feet, 
until, at last, he found he w'as almost within 
reach of the bush. Another moment and his 
success was complete. 

Uttering an exclamation of triumph, he grasped 
the bush, and, bending down the branches, hastily 
plucked blossom after blossom: then added, 
quickly, to the roses, a few of the blue and red 
Alpine blossoms, that grew near. After this, cau¬ 
tiously, he began the descent. 

A single misstep, he knew, would plunge him 
headlong into the abyss beneath. Glanciug 
downward, he shuddered to Bee the jutting rocks, 
sharp, cruel, relentless as Scylla, past which the 
torrent roared, and chafed, and boiled, insatiate 
as Charybdis. Carefully feeling, with his toes, 
for the orifices he had cut in the rock, for he 
could not see them, he succeeded, at last, in 


reaching the solid shelf of rocks below; and 
stood, once more, for a moment, erect on his 
feet, and, for the instant, safe. 

His firet glance was cast upward to the cliff, 
from which he had descended. As he looked, 
his flesh began to creep. Never, until now, had 
he realized his peril. A single false step,,a fail¬ 
ure to find even one of the crevices that he had 
cut, and he would have been at once precipita¬ 
ted into the boiling vortex below; where he would 
have been torn into pieces, as in some horrible 
mill, by the grinding, whirling, insatiable waters. 

Thinking of this, he looked below. What a 
whirlpool the torrent had become 1 The boulders, 
by which he had crossed the stream, and by 
which he had hoped to return, were now almost 
entirely under water. In fact, the very ledge on 
which he stood, was covered, even as he paused, 
with the rising tide. In another moment, the 
advancing surges had risen to his Ankles; a 
moment more, they were half-way to his knee. 

“Must I die, here, like a rat in a trap?” 
he cried. “ What, is there no hope ? Belter 
to perish in attempting to cross, than to be 
washed, ignominiously, off this rock.” 

He advanced to the edge of the shelf, and was 
about to make the almost hopeless effort, when, 
suddenly, he heard, above the roar of the wind 
and waters, a note of warning. It was. at first, 
a faint, far-off appeal; but it rose, stronger and 
nearer; and looking across the gorge, he saw, 
like an angel from heaven, the form of Else Yon 
Boeck. 

She stood there, outlined against the greyish 
azure of the sky, erect upon the summit of the 
crag, her blue robe fluttering in the wind, her 
arms reached out to hitn in eager gesticulation. 
At her side, was Lionel, her dog, his head turned 
towards her, as if he was watching her move¬ 
ments understandingly. W'yckliffe could see that 
she was calling to him, in words; but their 
import was lost to him, in the terrific roaring of 
the whirlpool below. 

[to be concluded.] 
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A few small books with places marked, 

A pressed flower ’mong the leaves, 

At sight of which, from life’s torn threads 
A fabric fancy weaves; 

A ring, a brooch, a crumpled glove, 

I keep, and hold, and prize, 

They bring a half-forgotten face 
I loved, before my eyes, 


And ’mong all those I prize the most. 

Is one poor battered toy, 

My tears fall fast, ’twas once hte own. 

My darling baby boy, 

A rattle small, an ivory ring, 

With tiny tinkling bells, 

Two small pink shoes, which, oh! so plain. 
Of baby’s soft foot tells. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

>‘>Ir. Vance, that person? That gentleman, 
who was coming here so often at one time, is 
waiting.” 

Mr. Vance looked up suddenly, like a man 
disagreeably aroused. 

“ That gentleman. What gentleman ?” 

44 He didn’t give his card. But his name is in 
my mind, sir, and it is Prime.” 

44 Tell him to come in,” he said, pushing back 
the paper, on which he had been writing. 

The man went out, and directly after, the 
man Prime approached, with a smile on his 
bland face, carrying his hat in one hand, while 
the other was held out cordially, as if he were 
welcoming Mr. Vance to his own house. 

44 My dear Vance—made up my mind to give 
you a pleasant surprise, ami not spoil it with 
ceremonies. Bless me, how well you are looking, 
after your fright of yesterday; that comes of 
being young. Upon my soul! It does.” 

Mr. Vance arose with a scarcely perceptible 
tbend of the head. Mr. Prime went on. 

44 Don’t let me disturb you. Sit down, and make 
yonrsclf quite comfortable. No need of ceremony 
with me. Now, my dear fellow, how are you?” 

While he was speaking. Prime drew a chair 
close to that in which Vance was seated, seem¬ 
ingly quite unconscious that his extended hand 
had been allowed to drop unnoticed, and leaning 
his elbow on the table, repeated with morq hos¬ 
pitable unction: 

44 How are you, and bow is my lady; beautiful 
as ever, I know, got a glimpse of her yesterday; 
but was in a hurry to drive on, and escape her 
thanks, dear grateful souL After leaping from 
the top of Burnham’s high drag, at the risk of 
my neckband battling tooth and nail, with the 
little maroon-colored fiends that were hurling your 
daughter on to her death, I was glad to escape 
both my lady’s thanks and yours. There, there, 
now, don’t speak, I understand your feelings. 
No need of words between you and me^ only this, 
how is the young lady? I declare to you, 
Vance, I never was so grateful in my life. It 
seemed like a heaven-born miracle, that I should 
have been there to save her.” 


There was some truth in what the man was 
saying, his face quivered with emotion, in which 
there was no pretence: tears stood in his eyes. 

Vance was touched, and reached out his hand. 

44 1 did not know—I was not fully informed— 
that the strange person, who was so badly hurt, 
had any help in saving my daughter. Forgive 
me, if I have seemed ungrateful,” he said. 

“That strange person. I cannot understand. 
Ah! now I remember. The woman who attempt- 
ted to cross- the road while I was battling with 
the horses, and got knocked down, somehow. 
Was she really hurt?” 

“ Very seriously. Her arm is broken.” 

Prime shook his head deploringly. 

“ Women always think they are helping when 
most in the way. Poor thing! that hallucina¬ 
tion must have been upon her. She was dazed 
with terror, and ran in front of the horses when 
our battle was at its height. That is all the 
account I can give of her.” 

44 Still, the very attempt to stop those mad 
animals was brave, and deserves our gratitude. 

: She is a slender woman, too, and it is marvellous 
that the brutes did not trample her to death.” 

Vance said this with a degree of earnestness, 
that convinced his visitor that-some Bhare of the 
glory he was claiming must be given up to the 
wounded stranger, and no one could veer to the 
wind, more promptly than Henry Prime, when 
occasion demanded it. 

44 Brave! of course the woman was brave to 
be there at all; and if anything could add to the 
happiness I feel in being once more the humble 
instrument of restoring that fair young creature 
to your arms, it would be the certainty that I 
also saved this unknown person from a terrible 
death, when I forced those rearing animals back 
from her prostrate form. Even now I shudder 
at the peril Bhe was in.” 

Prime, being a splendid actor, did shudder, as 
he spoke, and buttoned his coat higher, as if 
chilled by the awful peril from which he had 
rescued a fellow creature. 

Mr. Vance saw the act, and a faint smile 
crossed his lips. lie had not been altogether 
deceived by the efforts Prime was making to 
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gain the character of a hero; though his daugh¬ 
ter’s gratitude was unbounded, and she was cer¬ 
tain that Prime had been the first to come to her 
rescue. Indeed, the poor girl had been so terri¬ 
fied, that she was hardly conscious of the pres¬ 
ence of anyone else. She was now eloquent in 
praises of his heroic daring, and almost looked 
upon the stranger, who lay suffering in her 
behalf, as a pretender. 

“ I am sure,” he said, with a great effort at 
cordiality, “ we fully appreciate all that you have 
done. No one could be more sensible of your 
heroism than my daughter, and if I give some 
thanks to others, for her safety, that does not, in 
•the least, detract from those we owe to you.” 

“ Don’t,” said Prime, lifting both hands, with 
inimitable deprecation. “ Don’t speak of obli¬ 
gations. As if I could come here with a thought 
of the kind! Vance, Vance, it is your over¬ 
whelming generosity that suggests the idea, but I 
repudiate it promptly, utterly !” 

Vance had heard language like this before, 
and quite understood how the vehement protest 
would end. A faint gleam of amusement shone 
in his eyes. 

“ I would not offend you by mentioning any¬ 
thing disagreeable for the world,” he said, but 
a heroic act, that saves the life of an only child, 
should meet with some recognition.” 

Again Prime lifted his two plump, white hands, j 
rather in astonishment than reprobation, now. 

“Ah, Vance, you are a friendly fellow. I 
have always said that—always. No other man 
would ever have thought of coining his gratitude 
into gold. It is only a sensitive nature that can 
turn such ideas into words that never wound. 
Forgive me, if I received your first advance with 
a little coolness. I am a proud man, my friend, 
a very proud man, and that one trait in my 
character, inherited from a long line of ancestors, 
will rise uppermost and assert itself, when 
nothing but respect is intended.” 

Vance did not look up. An awkward pause 
followed Prime’s last words. Directly, that 
worthy resumed. 

“ Some men might have misunderstood, but— 

I—oh, Vance, it is only great minds that com¬ 
prehend each other. Why should we hesitate to 
speak out from the heart ? You are overwhelmed 
with gratitude, that I have again saved your 
beautiful child from death. This weight of debt 
oppresses you. My dear fellow, I feel as a proud 
man should ; but am ready to make the sacrifice. 
Write .the check. I see that your hands are 
trembling to make it out. I contest no longer!” 

Vance opened a drawer, and took out his 
check-book. 


“ How much shall it be?” 

Prime met the glance of those eyes, in which 
there was a laughing jeer. With a pompons 
wave of the hand: 

“ Write, Vance, write. I am the last man on 
earth to limit the dictates of a grateful heart.” 

Vance laughed. It really was almost a pleasure 
to him, just then, to be swindled in this regal 
fashion. 

“ Will this meet the occasion ?” he said, signing 
the check, and pushing it toward his visitor, who 
was studiously looking another way, as if quite 
unconcerned about the document in question. 

“ Ah, I beg pardon. Did you speak ?” he ex¬ 
claimed, carelessly drawing the check toward 
him, and glancing at the amount. “ Oh—hem— 
of course. I shall repay this sum, it must only 
be considered as a loan, pray understand 
that. The amount is not so large that I cannot 
meet it. There is my I. O. U.” Here Mr. 
Prime drew a sheet of paper toward him, wrote 
these three magical capitals on it, and signed his 
name. 

A fresh gleam of mingled amusement and dis¬ 
gust, came into that gentleman’s face, as he took 
the paper, and dropped it on the table. 

** I thank yon,” said Prime, “ for the delicacy 
that accepts, rather than enforces, the payment 
of an obligation. By making this purely a busi¬ 
ness transaction, both are saved from a great 
sacrifice of manly feeling. With me that is 
everything!” 

Here Prime arose, thrust the check into aa 
inner pocket of his vest, and was preparing to go, 
when the library door opened, and Miss Vance 
came in. She did not seem to observe that a 
visitor was present, but went up to the table, and, 
pushing a stool close to her father’s chair, swept 
down upon it, and resting her elbows on his , 
knee, lifted her flushed face to hi9. 

“ Oh, papa, do come and help me. Mamma is 
making me so miserable. She wants to bring 
that black-eyed woman, with the broken arm, up 
here to the Hall, and expects me to help nurse 
her. WaA anything ever half so ridiculous? 

It was Mr. Prime who saved me, papa. Wasn’t 
it, Mr. Prime* ? Not another soul came near me 
when I lay half-buried under the broken carriage. 
He took me in his arms, and cried over me. In¬ 
deed he did; but for him, I should have been 
killed. It’s cruel to thank other people for what 
he did, and I wonder mamma can do it.” 

The girl had started from her seat in great ex¬ 
citement a* she spoke, her cheeks flushed, her 
dark eyes closed, and through ibis flra, came a 
swift rush of tears. 

Prime seemed really touched by her enthnsl- 
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asm. He took out his handkerchief, and drep it 
across his eyes, as if really aniious to hide the 
drops that gathered there. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “why should 
your sweet life be troubled, because injustice 
will always be at work in the world? It has 
been my fate to brave dangers often, that others 
might grasp the reward, nor do I complain, 
though a total stranger is to be an honored guest 
in this mansion, in which I am received but 
coldly.” 

“ Oh, papa, you have not been so unjust—so 
cruel as thatl” exclaimed the girl, starting up. 

When Vance met the look, half-defiance, half- 
entreaty, that flashed on him from her black eyes, 
as she spoke, the oolor rose to his face, and hm 
firm lips closed in anything but a smile. 

“ I think Mr. Prime will hardly charge me 
with cruelty or injustice,” he said. 

Dora was about to speak again, but her fhther 
arose quietly, and led her from the room. 

“ Go to your mother, child, and do not venture 
to question anything she may please to arrange.” 

The girl gave a rebellious lift of her shoulders, 
and made an effort to driw her hand away; but 
with all his courtly gentleness, Vanee was a firm 
man, and this scene had seriously offended him. 
She saw this, and allowed herself to be led from 
the library, without further protest, except that 
she cast an assuring glance over her shoulder at 
Prime, as the door closed upon her. 

W r hen the master of the house turned toward 
his guest, he saw a look of fierce anger in his 
face; and was met by a look that astonished 
him ; for it botrayed more genuine passion than 
Prime had ever exhibited before. 

“You will grant the young lady’s request. 
She seems to have set her heart against having 
these strange people at the hall,” he said, almost 
with an air of authority. 

“The young lady is scarcely more than a 
child, as yet,” said Vance. “Certainly, she 
will not be allowed to oppose any wish of Lady 
Holden’s.” • 

“She is a brave girl; one in a thousand,” 
answered Prime, in a voice that absolutely shook 
with emotion. 

“ It is hardly necessary to tell her father that,” 
answered Vance, coldly. 

“ How can I help it, when her only offence is 
excess of gratitude to myself ? One does not 
meet with young creatures like that often.” 

There was something in Prime’s manner, as he 
said this, that made his high-flown praise offen¬ 
sive to the patrician, with whom circumstances 
bod thrown him into more fluniliar companion¬ 
ship, than could otherwise have been possible. 


, To the fhther who feels a sensitive respect for the 
delicacy of a female child, loud praise is always 
offensive. In this case, it was peculiarly dis¬ 
agreeable ; for it seemed to Vance, as if this man 
were inly claiming some right over his only 
child and heiress; because of the service he had 
rendered years before, in rescuing her from a 
terrible captivity. 

So far as money and patronage could reward 
such services, Pri|ne had been paid twenty times 
over. The woman, who had rescued Dora from 
: the sinking vessel, had been given an independent 
home ; but when either of these people •presumed 

> to claim superior affection from the child, the 

> proud father revolted at the idea. His fortune 
| was easily shared with them; but in all other 
\ things, he held aleof. To have loved either of 
j these persons, would have seemed to him a 
\ degradation to his child’s nature. This feeling 
s had grown upon him, during the years in which 
$ the true character of the man had developed 
\ itself; and he was, therefore, hurt and astonished 
\ by the familiar terms in which they appeared to 
5 stand, regarding each other. Under the close 
| guardianship in which Dora had been kept, how 
\ could this have happened ? The gratitude of a 
| child could hardly have extended as far as 

I that. 

These thoughts haunted the master of Aldems- 
gate, long after Prime had taken his leaye. 
Something in the scene, that had just transpired, 
disturbed him greatly. Disgust of the man who 
$ had served him so well—discontent with bis 
j child—a general feeling of dismay, that anything 
l had brought Prime into his neighborhood again, 
\ where an unfortunate accident had established 
\ new claims upon him. This new obligation was 
< so offensive to the proud man, that it over- 
: whelmed all gratitude. Yet how could his pre^ 
5 tensions be avoided ? Was it possible to close 
: his doors against a man, who had spent years in 
; bringing his only daughter home from captivity ? 
Vance reflected that an invitation to the nail 
had doubtless been expected of him, and felt that, 
while he had given money freely, common hos- 
\ pitality had been withheld. Still, he could not 
;! force himself to regret the ingratitude, not to say 
incivility, of his act. 

“He is the guest of Barnham, who may be 
prejudiced against him, and question the reason, 
if I take no steps toward recognizing the man,” 
he argued with himself. The whole world knows 
of the sacrifices he has. made for me; but will 
! never learn how amply they have been acknowl- 
: edged. He saved my child from a rude—perhaps 
savage life. I cannot, without self-condemnation. 

; repudiate him. What is this inward repugnance 
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that makes me almost hate the man, and render 
me, at times, absolutely unjust? Of all'men in 
the world, he is the last that I should have 
turned from my door. To-morrow, I will drive 
over to Back well, and force myself to be kinder.” 

Having made up his mind on this point, Vance 
left the library, and ordered his horse. He had 
been too much disturbed for any attempt to re¬ 
sume his old occupation, and rode away, dissat¬ 
isfied with himself and all his actions of the 
morning. 

Meantime, his unwelcome visitor was walking, 
at a quick pace, across the park. He knew the 
grounds well, and took a direct course toward the 
cottage where Bora’s nurse was living. His face 
was clouded, his movements restless. He would 
walk eagerly forward awhile, as if drawn on by 
some irksome idea, then pause, walk slowly, and 
even turn back, as if he had forgotten something, 
or was seized with a desire to rest himself in the 
cool of the shade. 

As he stood under the boughs of a grand old 
oak, from which his presence had frightened 
away a group of tame deer, a flash of bright 
color broke upon him through the cool green of 
the trees, and he saw a pink parasol lightly 
waved, as a signal for him to wait—a parasol, 
and beneath it, the bright face of Dora Vance. 

Instantly the gloom left the man’s face. He 
dropped his cane, and held out both hands. 
Dora ran forward eagerly, panting for breath. 

P I am so sorry,” she said, casting her parasol 
on the ground, and accepting his welcome with 
warm cordiality. “ I meant to do my best for 
you ; but papa got int-o one of his hateful fits, 
and just turned me out. Did you ever see any¬ 
thing so rude? It made me almost hate him.” 

“ Oh, that is like my girl,” said Prime, bright¬ 
ening all over. 

“ Papa would be savage if he heard you call 
me that, but I like it. Hark, that is his horse— 
he quick, and tell me what I must do to keep that 
horrid woman away from the Hall?” 

“ Hush, come to the cottage, this evening,” 
answered Prime, and they parted. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

, There was one room in the house, at Back- 
well, that the young American guest never 
entered. It was called the host’s private study, 
and might have been well entitled to the name, 
if that handsome man had befen a midnight 
student; for there was an air of isolation about 
it that would have tempted thought in a man 
given to research or reverie. The walls were 
antirely covered with soft Eastern draperies of 


rich deep colors, that shut out all traces of win¬ 
dows or doors, and gave to the whole apartment 
the air of a grand Oriental tent. Divans, easy 
chairs, and richly inlaid tables, not exactly 
adapted to the use of books, stood against the 
draped walls, or were scattered upon a Persian 
rug that partially covered the polished oak of 
the floor. Narghili and pipes, with long jase- 
mine stems, stood or lay upon brackets or tables 
near the divan, and sometimes the soent of rare 
Turkish tobacco lingered in the draperies, long 
s after the sweet morning air had filled the rest 
j of the house with its own delicious perfume, 
j To this room, Barnham had been in the habit 

I of retiring, not for solitude or study; for per¬ 
sons especially selected for the occasion usually 
went with him, when some of the rare and most 
t innocent-looking tables were unfolded, and it 
s was generally broad daylight when host and 
s guests came forth again. 

I To this room, Barnham and his friends had 
| retreated, directly after young Roxburg took 
5 leave of them, and joined Lady Alton in the 
? drawing-room, and there the daylight found them, 
on the morning after Prime returned from his 
visit to AldensgAte. 

High play had been going on, all niglit-; of 
; which Prime, at first, made himself scarcely 
more than a spectator; but the gambling spirit 
; came strong upon him, at last, and, when most 
of the others were ready to withdraw, the 
!; interest of the night settled upon Barnham and 
: this man, whose play had usually been cautious, 
i and for small sums, which he pud in little scraps 
| of paper, upon which three innooentrlookingletters 
| from the alphabet were written, such as he had 
: given, with a grand display of independence, to 
Vance, only the day before. 

If Prime had been cautious about the amount 
of his Btakcs, his skill had been tested more 
than Onoe, and some considerable winnings had 
come to him in gold, while his losses were 
: generally represented by paper. 

Thas it happened that the interest of the 
| game settled on these two persons, about the 
v usual hour of breaking up. Both were cool, 

; experienced players, so equally matched in skill, 

; that the others were content to watch the game, 

: and bet upon the result among themselves. 
Emboldened by & consciousness of the money he 
had brought from Aldensgnte, the man, hitherto 
so cautious in his ventures, came out more and 
more boldly, until he astonished Barnham by 
twice doubling what had been for him perilously 
high stakes. 

“No, no,” said Barnham, leaning back in his 
chair, when a new game was called, at still 
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higher stakes, and playing lightly with the cards \ urious den ; for the persons admitted there, were 
before dealing them. “This is a little fortune \ never of the surrounding gentry; but usually 
you are risking. As your host, Prime, 1 cannot \ came down from London, as this party had done ; 
permit it.” \ or, oftener yet, drifted up from some yachting 

This was an unintentional assault upon Prime’s | company, for which a harbor, some four miles 
weak point. To be recognized as a British land- j away, was a favorite.rendezvous in that season, 
holder, and a man of ample means, was the one $ So young Roxburg was not more ignorant of the 
glory he aspired to. j free life at Bnckwell, than the old neighbors who 

“ As host and guest, there need be no delicacy 5 had known the place under the decorous rule 
between us two. Double it again !” he said, ex- J of Barnham’s father, when he came down to that 
pending himself in his chair, till the snowy linen J solitary breakfast-room, that morning; but he 
on his bosom swelled out like the breast of a white / was well enough acquainted with the habits of 
pigeon. “ The game has been too near equal!” i the place, to know that this was no extraordinary 
Barnham, remembering his guest’s method of j thing, and sauntered down the hall towards an 
paying losses, smiled as he leaned over and j old-fashioned garden, which, at this hour of the 
whispered : j morning, gave out a glorious display of flowers, 

“ Then it must be gold for gold.” \ still heavy with night dew. 

Prime understood him; an evil gleam, that \ If the young man had expected to find some 
would have sprung from shame in another man, j companion of the breakfast-table, loitering in 
came into his eyes, and was gone. Then he j that world of blossoms, he was not mistaken, for 
drew himself up with a magnificent smile, and J there, coming up the stone steps that led down 
pointed toward the cards. j from the house, he met Lady Alton, with her 

“ I double again, sir !” ! arms full of roses, just open and tremulous with 

“Well, if you are prepared to sell out a princi- \ dew, which rained down upon her white dress, 
pality,” answered the host, laughing, as bo dealt j bathing it with fragrance. 

the cards ; “ but I warn you, the luck is with me, < Roxburg baited on the top steps, ami looked 
to-night.” down upon the woman. She had drawn hack 

“ It has been ; but, go on—go on !” j with a start, and, in reaching out to hold by the 

They did go on ; and when the wax candles j stone balustrade, dropped some of the roses to 
that burned all night in the chandelier overhead, her feet. She looked down upon them, and up 
were flickering out, one by one, Prime transferred ! to him, blushing like a girl, neck,*forehead and 
the check of Asher Vance to Bnrnham, observing j arms, as if the rose dew had bathed her all 
with the careless indifference of a Russian prince: over. 

“ I will meet the difference, and the little obli- The young man, taken by surprise, looked upon 
gations you hold, early in the week.” 1 her entranced, and holding his breath. The 

Barnham glanced at the check, in the waning j uses of that Oriental room, were not more mystc- 
wax lights, with a feeling of astonishment. ]t j rious to him, than the powers of a woman who can 
was not only a large and desirable sum in itself; \ impell the load of her own heart to blushes or 
but convinced him that Prime had spoken the j pallor, when dominated by a ruling passion, 
truth, when he boasted of great influence with $ there are such women, 
the master of Aldensgate, and might influence j She stood a moment, with one foot advanced, 
the destiny of its dashing young heiress. j huddling tlm roses up to her bosom, and smiling 

The breakfast hour at Backwell was irregular, J abyly upon him. 
as it is often found in English country houses, \ “They are so beautiful,” she paid. “The 
where the freedom of guests as to their own time \ garden is full of them. These are from the 
is most perfect. The next morning, after that j bushes my mother planted, you can see them 
night of high play, in the privacy of the Oriental j breaking over the wall.” She swept by him like 
room, Lady Alton and the young American were j a queen as she spoke, and led the way into the 
the only persons that came down before tlie trees > breakfast-room. The late hours of her brother 
had lost their dew. \ served her w r ell that morning, for the breakfast 

Indeed, the young man had found the breakfast- j promised to be a t6te-a-t£te. 
room empty, when he entered it, after a refresh- S They sat down together by a little table, which 
ing sleep, which had kept him unconscious as a j the lady drew iftto the recess of a window that 
child of the gamblers’revel, that had turned night J overlooked the garden. The roses she had 
into day for the others. No one of Barnham’s ; brought in scented the room. Lustrous wreaths 
neighbors, and few of his household, were in- < of ivy shrouded the window, through which a 
formed of the scenes that transpired in that lux- j soft, south wind came up from the garden ; hint- 
Yol. LXXVIII.—15. 
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ing of other flowers and ferns hidden under the j 
old walls. 

Apparently absorbed by the fragrant coffee, j 
with which she filled a cup of old Lavrc, this j 
woman was calmly reading the thoughts that were j 
crowding each other in her companion’s mind. 
The hope, the dread, the confusion, that denied 
expression to a passionate impulse. This be- : 
wildering chaos would resolve itself into a resolu¬ 
tion soon, and the lady knew how to wait and 
seem unconscious. 

" I thought, till now, that a love of country < 
was the strongest and deepest feeling in my 
heart,” said the young man ; “ but it seems to me, 
that the very presence of a beloved—” 

Lady Alton leaned slightly forward, the breath 
stood still on her parted lip-*, then came out in a j 
faint gasp, for the sound of a ponderous knocker, } 
at the great hall door, drowned the words that 5 
her very heart was standing pulseless to hoar. \ 
Roxburg started to his feet, and began to pace | 
the room, irritated and confused. Tito lady { 
turned pale, and her eyes took a baffled expros- j 
sion, but she reached out her hand quietly, and 
took some cards from the tray, which a seryant f 
brought in. j 

" Lady Holden and Mr. Vance,” she said, ! 
smiling on the young man as she passed into the j 
hall. “ This is an honor I did not expect.” ! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tiib woman, who called herself Esther Benson, | 

h;ul been removed from the “ Ilarc and Hounds,” j 

and was now a cherished guest at Ahlcnsgnfc > 

Hull, slowly recovering from her hurt ; but in no \ 

way relieved from the internal pain, that seemed \ 

to lock her features into an expression of trouble, j 

that returning strength only served to make \ 

more intense. Lifted on higher ground than the j 

village, the Hall commanded a grand view of the j 

> 

sea, to which het* restless eyes were turned, with ( 
feverish longing, whenever a vessel passed in j 
sight, or a storxn gathered. 

During the first days of her sojourn at the < 
Hall, she had spent half her time at the window 1 
of her room, looking out upon the distance, and j 
pondering something so deeply, over and over j 
in her mind, that she scarcely spoke to anyone. J 
Even to that fair young sister, who watched her j 
in grieved silence, hour by hour, till her young ; 
heart ached with a feeling of desolation, felt that j 
her very presence seemed to be a restraint to j 
Esther—sometimes an absolute torment. < 

“ Why do you feel it needful to be always with j 
me?” the elder woman would say, wearily, j 
"This is a beautiful place—a grand, beautiful j 


place. Make the best of it, while you are per¬ 
mitted to remain here. I have so little need of 
company. The servants bring me everything, as 
if I were a born lady.” 

" A born lady, and so you are, sister Esther,” 
answered the girl. " In America, everybody 
said that of you, always.” 

" Though I did keep a shop in Broadway, and 
sold worsted and ribbons for a poor livelihood,” 
answered Esther, with a proud smile. "Well, it 
is our destiny to go back to it. "We must go— 
we must !” 

" What is the matter, Esther, have you hurt 
your arm ?” 

" No!” 

" Then why is your face so white and 
cramped ?” 

" One gets a habit of fear, you know, dear. 
That is all, Don’t look so frightened ! You 
were saving how much you liked—no, loved 
Lady Holden.” 

" Yes, Esther; it almost takes away my breath, 
when I think of it ; and she loves me. I am sure 
of it. Why, when we are alone together, she always 
wants me close by her. Sometimes, she stoops 
down, when I am sitting near her sofa, as you 
love to have me, and kisses me, without seeming 
to know it. Then she is so fond of my hair, and 
curls it around her finger, softly, as if every thread 
were gold. Indeed, Esther, I think she loves me 
almost as well ns she does Miss Vance herself. 
That is not possible, you know, of course, and it 
is only gratitude, because I am your sister, and 
you loved Miss Vance; but it seems like love.” 

"Such as I feel for yon, Jane?” 

" Yes, like that, only I feel, all the time, that I 
have no honest right to it; and Miss Dora thinks 
that too, I am quite sure; for she don’t like it. 
Indeed, sister Esther, I think she almost hates 
me.” 

"What,the young lady?” 

"Yes.” 

Esther did not speak ; but her face flushed, 
angrily, and her lips were pressed close together. 

" She is civil enough when Lady Holden is 
present; but never speaks to me if she can help 
it, when wo chance to be nlone; and that makes 
me feel like nn intruder,sometimes. 

"An intruder, Jane. No—no. That shall 

never be.” 

Esther started up ns she said this, nnd again 
that strange spasm of distress swept her features. 

" You have a right here,” she added, passion¬ 
ately. " They have given it to you.” 

Jane shook her head. 

" Only as your own bravo act earned it for me. 
In my ownself, I am nothing but an intruder.” 
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Esther turned upon the girl almost fiercely. j “ Very happy. There seems to be joy in every 
“ An intruder!” she exclaimed. “You! Jane j breath I draw. Don’t look so troubled, Esther, 
—Jane, do not say these things to me !” j are not you here with me?” 

Esther dropped into her chair, leaned her head j “ I was with you, in that poor little house in 
upon the window-sill, and burst into a stormy ? New Y'ork,” said Esther, mournfully, as if filled 
passion of tears. ; with regret for the life she had left behind. 

“ Don’t, please,don’t, Esther. I did not mean j “And i was happy there, too; only it some- 
to complain, only Miss Dora is so different from times made niy heart ache to see you working 
her mother,” pleaded the girl. ; so like a slave to keep me at school, and make 

“ Dora? Oh, Jane, why do you torment me } mo nicer than the other girls Why, Esther, I do 
so ?” j not think Miss Dora is very much better educated 

The girl knelt down by her sister in sweet [ than I am, and you did it all, working days in 
penitence. “It is because you are ill, that j that, little store, and studying everything out for 
everything I say troubles you. Esther I came > me at night, always keeping ahead in the lessons, 
in to tell you pleasant news, and have only made > so as to help me before I went to school, and hir- 
you cry. See how unfortunate I am.” ; ing that dear old pious teacher for me. Oh, 

Esther bent down and kissed that sweet, loving \ how I did enjoy that. Dear me, what are you 
face. | crying for now ?” 

“ I have been cruel—very cruel, to bring you ; “ Perhaps, I am looking back to those days, as 

hero, my darling. Having once seen all that ; the happiest I have ever known, Jane.” 

charms you so in Aldcnsgnte, how can you ever \ “Then we must go back to them, and I will 

be happy away from it?” v learn to work for you. You did not think me 

“ That is what was in my mind, Esther. Lady ! > very vain when I had the ambition of becoming a 
Holden wants to repay all that you have done teacher, and that is being somebody in New York, 
for her, by heaping favors on me. felie said j though it will scorn a little dull after Aldensgate; 
something that almost frightened me, this morn- \ especially, as 1 am to make believe that I am a 
ing. I could not understand it.” j real young lady, when Lady Holden’s guests 

“ What did she say, dear?” \ come from the place they call Back well.” 

“ That I was never to leave her ; but stay here, “ Lady Holden’s guests? Is there to be com- 
and be like her own daughter.” j pany at the Hall?” 

“ She said that ?” f “Oh, yes, ever so many people. A splendid 

11 Yes, Esther; and Mr. Vance wants it, too.” I lady from London, who has been presented to 
Esther leaned back in her chair, and closed j Queen Victoria. Then, there is the youngmastcr 
her eyes, ns if weary with the subject. \ of Backvrcll, and some other gentlemen, in- 

“ A strange thing for them to think of, wasn’t j vited. They will be at Aldensgate some days, 
it ?” continued the girl, with some anxious hesi- J Lady Ilohlen says that Miss Vance isn’t out yet; 
tation. “ It was like asking one into fairy-land. \ but that she is to Help entertain the guests, and 
Such a wild idea, as if I could live anywhere { —but, perhaps, you won’t like it, Esther—she 
away from you.” j wants me to meet them, ju3t as if I were n young 

Esther turned away her head. f lady of the house.” 

“ And you never could be happy here/ j “A young lady of the house, Jane?” 

“No—no!” cried tho tortured woman, passion- j “Don’t—don’t look so disturbed, Esther. I 

ately. “ Never, never; but you. Let me think, came in to tell you about it; but not to insist. 

I would give my life to make you happy; but in J Lady Ilohlen has sent for some new dresses, that 
that Avny—no, no !” j she wants me to wear; but, of course, if you dia- 

“ Of course not,” answered Jane, bravely \ like the idea, I won’t think, of it.” 

fighting down a vague feeling of disappointment. j “ But you must think of it. V hat right have 

You have been both mother and sister to me.” j I to oppose Lady Holden’s wishes? I, who 
“ No, no !” 5 should feel honored, if she deigned to hold me as 

“But you have; and we can never—never j a slave.” 

live apart. I don’t know why it troubles you so J “ But, instead of that, she wants to claim you 

to stay here. The place is so grandly beautiful, J as a friend.” 
and everyone, almost, so kiud. Every breath ? Esther put tip both hands, 
ono draws is a happiness. I did not know that j “ Hush, Jane, hush. That can never be I” 

any place on earth could be so like heaven.” j “But, you permit me to wear dresses like a 

“ Then you are happy among these grand j born lady—oh, Esther, you cannot imagine how 
people?” | lovely they are?” 
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“ Yes, I permit you to wear anything that ; 
Lady Holden desires.” 

“IIow good you are? How good everybody 
is!” 

With a kiss, that seemed to burn Esther’s fore¬ 
head, the happy girl ran out of the room, uncon¬ 
scious of tiit? bitter pain her visit had given. 


from that soil embrace, 44 snow and flowers float- 
ing together ?” 

It did indeed seem as if those lovely creations 
had met and blended in the gauzy fabric of that 
dress, and the natural flowers that kindled up its 
folds. Two or three half-opening roses seemed 
dropping from the waves of her golden-brown 


Long after she had been left alone, Esther lay j hair, and their faint perfume beclouded her with 


back in her chair, clasping both hands behind 
her head, and apparently worn out with agitation, 


invisible sweetness. 

Fully, and with a pang of mingled triumph 


but now and then a tear would force its way j and pain, Esther recognized the perfect loveliness 


through her closed eyelids, and her lips would 
move, as if some burning thought in her brain 
must find utterance in speech. 

During this time, she heard a sound of carriage 
wheels, coming and going, and a faint sound of 
voices from the hall, denoting the arrival of guests; 
but none of these voices disturbed her. She lay 
there, hour after hour, like a broken helmed 
vessel drifting toward a destiny that no human 
power could prevent. Disabled in her person, 
baffled in her best resolves, what was there for 
her to do but endure and wait. 


of the nature she had loved and slaved for. She 
also felt in the very depths of her heart, that 
in some way she was drilling out of her own life. 

“The guests have arrived—all of them,” said 
Jane, with animation. 44 There is an American 
gentleman among them; and I am to sit next 
him. It frightens me a little; but I am glad of 
it; for there will be something that I shall know 
how to talk about, so that he shall not guess that 
this is my first dinner. Oh ! Esther, how I wish 
you could be there.” 

14 1 shall be happy in thinking of you,” said 


After a time, the woman was aroused from this. Esther, smiling; for the very presence of that 
cruel reverie, by the entrance of some person, happy girl, had made her put away all harassing 


who came in like a gust of morning air, fresh, 
happy and radiant. 

Esther opened her great, black eyes wildly, as 
the girl broke into her presence. 

•“ Jane !” she said, fixing a boAvildorcd gaze on 
the fair young creature, who stood blushing 
under the shy triumph of her own new loveliness, 
44 Jane !” 


thoughts for the time. 44 By-and-bye you shall 
tell me all about it.” 

44 Of course; there would be little pleasure if 
I could not do that,” answered Jane, leaning 
against the window-frame, and carelessly looking 
out. All at once she started, drew back, and 
said, hurriedly: 

44 Let me move your chair a little, Esther? 


It was all that she could sny; but a glow of J Some of my lady’s visitors are on the lawn, 
tender admiration came into her eyes. With her [ There is Lady Alton. The American is with her, 
sound hand she unconsciously clasped the other, j and that other person who walks so grandly. Miss 
forgetting the pain in that sudden thrill of j Vance is there too, and he is talking with her.” 
happiness. j Esther arose, languidly, and Jane wheeled her 

44 Tell me,” questioned the girl, blushing j chair a little closer to the window, 
scarlet,as she looked down upon herself, 44 tell \ “See, that is Lady Alton—the tall lady in 
me if I really am as pretty as the dear lady < crimson, with that black lace shawl thrown over 
says?” • | her head. You cannot see her face very clearly, 

because of the shadow that falls from the lace; 
but sbe is very handsome 1” 

Esther looked out vaguely, and with effort, as 
people who are ill accept the direction of others, 
because they have no spirit to resist; but all at 
once the blood flushed up to her pale cheeks, her 
eyes widened, and her lips flew apart. 

44 What is it ? What is it that you see ?” ques¬ 
tioned Jane, alarmed by the staggering movement, 
with which she fell against the window-frame. 

Esther did not answer, but threw out her 
sound arm, helplessly, seemed to grope her way 
| to the chair, and fell into it, shuddering, os if a 
flash of lightning had blinded her. 


44 Oh, my darl- 
irradiated face, 


“Pretty!” exclaimed Esther, 
ing, you are beautiful!” 

Again the girl kissed that 
blushing deeper than ever. 

“ 81ie helped dress mo with her own hands. 
Dora was angry about it; but I do not think 
my .lady cared much. Oh, Esther, I am so 
pleased that you like me.” 

Esther drew that fair face down to her bosom, 
and kissed it tenderly, yet with a sort of rev¬ 
erence, as if it were some sacred flower, too 
delicate for a ruder touch than the night dew 
gives in falling. 

“ Doesn’t it seem as if I were dressed in ; 
snow,” said the happy girl, lifting herself up i 


[to be continued.] 
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BY NANNIE SADLER. 


“What is it you hay© there?” said Mrs. 
Lyman, to her little niece, who sat absorbed, on 
a seat in the porch, reading. 

“ Please, aunt, it’s a magazine Mrs. Morton 
lent to me; do just look at it; how beautiful 
it is.” 

“ Not I,” said the aunt, with a grunt. “ Pretty 
doings, indeed ! Your uncle and I ain’t going to 
spend money on sick trash: and I’d thank Mrs. 
Morton not to be a spilin’ you, with it cither.” 

The Lytnans were comparatively rich. They 
were plain, plodding people, but they owned one 
of the finest farms in the region, and that region 
was an exceptionally picturesque one. Mr. Ly¬ 
man, however, never saw its beauty ; it was only 
its productiveness that impressed him: “ them 
hills was the finest pasture land iu the country,” 
was his way of praising it. Ilia wife was equally 
of “ the earth, earthy ;” she shut her eyes to all 
that refined, elevated, or ennobled life: “sicli 
things is a waste of money,” she said. 

Their house was scrupulously clean, and neat, 
from the annually white-washed ceilings, to the 
great flat stoue that formed the door-step; but 
there was not an engraving, or a book, or a peri¬ 
odical to be found within it: in everything that 
contributes to taste and beauty it was deficient: 
a refined mind, eager for intellectual food, would 
have found there only “ dry husks.” 

And this is what their niece, pretty little Flora 
Wilde, found. Flora was not absolutely beau¬ 
tiful, but her eyes were large and bright, and her 
masses of rich, gold-brown hair might have been 
envied, even by a princess This hair, which 
took, every day, more or less time to dress 
properly, was a grievous offence to her practical 
aunt* “I’m a mind to cut it all off,” she often 
said, “it’s of no use to anybody, and it’s a deal 
of trouble to take care of, aud will only make 
the child vain, and the Scriptures says * vanity of 
vanities,’ you know’.” 

Iler aunt had not long left the porch, when 
Harry Hastings passed by, returning from trout¬ 
fishing, and stopped to speak to Flora. Harry 
was the son of a great Beacon street magnate, 
in Boston, and came of a family that had been 
distinguished, in the history of the country, for 
nearly two centuries, lie was some five years 
older than Flora, and had been a private pupil, 
for more than a twelvemonth, with the Rev John 


j Mather, the clergyman of the neighborhood, 
j Somehow, little Flora had always had a peculiar 
| charm for him, and seeing her troubled look, he 

I stopped to ask the reason. 

She frankly told him her trouble. “ Oh !” she 
said, “ if aunt would only let me subscribe for 
this book. It takes me into a different and more 
i refined life. I wonder,” artlessly, “if there 
< really are any ladies as beautiful as those I see 
t in the fashion plates, or as elegantly dressed ? 
| Or is life, anywhere, like that described in some 
of the stories ?” 

“ Yes,” Harry said, turning over the leaves of 
the magazine, “ 1 have seen plenty of ladies like 
these, aud I hope, some day, to see you among 
them. Why not?” as she started. “You have 
every natural gift: all you need is cultivation: 

; life, that is the highest life, does not consist in 
1 adding acre to acre,’ aud eating only dry husks.” 

“ Oh I” she said, clasping her hands, as it all 
this was a dream, and as if it was a dream too 
impossible to be realized. “That’s what Mrs. 
Morton tells me. Aunt thinks books and maga- 
: zines are a waste of money; but Mrs. Morton 
says they are the ‘ Suushine of Life.’ She says 
that, after the dry, monotonous days of house¬ 
keeping, to have a mugaziue to read, rests and 
: cheers her so.” 

“ And Mrs. Morton is right,” Harry replied. 

: “ Look here, Flora, you seem to like the book ; 

I let me subscribe to it for you. Your aunt won’t 
mind. It’s what it costs, you know, that she ob¬ 
jects to; you'll find she’ll be as fond of looking 
at the pictures as anybody ; and she’s been civil 
\ to me, in her fashion; and I’m going away, you 

I know, in a few weeks, to enter Harvard.” 

Flora’s gratitude was too great for words. 
But who shall tell her grief at hearing of Harry’s 

! departure? She had never known anybody she 
liked so well; he was so gentle, so refined, and 
yet so manly. he was altogether different from 
others that she met; and secretly he had long 
been her hero. 

The magazine came monthly, to brighten her 
life, as Harry had promised But it did more. 

< it educated her For she culled from it many, 

< and hitherto unthought of inspirations, in liter- 
\ ature and art. It made her love books, pictures, 
i everything beautiful, everything that elevated 
j and refined the mind. Artistic tastes cannot 

( 221 ) 
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glow and expand in the soul without outward Flora went back to the city with her new friend, 
manifestations being the result. Gradually, ; Here she seemed to be transported to that realm 
Flora’s appearance altered. Her dresses were of fairy-land, in which she had so long dwelt in 
modeled after more shapely patterns, aud better imagination. She was placed under the instruc- 
adapted, in color, and other things, to her face tion of the best masters in her art, and made 
aud complexion. j such progress, that, in little m«re than eighteen 

Though Flora’s household duties consumed \ months, the whole city went wild over one of her 
nearly all her time, she managed to find leisure j pictures, on exhibition in the Academy of Art. 
for manufacturing pretty tHtles in embroidery, j The picture represented a gorgeous sunset, in a 
by sitting up at night: and the patterns for these j picturesque, hilly region. In the foreground was 
she found in her magazine. At first, the Lymans \ a child, and beside it, a young hunter: both 
were inclined to oppose her strivings after j brought out vividly against the golden sky and 
knowledge, as well as, what they termed her j wooded summits. The name of the artist was not 
“starched up” appearance. Mrs. Lyman declared < given, however: and this stimulated curiosity all 
that “ there was no use in wcariu’ a collar every ! the more. 

day,” and also that “ she never hearn tell of any- S Meantime, she had made her debut in society, 
ones turnin’ out very well in life, that was so < under the auspices of Miss Palmer, who was one 
stuck up.” But finding that these things never j of its acknowledged leaders. Flora had found, 
interfered with Flora’s regular duties, her aunt j that, ever since the magazine, the “ Sunshine of 
and uncle finally concluded to keep silent. j l ife,” as Mrs. Morton had called it, had been 

It often happens, that a soul, thirsting for known to her, she had lived, as it were, among 
knowledge, will gather together, in his or her these people that she now met. If she lacked 
mind, a more ample store, with the most limited f anything, her quick perceptions, and ready ob- 
opportunities, than another would do, with wider j serrations, soon came to her aid. Her intelligent, 
opportunities. It was so with Flora. She had ? ever-varying beauty, charmed everybody, and 
the advantage of the little village school, and j she was soon the centre of an admiring circle, 
with this, in connection with the rare books she | Not long after her picture had appeared, a 
possessed, she acquired, in three years a funda- j grand ball was given, to which she was invited, 
mental, solid education, which many a boarding- < In her elegant white cashmere;* and with her 
school Miss might have envied. < rich, glossy hair, arranged in the most faultless 

But she had a deeper gift than mere taste and and becoming manner, she was so lovely, that, as 
refinement. Flora was an artist. The engrav- j she entered the drawing-room, everybody ex- 
ings in her magazine were to her what a school J claimed: “Who is she?” 

of art is to others more favored. She copied, j “What great luminous eyes?” declared a 
and copied them, till she had really acquired facility ! handsome gentleman, who had just come in, his 
and power. Next, she began to draw from \ look following her, as she walked up the room, 
nature. .Once, and only once, she ventured to | graceful as a Diana. “Why, Hastings, you’re 
confide her aspirations to her aunt. Her hope j not falling in love already,” answered the one 
was that Mrs. Lyman might sympathize with her, j addressed. “ She’s very beautiful, though, isn’t 
and place her under instruction. But her aunt \ she? And of the highest kind of beauty, the 
only tossed her head indignantly, and declared j intellectual 1” 
that “ it was a purty occupation for a young gal, < “ What is her name?” 

to be drawin’ pictures of trees and houses, with j “She is a Miss Wilde ,protigt of the wealthy 
the smoke curlin’ out of’em.” \ Miss Palmer, and reputed to be her lieir.” 

But Flora did not despair. When God plants i Hastings said no more, but thought to himself: 
a fire in a human breast, it cannot be smothered. I u Surely I have seen that face before. But 
At last, her opportunity came. One summer, 1 where?” 

Miss Mehitable Palmer, a wealthy and middle- } Later in the evening, when he had been intro- 
aged maiden lady, came to Lyman Grove for ; duced to Miss Wilde, the conversation turned 
quiet and health, and hearing of Flora, became < upon pictures, and he asked Flora if she had seen 
interested in her, and resolved to educate the girl • the one at the Academy. Flora admitted that 
as.an artist. Flora, at first, could scarcely believe J she had. 

m the generous offer of this kind benefactress. ! “ Do you know,” hp said, “that that picture is 

When she had fully comprehended it, she burst < something of a mystery to me? A few years ago, 
into tears, and for some time, was unable to j I was an actor in a ecenc, precisely like the one 
speak her thanks. j represented. And yet, it can’t be more than a 

When the summer days had gone, therefore, < coincidence.” 
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She looked up quickly. “ It is strange, cer- j 
tainly,” she answered; “but such coincidences j 
will happen, sometimes.” 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ But the very trees and 
hills are the same. Perhaps the artist had visited 
the same place.” 

“That is very possible,” she answered, laugh¬ 
ing. Then a gentleman came up, and claimed 
her for the next dance, and they parted. 

Just before the party broke up, however, 
Hastings found Flora disengaged, and asked her 
to take his arm. They strolled into the conserv¬ 
atory. 

“Pardon me, Miss Wilde,” he said, “but I 
have a vague impression, which I cannot shake 
off, that somewhere, and at some time, I have 
seen your face before?” 

“ Perhaps in a prior existence,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. “ You know there are many people, who 
hold to that romantic theory.” 

Something, in the almost emotional lightness 
of the tone, struck him. 

“Tell me, truly,” he said, “do you remember 
seeing me before ?” 

“Do you remember,” she said, “making a 
present of some books, and a magazine, to an 
awkward, uncultured little girl? It was ever so 
many years ago,” she added. “ And you told 
her that, you hoped, some day, to meet her on a 
level with the Indies in the fashion plate?” She 
looked, roguishly, at him, as she spoke. 


“What?” he cried, the whole thing bursting 
on him at once. “And you, really, are little 
Flora? And painted the picture? Great heav¬ 
ens! what a donkey I’ve been, not to see it 
before.” 

Three months after, they were married. The 
wedding was at Grace Church: a bishop officiated: 
there were six bridesmaids ; and it took a column 
and a-half, the next day, in the newspapers, to 
describe the affair, which was declared to be 
“ the event of the season.” 

It was after the conventional honey-moon, (but 
the real honey-moon with them will Inst all their 
lives) that Flora, sitting on her husband’s knee, 
one evening, snid: 

*• Do you know, Ilarry, that I owe all my 
happiness, all the inspiration of my life, to you?” 

“How so?” said Ilarry. 

“ Well, you sent me, for three whole years, a 
| magazine—don’t you remember?” 

J “ Of course I do. But what has that to do 
\ with it?” 

\ “Only this. That the magazine taught me, 
there were other things to live for, besides mere 
money. It was * Peterson ’ that first opened my 
eyes to the great world of beauty, and culture, 
and refinement. I would have been, to this day, 
but the awkward, uninformed girl, you first 
knew, if it hadn’t been for ‘ Petersou.’ It has 
j been to me, really, as Mrs. Morton said, the 
i ‘ Sunshine of Life.’ ” 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

BY MINNIE IRVING 


The poet sees, as through a vail, 

A vision of the moonbeams pale, 

That on thy cloisters faint and fail, 
Westminster I 

The stars hare lit their tapers bright, 

And shining downward through tho night, 
Behold the grandeur with delight, 
Westminster I 

Thy massive walls are dark and old, 

Thy lofty arches carven hold, 

Thy sculptured inmates still and cold, 
Westminster I 

Across thine aisles, the shadows play, 

And o’er the tablets find a way, 

And in the antique chapels stray, 
Westminster! 

Tho shadows of the gamoivrd yours, 

■With all their hopes and joys and fears, 
Upon thy noble front appears, 
Westminster! 


A mighty treasure-house thou art. 
Wherein tho nation sets apart 
The gems sho wears upon her heart, 
Westminster 1 

Within thine ancient walls, the great, 
Alike forgetting love and hate, 

Must lie at last in robes of state, 
Westminster! 

And those who sleep amid the dust. 

In sweet simplicity and trust, 

May find their names among the just, 
Westminster 1 

Bnt now I see, as through a vail, 

Tho glory of tho moonbeams pale, 

That on thy cloisters faint and fail, 
Westminster! 

Though time may rend the mist away, 
That hangs before mo, and I may 
Behold thy splendors by the day, 
Westminster! 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


B T EMILY 

No. 1—Is ft costume for either street or house. » 
The material is plain Surah silk, (which is a soft 



twilled texture), find polka dotted foulard for the j 
over-dress, and trimmings. It is made with j 

fchort, round Bkirt, not more than two and a- j 
( 224 ) 


H . MAY. 


quarter yards wide, which has a foundation of 
Silesia; this is faced on the outside the depth of 
a hem, with the plain Bilk ; then the trimming is 



No. 2. 


arranged, which consists of first, a knife-plaiting 
of the plain silk, four inches deep, then ft gathered 
ruffle of foulard, edged with an inch wide lace, 
above this, another ruffle of foulard, similarly 
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trimmed; then another knife-plaiting of the plain 
silk, which has a-half inch wider lace, arranged 
to edge the knife-plaited flounce, as may be seen. 
From the waist, down to this last knife-plaiting, 
the front and sides of the skirt are frilled length¬ 
wise. The back quite plain. The over-dress is 
a polonaise, cut with the skirt front, plain and 
long enough to allow for the shirring up the 



No. 3. 


front seam, which makes the dress open over the 
apron of the skirt, ns seen in tho illustration. 
The back is full, and a good deal draped in 
pouffs. The edge of the whole is trimmed with 
lace, one and a-half inches wide, to match the 
skirt. The cuffs for the sleeves, and the plaited 
trimming on the waist, are made of the plain 


silk, edged with lace, and plaited to a long point 
to the front, when it is finished with a bow and 
ends of ribbon. This is a very pretty design to 
make up the dotted all wool French buntings, 
combining plain bunting or silk for the under¬ 
skirt and trimmings, six to eight yards of plain 



No. 4. 


goods, and the same of the figured material will 
be required, nine yards of inch wide, and nine 
yards of inch and a-half wide lace for trimming. 

No. 2—Is a toilette of pin-striped black cash¬ 
mere, trimmed with silk or satin. The plain round 
skirt has simply one box-plaited flounce, four 
inches deep, on the bottom of the skirt. The 
over-skirt is draped high on the left side, pointing 
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to the right, handkerchief shaped. This is edged > No. 4—Is another walking suit of coachman’s 
with a double band of either silk or satin, wider > drab cloth. It has also a kilted skirt. The over- 
at the bottom, and sloping to an inch at the top, j dress is simply piped on the edge with satin to 
where it finishes with a bow and ends. The ! match; open in front, and one side arranged 
long coat-shaped basque, has double revers of the j with three plaits. It is drawn up quite high on 



Mgfe 


trimming, finishing the trout ot the skirt, me } 
same style of trimming is arranged upon the j 
bodice, fastening in front like a fichu. Cuffs to I 
match. Sixteen to eighteen yards of single j 
width material, or nine to ten of double fold, j 
Two yards of silk or satin for trimming. s 

No. 3— is a costume of bfeige colored camel’s j 
hair. There is a kilted skirt, edged with a tiny j 
knife-plaiting of satin, put on to show only three- j 


the sides, and the back slightly draped in pouffs. 
The long coat basque has only pockets and but¬ 
tons as trimming. It is piped with the satin, 
same as the over-skirt, eight to ten yards of clotli 
will be required. 


basque-bodice is paniered on the hips. The 
back is laid in box-plaits, to match the skirt, that 
is, from the waist, 


No. 6—For a boy of four to five years, we have 
here a suit with kuee pants and jacket, over a 


A narrower knife-plaiting 


trimming the bodice, simulating a vest in front. j loose plaited kilt of the same material. Plain or 
Standing collar, and small double cuffs complete \ pin-checked cloths ore mostly used for these 
this costume. \ suits. 
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No. 6—Is a costume for a girl of six to eight j 
years. It is made of figured and plain damassfe. j 
It has a kilted skirt made of the plain material, I 
edged with the figured goods. The coat is short j 
in front, to show the kilted skirt, and the back j 
lias long coat-tails. A scarf of soft twilled silk is J 



No. 8. 


arranged across the front, finished by loops and \ 
ends of ribbon, on the right side. A sailor collar, j 
and deep cuffs to correspond, complete this j 
costume. Large bone buttons are mostly used. > 
No. 7—Is another costume for a little girl of > 
six to eight years. The material is beige colored j 
flannel or cloth. The skirt is kilted, and the J 
paletot is trimmed with a wide galoon of brocade, j 
The same finishes the revers at the back; the j 


collars and cuffs. Bands of figured silk or satin 
may be substituted for the galoon in trimming. 

No. 8—Paletot fbr a boy of four to six years. 
It is made of cloth, and simply bound with silk 
braid and stitch by machine. 


LADI& 6 ’ PATTERNS. 

Princess Dress: Plain,. 50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,. 5 (j 

(Annlmiation Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimm<*d Skirts,.50 

Watteau Wrapper.50 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,.:ir» 

Basques,. 

Coats,.;i 5 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,.50 

Overskirts,. 55 

Talmas and Dolmans, . 3 * 

Waterproofs and Circulars, . 35 

Ulsters,. 35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, ... .25 Basques mid Coats, . . .26 
Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers.25 

Polonaise: Plain,. . . .251 Waterproofs, Circulars 

M Fancy, . . .35[ and Ulsters,.25 


Jackets, 
Pants, . 
Vests, . 
Ulsters, 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

. 25 Wrappera.. . . 

. 20 Gents’ Shirts, . 

. 20 1 ** Wrappers, 

..3oj 


25 

.50 

.30 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
< l°i ,, K» .Vour patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Prir'e Lift, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each puce oidered 
is enclosed in United State* Stamps or money. In all awes we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stump. Send full 
address, City or Town, County and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thunks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


GARDEN BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This bag may be made either of Holland crash 
or gray linen. Whichever material is chosen, it 
should be mounted on cardboard, and lined with 
linen. Before stretching on the cardboard, the 
material should be divided iuto four parts, and 
the lines stitched by machine, and each division 
embroidered or braided in some simple design, 
and in a contrasting color. The inside is divided 
in a similar manner, and the bag is intended for 
holding seeds, gloves, and small garden imple¬ 
ments, such as scissors, strings! etc. 
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JACKET, WITH HOOD. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 

BT EMILY U. HAT. 


We give, here, one of the new style Jackets, 
With a Hood, now so popular, the prettiest of 
all the patterns of these jackets that have ap¬ 
peared. 

Folded in with the number, is a Supplement, 
containing the patterns, full-size, and by which ; 
any lady can cut out the jacket, without having ; 
to call in a mantua-maker. There are four pieces, 
viz : 

I. One Front. 

II. Half of Back. 

III. Upper and Under Parts of Sleeve. 

IV. Half of Hood. \ 

The letters and notches show how it is put 

together. The jacket is fastened straight down 
the front, with large bone buttons. 

This jacket may be made of India cashmere or | 
cloth, cither beige color or black. 

The hood should be lined with either striped \ 
or dotted silk, or with some bright colored satin, j 
as there is quite a furore at present for these gaily ! 
lined hoods. The toque, or hat, worn with j 
these jackets is generally made of the same i 
material as the lining of the hood. j 

We also give, on the Supplement, some designs j 
in crochet for Tidies, etc., etc. \ 



TAPESTHY DESIGN: IN C It 0 S S-S T I T C II. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


( 228 ) 



Work in cross-stitch, in contrasting colors. 
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LAMP SHADE 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Tliis lamp-shade is made of black perforated 
card-board, or canvas. The upper and lower 
borders are worked over with gold-colored 
filloselle, in little stars and squares. The design 
in the centre is formed of silver canvas, cut eight 
holes in width, five rows of eight holes; between 


the eighth and ninth rows, a stitch or square is 
cut away on each side. These pieces are cut in 
this manner, the right length, then gummed 
over the black board in the centre, and are sewn 
down with a double cross-stitch. It is one of the 
very newest designs. 


TWO DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERING HANDKERCHIEFS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



These designs are to be worked in colored cot- J Acs of lace, or fine linen lawn edged with lace, is 
tons. The first one is done in cross-stitch, the i sewn under the scalloped edge. Red, or navy- 

second one in satin or over-stitch. Ploitod ruf- 1 blue cottons, wash better than other colors. 

( 220 ) 
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REINS FOR A CHILD: KNITTED. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAYEE. 



There is no amusement that little children are 
so fond of, as that of “ playing horse,” as they 
call it, and for this purpose they are always ask¬ 
ing mothers, sisters, etc., etc., to buy or make 
reins for them. 

We give, above, a design for some reins in plain 
knitting. They are knitted with coarse yarn or 
Germantown wool. Needles No. 12 are required. 


> Cast on fourteen stitches, and in plain knitting, 
I knit a length of three yards for the reins, four 
’ pieces of half-a-yard each, for the arms and cross 
pieces. Work the name of the child, or of » 
favorito horse, on the front, in cross-stitches, 
with white wool, and add little bells, front and 
back, to complete it. 


TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Tn the front of the number, we give, printed in j her. there is, in addition to the nsunl 
the appropriate colors, a pattern for a Tidy, to j more designs for Tidies. They are to 
be worked on Java canvas. Or, if preferred, j in crochet, and may be used in com mat 
the design, which is an unusually effective one, j Altogether, we give, in t s num er a ’ 

may be done in crochet. many pattern, for Tidies, as would cost, at 

On the Supplement, folded in with this num- i retail store, the price of the num r. 

(230) 
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NEEDLE-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The insido of this case is made of perforated 
card-board, either while or cream color. On it, 
embroider in cross-stitch with silks, cither the 
initials, or else small designs in the corners^ or 
both, as the taste may decide. This U lined 
with crimson satin, and to this is attached small 
pieces of flannel—pinked on the edges—to hold 
the needles. A loop of ribbon is added at the 
centre, to pull it out of its case. The outside 
case is of red cloth, on which is worked also in 
cross-stitch, the chimney-sweep design, done in 
black silk or wools. First work the design, as 
given here, and then shape and form the size 
most convenient; this must be lined with some¬ 
thing stiff, and then covered with satine, so that 
the inside case will slip in and out easily. Finish 
with cord and loops at the corners. 



OPEN. closed. 



DESIGN FOE LACE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Use point lace braid and fine linen thread. 
Arrange the braid upon colored paper or 
muslin, aflcr the design given, and then join 
it with point lace stitches. This is a very 
simple design, and very easily carried Out, 
by anyone having any experience in making 
these laces. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT. 


J Tiie Be a itt or Italian Women has long boon conceded. 

Yet a late writer, who seems to have lived in Florcnoe for 
some time, denies that this beauty is to bo found, except oc¬ 
casionally, ami then only among the peasantry. She says, 


“ At Sorrento OaAMa-PicKiNO.—Every one is familiar j 
r.ith the phrase, “See Naples and die.” Nor is the praise, j 
implied in tho saving, unmerited. Certainly, there is 
nothing M beautiful, of its kind, iu all tin) world, as tho Baj \ “ ■V"""* tl,c u Pl» r »"> all that aro posstwsd, io 

of Naples. ‘ the wa ^ of beauty.” We think this a mistake. We have 

From every point, the view is lovely. But it is at its best S frequently »<**» veiy beautiful women, - belonging to the 

(l f J Italian nrbt'cnicy. We name, particularly, the Prince* 


from the sea-road, that is terraced nround the hill 
Posilippo, to the south of the city. Naples lies on your left, 
to the north, rising terrace on terrace from the water, glit¬ 
tering white against the deep blue sky. Following the 
almost circular sweep of the bay, the cyo rests on Vesuvius, 
tc the north-cast, with Pompeii, a little to -the right of it, 
and at its foot Nearly due east is Castellamaro. From 
there, the bay begins to come out towards you again, and 
you see Sorrento, perched like an eagle’s nest, on the perpen¬ 
dicular sea-cliffs, to tho south-east; the end of the prornon- 
*ry; and then tho island of Capri lying, purple and vague, 
off the born of the crescent Looking south, along the 
western shore where you stand, you follow the indentations 
oi the bay, till you see Baioe, and then out at sea, but w ithin 


Fallavicini; and any one who has been in Italy, can mention 
i others. Yet tho most beautiful woman, to-day, among tho 
( Italian upper classes), is of American birth, the niece of a 
j Philadelphia Judge, distinguished in the past generation as 
\ an orator and poet likewise. Curious to say, the handsomest 
| Italian man we ever saw, is married to an American lady, 
j and he is a descendant of an ancient house, known tho 
| world over, for a terrible tragedy, at the dose of the riv 
s teenth century. When we first saw him, he was the ideal 

I of a young Apollo. We saw him a few yean after, and 
alas 1 he had grown fat. 

Graceful Walkino, according to the London Truth, bat 


an hour’s distance, the fair islands of Procida and Ischia, \ almost disappeared in England. Tho editor, speaking of om 

; n 1_ ■, i\f Mu. flmvAn ’« tiro win rr-Ttsw-imfl mvfl that thnrn wore nlentT 


swimming in the magic haze. 

The late T. Buchanan Read has made this scene familiar, 
by one of his best known poems, “ Drifting,” tho very rytlim 
of which, to say nothing of its word pictures, is full of the 
dreamy sensuousness of tho “ sunny south.” Of all that fair 
scene, however, Sorrento is ranked foremost, by general 
acclaim. It was here that Tasso once lived : they still show 
y ni the house. It is hero that invalids, prostrated by tho 
debilitating climate of Naples, come to recover health and 


of the Queen’s Drawing-Rooms, says that there were plenty 
of beautiful women there present, but very few who walked 
well. We fear that the criticism might bo made, with 
equal truth, of the generality of American women. How 
few, especially of our younger ones, walk with grace I Our 
grandmothers were tanght to hold themselves erect, to rit 
straight, and to walk well, with just as much care as they 
wore taught other accomplishments. Now, if a girl can play 
debilitating climate of Naples, come to recover health and \ Chopin, or Beethoven, or can talk of high art, it is thought 
tone, in the exhilarating air. For in Sorrento, yon feel as j enough, even If she stoops in the shoulders, and draggles 
if you could live forever. But Sorrento is famous, most of all, rather than walks. For our part, we think tho old fashion 
for its orange-groves, which areas plentiful as apple-orchards j 
used to be in New England, or as peach-orchards are now in j 
Delaware. Our steel engraving represents a young Italian i 
girl, in the Greek cap, that so many wear there, picking j 
oranges, with the roses growing sido by side with the fruit, » 
and the enchanted sea stretching away in tho distance, j 
The artist has very fully caught tho feeling of tho scene. > 

As one sees it, one recalls, uuconsciously, the opening lines t 

of Read’s noem : s 

“ My soul to-day < 

Is faraway, ] 

Sailing on the Vesuvian hay.” 


was tho best. To hold one’s self erect; to walk, not to stride; 
In a word to be graceful, is better than even to paint like 
Bruno Jones, or to write medieval sonnets like Rossetti. 


A Question or Etiquette has recently convulsed Paris, 
and the discussion has even extended to England. Tha 
King of Greece, it seems, went to the races' at the invitation 
of President Grevy, and occupied the state-box, with the 
President’s wife and daughter, and other Indies, all of whom 
st**>d, out of respect to him, during the entire performance. 
A leading Londun journal maintains that this was wrong; 
in fuct, insinuates that it was no better than “ llunkoyiMn." 

Some Popular Errors are, to believe that tho more \ The ladies, in tho President’s box, were, it snya, “ officially 
hours children are at their studies, the faster they learn, j republicans,” and not expected to stand in the presence of 
Or, tho more a person eats, the stronger and fatter he will j royalty, no more than in tho presence of any other man. If 
become. Or, that if exercise is good for one, it should bo ) it hod l>eon at Washington, the paper aptly asks, a would 
taken at all hours and seasons, tho more violent, the letter j American ladies have stood?” We are glad to see that one 


London journal, at least, lias the courage to speak the truth 
on this subject. 

Even Riding Habits are beginning to yield to the grow- 


tho result. Or, to imagino that tho smallest room in the 
house, is large enough to sleep in. Or, to eat without apj)e- 
tJte. And especially to eat a hearty supper tho last thing at 
night. The old English saying ,js, after all, not to bo de¬ 
spised. “After dinner, rest awhilo; after supper, walk a ing taste for color in dross. Heretofore, they have been 
mile.” made of dark blue, or dark gTeon cloth, and perfectly plain. 

- Last winter, in England, a few were seen on the hunting* 

It Is Not Too Earlt to begin to talk to friends and j fh-ld, with cutaway bodices, showing a scarlet vest beneath, 
neighbors about joining in a club for “Peterson” for 1881. j This summer, serge green was very fashionable, and now 
If people take only one magazine “ Peterson ” Is the one; if j some serge greens arc worn os light in tint as a poplar leaf, 
they take more than one, “ Peterson ” should bo taken first; j One lady appeared in Hyde Park, with a chestnut-colored 
for no other combines bo much for so little money. \ habit, that matched exactly with her horse and her hair 

( 2 . 62 ) 
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It Is Nevbe Too Lots to subscribe for this magazine, and 
buck numbers can be supplied, if desired, either from the 
July number inclusive, or from the Ant of the year. No 
other two dotfsr wa p asw s oem bo c o mp are d with tide. On this 
point, do not take our assertion, but examine for yourselves. 
Notwithstanding the enormous advance in paper, we keep 
** Peterson " at old prices. " A small profit oa a large edition, 
rather than a large profit on a small one," is our motto; and 
is one of the secrets, we are fain to believe, of our unexam* 
pledsuoosss. Subscribers, beginning with July, get the whole 
of the three novelets, u The Lost Ta lism a n of Mo n t ezuma ," 
* The Raid of Mtihien," and “ The Three Acts," besides the 
powerful story, by Mrs. Ann & Stephens, " Lostand any 
number of shorter tales, sketches, eta, eta Specimen* cm i, 
gratis, ie those uhshmg to pel op chibs. 

Ip You Would 8avx money, subscribe for “Peterson." 
So writes a correspondent, who has been taking the maga¬ 
zine, as our books show, for more than twenty years. “ I 
have saved five times the cost, through the foil size patterns 
alone,” she writes. M I, and my children, are always dressed 
in better style than my neighbors, because I have such a 
variety of costumes to select from, all the latest and best 
Faria ones, and not those of second-rate New York, or 
Philadelphia dress-makers, which are what appear in the 
ordinary fashion hooka As for the steel-plates, colored 
patterns, stories, etc., etc., they make ' Peterson' Indispen¬ 
sable to every family of taste." We receive soores of similar 
letters every month. 

Gloves uskd to bk CONSIDERED indispensable for gen¬ 
tlemen. But of late years, a great change has taken place 
in this respect The reform, for we really consider it a 
reform, began in England, and has extended to the United 
8tates. Gloves are now hardly ever worn, except at dancing 
parties, where, if not worn, t|»o dresses of the ladies might 
be soiled, in round dances. On the continent of Europe, 
gloves are still regarded as* necessary; a gentleman, who 
appeared without them, would be considered ignorant of the 
usages of good society. 

▲ Neat Carriage Buo may be made of brown holland, 
bound with colored ribbon or braid, and a wreath of flowers 
and leaves in the centre, surrounding z monogram. Forget- | 
me-nots and leaves are particularly effective for a design, : 
with a binding of dark green or light blue. An appllqu6 
design of some pretty chintz, worked on with colored silk, 
always looks well, and the new shaded roses on sateen 
grounds are beautiful for foe purpose. 

“The Sunshine or Life."— There Is a moral, in the 
little story, under this name, published iu the present num¬ 
ber, which is too often overlooked. M Dry husks " are poor 
eating, and life, without books, periodicals, eta, Is, to a re¬ 
fined person, a life of "dry busks." If a little more iffm 
■pent on cultivating the mind, and improving tho tyste, and 
a little less on grosser demands, everybody would l>e happier, 
as well as better. 

Cooes Hare The Mistake of boiling things too much. 
Meats especially, after reaching the boiling point, should 
Simmer; and foe toughest meats can be made tender in this 
way. If yon would retain the color of any vegetable, 
plunge it into cold water after boiling. If anything Is ; 
made, accidentally, too salt, a table-spoonful of vinegar, and ! 
one uf sugar will correct It. 

It la Uiuversallt Comckbkd that M Paterson " fe, of all 
the lady’s books, that ars published la the United States, ; 
aay I in the world* thm cheapest axd bssx. 
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Single Numb ebb of this magazine will be mailed to any 
address, postage free, on the receipt of tweuty cents. We 
make this announcement, in consequence of the many com¬ 
plaints we receive, saying that back numbers, and sometimes 
even current ones, cannot be had of foe local agents. The 
fact Is, the demand Is greater than foe local supply. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

No Rotation*. Prom tko French of Hector Muloi. Translated 
by thoamihor o/“ Christy Onrose*' 1 voL, 12 mo. Philadelphia: 
I. B. Lippmeott A Cb.-—It has been a surprise to ns that this 
novel has not been republished before. It won tho famous 
u Month jo n Prise," iu Paris, offered for the best fiction, that 
; should be unexceptionable in tone, and yet of first-rate 
| merit For more than a year, it hoe had an unbounded 
; popularity in France; and it has foUy deserved this success; 

; for merely from an artistic point of view, it is beyond praise. 
Many of ths scenes are ae racy ea anything in “ Gil Blue.** 
But it is not only humorous, it is pathetic also. Yet to no 
part of it can exception be taken. The chapters, entitled 
M The Inundation," " A Living Tomb," and “ Saved " are as 
poworfol as anything in fiction. The characters, moreover, 
are well discriminated, and truthfully drawn. So firm is 
the author's touch, so wide his sympathies, that we even 
oome to love tho showman's monkey, and Capl, the inimita¬ 
ble trick-dog, as if they were "flesh of our flesh,” and 
human like ourselves. In a different way, what sen be 
more Inimitable than the flying of foe pan-cakes, when the 
hero brings home foe prinoe's cow? We recall nothing so 
good, in its way, except the banquet in “Vivian Grey," and 
a description of a dinner in Paris, by Thackeray. 

The Duke's Children. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 4 to. 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —This is the best novel, take 
it altogether, that Trollope has written for several years. 
We meet several of our old friends again—Falliser, now 
Duke of Omnium, Phinene Finn, and the rest. In Miss 
Boncassen, we have the nearest approach to a correct portrait 
of a cultivated American girl, that any English novelist has 
yet given us, though even this young lady says and does 
things that we, at least, never knew a well-bred American 
girl to say or do. 

The Creole Beauty. By (ho late Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey. 1 
•of., 8eo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —We 
have here another novel of Southern life, by the late Mrs. 
Dorsey. In this tine of fiction shS excelled, being peculiarly 
fitted for It, not only by education, and general ability, but 
by intimate acquaintance with her subject Her books are 
frill* of local color, therefore, and of pictures from real life, 
two things in which the new school of novelists, whatever 
other may be Its merits, Is lamentably deficient 

The Stranglers. By Adolphe BeloL Translated by George 
D. Cox. I ro/., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers. —The author of this novel was also the author of 
foe famous play, “ Article 47,” and Is one of those French 
novelists of the beet school, perfect In their art This new 
fiction is one of groat power, and has already been drama¬ 
tized, with wonderfol success. The plot turns on a myste¬ 
rious murder. Poe never did anything of the kind better. 

Beauty's Daughters. By the author of “ Phyllis ," etc. 1 ro/., 
lgme, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. —The author of 
this fiction is always particularly happy in describing brlgli t, 
sparkling girls, or women. Sometimes a touch of tho c-» 
quette adds to their piquancy. Mrs. Charteris, in this novel, 
is one of.this kjnd. Jn some of the chapters, there is a good 
deal of tragic power. 

BmUs In The Standard Game of Croquet 1 vol^ 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. Jt. lAppimcolL A Co. —These are the rules, 
adopted by the " National Croquet Club,” and therefore those 
to which appeal, in foe last resort, is made. 
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**Cheapest and Best’' is the greeting with vthtch the j 
August number was received everywhere. The newspaper 5 
press was particularly unanimous on this point The Edina j 
(Mo.) Sentinel says, “as the publisher claims, It Is unques- j 
tionably the cheupeet and beet;" and this opinion is echoed j 
by several hundred other notices now before us. The Sandy j 
Hill (N. Y.) Herald says: “The engravings are always the j 
ln-st.” The Oneida (N. Y.) Dispatch says, “ Ailed with more j 
than the usual number of attractions.'’ The Chester (Pa.) j 
r Times says, “A distinctive and new feature* this year, is the j 
illustrated articles, which add milch to the interest" We j 
have not space, however, to quote farther. Only remember* 1 
that, for 1881, as well as for 1880, “ Peterson ” will be, of all j 
the lady's books, the cheapest and beet i 

Indispensable to tone Toilet.— If our lady Mends should ! 
once try Champlin’s “ Liquid Pearl,” they would award to it \ 
the palm for beautifying and preserving the complexion, / 
and for removing all imperfections and blemtBhcs of the \ 
skin. Titicns says, u It is excellent;” Charlotte Thompson, j 
“The best;” Lotto, “I shall me no other;” Janattsohck, j 
“ Superior to the one I brought over from Paris.” Such la > 
the testimony of the leading ladies of the stage, and found \ 
to be true by the thousand* who are constantly using this j 
harmless but incomparable cosmetic. j 

Hobstord's Acid Phosphate In Xervous Diseases.—W. > 
A. Hammond, H. D., late Surgeon General of the U. 8. j 
Army, said that under the use of arsenic acd Honford s Acid | 
Phosphate a young Indy recovered her reason, who had | 
been rendered insane by a dream. | 

Oastobia is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, \ 
and always regulates the stomach and bowels. Xo Sour- i 
Curd or "Wind-Colic; no Feverishness or Diarrhoea; no Con- j 
gestion or Worms, and no Croas Children or Wornout l 
Mothers where Caatoria is used. S 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r tub Gabden, Field and Fobkst.] 


BY ABRAM, UVKSKY, M. D. \ 

Xo. IX.— Boneskt. > 

Ague Weed, Indian Sage, Thorough Stem :—EwAfroxiuv j 
PsRFOLtATUM—from Eupator Mithridatea, who first brought | 
the plant into notice, is an Indigenous herb, found in almoet < 
every part of the country; moet abundant, however, along j 
streams, and in low, insist meadow lands, and possesses the j 
following botanical chamcters: ? 

Stem, two to four feet high, corymbosed at summit; heads, j 
five to twenty, flowered, white; scales,eight to fifteen, more \ 
or less imbricated; fronds, whitish, and even pubescent; | 
leaves, four to six or eight inches long, eblong lanceolate, / 
connate-perfoliate, rugose-veined, crenate-serrato, very pu- 
bescent beneath, as well ns minutely reel nous-dotted. Heads \ 
jOf flowers (white) clustered In large corymbs. \ 

Tlie whole plant Is a valuable medldnal agent, when ) 
properly applied. Bolling water extracts all the medicinal \ 
properties of the plant, and hence, the hot or cold infaslon Is { 
generally employed. < 

The cold infusion or tea, possesses tonic properties, tm- J 
proving digestion, and invigorating the whole system, while ] 
the hat infusion, In large draughts, will produce vomiting, j 
with copious perspiration, and subsequently purging, with j 
free action of the kidneys. Hence, mothers can readily see j 
to what important uses they can place this herb.- - The oonr* j 


Boon people* in many district* of oountry, core tbeonehresof 
ague and fever with boneeet. They first take a strong 
infusion, as hot as can be readily swallowed, and repeat 
every half-hour, till the stomaeh is completely evacuated. 
Copious p e rspiration attends this action, and the bowels nr* 
alee acted upon. This breaks up the eotd Biage, and prevents 
the usual subsequent fever. During the ininwiwsfoa, the 
infusion is taken cold, quite freely, and it acta as a tonic and 
antiperiodio, similarly to quinine. Many practitioners in 
the weal, esteem the bone eet , when thus administered, quite 
aa successful iu the care of chills, as hark or quinine. 

In sections of country, therefore, mothers should provide 
themselves with boneeet, cutting it when in lrioom, and 
curing it in a daric, dry garret, and use it aa before men¬ 
tioned, in bilious attacks, sick-heodache with disordered 
stomach, or when any one of the family has taken cold, or 
is threatened with catarrh, pleurisy or pneumonia. A mus¬ 
tard foot-bath,and a mustard poultice or ‘ leaf’ to the painful 
part, are always useful adjuncts. When the attack is 
broken,a little of the tea taken cold will tone up the system, 
and prevent a return. 

The active principle, eupatorin, when triturated with 
sugar, ten grains tq ninety, makes a convenient remedy for 
mothers to administer, when small doses are an object, and 
where the taste is consulted. When thus mixed, five to ten 
grains will bo found to increase the secretion of bile, and 
Impart a healthy action to that organ. Hence, It is a rem¬ 
edy of much value in dyspepsia, dependent upon a debilita¬ 
ted state of stomach, with torpid liver—administered with 
qninine, it will often be attended with the happiest effect in 
ague. It increases peristaltic action of the bowels. The 
great use of the boneeet is in recent colds, hoarseness, debility 
of the stomach, torpidity of the liver, and In intermittent 
diseases. Hence, the name “ague weed,” given It by the 
Indians; and the name boneeet was obtained from Its remark¬ 
able power it shows in relieving the bone-paine of colds, 
influenza, etc., or break-hone fever.^ 

The homoeopathic indications for using this plant, are 
thirst before the chill, bilious vomiting during the paroxysm, 
and slight perspiration at the close; and if the peculiar 
bone-pains are present, it is doubly indicated. 

The writer has found It very usefal In cases of frontal 
headaches, soreness of the scalp, soreneas of the eye-balls, 
etc., In addition to the above symptoms. Every family shonld 
have a good supply of the dried herb in the garret or store¬ 
room. 


FOR XIMBLE FIXGERS. 
now to Turn Autumn Rambles to Account.— now 
many pretty and useful little oddities may be fabricated by 
those roaming tn the country, and possessing natty and 
busily Inclined fingers, willing to turn their hralth-eooklng 
rambles to the fullest account. To many of us, the pro¬ 
scribed constitutional hangs heavily on hand, and very 
welcome would ho some object to loud It interest; yet easily 
wo may break this monotony, although resulting in perhaps 
more trifles, still capable of giving much pleasure as a 
souvenir, and often many an acceptable aftd novel article 
for sale at a bazaar, In aid of some favorite charity. At this 
time of year, the country is generally very beautiful and 
rich in Its treasures, to begin with, the numberless lichens, 
mosses, and gaudily tinted leaves—how well may these be 
Utilized. Many of us can sketch a little, and we are pleased 
to pfrserve thus some pleasant incidents of our wanderings, 
but then the framing often becomes a matter for some con¬ 
sideration ; however, it may be very effectively and inex¬ 
pensively managed at home, with the additional recommen¬ 
dation of alfordWg amusement for some of the long, wintry 
evening*. The pretty pieces off moss, lichen, grass, tiny 
ferns, and red leave* should be gathered, dried, and p rotwed 
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and then, when the sketch is mounted, these should be 
gracefully arranged round the mount asa border,about one 
Inch and a-half wide, in lieu of a frame. The French glue 
will be found the best for fastening to the cardboard. l¥ben 
dry, a piece of glass should be placed on the top, and stout 
pasteboard, of corresponding size, at the back, the whole 
being bound together by black ribbon, tape, or velvet, about 
an inch and a-half wide, and jhetened with the glue; but, 
previously to this, two small rings should be attached to the 
pasteboard, in order that the sketch may be suspended. 
Exceedingly tasteful and durable photograph stands may 
bo made from the young shoots of the fir tree, generally ; 
known as the Christmas tree. These should be procured : 
about ‘twelve inches long, and then loft for two or three j 


over the loig stems, until the and, forming a sort of handle, 
when a bow ft the end lends a charm to the whole. These 
charming little faggots retain tlieir perfnme for a very long 
time, and are most acceptable amongst linen, paper, etc. 
Unique Christmas birthday cards may be of home manufac¬ 
ture, by gathering all the silvery tinted leaves and pressing 
them. When required, on the upper side should be written 
in colored ink or paint, some appropriate verse or motto, 
and on the reverse of leaf, the date and name of sender. 
The stalk can be lightly stitched on to a piece of gay ribbon, 
fringed at both ends, as though for a book-marker, and, 
indeed, it may be suitably used as such. In South Africa 
there is a tree bearing a leaf, very much tho shape of our 
willow, but of quite a silvery texture, most adaptable for 


days to dry, when the tiny leaves will brush off easily, j 
Eight strong pieces should be selected, and firmly sewn 
together, or else bound with wire, in the shape of a double 
Oxford frame; the four inner pieces being about an inch 
apart from tho outer, thereby allowing for the width of the 
border. Having procured some more fragile pieces of the 
fir, and which as yet will be found quite flexible, prettily 
lace them in and out of the framework, being careful to 
bring the bunchy tops of the shoots prominently to the 
front. Three more strong pieces will be required to com¬ 
plete the stand, two of them being attached to the top, mnch 
resembling tho form of St Andrews cross, and the third 
intended to becomo the support 6f frame, (listened to the 
middle of the cross, with a handsome, bunchy head left 
above. In the course of a few days, the whole may be var¬ 
nished, and, when dry, a piece of black elastic sewn across 
the back, to keep the photograph In its place. Tbe result 
will be fonnd to amply compensate for the time and trouble 
eat pended. 

The large fircones may be transformed into novel match- 
stands, for hanging on Christmas trees. The pedestal 
should be formed by rustic twigs—three bound together in 
the middle, by fine wire, so as to form a double tripod. The 
oooe most be gibed in the upper, and then both that and 
the pedestal neatly touched by Chinese white and vermilion. 
It should be varnished, and when dry, the cone filled by 
wax matches, thereby having a resemblance to a porcupine*. 
The large ones can be split, and used to cover, boxes to hold 
fern* and flowers In ths summer, in lieu of fender*, A 
pretty cabinet or bookcase may l>e manufactured out of. an 
old box, by industrious fingers collecting the small cones, 
beech nuts, oak apples and acorns. The wood may be stained 
a dark color, and merely centre groups, and borders of the 
rustic work attached, or else the entire surface may be 
covered, with Just the centre and border slightly more 
raised. If a cabinet be intended, a shelf must be fitted in 
the box, and then the inside lined by crimson cotton velvet, 
a framework, covered by rustic work made for the doors, 
and glass fastened in. When this has been varnished, it 
will have very much tbe samo effect as the leather-work 
cabinets, at one time so popular. The faded ferns of red and 
golden tints are very pretty, when pressed and arranged in 
vases among grass; also in the grate over pale-tinted muslin 
in the summer. 

For selling at autumn bazaars, lavender faggots Invariably 
meet with iavor—indeed, as a rule, no one refuses to buy, 
and they are not only pleasant, but also quick work. 
Select an uneven number of heads, If the flowers be (airly 
fine; thirteen will be found sufficient. Tie them strongly 
together, close to the heads, and then firmly turn over the 
long stems, thereby covering the flowers. Slip in the end 
of very narrow bright colored satin ribbon, and lace It 
alternately over and under the Stems, at first tightly,towards 
the middle, loosoly, and again tightly, until the end of the 
flowers. Some prefer now, to off ttte items, and finish 
each end with a bow, and, if intended for a ’desk or Work- 
basket, It Is more convenient, bnt for selling at a basaar and 
all other purposes, it is far belter to Just win#'the ribbon 


such a purpose, still doubtless many of our American plants 
may be thus utilized. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Jffi-Everything relating to this department must bo sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations ar« to be headed: w For Peterson’*.” Allareinviti <1 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~w& 

No. 78—Numerical Enigma. 

I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 10,11,16,13, 22 is droll. 

My 20, 22, 25, 24, 2G Is to muse. 

My 5,12,18, 23,14 Is not heavy. 

My 14,17, 22,13, 26 Is fatigued. 

My 6,10,11, 4, 6,19 is a vegetable. 

My 2,16, 6,14, 5,13 Is to lie close. 

My 6,11, 6,1,15, 3, 9 is a girl’s name. 

My 8,11, 22,17, 7,11, 6 is fierce. 

My 14, 21, 3, Iff Is character. 

My whole is the title of ouo of George Macdonald’s Itooks. 
Marblehead^ Mass. Miss II. M. L. 

No. 79.— Rhomboid. 




Across On© who tends a sick poison- To aim. The 
understanding. Splendor. # Gentle hpat 
Doicn :—A consonant. Aloft. To plunder. A title of 
honor. To establish by law. A thin piece of baked clay. 
A short sleep. A preposition. A consonant. 

Harlem, JV. Y. Minnie S. Yost. 

Anmceri Mead Month. 

Answer* to Puzzlzs in the August Number. 

No. 76. 

H H A TATTLER 

A 0 P P A 

L N OP R 

G H A & B LOTS N 

Y S 0 A I 

0 T G 8 S 

N Y Y EH 

No. 77. 

8 P R A Y 
PRAY 
BAY 
A Y 
Y 
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HOW TO FURNISH. — OUR NSW C ; OOK-BOOK. 


HOW TO FURNISH*—No. II. < graph* waay all find a place; but do not mix ofl* with them. 

You* Maxtrlpizck-Board will be covered with velvet, \ <* your photographs In velvet, 

with either fringe, lace, or worked hordor as fancy dictates; ] ** *• 1101 *° besupposed that all your ornamental farnfcb- 

and yonr mirror I should advise being framed with velvet, } * n F ° MI **^* 1 * ** once 1 ; the better plan Is to pay as yon go, 
with shelves for china. Ifyourhnsband is fond of carpenter’s \ ftn< * P*** *P ^ r0 * n ***** to time as ydu can afford it those 
work you can press him into the service, for the frame need \ wttr|1 ‘*P*®tttea M which, though really not absolutely n eo e o - 
only be of plain deal. If made with shelves for china the < ***Y» X®*g° • *°®f *'*y towards giving yonr room the little 


work would be rather more complicated ; then you could j flni *bing touches which make it the bright, pi meant, cheap* 
get a carpenter to make the frame, which you could cover, <, *°* •****• 7°** ***** It to be. 
and ou the shelves mount your plates, cups, jars, and such > 

odds and ends, but avoid formality; do not pair your articles < —--—--- 

exactly; you wish to produce a pleasant effect, so bear in j 

mind that stiffness will entirely counteract It It is far! ft TT t> 1UT?W HAAp p a a r 
better to mount your china and choicer articled for which ^ X W U ^ U J* U U Ji.. 

you have an affection in this way than have them t>n little * Receipt in t&fk Cook-Book has beat tested bf a 

tables, where they are apt to be knocked over and broken; \ poetical housekeeper. 
bmidea, they show to more advantage. Brackets in the j TfcoffrABUto. 

corners and recesses are easily made, and when famished < Btttfed Thmatoes.-Up some tomatoes in hot water, peel 
with photographs in stands, flower-vases, hric-d-brae gener- J them, cut them in half, and remove the pips. Rub a baking 
ally, look very welL j sheet w ith ballot, butter It well, and lay the tomatoes in it. 

With regard to the minor decorations of the drawing-room, j filling each half with the following composition: Two parts 
the art-work, tho crewel coverings, the ornaments, ranch ; bread-crumbs, one part ham, finely minced, and according 
must depend on individual taste; but at all events let an sir j to taste, parsley and sweet herbs, also finely twjneM. and 
of refinement and of use pervade the whole room. You 5 pepper and salt. Put a small piece of butter on each half 
cannot well do without flowera-living, growing flowers-or tomato, and bake them a-quarter of an hour. Have ready 
plants. We find deep wicker-boskets the best pot-stands for some round pieces of buttered toast; on each of these, put a- 
the windows, placing under them bits of bound china half tomato and serve 
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matting to prevent the water, if spilt when the plan to are j 


watered, i-juring the cerpet Smell pot. of Wng-ptonU, i a *TJ 

•«ch « lobelin end dmoplng ferae, look tmfl^ to “f* 

wicker wall-beskete; toll leave., pell, lllh*. Luld .tend ^ 

In .ingle chine poU on bmcket. or tank table. In tow£ It 1, ° “ ,,k , * e " *°f'*"* “ ddropo °* 

to expen«lve work providing flowem oonetaotlj for ve^bot j 2”°' "HZ « ,* . ’ t? * * “* bt ‘‘""j 

growing plenta supply to e certain exteot their placet. In ) * he7 l"* 11 C ^ k , ^ ean * of oorn to 

the country it 1. always pomibl. to have jour Lm. well f 7 *" ”' 7 ^ e '‘' wUl tok* th«e eggi 

d wo rated with (WerJlwiW aowem, u Jell a. the more j ^ **** ’" 5r “ gh * t M U, *° 

carefully-tended greenhouse and garden productions, violets, °° r ' 

harebells, primroses, dog roses, forget-me-nots, bluebells, and TWtotoes d la Ma&rt £H&eL—Ouxm smallish potatoes, and 
all the countless varieties, to say nothing of grasses, ferns, ** nearly as portable, all of a tike; boll them in plenty of 
bindweed, and rich-Colored leaves. If you have a taste for i ****** #ator, and when quite done, drain off the water, and 
flowers—and if you have not you had boltef at once begin to *"** vegetable dish, with a good lamp at 

cultivate it—you need never be without some of Nature’s h,nftre batter. Put on the cover, and keep the dish 

beauties to feast your eyes on. Plants in house-decoration ^ rantt ’ ©hough to let the batter melt, then serve, 
are essential. ifratire <T TTdtel Rutter .— Put a Couple of ounces of fresh 

Corners of rooms can, with a little thought, taste, and ; butter ih a basin, the jttice or a lemon, white sugar and salt 
attention, be made extremely pretty. Host people like to j *° and » small quantity of parsley, blanched, freed 
have in a room their own espeftal pet place. The mother j from moisture, and finely ihinced; Incorporate the whole 
has her oomer fbr writing and Working, with her own table effectnally and quickly, and ptit it by in a cool 

or tables arranged for her especial use; the daughter or place till wanted, 
daughters, have theirs; the pel photographs, pictures, drssrrTS. 

‘ knick-knacks ” here find a place, the particular chairs Chancellor's Pudding.— Well butter a mould, cut in thin 
affected by the occupiers of the corner, with coverings of B * ,cei ono •*<* a h alf ounces mixed peel, place it In fanciful 
their own work, the bracket book-shelves with favorite positions at the bottom and sides of tho mould; a-quarter 
authors and works of reference; perhaps a pet plant, an old ; P°uud currants are required, and about two ounces dried 
china bowl of flowers, a work basket, or, at all events, some raisins. Cover the bottom and sides of the mould with 
things which show that the room is a room really lived and some of these, and fill up the mould with slices of sponge 
worked in, not kept up entirely for company, as too many cuke, on which pour a little butter, melted, far the remain- 
drawing-rooms are. Too many ornaments Interfere With der of the currants to adhere to. Beat four eggs with a pint 
comfort, and give a musettn-llke look to W room which °f milk, flavored with lemons, almonds, or vanille, a little 

destroys individuality. nutmeg, and tliree ounces white sugar, powdered. Pour 

Have three or four good sheepskin rngs abont yowtoom mixture into the mould, and let it stand two hours; the 
In front of the fireplaces and windows; thoy always look mould niust be quite fall; cover with a cloth, pnt into 

well be they either white or black, the latter the most Useful boiling water, and boll an hour. In taking up, let It 
because they do not look dirty. Occasional mirrors, round ■**«<* two or three minutes before dishing. Serve with 
and oval, with sconces before "them, light up a room, and * uc « in a ttireen. 

«riZiiII7,i hIgh ! 7 5 IId * d fcDd 0rnftmonted are not ver 7 Arrowroot Pudttimg^Wm a quart of new milk, sweet- 
nirttrh th«nh\ ey 1<K> ^ YfrJ WBl1 framed in plain TC,Yet to «ned with a-quarter pound of loaf sugar, flavor it with 
irons If vrm Have brass fender and fire- vaniUe, rose-water, brandy, lemon peel, or bitter almonds, 

fireplace ° procwro ° ^ one *» anc ** possible, a tiled Mix threw ounces of good arrowroot in a little cold milk; 
In beat up two.eggs, and put to the arrowroot; strain the milk 

ng-room water-coloife, engravings, and photo- into aeaawip)», **4 than strain the arrowroot and eggs into 
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Uw milk, and boil. Whbu.it thnatawto lb hmpj) dtop 
in by piece*, two onooe* of nmh Jmtter, stirring well nil tM 
time. When sudtaiantly dene, poor into * china artouM, 
which ha* been wetted with cold water. It idftgr be eaten 
pltttn, or with a good custard, or cream pourtf over IL 

Apple Costard.— Peel and tore eight Urge Jufcy apple*, 
and boil them tin tedder, In dear water: ihke them otit 
and pulp them smooth through a sieve; add a-quarfsr pound 
lifted sugar, and the grated rind of two lemons. Put the 
mixture into a deep dish, about half-fllilpg ,|ti beat the 
yolks of four eggs light, mid add half a teacupful of white 
sugar, and stir into a quart of sweet milk; ftir this over the 
fire, until it is quite thick, and let it cool; when 00 I 4 , pouf 
it over the apples Wtyp the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, and pour over the top. 

Sponge Cake.— Six eggs, with their weight in line sugar 
pounded verg fine, the weight of flve eggs iu flour; t^cat the 
yolks and whites separately and thoroughly, then by degrees 
mix them, and then .gradually mix in the sugar; beat the 
eggs and sugar together for twenty minutes. Then by de¬ 
grees mix in the flour, but do not boat the mixture after 
the flour is in. 

Oatmeal Pudding. —Soak in water for twelve hours, half- 
pint of fine oatmeal, pour a pint of boiling milk over It, add 
a little salt, and put |t into a buttered basin (just largo 
enough to hold It), with a well-floured cloth tied tightly 
over it; boll for one and n-balf hours; turn it out and 
serve with cream, of boiled milk, thickened with flour. 

Afusfc Broad. —Make some Indian mash, whan cool add a 
little salt and flour enough to make « thick batter, stir in 
some yeast. Lot it stood all night to rise, hi the morning 
add flour enough to form a dough. Knead it well, set it to 
rise; when light mould it out in loaves, grease your pans, 
and when it gets light again bake it. 

Windsor Pudding. A pint of bread-crumbs, five apples of 
middle size, prepared as for sauce, three eggs, tho Juico, aud 
peel of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, if approved; mix 
well, and put into a quart shop*. It is equally good, either 
boiled or baked, and requires tl^e same time as a battsr- 
puddiug. 

Qkaking Pudding.— Scald a quaft of Cream; whsa almost 
cold, put to it fbur eggs, well beaten, Sue epodnful ahd whatf 
of flour, some qntmeg and qqgat; tie it close in a buttered 
cloth, boil an hour, and turn it out with fare, lest it should 
crack. Serve with wine sauce.. 

Ginger Cake s.—Mix one pound flour and quarter-pound 
loaf-sugar. Rub into it half-pound butter, two eggs well 
beaten, and one ounce ginger, ground fine. Beat all well 
together, roll out the dough to the third of an inch thick; 
cat oat the cakes and bake them. 

Dyrpeptic Bread. —This bread is made of unbolted floor in¬ 
stead of that in general use. It is made in the saipe man¬ 
ner as wheat bread, knead it very well and bo careful tq 
have it thoroughly baked. Toast made of this bread is very 

Bge Bread.— This is made in the same manner u wheat, 
only It must have more rye flour to make a stLffer dough, 
and requi res more kneading. It takes rather longer to bake 
than wheat bread. 

nexus, cATsm, na 

Orem Tomato Ames.—To two gallons of peeled and sliced 
tomatoes put flve tablespoons of mustard, three gills of mus¬ 
tard seed, two and fe-half eiefi tubleSpoobs of black' pepffer, 
two of allspice, two of etotd, one gilt of salt, Ortw quart 
shopped onions, two quartaofi brown sugar, flve pints of vin¬ 
egar. Beat the sptoe,mKi boil all well together to the sob- 
siatenqj ofmamalads. Beoaraftfl not to left It humor dim 
color. f 


Hams In Ftoffev-take w t n rao mo, wipe them dry, then 
piek each plain all Over with a needle, place them, 0 (Well 
is done, in a wide tteoked bottle with three or four sticks of 
cinnamon: then add about one and arhalf pound of whits 
sugar ton quart of vinegar; get ft ap to boiling point, then 
1st it simmer gently ( re m o ving the scum that rises) for 
about a-quarter of aa hour, and podr hot over the plants. 

Wahnit your pickled Walnuts are toff, 

ttiash them through the Vinegar which covers them, strain 
it and boll ft to a proper' thickness. Bottle It, put a tablet 
spoon fat of sweet oil On the top of each bottle, and cortc 
them tightly ; seal the corks and It will keep fbr several 
yeufs. This catsup Is excellent. 

German tywept Pickled Peaches. —To one pint of vinegar, 
put one pound of brown sugar down weight, vinegar, and 
cinnamon together, and skim it. Threw in the peaches, 
and let them scald for five minutes, when they are done. 
Put them in a jar, and tie them down. 

Pidd^d Tomatoes.— the tomatoes remain In salt and 
water for tl^ree days; then take them out*and wipe them 
dry. Boil tho viupgar with horse-radish^ mustard seed, 
cloves, allspice, black pepper, *nd a little garlic. When 
quite cold, pour it over the tomatoes. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Bulbous and Tubbbous-Rootsd Flqwxiuno Plants.— 
The nar approach of Autumn, reminds us, that the time for 
bulb-planting is at hand. Bulbous plants, and tuberous- 
rooted plants allied to them, are all very attractive. Many 
of them are reckoned among thq choicest of flowers, com¬ 
bining, as they do, splendor of coloring, elegance of forzq, 
and not unfroquently, great sweetuess of perfume. Almost 
all varieties blossom freely, and admit of easy cultivation. 
They have also this great advantage, they take up very 
little room, for they; can be grown almost any where—at fhq 
extreme edges of beds or borders, and in the vacaptspacoa 
between evergreens or perennial plants. They constitute, 
on this accouut, a class of flowers, the cultivation of which, 
is well adapted to small gardens, for decoration, during tho 
summer months. Without them, no garden can be said to 
be properly furnished with plants, and why should any 
gardes, however sqiall, be without fhem ? Large garden* 
whore there are several long walks and shrubberies, may by 
greatly enriched by their means, , All the more oomnjot^ 
hardy bulbs are very cheap, and the increase of them so 
rapid, that from very small beginnings, under proper care 
and cultivation, large results may be attained in a compara¬ 
tively short space of time. 

The rate of increase from offsets, of course, varies a great 
deal in bulbs of different sorts, and is always subject to the 
influenceifsdif, sttUafion, aild taOdO of ifCathicrit. It may 
Setv** perhaps, to gtve some idea of what may be expedfod 
upon this point, to mention that only last summer, w*i 
taken up a border of nardmus—Poetess flore pleho—the 
lovely double paper white narcissus so sweetly scented—and 
there Hvdve between six and Seven thousand bulbs. The 
bulbs had been planted singly in the border abont twelve 
ymr% previously, and left undistnrbed; when taken up they 
bad large nmsses. It should be remarked that these bulbs, 
were left neglected in a state of nature; there can bo nq 
doubt that thes^n creese could have been mode greater by 
tmnaplanttag once or twice, and possibly more often, during 
the twelve years. 

As a general rule bulbous plants do best both in flowering 
and in tnorsase when left In the same situation for several 
yean. Some sorts— and^ this is especially the case with the, 
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choice narcissus—will not show their, flowen at *11 if dis¬ 
turbed. It may be safely reckoned that In moat oases a 
removal—by which we mean a,division of the roots, and re¬ 
planting, not necessarily in a new position, but in freshened 
soil—may be made with advantage every four or five years. 
There ore bulbs, as Lencqjum vernum, the beautiful early 
snowflake, which if left too long have a tendency iu certain 
soils to dwindle and occasionally to form small bulbs along 
that part of the flower-etaJk which is burled by the ground 
Just above the original bulb. These offsets, of course, 
weaken the parent, and moat sadly interfere with the num¬ 
ber and size of the flowen. The tendency alluded to is ap¬ 
parently an effort of Nature to replace the plants, which from 
length of time have become too deeply burled, in a position 
nearer to the beneflcl&l influence of light and air, and 
wherever It occurs it is a most convincing indication that 
transplanting has been too long delayed. No bulbs at first 
planting should bo set deeper in the toll than four inches ; 
this Is ample to protect even tender Sorts from our severest 
frosts; and it must not be forgotten that very many are in¬ 
clined, as we have already observed, to work themselves 
deeper as they increase in ago. The annual top-dressing of 
the soil also tends to augment the amount of earth upon 
them. It is impossible, however, upon such a point as this 
—the proper time for transplanting—highly important 
though it is, to lay down any hard and fast rule which shall 
apply to all oases. Experience, the gaining of w'hich con¬ 
stitutes so much of the real pleasure of gardening, must 
direct each grower to what to do and the proper time to do 
it In the bulb-garden this experience is most easily and > 
inexpensively gained by taking up a bunch of roots from / 
time to time In order to ascertain whether offsets are 
beoomlng so numerous as to render transplanting de¬ 
sirable. It may be taken for granted wherever foliage is on 
the Increase—and the reverse of this is seen in the size and 
number of blossoms—that this operation should no longer 
bo delayed. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length npon this peculiarity 
in bulb culture because the complaint is so gcheral among 
owhete of small gardens that this interesting class of flowers 
does not succeed well with them, and npon Inquiry it IS 
almost certain to be found that their want of success is 
referable to one or other of these two canses—either the 
bulbs are disturbed too frequently, or they are allowed to 
occupy the same ground too long. 

The varieties of narclssns are numet-ous, and almost all 
are so hardy that they will pas! through the severest winter 
unhAimcd in the open grounds. By a carcfnl selection 
flower! of different Bhapcs and sizes, as wbll as coloring, may 
be had in blossom from February. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. 1 .—Hoes e-Dress or Blub and Black Striped 
Foulard. The short skirt, trimmed with three plaited ruf¬ 
fles. The tunic is aproned-shapein front. The deep, round 
basque-bodice opens in front deer a white cashmere vest, is 
trimmed with plaitings of silk, and edged with white Breton 
lace. ' 

Fro. n:—V isiting-Brew or Black Camel** Haib. »The 
under-skirt is edged with a narrow box-plaited ruffle, faced 
with poppy-colored silk. The over-dress cross es shawl-wise 
In front, and is looped at the back, and trimmed with poppy- 
red bows. The basque Is laid In deep plaits on either side of 
the front, and has a poppy-colored silk vest. The sleeves 
are also trimmed with poppy-colored silk. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with a black wring and plume, and lined with gafth* 
ered poppy-colored silk. - • 


Era. in*i-ETB»mo Basis or ItMt-Wirk Silk. Tbs 
long train la trimmed with a knife-plaiting of the silk, 
headed by a band of gold lace. The front of the skirt Is 
slightly full and drawn far back. The close-fitting basque- 
waist has small pmrt am at the sides, and la w l wp i w drapery 
at the back; and t^e whole is trimmed with bauds of em¬ 
broidery, gold lace* and pink mid green satin ribbons. 

Fio. iv.~ Reception ob Evmrcvo-DBHS or Mulszrit- 
/ Colored Silk The bottom of the drees and train h 
; trhnmed with narrow knife-plaited ruffles, white lace and 
Oriental Wochded satin. The coat-basque is also made of 
the brocaded satin. The front of the basque is open, and 
, trimmedWith ‘narrow white *sce; and the front of the skirt 
| is alto trimmed with white lace, of the same width as that 
? on the bottom of the dress. 

Fio. V.— Walkino-Dbess or Bark Stone-Colored Silk. 
striped with a darker shade of satin. The frofkt is formed of 
three plain skirts. The back is draped of plain silk of the 
same color, which also forms a side trimming. The coat- 
basque is of figured material, of the color of the skirt, com¬ 
posed of silk and cashmere. White straw bonnet, lined aud 
trimmed with dark red ribbon. 

Fio. vi.—Walking-Dribs or Black Cashmere. The 
skirt has two deep side-plaiting* of black silk. The tunic is 
draped upwards iri deep folds the entire length of the front, 
and the back is caught up loosely In one or two places, is 
made long, and looped over Carelessly at the bottom. The 
cape mantle is of the cashmere, draped at the back as well 
as on the chest, and Is trimmed with a deep silk fringe, loops 
and long ends of ribbon, and a quilling of black lace around 
the neck. The round, black straw hat Is trimmed with 
black surah silk and an old gold feather. 

Flo. vil—House-Dress or Cream-Colored French Bunt¬ 
ing. The lower part of the skirt is made of many tucks, 
about an inch and a-half wide, and is finished at the bottom 
by a narrow knifo-plaitlng of the bunting. A shirred panel 
of bunting Is also placed up the left side of the skirt The 
upper part of die skirt is very much draped at the sides, 
and has a Shawl point tn front, and h looped rather high at 
the back. Small paniert pass from under the cuirass waist, 
and form drapery at tho-back. The close-fitting waist has a 
fichu collar, which is trimmed with Lauquedoc lace. 

Fro. viii.— UurrfcR.or Ora* Cloth, with dolman-shaped 
Sleeves. It Is double-breasted, and the collar and sleeves are 
finished by several rows of machine stitching. 

Fio. ix. — Talking-Brew or Chestnut-Brown camel’s 
hair and silk. The petticoat is of silk, with a deep dde- 
ploitod flounce. The over-dress is of camel’s hair, turned 
up short In front (milk-maid style,) and gracefully draped 
in the back. The coat is of cheetnut-bruwn silk and wool 
material, with a sniafl Oriental pattern over K. The coflar 
and undeT-cttfifc are of the silk like the skirt. Yellow straw 
bonnet, trimmed with one large red roee and red string*. 

Fig. x.—Carrick Bodice or Coat Form, which has three 
small capes: It is cut away below the waist, is bordered with 
embroidery. The back has three seams, (the one down the 
centre is clewed, the side ones are open at the lower portj 
and Is finished with steel buttons at the sido scams. The 
front and bock of the dress have plain panels, trimmed with 
embroidery, and thS side* are covered with small, scant 
flounces. Tills basquo may be made of the same, or of dif* 
ferent material from the dress. 

Fio. xi.—Fichu or Plaited Cr£pe Lime, edged with 
Mechlin lace, and fastened with a buach of flowers. 

FtG. xik—C taorr or Two Handkkrcbikpe. The flml of 
which is embroidered in eolors, edged with a ruffle also done 
in 'colors; and the second Is made of very fine linen om 
brie, with Valenciennes edging and insertion. 
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Flo. xm.—B ia*k (^AfduiRRK Jacr* r. CK^e-fitUty, and 
trimmed down tbe front with a band of black and old gold 
brocade, which forms a vest.. 

Fio. xiv.— Collarette br White Lnnx, edged with tor? 
wide Irish guipure lace, which it toms thing like an. imitac 
tion of Venetian point ... 

Fro. xv.—F ichu of India Mmnt, trimmed with fine 
Breton laoe, a knot of light bhia ribbon, and large, pink 


Fio. xvi.—New Sttlx or Matinee, made of violet-colored 
foulard, figured with flower* of a deeper purple; it it 
trimmed with Languedoc laoe and’purple i^bbons. At it* 
name indicate*, the garment 1* intended for morning wear 
only, and is charming for that purpbe^ over either a shprt 
or long skirt of auy suitable purpose; it is close-fitting in 
the back, and rather loose in front; H haetheadvantage of 
being eerily pat on, of* utfUzhig old skirt*} and of being 
made of a small quantity of material; it is Very much like a 
deep sacqne. ( ( 

Fio. mi,- 1 THE Guetv XVxjra, can be mode of any dilap¬ 
idated straw, covered with a piece of figured silk, a gay 
handkerchief, or even of percae; our model is covered with 
old gold and red silk, arranged Informally, and two birds’ 
heads meet in front* 

Fio. xvhi.—Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with black 
aatin and yellow feathers. The edge\>f the train is edged 
with the satin gathered. 

Fio. xix. —Collar and Curr of linen, trimmed with 
embroidery and laoe. 

Fio. xx.—B onnet of white and brown striped straw, 
trimmed with brown satin, and old gold feathers, shaded 
with brown. 


tfed‘ waHrob^fneh glaring tr^bsmlngs should be typided,ofc 
fashionable as they are. 

Some old dresses hf^ve been re-modelled for out-of-door 
wear, by attaching a hbod of the'material cd the dress to the 
shpuhh^E»and lining it with old gold, dark red, or dark blue 
silk, or silk s?rge. _ , 

jfrfi Ulesf Dopes had Jackets -are of all varieties. Some am 
quite small, and sonfe ore quite large; soma tight fitting, 
i and some half-loose fitting. Tty round capes, ooqtibg to 
j the elbows, made of full rows of lace, or of Jet, are very pop- 
vtrtsrftr early autmntr wear, but are not warm enough for 
ttycolder weather. - 

Bonnets are rather small, and frequently round or, cottage 
■hafe. The other shapes that are considered becoming alb 
stoo worn. Bate, also, are of all styles; but the very Urge 
hats are not so often seen as formerly. 


OHItDBUK’8 FA8HTON8. 

Fio. 1 . — Girl’s Dress or Chestnut-Brown Camix’s Hair. 
>• The dress is princess shape, draped in upright folds Just 
1 below the hips; the draping fastened both back and front 
| with bows of satin ribbon of a deeper shade of brown. The 
? sides and bottom of ths dress are finished by a wide hem, 

> piped with the darker brown satin. The cuffs and collar 
| are finished in a Uko manner. The lower part of the skirt 
| opens over three side-plaited flounces. 

\ Fio. n.—Bov’s Suit or Gray Striped Cloth. The trousers 
| are moderately* loose, and reach below tbe knee. The 
\ Jacket is htilf-tight, cut away in front, and has a large, rolling. 
/ collar, which opena over a vest of the same material as the 
£ rmt of the suit. Gray cap. • 


Fio. xxi —BonNET of black not, stfccfc&d with Jet, With a j 
doable row of large jet beads on the edge. The trimming j 
Is of black satin, and two shades of garnet colored feathers. 
The strings are trimmed with plaiting ofwhite laoe. 

Fio. xxn.—M antilla or Black Camel’s' Hair. The 
back is of tbe dolman shape, and the whole is very alabo ; 
rately.trimmed with black lace, fringe, and ribbon. The 
front is lined with satin* and turned back. , f 


Fio. iil—Suit or A Dark Blue Cashmere Fob A Small 
Boy. The trousers, kilted shirt and Louis XV. coat are of 
dark blue, and the vest, cuffs, pockets and facing of the 
collar are of a still darker blue shade of caahmero. The 
vest, whiok buttons down the front, is only simulated, and 
the coat, apparently, is only confined by a bow of blue 
ribbon. 


General Remares. Short dresses are more popular than 
ever, and are in general use, except for full evening drees, 
or a fashionable dinner.dross. All dresses are still quite 
close, and clinging in front} bat <dany arc a little fuller our 
the hips, and fhller still just at the back. 

T here is a great Variety in plaited skirts, for short walking 
costumes. Some are box-plaited in ringlo plaits, others are 
double kiltings, while many are covered with three kilted 
flounces. Most of the skirts of one plaiting have at tlio edge 
a narrow kilted border of dhrk orange crWd, Instead of a 
white balay euse. This hM/hf etfecX 9 f shortening tty skirt 
somowhat, but it is easier to keep in order than tho lace 
Imlnyenses, that Sbit *o dully TB wtbklfigTlfessty r Ttatfi 18 
no doubt, however, that skirts with three flounces will he 
very fashionably worn; thoy always return yrith all roupd 
skirts. These three skirts, however, should be worn only 
by tall, slender persons. Many of the newest 1 trimmings are 
gathered, or shirred ruffles in place of knife-plqi ted onqe; In, 
fact, shirring is very popular, not only lor ruffles, but. hr, 
the fronts and sides of dresses, etc. The polonaise, of one - 
material or odor, worn OYeV skirts of another cblor er 
material, is again popular in Paris; ope of the most beauti¬ 
ful that we have seen, (s a polonaise of dull s{lk of liclltropo, 
color, worn over a richly trimmed lilac satin ekirt, trimmed, 
with a broad, white lace flounce. 

Beads of all colors, jet trimmings, and ail glittering things 
are very fashionable. These, like gold lace, gold braid, or 
gold embroidery, bo very Judiciously usStl, offtd 

toilette will have a tawdry look. For persons with a lim- 


puRcttAdnrG acbxct. 

^Aflfr spang inguiriesfrem oar subscribers, ts« hose established 
a Puedhadin^ Agency, for their dsVoskmodation and leJfU. 
Eeevytkin$ is purchased, with taste thtd discretion, by experienced 
buyers, at‘the lowed possible rttes. Special attention ie given, 
to everything purchased; end the lid m du de e Ladies', Gentle¬ 
men's, and Children's Wear, Bridal and Infante' OutfUa,. also, 
articles of every description used in the House, Counting-Boom, 
Steve, Garden and Oodch-Home. 

Orders will also bo taken for btdtidirm* for Weddings, jptlffStf9| 
and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. Ladies urishing 
dresses, by sending buetund waist mea sur e ] length of skirt, etc., 
and giving general directions as to Material and color , will la 
promptly attended to, with tiff aim in vine, of contributing to tie 
wants of the subscribers of “ Peterson'' or their friends. 

-The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to' our Pu+ckashig Agefcy' hare been appreciate# bg tty 
large ntIMW who have Von served dating the shaft time it hds 
been hi Operation, a* they save Motley, ittoe, and trouble. ‘ * 

.Samptee -Und estimates /e nti t l e d, ohty on receipt of ontis, 
and sorrmopn denes eoUgitsd. Cfrcsdas^contqiuiug full particu¬ 
lars, fcijl bf sent /res t* any one writing for them. Address all 
ekmnwpytfom to , ^ 

; . MRS. JTARi* THOMAS, 

' P. 0. Box 1A26, Philadelphia, Ttu, 
AS-In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft pa Phtia- 
delpiia, or jleio 'Tbrk^if these cannot be had, however , register 
your letter. 
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NEW VOLUME WITH JULY I SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE 11 

THK C HEAPEST AND*BEST LADY’S BOOK. 

1SF*A N«w Volume Begins with the July Number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. But back numbers from January, 
inclusive, can be supplied, if wished.*®® 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


SUPPLEMENT 01 EVERT NUNBERI Bvmber, conUIntag Paper 

Pattern, for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other artlele of a Lady’s, or Child's 
Dress. Every woman wilt thus he enabled. If a Subscriber to “Peterson,” to out ont her own 
dresses, and her children’s, without the aid pf a maataa»n»aher« The Supplement* alone are 
worth the subscription price. 

“PETERSON'S MAGAZINE" is the beet and cheapest of the l*dy’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 12 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashiobs; and about 900 wood engraving** Ir. 
shorty it op mftiVi mere, for a less mric^ than any other. But In 1890 It is even better. A New Fl&turx bus been 
lhtrodaced in a series of stories with engravings, sketches of travel* and other 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES I 

▲S A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE "Petersen " has no rival of its kind. Its stories and novelets 
are achnoWlfedged to be the bat published anywhere. All the 6esf female iortteriot America are contributors. Kinr 
Warms, when of flmt-mte rueflt,are continually being added. In addition to the shorter stories, there are being 
given, in 1880, Pivs Original Copyright Novels. "Peterson," remember, is no mere reprint of old stories. All its 
tales, novelets, etc., etc., are original. 

AS A MAGAZINE OF ART "Peterson's" Is, In one respect, unequalled. For It gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, and thoue iu great quantity, and of unequalled beauty, but also, what no other Magazine does, 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT CNQRAVINCS! 

The Publisher challenges a comparison between three engravings, Which artworfe of the highest art, and the fnfrrlnr 
Engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “ Peterson's,” Is the only magaaine that gives, engraved on steel. 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

A8 A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, therefore, "Peterson* Is conceded to surpass all others. Th^w 
superb, donble-siJU-d Parts colored plates are printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the highest style of art 
Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats, clonks. Jackets, etc., etc_ appear in sack number. Also the greatest Variety of 
children’s dresses. Ah*. FATTBRMR FOB EVEBT DAT DRESSES. In Calico, Delaine, Ac. You do not know 
how to dress till you see " Peterson. Everywhere it is conceded to be the most reUabk guide m fashion, 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 

COLORED DESIGN 9 FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, Ac.,~#ech of which at a retail 
atore would cost Fifty Cents or more. »‘l*etenson w istlioonly tnacssins that give* these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, the TOILETTe/SICK ROOM, F'c. NEW ANuFASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Ahw, 
Srtfrieson GARDENING, HOUSE FURNISHVhQ, A MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT, In short, everything Interesting 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) 


TWO DOLLARS! 
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A SUMMER EPISODE. 


BT MISS MARY B. TERRY 


0 go, or not to go? j 
That was the ques¬ 
tion. Should we j 
trust ourselves to i 
the tender mercies j 
of mother nature j 
for a season ? Ex- : 
change our com- ; 
fortable homes, : 
and well appointed i 
tables, for the j 
woods; live in j 
tents like gipsies; ■. 
and eat our meals in company with birds and J 
squirrels, spiders and snakes? The two elder 
ladies were filled with dismay at such a wild plan. $ 
We girls thought it would be “splendid.” The J 
gentlemen said they were going, whether we < 
favored them or not. So we decided, finally, to \ 
try it for once, at least. 

Three days afterwards found us approaching \ 
our destination, miles and miles away from our .j 
quiet village home. Will and Tom, with Taffy, j 
the colored boy, took the lead in a baggage i 
wagon. The rest followed in a lighter carriage. < 
I sat between the professor and Sancho, my J 
Scotch terrier; and secretly, I thought they \ 
looked a little alike; they certainly were very 
great friends. We were driving leisurely along, 
filling the woods with our gay laughter, when, 
suddenly the professor touched my arm. “ May > 
I ask you to wait for one moment,” he exclaimed, | 
in an excited manner, “while I capture that > 
fine specimen?” “Where?”, I said, eagerly, \ 
expecting at least to see a bird of paradise. “ On < 
that stone wall,” he shouted, and disappeared 
from my view. I waited with some curiosity, and 
no little impatience for his return. He came 
back, at last, looking as if he had lost a friend. 
“I was too late,” he said, sadly, “it escaped 
before I reached it.” “ I am very sorry,” I 
said, sympathetically: “what was it?” “The 



finest specimen of an Arachnidan I ever saw, 
he answered, “very large, with red legs and 
purple body.** “ How beautiful,” said Katie 
“but what is an Arachnidan?” “A spider,” 
Jack answered, laughing. Katie shuddered. 
I shrieked, “ A spider!—did you intend to 
bring a spider into the wagon, close by me? 
Why, I have a mortal dread of themand 
I moved as Tar from the professor os possible. 
“ I think,” he answered, flushing a little, 
“that you will lose your fear of them before 
long.” His look made me uncomfortable, but I 
answered, laughing, “you had better not bring 
any very near me: I give you fair warning, 
there would be open war.” 

We rode Along, after this, without any incident, 
until Lake Wampoag came in sight, wearing the 
light of heaven in its bosom, peacefully resting 
among its guardian hills. The beauty of this 
lovely sheet of water is enhanced by the way in 
which it curves and winds, more like a river 
than a lake, each bend bringing into view some 
new loveliness. In some places, softly roundea 
hills descend to the shore, and again they recede, 
while green villages, and wooded meadows nestle 
at their side. There is a hotel, at the foot of the 
lake, and a small steamboat plies on the tranquil 
waters. But the upper part is comparatively 
solitary, and a favorite resort for camping par¬ 
ties. We took the steamboat for our destination, 
which was in this wilder portion, at a spot called. 
Holy Spring. 

I was standing in the bow of the boat, en¬ 
chanted by the beautiful pictures that rose, one 
by one before me, when the professor came and 
stood by my side. We were silent for a few 
moments. Then he repeated in a low tone : 

“ White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep. 

Light mists, whose soft embraces keep, 

The sunshine on the hills asleep. 

0 isles of calm, 0 dark, still wood, 

( 267 ) 
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And stiller ski**, that overbrood 
Your rout with deeper quietude. 

0 shapes and hues, dim beckoning, through 
Your mountain gaps, my longing view, 

Itejond the purple aud the blue. 

To stiller sea, and greener land. 

And softer lights, and airs more bland. 

And skies, the hollow of God’s hand. 

Transfused through you, O mountain friends. 

With mine your solemn spirit blends, 

And life no more hath separate ends.” 

I glanced at him, as he finished these lines, 
*nd, for the first time in my life, thought him 
handsome. 

“ Well, Miss Sallie,” he said, with a change of 
tone, “ have you resolved to tolerate the spiders, 



that r shall bring to you, this week, for inves¬ 
tigation ?” “No, indeed,” I answered; “1 am 
much more interested in another subject,” and I 
glanced significantly at Katie and Jack, sitting 
near us, but perfectly oblivious of our pres¬ 
ence. “ I should not have supposed you interested 
in that subject,” said the professor, quietly. 

His manner piqued me, and I replied, hastily, 
“ not in the subject, perhaps, but in the people, 
although I regard them as being in an idiotic 
condition, as all lovers are.’'’ 

“Sometimes it is unavoidable,” he replied, 
gravely. “ But see. We have reached our des¬ 
tination.” 

The boat now stopped at a small landing, and 


we were soon on shore, and preparing our camp. 
The four tents, containing trunks, hammocks, 
and whatever else we needed, were placed in s 
semi-circle among the trees. Before them, were 
set the benohes, the rough tables, and camp 
chairs *, hammocks swung between the trees ; and 
below us, stood the kitchen tent, with all neces¬ 
sary conveniences. We could see the lake glim¬ 
mering through the trees, on whose waters onr 
row boats rose and fell, while around us, rose 
the guardian hills. The moon rose radiant on 
that night, over as pretty a picture as she rarely 
lights. After a merry supper, cousin Tom and I 
slipped awny, to visit the spring, and make 
secret plans for going fishing early in the morn- 
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ing, by ourselves. “Tom,” 1 said, “tell me the 
legend of Holy 8pring—how did it come by its 
name?” “ It is a horrible and pathetic story/’ 
he replied, “it will soare you out of a night’s 
rest, Sallie: it is all about murders and ghosts.” 
•• Ghosts,” I shrieked, “ why, there is one now.” 
“Where? Where?” cried he, and I thought 
eren his voice faltered. I had clutched his arm, 
and now I pointed to a tall figure bending over 
the spring, weird and shadowy. 

Suddenly I recognised the figure. “ Pshaw !” 
I amid, “it is only that.dull, absurd professor, 
looking for specimens. What right had he to 
come here and frighten people, and what does he 
expeot to find?” 

Tom’s laugh rang out merry and clear. “ Some 


day, Sallie, he will take you for a specimen: 
indeed, I think he has already commenced inves¬ 
tigations ; for I often see him looking at you, in 
a most owl-like manner.” 

I was glad that Tom could not clearly see my 
face, as I answered, quietly, “ Owl, or not, he 
knows more than all the rest of us, and it is a 
mystery how he could have chosen any one of 
you boys for a friend.” Tom stared, then 
laughed, then whistled, while I walked on in 
dignified silence. On our way back, we came 
across Jack and Katie, sitting on a rock, looking 
very romantic in the moonlight. Jack is my 
brother, and Katie my most intimate friend; she 
and Jack had just become engaged; and although 
they were harming separately, taken together, 
and since the engagement, 
they were decidedly to bo 
avoided. 

The girls had great fun, that 
night, in our little, white tent. 
I lay awake, for a long time, 
thinking many thoughts, but 
at last 1 fell asleep, with San- 
cho at my feet, and dreamed 
that a spider, with large grey 


eyes, was looking at me, through a microscope. 
I woke early, and found Tom waiting for me, 
outside of the tent. We rowed out into the 
middle of the lake, and Tom was soon making 
havoc among the bass. I let my line lie idle, 
and gave all my attention to the beauty around 
us. Sky and water were radiant, beneath the 
sun’s morning smile: the mist was rolling off 
from the hilltops, but still rested on their side, 
and in the village: the solemn pines stood still 
and grand, their tops touched with gold from 
the rising sun. By some inexplicable chain 
of association, they made me think of the poetry, 
that I had heard the day befere. “Tom,” I 
said, with a sudden suspicion, “ why did the 


professor oome home with you, this summer?” 
“Do you remember,” said Tom, “your visit te 
New Haven, last spring?” “Yes!” “Well, now 
after you left, I asked the professor to spend the 
summer with us, and added that my cousin 
Sallie was ooming. That's all I know about it. 
But you might ask him,” he added, with a gleam 
of niisohief in his eyes, and a significance that 
made me, ridiculous girl that I was, blush to the 
very forehead. Ridiculous, I say; for there was 
no reason for it. 

I blushed again, with equal absurdity, when, 
on returning to breakfhst, I found that the pro¬ 
fessor had been on a ramble, accompanied by 
Sancho, and had brought back some delicate 
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ferns, entirely unknown to me, which he pre¬ 
sented to me. 

So the days passed. We spent most of our 
mornings on the lake fishing, or rowing, or book 
in hand, drifting slowly by the shaded shore. 
Or we dreamed away the long, bright afternoon, 
in our hammocks, under the trees: the blue sky 
above our heads, the peace of summer OYer all. 
In the evenings, we gathered before our tents, 
the light from the torches casting strange shadows 
around us. Phantoms beckoned to us from 
among the trees, while we listened to Tom’s ghost 
stories, or Taffy’s wild, negro melodies. Often 
we rowed down, almost to the other end of the 
lake, and coming back over the moonlit waters, 
seemed to find ourselves in fairy-lor 1. 

But there were drawbacks. One day it rained 
all day, and we girls, confined to the tents, 
really did not know what to do with ourselves. 
The gentlemen went out, and were gone all day, \ 
in spite of the storm, but returned to supper, \ 


having enjoyed themselves hugely, they said: all 
which was much to our disgust. The professor 
came in last. He was covered with mud, but 
beamed with satislhction, for he carried a tin box 
filled with horrors. He had taken Sancho with 
him, and he was a sight to behold. The professor, 
feeling sure of my sympathy, came to me at once, 
to show me his curiosities, but I turned impati¬ 
ently away. “ No, I thank you,” I said, coldly, 
“ I have had enough of dirt for one day—and I 
really think you might have left my dog behind: 
he shall not come near me, to-night.” “ We are 
equally unfortunate,” was his only reply, and, 
laying down his box, he called Sancho, and 
walked out of the tent. “ What is he going to 
do?” I asked. “Drown himself, and the dog, 
too,” answered Tom, laughing: “you have a 
great deal to answer for, Sallie.” I rushed out 
of the tent, but could see nothing in the gathering 
gloom. I was forced to return rather crest¬ 
fallen. In about an hour, man and dog returned. 
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clean and dry. I knew then that he had, him¬ 
self, washed the dog; and with some compunc¬ 
tion, I said: 44 Ton must be very fond of Sancho?” 
44 1 do not think it is Sancho 1 am fond of,” he 
answered, softly, with one of his deep looks. 

Tom, though I had often asked him, would 
never finish the legend of Holy Spring, in which 
he had been interrupted. 44 1 don’t believe there 
is any legend: you were only hoaxing me,” I 
said, one day. The professor overheard me, and 
interposed. 44 There is a legend,” he said; 44 and 
if you’ll come with me, this afternoon, to the 
spring, I will tell it to you.” Accordingly, I 
promised to go. It was the last day but one of 
our stay at the lake. The morning passed 
quickly. Never had the water seemed so blue, 
or the hills so fair. After dinner, the professor 
reminded me of my promise, and we set forth for 
the spring. We were alone, all the others 
having gone fishing, or boating. For .awhile we 
were silent. Then, in a low voice, the professor 
began his story. 

44 Many years ago, Wampoag and hi$ braves, 
roamed through these woods, fished in those 
bright waters, and worshipped the Great Spirit 
from these hHls. Among the warriors n6ne were 
as light of heart, ad fleet of foot, or as brave in 
battle, as the young Wachuset. Yet he grew 
faint-hearted, when he stood before the lovely 
Weckan, for he loved hAr with all the intensity 
of his wild nature. For her, he slew the red 
deer, to lay at her felt: for her, he gathered the 
sweetest flowers, to deck her hair; and for her, 
he performed feats of danger, that filled the 
warriors with wonder. But it was all in vain 1 
She gave him no sign of love, and the heart of: 
Wachuset grew heavy. One night, as he stood: 
beside this spring, he heard the Great Spirit 
speaking to him; and the voice said, 4 Wachuset, 
take of this water, and give it to Weekan, and 
she will love thee % ’ The voice c&tsed; but the< 
Great Spirit sent forth his thunder, and smote 
the rock, and the water was troubled; and Wa-j 
chuset’s heart was filled with fear, and he fell on, 
his face and worshipped the Great Spirit. Then ; 
he took of the water, and gave it to Weekah, and 
she drank of it, and loved him. The light came 
back to his eye, and courage to his heart The 
Great Spirit smiled on his children, and blessed 
them; and this spring became holy unto them.” : 

He ceased speaking. I was silent. I. could 
hear the beating of my heart. 44 Sallie,” he said, ■! 
bending over me, and taking my hand, 41 1 am | 
like Wachuset, I love, but I get no sign. What 
shall I do?” 44 Why do you not try the spell?” ; 
I answered, almost in a whisper. I raised my 
eyes, as I spoke, but instantly looked down again. : 
Vol. LXXVIII.—18. 


> His arm stole around me. 44 Is it necessary ? M 

> he said, softly. 41 1—I am not sure,” I answered, 
i very low, “ but I think not.” 

i What happened then, no ohe will ever know. 
< But we were very still for a long time, while the 
f birds sang, and the water rippled on the shore, 
j and the sun set in crimson glory behind the 
! purple hills. 

| “ What will they think?” I said, at last, starting 

I up. 44 They must be back by this time, and won¬ 
dering what has become of me.” 44 1 shall tell 
them that I went specimen hunting, and found 
you,” said the professor, adding, with a laugh; 
44 and I don’t think I ever captured such a prize 
before.” 

I walked into camp, conscious of my flushed 
cheeks; but the professor bore the laughing 
Cotatoents, ah unconcernedly as if nothing un- 
> usual had taken place, and shielded me as much 
| as he could. Our supper was a happy one for 
| all. The moon soon rose, and then we started 
! for the lake, as we had planned to spend this 
last evening on its waters. 

“Tom,” sriid Will, “you take Saliie and 
Nellie, and the professor and Mollie, while I 
take the others* two pair of spoons would sink 
one boat.” 44 All right,” answered Tom, laugh¬ 
ing; 44 and as therp’s a light breeze, 1*11 hoist 
our sail, for the professor will not want to row.” 

44 1 have not the slightest intention of rowing: I 
can assure you, I can spend my time better,” re> 
marked the professor, coolly, sitting down by me. 

Ah! shall I ever forget those blissful hours. 
The moon was just showing her round face over 
the mountain; black shadows trembled and 
danced in the rippling water. Frogs and whip- 
poor-wills kept up a chorus of weird sounds. We 
entered dreamland. I was in an enchanted roalm, 
and the prince sat by my side. The boats glided 
.on, and.still the mystio beauty deepened. Sud¬ 
denly, the little steamboat appeared around a 
bend, a blaze of light from bow to stern, While 
softened by distance, the music from a bras® 
band floated over the water. But we glided 
away into the silence and shadows. The pro¬ 
fessor stood up, in the bow of our boat, and 
began to sing; and Jock and Will echoed it back 
from theirs, scarcely dipping their oars. And 
this is what they sang: 

Across the lake, the shadows 
Are creeping one by one, 

Beyond the purple mountain, 

• In glory sinks the sun. 

Chorut, 

Over the lake, orer the lake, 

Sweetest songs the echoes wake, 

Over the lake, over the lake, 

Volcee clear, the silence break. 
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Over the lake the boatmen K»w, 
Merrily singing as they go. 

The silver moon is rising, 

The stars shine pure and bright* 
The rippling waters dancing 
And laughing in the light 
Chorus. 


O'er gleaming wavelets glidings 
The swift boat drilts along, 
Sweet and low aud tender, 

We sing the parting song. 
Chorus. 


I could h&rdlj realize, the next morning, that 
we were to return to everyday life, again; bat 
the bustle and concision, incident on breaking 
camp, banished my dreams, and I soon was a a 
busy as the busiest. 

But when all was done, and everything in 
readiness for our departure, it was with many 
lingering looks, that I, at least, left; for I had 
found there an unexpected happiness, but one 
which has been mine ever since, and which, if it 
pleases God, will never leave me, neither here, 
nor in the long hereafter. 


MEMORIES. 

BT OL1RA B. HEATH 


The morning is bright with sunbeams, 
That have come to gladden the day; 

But I cannot sit in Its brightness, 

For my thoughts are far away. 

The child at my side looks wistfhl 
Without, at the birds and bees— 

Still full of a childish wonder. 

At all that she hoars and see«L 

But I answer so at random, 

That sho lifts wide-growing oy**. 

And the lips, that seemed so tireless, 
Grow mute with a strange surprise. 

For the tide of thought swoops onward, 
Like a wild and troubled sea, 

And I float away on the current, 

Till the present Is nought to me. 

I am carried back to a morning, 

With a sky as bright and blue^ 


When I battled—Oh, so fiercely 1— 
With the flret great grief I knew. 

Without was a flood of sunlight, 

And a wilderness of bloom; 

Wliile the breath of pink azallos 
Game floating thro* hall and room. 

Ah, me! how the sudden darkness 
Enshrouded my youthful* head— 

I only knew I was living, 

And one that I loved was dead. 

Bat a hand in mine is stealing. 

And a bird-like voice so clear, 

Recalls me from by-gone shadows— 

44 Dear ma, see, see I A here I" 

Oh, the grace of a loving childhood I 
It has beauty all its own— 

The dreams that defile or darken 
Are stll) in the dim unknown. 


A BALLAD OF ’ 76 . 


BT ALEXANDER A 

Old Moses Butler he stood in the door, 

At his inn, up In Ilartford town. 

And the sunshine flooded the sanded floor. 

And lit up the wainscot so brown. 

The air was all full of a sweet perfumo, 

Now here, and now wafted away; 

For the applo orchards were just in bloom. 

At tho noon of that April day. 

* Who gallops so fast," said the stout old host, 

44 Who gallops so wild and bold ?” 

Bis ruddy face was as white as a ghost, 

When he heard what tho rider told. 

" The battle's begun—our blood has been shed— 

Up, up—'twas on Lexington green.” 

IIo swayed in the saddle and fainted—dead. 

Such tumult, oh 1 never was seen. 


IRVINE. 

The news from the town to the country ran. 

And each minute-man mustered true. 

With his buckskin breeches, and old Queen Anne, 
And his home-spun of buff and blue. 

“Id give all my acres,” the vet'ran cried, 

44 To bo twenty again: I'd go 
And fight for our freedom; my father died 
In the old French war, as you know.” 

When tho fife struck up, and (hey marched away. 
Ho watched till the last one had gone. 

, J Then he turned and sighed. At tho cloae of day, 

. He was found by his hearth, alone. 

A rusted musket he held in his hand ; 

And he eat, but with drooping head ; 

Tet a smile on his face, so calm, so grand— 

For the brave old vet'ran was dead I 
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BY MARY V. 9PENCEB. 


u l have terrible news, this morning/’ said 
Col. Greyson, as he came in to breakfast. “ But 
you and Edith are both brave, and will bear it as 
you should. To keep it back from you, at any- 
rate, is impossible.” 

The persons he addressed were his wife and 
sister, the former about thirty years old, the 
latter about twenty. Both were beautiful, though 
after different types : Mrs. Greyson dark-haired 
and stately, Edith gentle, with light complexion 
and locks of gold. Yet it was only necessary to 
take a single glance at their faces, to see that the 
colonel’s words were deserved, and that both 
were equally brave, even heroic in character. 

It was the month of May, 1857, the year of the 
terrible India mutiny, and the scene was a can¬ 
tonment, in the very heart of the disturbed 
district. Up to that very morning, however, the 
Sepoys, under Col. Greyson, had remained faithful, 
lie had always believed they would continue so, 
for his relations with them had ever been of the 
kindliest: he could not, he would not, credit the 
consumate treachery attributed to them. But 
lie had been, at last, terribly undeceived. At 
day-break, all the native troops, without exception, 
had broken out, in open mutiny ; and he was left 
with only a handful of English-born soldiers to 
defend the cantonment. 

His hearers divined, at once, his news. 

“The Sepoys have risen,” said his wife, turn¬ 
ing ashy pale, and starting to her feet. “ Oh I 
what will become of the children.” 

Edith said nothing, but clasped her hands, 
till the nails almost cut into the flesh. Every 
vestige of color faded from her cheek also. But 
she showed no other signs of emotion. 

Even the colonel’s bronzed face blanched, when 
his wife alluded to the children. But after a 
moment, he spoke up, with a confidence he 
hardly felt. 

“ I do not think there is any immediate danger. 
This is, fortunately, a massive old structure, with 
outer walls and outworks, as if built for a natural 
fortress : even our small force can hold out, for a 
long while; and help must come, sooner or later. 

I have already barred the gates; heaped up de¬ 
fences behind them; posted sentries every¬ 
where ; and trained our artillery on the point 
from which the attack will have to come. Major 
McIntyre, with his Highlanders, is but three days’ 


; march off, up in the hills; I have sent two trusty 
? messengers to him, asking for aid ; and I am sure, 
| even without what he feels for Edith, be will 
| press forward as fast ns possible.” 

< The color on the girl’s wan face flushed back, 
j at these words, for Major McIntyre was her 
\ affianced husband. But she answered, bravely: 
| “He may be ordered elsewhere, first, lioweva:; 
j and in that case even I would say he ought to go. 
\ Others may be in greater peril than we are.” 

1 “ Or your envoys may be cut off,” said the 
wife. “ God help us, in that case.” 

“ Wo will not contemplate cither contingency/* 
said the colonel, cheerfully. “ But to provide 
against the black rascals having artillery, or 
\ bombs, we must have a place of refuge for you, 
J and the children, and their governess, and your 
maid, the ayah. So, after breakfast, go to tbc 
! great cellar; carry rugs there, and other com¬ 
forts ; have it ready, in fact, in case you have to 
seek it as a permanent refuge. The walls, luckily, 
j arc not so extensive, but what we can easily man 
| them ; and we have provisions for a fortnight, at 
| least. But now to breakfast, for I am almost 
j famished.” 

The confidence, with which he spoke, partially 
! reassured his hearers, and the meal, though des¬ 
patched, in haste, was not an unenjoyable one. 
Alas ! it was their last peaceful meal. It was 
; hardly finished, indeed the colonel was still 
j lingering over his second cup of coffee, when a 
; wild uproar was heard in the distance, and an 
; orderly hastily entered, bringing notice that the 
; Sepoys were swarming to the attack. 

“ Go to the little window, in the corner turret/* 
said the colonel to his wife, as he buckled on his 
sword, “ if you wish to see. Perhaps, it would 
be better than sitting here, in suspense. You 
can arrange the cellar, later; there is no hurrj; 

; for I don’t believe the scoundrels have artillery. , * 
“Will you go, dear?” said the wife to her 
j sister-in-law, “ If so, I will just run, and look 
j at the children, and then go with you.” 

| “ Oh I yes. Anything, as Richard says, Is 

\ better than suspense, here.” 

< “ Bravely spoken,” answered the colonel, loofc- 

| ing back, and pausing a moment, ere he hurriftf 
away. “Just the words for a soldier’s sister, 
and a soldier’s wife. The first thing I’ll te« the 
major, will be of that little speech. Meantime, 
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jou’ll see how we’ll beat back the false devils: die, I will die with mj children,” thought the 
after all, one single Englishman is worth a dozen ! mother, clasping them in her arms. 8he waited, 
of such rif-raff.” < with what anxiety we need not describe, the 

When Mrs. Greyson and Edith reached the result of the attack. Scarcely half an hour, but 
little tower, that, standing at one of the angles of; it seemed half the night, had elapsed, before the 
the enclosure, commanded a view of the main colonel appeared. The uproar, meantime, had 
gateway, the attack had already begun, and slackened, and then ceased altogether, 
their hearts sank to see that the foe was not! “It is over for the present,” he said, “and I 
merely ten to one, as the colonel had admitted, have hurried to re-assure you. The fools thought 
but apparently thirty to one. On they came with they could surprise us. They stole up, in the 
a rush, a dark mass of vengeful-looking men, darkness, on our rear, and waited for the moon- 
whose very impetus, as it seemed, would carry rise, to make the assault there, at the same time 
everything before them. making another, which was but a feint, in front. 

“ Great heavens,” cried Edith, clasping her !; But we were quite prepared for them. Every 
hands, “ they will crush the gate in like an egg- foot of the defences is patrolled, day and night, 
shell.” ; so that a lizard even can’t approach us unde- 

“ Stay awhile and see,” said her sister-in-law, tected. I am,” with a grim laugh, “ too old a 
who, having full confidence in her husband, was soldier to be caught napping. Without they can 
less immediately alarmed. “ What a volley ! get artillery, as I said from the first, we shall be 
They stop, they stagger back, they fly. Oh ! j able to keep them at bay.” 

thank God.” ! But what was the dismay of the little garrison. 

For, even as she spoke, the defenders had the next afternoon, to see long rows of oxen, in 
poured in such a withering volley, that the < the distance, as if attached to some heavy burden. 
Sepoys had scattered before it, after a moment’s ! and to observe, on their nearer approach, that 
hesitation, like the heaped leaves of the forest J they were actually drawing two Beige guns, 
are swept by an autumn wind. Col. Greyson j Col. Greyson pulled his moustache, anxiously, 
had waited, like a practised soldier, until the j “Don’t despair, dear,” he said to his wife, as 
crowded mass was close to the gate, and then had he remarked her terrible pallor. “ Succor must 
opened fire, from in front, and from both sides. ! come, in a day or two. But as soon as the 
“ We have no ammunition to spare,” he said to \ villains get their guns in position, they will begin 
his wife, later. “ So we must make every bullet j to knock these old walls about us, and the frag- 
tell.” | ments might injure some of you. Go into the 

Poor Edith, when she heard the crashing cellar, and stay there. I will see you as often as 
volley, and saw the Sepoys falling in scores, I can. We were in worse straits in the Sikh 
buried her face in her hands. “ Oh ! it is too 
horrible,” she cried, with a shudder. 

But her sister-in-law, thinking of her children, 
looked at it all, unmoved; and her cheek grew j ever, for he remembered, that, in the Sikh cam- 
deadly pale, and her mouth was set firm. j paign, there were no women and children. 

“The trouble is over for to-day, perhaps alto- i “We women cannot fight,” said his wife, not 
gether,” said the colonel, when he came in for J a bit re-assured, but heroically assuming to be 
luncheon. “ Certainly altogether, if McIntyre i so; “but Edith and I can pray for you.” 
gets my message. If the rascals had artillery, it j By the morning of the third day, the Sepoys 
might be different; but I don’t think they’ll ven- j had got their guns in position, and began to 
ture another assault.” j open fire. The great gate, meantime, had been 

The colonel, however, was mistaken. That ; strengthened within, by bagB of earth and other 
night, just as the moon began to rise, the ladies < heavy articles, so that, for awhile, the defenders 
heard another outburst, shouts, shots, the tramp j hoped still to repulse the beseigers. “And 
of feet, as if in front, in the rear, everywhere. \ McIntyre must be here in two days, sure,” said 
Mrs. Greyson, dressing hurriedly, would have \ the colonel. 

gone to see where the struggle was, but was met, \ But the two days passed, and then two more, 
at her chamber door, by Edith, who clung to her, \ and then a fifth, and still there was no news of 
and held her back. j the major. “At the worst,” said the colonel, 

“ They have surrounded us, the servants say,” unable to conceal liis anxiety any longer,” “I 
she sobbed. “ We shall be murdered in our beds, j should have thought my messengers would have 
Oh ! do not leave me, or the children.” \ returned: I gave them strict orders to do so, in 

That last was the deciding poiut. “ If I am to j order that I might know what to rely on.” 


campaign ; and God help us, we’ll pull through 
yet.” 

He spoke more confidently than he felt, how- 
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“Alas!” said bis wife, “they may have been 
intercepted. Or turned traitors. They were 
natives, you say.” 

“ Yes ! but I was sure I could trust them. I 
saved the life of one: and the other was my pet 
servant for years. They both had, in perfection, 
that skill in disguise, which seems peculiar to 
their race. Hark! what is that ? I must go and 
see.” 

For a dull, angry shout, a groan of anguish 
and despair, rose from the walls, and penetrated 
to the cellar. 

Even the colonel’s stout heart quailed, when 
he saw the cause. Within full sight, but out of 
musket-range, the Sepoys were holding up, on a 
pole, a bloody head, which he recognized as that 
of his faithful servant. “ It is over, then,” he 
said. “The gate won’t hold for more than a 
half a day longer, or if it did, the walls would 
not. To-morrow, a breach will be effected.” 
He thought of his wife and children, and remem¬ 
bered Cawnpore, and set his teeth hard. “ When 
it comes to the worst—” 

Ilis hand clutched bis sword, remembering how 
the old Hebrews, in the last days of Jerusalem, 
had saved their families from outrage. 

That night no one slept in the beleagured 
garrison. Colonel Greyson had been on duty all 
the long hours. At early dawn, he came in, and 
kissed his wife, solemnly, like one going to his 
death. Then the poor woman, throwing her arms 
about his neck, Bobbed out a request to follow 
him to the walls. 

“No, my dear; your place is here,” he said, 
calmly. “ The court-yard is full of debris already, 
and every minute, when they begin firing, more 
will be accumulated. Every minute, a fragment 
of wall flies inward: we all have to keep under 
shelter: all we can do, now, is to wait for the 
breach, and then make a wall of our bodies.” 

Hq took a cup of coffee, and a bit of bread, and 
then kissed his wife again. Both felt that it was, 
almost certainly, for the last time. The last 
time! 

He had scarcely disappeared through the door¬ 
way when the din of battle began again. Hud¬ 
dled together, in the low, vaulted cellar, where 
no light entered, except through a narrow window 
overhead, Edith and Mrs. Greyson heard, with 
prophetic anguish, the roar of the artillery, and 
the crash of the walls, that announced the 
rapidly approaching end. At times, a hoarse 
exultant shout, like that of hungry beasts of prey, 
and that seemed to shake even the solid stones, 
told of some more than usually successful cannon 
shot. At times, a cheer, that grew fainter and 
fainter, as the morning advanced, sent back the 


defiance of the little garrison, now reduced 
almost to nothing. In vain Mrs. Greyson hoped 
that her husband would return, even for a mo¬ 
ment, that she might see his face once more. “ 1 
am weak to wish it,” she said to herself, pressing 
her children, in turn to her heart. “ His duty is 
elsewhere. And, perhaps, perhaps, oh ! my God, 
perhaps, even now he is dead.” 

As the morning wore on, hope gradually de¬ 
parted. The roar of the cannon, the shouts of 
the assailants, increased in frequency and fury : 
the answering cheers grew fainter and fainter, 
and ceased at last, entirely. The children, 
exhausted by fright and hunger, fell asleep : the 
elder at his mother’s feet, the other two in the 
arms of the nursery governess. Mrs. Greyson 
had been on her knees, all the morning, at times 
in out-spoken prayer, at times caressiug and 
comforting her children. Edith cowered beside 
her now, with one arm about her neck, and the 
other holding the chubby hand of the five year- 
old sleepy boy. The English maid kuclt also, 
with clasped hands, on Mrs. Greyson’s lap. In 
the corner, in front of this principal group, 
crouched the Indian ayah, and by her side the 
nursery governess, with the infant and little 
Edith. Mrs. Greyson’s right arm was thrown 
about Edith’s waist: in her left she held the 
prayer-book, from which she had been reading 
prayers and lessons. But seeing that her boy 
had fallen asleep, she stopped reading, lest she 
should disturb J^im. 

If you could have seen that group, you would 
never have forgotten it, if you lived for centuries. 
The horror on the ayah’s face, and on that of the 
English maid, was indescribable. Edith showed 
no such abject terror, but her face wore the look 
that touches you so in Guido's portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, a look as of utter exhaustion from agony 
and tears. The countenance of Mrs. Greyson 
was in striking contrast to all there. The solemn 
words she had. been reading, and that she had 
opened at without any volition on her part, “J 
am the Resurrection and the life,” still rung in 
her ears; and she seemed, for the moment, to 
have forgotten everything, except the resignation 
and rapture of one who actually beholds heaven 
opening before her. - “Who soever believeth in 
Me,” she murmured, unconsciously, “ shall never 
die.” Earth had receded. A martyr, kneeling 
in the arena, might have looked thus. 

There had been a terrible crash, just before % 
this moment, followed by a wild roar of exultant 
rage, and this explained the horror on the faces 
of the English maid and Indian ayah. They 
knew that their last hour had come. The crash 
was the falling in of the great gate; the shout 
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was that of the triumphant Sepoys. Then had 
followed the tramp, tramp of the in-rushing 
L>e, mingled with short, sharp cries of men 
dying of musket shots. The little girl, in the 
governess’s arms, had woke up, and shrinking 
back, looked terrified, at the door, ttyat, in an 
instant more, would be burst open; and the 
ayah gazed also, with a face actually white, now, 
with terror; and with eyes dilated. 

Suddenly, clear and high, over all this tumult 
—«ver the tramp of men, the shrieks, the-musket 
shots—rose the sound of a bag-pipe. Edith 
sprang to her feet, face and form quivering with 
excitement. 

“The Highlanders—the Highlanders,” she 
cried. ** Oh ! thank God. We are saved.” 

As she spoke, the gleam of bayonets, and the 
waving of plumes, was seen through the little 
window ; and at the same instant, the door was 
burst open, and an officer in Highland dress, 
began, hastily, to descend the steps. 

Edith heard the foot-fall. It was one she knew 
well. She turned, eagerly. “ Hector,” was all 
she said, and flung herself into the officer’s arms. 

“ We were just in time,” said Major McIntyre. 
“ Yes ! the colonel is safe,” he added, as he met 
Mrs. Greyson’s eyes, in eager questioning “ How 
did we manage to surprise them ? We catne by a 
secret way our guide knew of through the jungle, 
not seen, till wo were almost on the rascals. 
Then it was a rush, the claymore, and a stampede 
on their part. But when we had won, and the 
rascals done for, and I heard that you were all 
safe, I told the piper to give us a real, exulting, 
old, Highland air, to which we might march in, 
in triumph.” 

In a moment after, Col. Greyson appeared. 
Has wife flew to him, put her hands on his 
shoulders, looked at him, as if at one risen from 
the dead, and then fell upon his neck, wildly 
sobbing, now utterly broken down. 

“ Hush, hush, it is all over, dearest,” lie said, 
sootliingiy. “ I would have been here, before, 
felt I waited to see the wounded Sepoys cared 


for—the court is packed with them—you will 
have plenty to do as nurse. Ah! major,” ex¬ 
tending his hand, “I haven’t had a chance, 
before, to thank you. You came in the nick of 
time.” 

“ Yes I the gate fell, and the rascals rushed in, 
just as we got out of the jungle, and rounded the 
corner of the compound. We made short work 
of them. We would have been here, three days 
ago, but your first message was intercepted—” 

“I know, I know. They paraded his bloody 
head, before us, poor fellow 1” 

“ The other had to hide, in the jungle, for half 
a week, before he could get through. After that, 
we came at double quick, I can assure you.” 

The colonel and the major fought through the 
mutiny, and came out of it, each with a step: 
the colonel as general, the major as colonel. 

Shortly after Delhi fell, Colonel McIntyre 
inherited the baronetcy and estates of his family, 
and as the war was now over, resigned and 
retired to private life. But before leaving India, 
he was married to Edith, General Greyson, now 
a K. C. B., giving the bride away. 

More than twenty years have since elapsed, 
and those, who were children then, are now grown 
men and women. The oldest boy of Gen. 
Greyson, is in the guards: the elder daughter was 
married, two years ago, to Lord Anauly: her 
little sister was the belle of London, last season. 
Her cousin Helen McIntyre, four years younger, 
comes out, next year; and her brother, young 
Hector, goes to Oxford, at the same time. 

Often, at Castle Loch-Ayre, the almost princely 
seat of the McIntyres, they all, young and old, 
gather in the gloaming, around the hearth, and 
listen, breathlessly, for the hundredth time, to 
aunt, or mother, telling the story of the mutiny. 

“ Ah!” says little Bertie Greyson, the five 
year old son of the guardsman, doubling up his 
little fist, “ if I had been there, grandpa wouldn’t 
have had so much trouble. I’d have thrashed 
the rascals, that I would. Uncle Hector wouldn’t 
have been the only one to come to The Rescue.” 


BY TIIE SEA: IN STORM. 


BY lillH LINCOLN. 


A leaden era And leaden sky, 

And low, dull, sobbing rain; 

And winds that make a walling cry, 
Like human souls in paiu. 

Like muffled sound of funeral bell, 

I hear the waves dull roar, 


As sullenly they rise and swell. 
And break upon the shoro. 

0 wailing wind and sobbing rain, 
0 leaden sky and sea, 

My heart is full of bitter paiu, 

I fool akin to thee. 
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ACT I. 

Thebe was noise and confusion all about, and 
no wonder, for the “ great dramatic spectacle,” as 
it was called in the bills, was getting itself set in 
order, for the purpose of making a grand display 
before an audience of some thousands. 

A melancholy looking man, dressed as Mephis- 
topheles, was standing leaning against one of the 
side-scenes. 

“ Poor old Christopher,” said one of the 
subordinates, turning to a pretty girl, who was 
to play the part of one of the sylphs, “ he takes 
it harder than she does. He’s been in love with 
her, himself, I’ve always believed, even while he 
played the part of a father to her. Yes! through 
all these years, when he hardly had a dollar for 
himself, and gave that dollar to her, he’s loved 
her, in secret, though he never, I dare say, 
breathed a word of it.” 

“Shows bis good sense,” answered the girl, 
flippantly. “ Nobody would look twice at such a 
fellow. He’s the ugliest man I ever saw.” 

“ He may be all that,” replied the man, 44 and 
yet as good as gold. Do you know how he first 
came to know Columbine ? We generally call her 
Columbine, you see; sometimes Rita; but never 
Miss Meredith.” 

“ No. I’m but new here. Though I’ve always 
heard it was a romantic story.” 

44 Well, ho took h$r, a tiny infhnt, and orphan, 
from her dead mother’s arms, when the mother, 
whom nobody knew then, was found dying by 
the road-side. There was nobody to care for the 
child, and she'd have been sent to the poor-house, 
but for him. Since that day, he has lived only 
for Columbine, and many a time, when his luck’s 
been down on him, he has gone without bread, in 
order that she might not starve.” 

Even the thoughtless listener was touched by 
this story. She looked, reflectively, at the old 
actor, and said: 

44 He isn’t so ugly, after all. And you say he 
takes this conduct of Rudolf’s hard.” 

44 Yes, harder than she does. You see he loved 
her so. I think he could almost murder the 
faithless lover. It was a cruel blow, I’ve no 
doubt, to poor old Cris, when he first found that 
Columbine was in love with*this handsome genius, 
half-poet, half-pointer; but he braced himself up 
to it, 1 suppose, telling himself he couldn’t expect 


youth to lovw middle age; and as Rudolph, after 
all, was rather a good sort of fellow, he gave his 
consent to the marriage, which was only put off 
till the young people could afford it. But now, 
since this Polish princess has come to the fore, 
and smiles on Rudolf, and they do say is even 
willing to marry him, and he has lost his head, 
and neglects Columbine—why, old Cris is ready 
to murder the youngster almost, and yet is 
breaking his own heart in pity for poor little 
Columbine.” 

44 1 don’t wonder,” said his companion, with a 
sigh. 

“But I shouldn’t wonder,” continued tha 
other, 44 If they were all worrying themselves, 
without cause. For my part, I don’t believe 
Rudolf will live long, to trouble any of thems 
he has a horrid cough, this winter; and since 
the princess has come, and he’s been running 
after her so much, he’s neglected it, you see, and 
its getting worse, day by day.” 

44 Poor Columbine,” sighed the other. 44 But 
see, here she comes.” 

A slight, graceful girl, dressed for the part of 
Columbine, emerged from the dressing-room, as 
the girl spoke, and advanced towards the melan¬ 
choly old actor. The two speakers drew back, 
and subsided into silence, as she passed. 

44 1 suppose you are looking for Rudolf/* 
said the old actor, as Columbine joined him ; and 
when she did not answer, he added: 44 Of course 
you are 1” 

He spoke with as much acrimony, as if convict¬ 
ing her of having denied his first statement. 

The girl looked up, deprecatingly. 

44 1—I only wanted to be sure he had his ovei* 
coat on, it’s so cold here, to-night, and he’s not 
strong yet,” she said, meekly, and with a sort of 
apology in her plaintive voice. 

The other laughed bitterly. But the bitterness 
was as nothing, compared to the pain, which 
sounded through his false merriment. 

44 You needn’t laugh at me,” continued Column 
bine, with a little injured note audible in her 
tones. 44 He ish’t strong, and it’s very, very 
cold,” and she shivered from her bare shoulders 
to her thinly-covered ankles. 

“ He’s got something here,” said the other* 
laying his hand on his own black and scarlet 
breast, “wliioh is warmer than a great-coat. 

(267; 
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But if he doesn’t take care, he’ll find it burn 
worse than the shirt of Nessus.” 

The girl made no reply; but only sighed, more 
wearily than before. 

“Why don’t you ask me where Rudolf is?” 
demanded the other, testily, after a pause. 

Columbine roused herself, with a start, and 
looked inquiringly at him. He repeated his 
question, with added acerbity. 

“ Because—because you’re so cross,” she fal¬ 
tered. 

“ Because you know where he is, and want to 
persuade yourself that you don’t,” he retorted, 
triumphantly. 

But she turned on him, at his words, with 
such a pathetic, complaining look in her eyes, 
that he added, hastily, with a kind of groan: 

41 I’m a brute to torment you I Forgive me.” 

Columbine turned away, for an instant. Then 
she looked back at him. He seemed so penitent 
and ashamed, that she laid one trembling hand 
on his arm, and said, softly: 

“You’re such a good old Christopher—don’t 
mind me!” 

This time the poor fellow gave egress to a sob, 
without any attempt to smother or disguise it. 
But before Columbine could speak another word, 
he was called, and had to go upon the stage, 
leaving her standing there, waiting her turn. 

For some seconds, Columbine remained, quite 
Still, by the narrow slit, which led upon the 
stage, as tired, sad, and hopeless a looking little 
Columbine, as ever lived. She roused up, at■ 
last, from her dismal reverie, and hurried down 
the stage to the great curtain, that served for a 
drop-scene. j 

An iron weight held the heavy roller a little j 
back, so that by pressing close to the proscenium, j 
a curious dweller, behind the drop-scene, could | 
catch a glimpse of the vast horse shoe, packed; 
from pit to dome, with careless, laughing people. 

A man stood peering out, across the footlights, 
towards a stage-box, at the opposite end—a tall, 
Hthe, young, handsome man, bareheaded, with a 
wreath of curls, glittering like spun gold, in the 
glare of the lamps. 

When Columbine perceived him, she stopped 
fhort, lifted her hand to her boBom, and held it 
there, as if something hurt suddenly under her 
gay Bilken vest, her breath coming and going in 
quick, convulsive gasps. When she could con¬ 
trol herself again, she moved cautiously on, till 
•he stood close behind the watcher, who remained 
too deeply absorbed, to notice her presence. 

Stooping, so as to look out from under his 
arm, Columbine stared also at the gorgeously 
decorated stage-box, until her yery eyes grew hot 


and blurred, and all objects floated and disap¬ 
peared in a fiery mist, which surged slowly, back 
and forth, before her sight. 

She had known, in advance, what and whom 
she was to see. Yet, with the strange craving 
for eelf-torture, which is one of the strangest 
traits among all those untold inconsistencies 
which make up human character, she could not 
resist stabbing her heart, and stinging her soul, 
by that long, eager glance. 

She had seen a woman, seated in the gilt-backed 
arm-chair, dressed in soft, dead-white draperies ; 
a scarlet burnous flung carelessly over her shoul¬ 
ders ; a single diamond crescent glittering and 
flashing in her hair. This woman was sitting 
perfectly motionless. Not one person in a hundred 
could have preserved such utter immobility. One 
arm was resting on her knee; the other was 
hanging at her side. 

A second lady occupied a seat near; and 
several men were grouped about. There was 
laughter and conversation; but she, at whom 
Columbine had looked, for some moments paid 
no attention to either. Then, suddenly, she 
lifted her eyes to the face of one of the speakers, 
and let a slow smile gradually brighten her 
mouth. Oh, that smile 1 Circe might have had 
such a smile, and such eyes. Few' men could 
have resisted their spell. 

And yet, and yet—was she beautifhl ? Watch¬ 
ing her, a few minutes before, a critical observer 
might have said she appeared inanimate; that 
the features were too coldly regular; the com¬ 
plexion too pale. But after meeting the glory of 
her smiling lips and eyes, few could judge. 
Either the spectator Vould become hopelessly 
intoxicated, or else he would conceive a repulsion, 
so powerful, that he would no more have given a 
second glance, than if he had been ohilled to the 
marrow, by the unexpected sight of a death’s head 
set on those perfect shoulders. 

A wanderer, familiar with foreign lands, would 
unhesitatingly have pronounced as to her nation¬ 
ality. None but a Polish woman ever looked like 
that 1 Did you ever hear this legend ? This is 
what the men in Pdiand tell you, and though they 
laugh, as they relate it, they shiver under their 
own merriment, as people do while repeating 
some superstitious tale, which they desire to 
convince themselves does not affect their judgment. 

When the gods grew so weary of each other, 
that they wanted something new to torment, they 
made men, and having done this, they discovered 
that in order to torture him to the full extent 
of their capacities, the female of his species was 
required—so they set to work. 

The German woman proved too dull; the 
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English woman too scrupulous; the French 
woman too frivolous; the Italian too astute; so 
they took sunshine and snow, roses and deadly 
poisou, grace and cruelty, intellect and avarice, 
poetry and evil desire, ambition and sloth, things 
and qualities most opposed each to the other, and 
flung the whole into the fiery crucible, which 
held the eternal principle of life—and up sprang 
the Pole! 

The gods shrank back, with a shudder, at the 
Bight of their own work. They had created a 
something, half angel, half demon, something 
unequalled, incomparable, a Polish woman. This 
is the legend the cynical in Poland tells. 

And looking at Olga Doniski, and listening to 
the legend, one, who knew her well, not only 
was ready to believe the fable, but to say that 
she, in her own person, had been the original of 
the Olympian toilers handiwork. 

Seconds, minutes elapsed. Yet still the watcher, 
at the opposite side of the stage, did not stir. 
Still Columbine watched, till the blindness and 
faintness, which came over her, broke the dread¬ 
ful fascination that had bound her to the spot. 

Then she gathered up the remnants of her 
strength, and slowly moved away. But she had 
not moved quickly enough. Her head was so 
dizzy, and her eyes so blurred, that she had 
scarcely shrunk back three paces, when she 
stumbled against a heap of theatrical lumber, 
and a portion of it fell to the floor with a crash, 
bruising Columbine’s shoulder cruelly. 

The racket was loud enough to rouse her 
fellow-watcher, deeply absorbed as he had been, 
lie turned slowly round, and withdrew within 
the curtain. By this time, Columbine had retreated 
a few yards, and dropped down upon a bench. 

He saw her, and across the pallor of his coun¬ 
tenance swept a deep flush, half of anger, not 
pleasing. Such a handsome face it was, with the 
eyes of a poet, and the mouth of a woman. Such 
marvellous promise and capabilities in the counte¬ 
nance, one might have wept, while gazing thereon; 
for it wsb the face of a man. consumed by a mad 
passion; and the direst form of what men term 
insanity, is not so mad as that. It looked, as if 
the features were translucent, and the soul 
within, on fire, and showing through the alabaster¬ 
like mask. 

He stared full at poor Columbine, with those 
great, brown eyes, which ought to have been so 
beautiful and soft, but were now like two flames. 
In an instant, a sudden fierce rage started up, sep¬ 
arate and distinct from the hungry passion gleam¬ 
ing in those orbs; and poor Columbine shrunk 
back, with a colder tremor at her heart; for she 
knew the wrath was for her; while the passion was 


for the Polish woman. It sounds odd, but even 
in her confusion and distress of mind and body, 
Columbine distinguished between the two ex¬ 
pressions that struggled in his face, and the latter 
was the harder to bear. She could not speak. 
She sat and regarded him in a dumb, fascinated 
sort of fashion. At length, he spoke. 

“What are you watching me for?” he cried, 
and the voice was as sad to hear, as the face to 
study. Nature had meant that voice to be sweet, 
and deep, as the low notes of an organ ; and now 
it seemed hoarse and sharp, with just an echo of 
the sweetness left, as if to soften, in spite of 
itself, somewhat, the harsh ring. “ Always 
watching me—always.” 

“ You know I would not,” Columbine ex¬ 
claimed, gasping between mental and physical 
pain, though she scarcely felt the latter, severe 
os it was. “ I only came to see if you had your 
great coat on. As I stepped back, I stumbled 
over that heap of rubbish. I’m such an awkward 
thing. And, oh, Rudolf, you’ve neither great 
coat, nor hat—and your chest—and that dreadful 
cold.” 

“ Nonsense!” said he, and then his utterance 
was cut short by a short, hacking cough. 

“ You are worse,” exclaimed Columbine, like 
any real woman, forgetting everything in the 
anxiety roused by that sound. “I am sure you 
arc worse.” 

“I coughed just because you reminded me,” 
he said, pettishly* as soon as he could speak ; “ I 
do well enough, if I am let alone.” 

“ Yes—only please put your coat on,” pleaded 
Columbine, not pausing then to feel the sting of 
his careless, cruel words. They had gone 
straight to her heart; but there would be time 
enough to remember how they hurt, when the 
evening’s toil was over, and she was safe in her 
solitary home. 

She saw his coat and hat lying on the floor by 
the bench, and stooped to pick them up. The 
movement sent a sharp twinge through her 
bruised shoulder, which wrung a stifled moan 
from her lips. 

He frowned at her, and cried out: 

“ You look as if you were dead. Don’t be 
such a fool.” 

His voice would have been brutal, only that it 
was so full of remorse. It sounded as if some 
foul spirit forced him to utter the words, and ns 
if he loathed himself, therefore, even while yield¬ 
ing to the spell. 

“ I hurt my arm; I told you I was a clumsy 
j thing,” Columbine answered, and began to laugh, 
j She knew that she must either laugli or shriek; 
\ for she had reached the stage of nervous excife- 
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merit, when emotion will find some vent, in spite j tutors, over the rapidly succeeding scenes of the 
of resolution ; and she would not pain or fret j extravaganza. 

him by tears. She was a real woman, you see, j Rudolf da Conti stood, shuddering and appalled, 

this poor little Columbine. when Rita had left him. Somehow, the touch of 

She managed, feebly, to pick up the coat, j her lips seemed to smite his very soul. They 
which was a loose paletot, with wide sleeves, j swept aside the fierce waves of passion, which 

such as artists love. Then the slouched hat, with \ had battled there for weeks ; and he saw it, 

its pheasant’s feather, which she had herself black and desolate—good impulses rooted up— 
pinned in—no, the feather was no longer there ! rightful ambition choked and dead. Oh, dreadful 
In its place, Columbine saw a tuft of vivid red, sight. Not even like the dull stretch of sea-shore 
and with a whirl and a rush in her brain, which when the tide is out: more like the deserted lava 
made her stagger and clutch at the bench for fields about a volcano, where the billows are 
support, the poor girl had a quick vision of the living fire I 

beautiful Pole, as she had seen her, on the pre- He was conscious of thinking that what he saw 

ceding day, dashing through one of the avenues, and felt was what a lost soul, flung beyond tha 
in her open Victoria; and Columbine, crossing chances of Time into the deadlock of Eternity, 
the street at the moment, had barely time to | must see and feel—past, present, ftiture, all one 
spring backward, at the coachman’s angry warn- \ forever 1 

ing, and so escape being trampled under the j For a few moments, he remained stunned, 
horses’ hoofs. But the Pole had not noticed the motionless, and face to face with remorse in all 
poor girl, who had fastened such despairing j its force and horror; but for only a few. Ashe 
eyes on her fatal loveliness. She had passed on, j staggered up, from the bench upon which he had 
wrapped in her priceless sables, with just one j unconsciously sunk, his eyes wandered towards 
glint of color to lighten the sombreness of her the stage-box again, involuntarily, for he had not 
costume, a tuft of scarlet feathers in her velvet meant to look I 

turban—and here they were again ! The Pole was leaning forward, in her seat, and 

44 What are you doing?” Rudolf called, and his across the breadth and glare of the scene, her 

tones brought Columbine back to the exigencies of enchantress’s eyes seemed fastened on him! 
the moment, the need to be quiet. | Back rushed the accursed flame; remorse and 

44 Picking up your coat and hat,” she answered. ; memory were burned out in a flash \ the heaven* 
He stepped forward, took both from her, and j 8ent warning had failed. Does it seem strange! 

put them on. He seemed about to go his way, j Did not Abraham cry to Dives across the gulf: 

without another word: his face looked hard as j “ Neither will they be persuaded, though one 
iron with obstinacy. Then he caught her eyes ; rose from the dead 1” 

he beheld no reproach there, but, oh! such j His tormentor had forbidden him to enter her 
anguish—such heavenly patience! In an instant, J presence that night, without any reason for the 
he fell upon his knees, in the dust, beside her, j prohibition, save that contained in the exquisite 
and stretched out his arms, in wild supplication, j pleasure it gave her to torture him. He dared 
moaning. j not, in consequence, intrude. No ordinary rules 

44 Oh, my God, Rita, oh, my God! He won’t { ever influenced her in the least. If he were to 

forgive me—but do you?” j force himself upon her notice, she would be 

Before she could speak, the orchestra ceased j capable of telling him, before her flatterers, that 
playing (neither had known that it had begun) j she did not even remember his name, 
the bell rang, the curtain began to ascend, and j He rushed off into the chaos behind the scenes^ 
Cliristopher looked out from a wing, and called : j made his way across the stage; and gained a door, 

44 It is your turn to go on ! Come !” > giving admittance to a passage, from whence he 

Columbine ran. Christopher caught her hand, j could reach the main body of the house. He 
to lead her out on the stage, when she glanced j shoved and pushed a path through the crowd, 
back, and saw Rudolf leaning against a side- \ collected in the aisle between the boxes, and the 
scene, white and still. With a sudden wrench, j parterre chairs, until he stood close up at the 
she freed herself, hurried back, threw both arms j side of the orchestra, just under the stage-box 
about the young man’s neck, and sobbed : I where the Princess Daniski sat. 

44 If I have anything to forgive, it is forgiven j The curtain had fallen on the first act of the 
already—Rudolf, dear Rudolf!” piece. The musicians were playing a weird 

Then she darted back again, joined Christopher. f nocturne, which roused, in Da Conti’s vivid 
and went, with him, on the stnge. And presently j imagination, a picture of a night in some frozen 
there rose the shouts and laughter of the spec- j zone, a night lighted by spectral borealis instead 
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of the moon, and crowning a witches’ sabbot with 
its ghastly rays. Yet. the fancy was subordinate 
to the prominent thought in bis mind ; he kept 
staring up at her, always at her 1 

The music ceased. The Pole w’as speaking, con¬ 
versing with the lady by her side. Her voice 
floated down to Rudolf, as she leaned sgainst the 
front of the box. 

“ If men only knew us women, as we know 
each other, they could make themselves loved,” 
she was saying, in her low, sweet tones, that 
were always so distinct. “Strength, force, that 
is what we worship! What else induced the 
beautiful Roman princess to follow the scarred 
old gladiator? Love—I? No; I have never 
loved ! I am waiting for some man to frighten 
my will powerless, by a deed daring enough to 
subdue it—good or bad, brave or cruel!” 

Then she laughed, in mockery of her own idle 
talk, and a rosebud, its core so red that it 
resembled a drop of blood, fluttered slowly from 
her listless fingers, and fell on Rudolfs shoulder. 
Was it by design ? 

Through a chink in the curtain, Columbine 
watched. Amid all the countless throng, her 
gaze went quick and unerringly towards Da 
Conti, as if he had stood alone in the great 
crescent; and her fortitude yielded for a little as 
she looked. It was not jealousy, which moved 
her. She was that rarest of human beings, a 
creature who could love so entirely, that self lost 
its power. It was not her own pain, which 
conquered. She would hear that bravely, till it 
wore life out. But she shuddered at the cer¬ 
tainty of what awaited Rudolf, the ruin, moral 
and physical, to which ho was letting himself be 
passively dragged down. 

As Columbine tottered away, into a dark 
corner, sobbing with all the might of her poor 
broken heart, old Christopher appeared at her 
side again ; but she was too weak and spent for 
the moment to attempt either subterfiige or con¬ 
cealment. 

“If she only loved him, I should be thankfhl 
—nothing is of any consequence except his 
happiness—nothing !” she moaned. “ But she 
wants to murder him, Christopher—only that! 
Because he is as handsome as those ancient gods, 
he read to me about; because he has genius, 
which might make him groat; she has a pleasure 
in killing his soul. She wants to do it slowly, 
and watch it wither day by day. Oh, I know, I 
know. I’m a poor ignorant creature, and I 
can’t explain ; but 1 understand !” 

“Ay,” said Christopher. But still she did 
not realize his presence. 

“ It was not to be expected he could be satisfied 


{ with my love, he so gifted, so learned. I was just 

! a worm, gazing up at a star. But to stand by and 
see that woman steal his soul. And we were to 
have been married, this month, if—but that is not 
it—better he found out in time—it is ruin, his ruin, 
that I cannot bear. No power on earth can save 
him, and heaveu is so cruel that it will not try.” 

“Heaven sent him his angel, and he would 
not listen,” said her companion, of whose pres¬ 
ence, she now, for the first time, became aware. 
She turned on him, in sudden, hot wrath. 

“Don’t you say a word against him. Don’t 
you dare !” she cried. “ Not a word. How can 
you judge him?" with ineffable scorn. 

I Tlien, as she saw the sad face, beside her, so 
full of pity for her, her mood changed. 

“ Oh, forgive me. I should not speak to you 
like that,” 6ho moaned. “ Ah, don’t blame me 
—I suffer so—1 suffer so !” 

The old actor took her in his arms, and both 
sobbed for a few seconds, in speechless grief. 
Then the music floated out, the bell rang, the 
curtain rose, and as its withdrawal disclosed the 
Elysian Fields, Columbine, in spite of her break¬ 
ing heart, had to go hack to the stage. 

Meantime, the old actor, in his turn, sought a 
convenient nook, from whence to watch the box, 
which, even amid the magical beauty and the 
insane fun presented on the stage, attracted so 
many eyes. 

lie saw the second lady rise, and bid the 
enchantress farewell, and ns she left the box, an 
imperious gesture of the Pole’s hand, sent the 
trio of men away, in the departing visitor’s wnke. 
The actor stood, regarding the Circe for a few 
seconds, then he muttered to himself: 

“I’ll try it—why not? It can do no hnrm. 
Who knows but what some good may come of my 
{ speaking to her? Whatever else she docs or 
J leaves undone, she always keeps her word. 
| Nobody ever denied that; and she told me that 
| she was grateful for what I did, and would never 
< forget: it’s years since, it's true. Well, but, let 
j us see—let us see.” 

j lie nodded his head several times, in a resolute 
\ fashion, and turned towards the passage, through 
| which Rudolf had passed, half an hour before; 
j hut almost at the first step, his course was 
J arrested by hearing one of the supernumeraries 
? say: 

\ “ Here’s the very man himself. ncre’s 

1 Christopher, if you want him. As for Rita 
\ Columbine, you see she’s on the stage, so you 
| can’t get at her at present; but she’ll he through 
1 hy-and-bye; and by that time, perhaps, you’ll 
have done with Christopher.” 

| The old actor turned, and saw a man coming 
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tpwards him, whom he did not know ; but impa¬ 
tient as he was to push forward and do his errand, 
he could not go just then, for the stranger said: 

“ I have something most important to tell you. 
It concerns Rita Meredith. I see you’re in a 
hurry; but—” 

“ No hurry at all,” interrupted the actor, “ if 
it relates to Rita. Come, let me hear. There’s 
plenty of time, after all,” he muttered, “for the 
other. Plenty of time.” 

It was nearly half an hour, before the old 
actor emerged from the room, to which he had 
led the stranger, and when he did so, he went on 
to the stage again, to fill his part. After that, he 
had a word or two, to say to the stranger again; 
and after that he went to the box, where the Pole 
was still sitting. 

IIis companion, meantime, remained at the 
wings, watching, unobserved, the progress of the 
spectacle on the stage, lie seemed especially 
attracted towards Columbine, whose graceful 
movements, and eloquent pantomime, he could 
not, apparently, admire too much. Once he 
thought he saw tears in her eyes, and he felt 
inexpressively sad. Once he heard the manager 
speak roughly to her, and he had almost an un¬ 
controllable impulse to knock the bruto down. 
“She’s beautiful, beautiful,” he said, more than 
once, “ and as good as she is handsome, the old 
man says. But, ha I What is this?” 

For, at that moment, a spark of fire, that 
evidently came from above, fell directly at his 
feet. At first, he supposed it was part of the 
play, though he could not help thinking it was a 
very dangerous thing to risk; but when, almost 
immediately, the spark, which had gone out at 
once, was followed by a bit of burning canvas, 
not large, a mere fragment indeed, but which did 


not go out, he glanced up, overhead, in alarm. 
At the same instant, he was conscious of a subtle 
smell of smoke, and a ddll roar, that deepened 
and intensified, as he listened. 

“Fire! Fire!” 

The cry burst, simultaneously, from a score of 
voices. Far above, among the multitndinous 
scenes of painted canvas, the rafters, the ropes, the 
pulleys, a red glare was shining, and sparks, and 
fragments of burning wood, even, were beginning 
to shower down on the stage. 

“ Fire! Fire 1” 

It was, as it seemed to him, a thousand voices 
that now spoke. The whole audience were on 
their feet. Shrieks, cries for help, hysterical 
sobs from women echoed from every side: and 
over all, with an ever increasing roar, that, 
within a minute, deepened to thunder, rose 
the noise of the conflagration. 

Then, again and again, the wild cry: 

“Fire! Fire I Fired” 

His first thought, strange to say, wjas not of 
himself, but of Columbine. He turned to look 
for her. When he had last seen her, she was on 
the opposite side of the Btage from him, not far 
from the Btagc-box. It was in that part of the 
theatre, apparently, that the fire had originated; 
for the flames now had mastered it, from stage to 
roof; and even the box, itself, was lost sight of, 
behind a dense curtain of smoke and firo. 

All at once, he saw the figure of Columbine 
dash into what seemed the thickest of the con¬ 
flagration, on that side. He was about to follow, 
when a strong arm oaught hold of him, and 
jerking him back, said: 

“This way, sir, if you’d be saved. Tother 
side of the theatre, is past hope already.” 

[to bb coktimjed.] 


SHADOW GLEN. 

BT SB. DEI M. HARDIN. 


Behind a sheltering prairie hill, 

Next to the border of a stream, 

A crystal brook, where noisy mill. 

Or roaring dam destroys no dream. 
Shut out from sight of passers-by, 

Its coolness dark, and scented air 
Broke but by bee and butterfly, 

And singing birds and timid hare— 
There lies a dreamy shadow glen, 

As coy as woodland bird untamed; 

So narrow, tlmt its close extent. 

If called a bower, wero better named. 

Deep hid within its scented shade, 

The crimson honeysuckle blooms, 


And every mimic sunny glade, 

The blue-eysd violet perftimes. 

In earliest June, the fragrant plum. 

And wild crab-blossoms load the air 
With breath so sweet, your senses numb, 
W'ill droop beneath the fragrance rare. 
And if you chance, some happy hour. 

When summer’s sun Is dropping lour, 

To walk within this scented bower, 

And cull the flowers where they blow, 
You’ll say within your inmost soul, 

That wealth, and fame, the praise of men, 
And joys of bacchanalian bowl. 

All lade beside sweet Shadow Glen. 
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BT MAftllTTX HOLLEY. 


It had been a dull, gloomy day, dreary with 
grey, heavy clouds, and falling rain, rain that 
did not fall in quick, driving showers, but 
slowly, steadily, monotonously. In hard storms 
and tempests, one braces their wills, and rouses 
their courage to endure them, and so find strength 
in their condition; but this monotonous, un¬ 
ceasing, dreary, drip—drip—drip—I said to 
myself, was enough to drive one insane. 

But just at sunset, there came a wonderful 
change. The rain ceased, the heavy clouds 
parted away in the west, and the sun shone out 
so gloriously, that it seemed almost like a new 
heaven, and a new earth; and as I looked down 
from my chamber-window in great happiness 
and content, (for atmospheric changes affect me 
nearly as much as if I were a barometer), I saw 
little Jamie Burton, one of my pupils, came up 
towards me, all lit up with the sunset glow, and 
bearing a letter, M a letter for Miss Dennison,’* 
as he said. 

Now this letter contained the most eventfhl 
tidings, that ever letter had brought to me before, 
r know my two first names, Catherine Armitage, 
had been given me by Miss Catherine Armitage, 
a very wealthy, maiden lady, whose life my 
mother had once saved. It was at the sea-side, 
where Miss Armitage had gone to recruit her 
health and spirits, both having suffered greatly, 
in consequence of her only brother having mar¬ 
ried, in direct opposition to her will. Besides 
this brother, who was much younger than her¬ 
self, Miss Armitage had no relatives, and having 
parted with him forever, as she said in her anger, 
she doubtless felt rather lonely. And so when 
Misa Armitage had ventured out one day, in 
bathing, beyond her depth, and would undoubt¬ 
edly have been drowned, if my mother, who was 
a splendid swimmer, had not gone to her rescue, 
her gratitude seemed boundless, and she made 
my mother her great favorite. And when I was 
born, she gave me her name, with the intimation 
that “ I wouldn’t lose anything by it.” 

I had never seen this friend of my mother’s, 
for when I was a child, my parents had removed 
to a distant State, and the correspondence had 
gradually almost died out between them; but I 
often heard my mother, in our days of poverty, 
after my father’s death, and before I obtained 
the situation of teacher in a public school, which 


I was now occupying, I often heard my mother 
say, 11 who knows but you may sometime be a 
great heiress, for Miss Armitage is very rich, 
and you are her namesake.” But poor mother, 
this hope dropped away from her, as other hopes 
and happinesses had, before her death, for news 
came that Carl Armitage, the only son of MisS 
Armitage’s brother, was living with her, and he 
was to be her heir. 

But little cared I for this, my whole world was 
centered in my mother, and my World I knew 
was passing from me. She died the day I was 
twenty; died holding my hand in hers, looking 
up in my face with her dark eyes, making me her 
last thought, as I had always been her first. I 
remember hearing them say, 11 she is gone.” I 
remember throwing myself on my knees, and 
clasping my arms about her, as if I could hold 
her here With my love, my despair; and then all 
is a blank. And when I came back, a pale 
shadow from ont the shadow-land, that lies some¬ 
where between death and life, the turf had been 
heaped over my mother’s grave, many days and 
weeks. 

Well, I lived, for I was young ahd naturally 
strong, and conld not die, though how many, 
many times I have prayed, knelt and prayed 
madly, for death, as if God would heed the 
impious prayer, born of impatient grief. 

But the days rolled by, and I gained strength 
and health. My friends obtained a situation for 
me in a public school, with a good salary, and 
here I had been ever since. 

And now, after nearly ^ive years had passed 
by, Miss Catherine Armitage had died, and left 
me heiress to all her property. 

8be had died, very suddenly, so the lawyer 
wrote, stricken down in a fit of apoplexy; and 
the will, making me her heiress, was written 

I many years ago, but was all the will that could 
be found. 

I could hardly realize it, at first. It seemed 
more like some of the old fhiry tales I had 
delighted in, in my childhood, than sober reality. 
That I, Kitty Dennison, was an heiress, with five 
thousand a year, was incredible. That I owned 
Armitage Place, which I had so very often heard 
described ns being almost an earthly paradise. 
But it was not a dream; it was a delightful 
i reality. The lawyer’s very difficult handwriting, 
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hard indeed to decipher, was a tangible reality, 
and not the golden penciling of poesy and fan¬ 
tasy. The lawyer advised me to come and take 
possession of my new home, as soon as possible, 
for there was no one there now, but one old j 
servant, who had always lived with Miss Armitage,- 
and whom she desired should always have a £ 
home there; and there were many things that j 
needed the attention of a mistress. It was very j 
easy for me to settle up my affairs. A successor 
to the situation, I had held in my school, was 
soon found; and so with my few household gods, j 
a few pictures and keepsakes of my mother’s, and 
my own slender outfit of clothing, I started 1 
towards my unknown home. 

It was in the early evening that I arrived 
there. I had written when I was to be expected; 
but for some reason my letter had failed to 
reach its destination, and there was no one to 
meet me at tho train. But as it was but two 
miles’ distance, and it lacked yet half an hour 
U> Bunset, I thought I preferred to walk, instead 
of occupying the open wagon, that stood by the 
gate, awaiting passengers. So I left my luggage 
to be sent on after me, and receiving minute 
instructions as to the way, I set out for my new 
home. 

As I said, it was already sunset, when I reached 
the gate, that opened into the trim, neatly-kept 
grounds. The south wind wafted sweet odors to 
me, as I went up the walk, past flower beds, and 
clusters of blossoming shrubs, to the front en¬ 
trance. It was a pretty house, I could see that 
even in the soft twilight, large, but not too 
large for comfort, with bay-windows, and por¬ 
ticoes, whose snowy pillars were wreathed with 
flowering creepers. 

Decidedly, I thought to myself, Miss Armitago 
was a woman of taste. 

A good-natured, elderly woman answered my 
ring at the door. I introduced myself, and 
found I was not mistaken, in my first conjecture, 
that she was Mrs. Hannah Widrig, the old friend 
as well as servant of Miss Armitage. As I was 
very weary, I went directly to my room, a dainty, 
bright, little apartment, with the same, sweet 
wholesome air about it, that seemed to reign over 
tho whole place. I had just refreshed myself; 
with a bath, and was combing out my long and 
rather curly hair, when a rap at the door : 
betokened the presence of Mrs, Hannah. She 
had brought my supper up to my room, she said, 
thinking I would be too fatigued to go down | 
again. I thanked her for her thoughtfulness, | 
and, after a few kind words, and offers of as¬ 
sistance, which I declined, she left me to the ; 
weloome repose of solitude. 


The next few days passed by very pleasantly, 
how pleasantly only those can tell, who have 
spent their days in a boarding-house, and at last 
find themselves in a home, such a sweet, quiet, 
orderly home as thi6 was, too. 

Hannah was a perfect treasure, affectionate, 
faithful, neat, industrious, a model of a house¬ 
keeper. I hired a young girl in the neighborhood, 
whom she recommended, to assist her about the 
house, and a nephew of hers was already there, 
to work in the garden, and take care of the two 
handsome ponies. And so our modest household 
was established, and moved on smoothly. 

Hannah was loud in her praises of young Mr. 
Armitage. He, it was, who had planted all the 
shrubberry, and flowers, and selected the rare 
pictures, and the choice volumes in the large 
library, and who had made it a home of taste and 
refinement. She treated me kindly, I fancy she 
could not treat anyone unkindly. But, I think, 
that in her heart, she regretted that I was the 
possessor of beautiful Armitage Place, instead of 
her favorite, her hero, Carl Armitage. And I 
found she was by no means alone in her worship. 
Our other domestics, the grave-faced James, and 
the lively Alzenie, improved every possible 
opportunity to bear their testimony to his per¬ 
fections. And so did Mr. Hastings, the lawyer, 
and the neighbors who came to call upon 
me. It seemed that Mr. Armitage must be 
indeed a wonderful man, to inspire such warm 
friendship in all who approached him. 

And when I found, in the well filled library, 
his two books, one of which he had published 
but a short time previous, I, too, in my spirit, 
joined the ranks of his friends and admirers. 

I had never chanced to see his books, though I 
knew he was an author, and I found them beau¬ 
tiful, admirable in every way. One of them, 
“ The Story of a Quiet Life,” I thought, as I read 
it, was better than anything I had ever read 
before in my life. There was such an earnest¬ 
ness, such a tender, helpful sympathy for all 
humanity, under the delicate humor, that bright¬ 
ened its pages. I fancied I could sec the heart, 
the soul of the writer, through the words, and 
see that it was a white soul, a true, tender heart. 

Yes, in spirit, I joined the ranks of hia 
subjects. Though I made no public avowal of 
my sentimonts, I was conscious, myself, that I 
was fast making of Carl Armitage my hero, my 
Prince Arthur, my blameless king. 

But, one morning, I had been there perhaps 
three weeks, the sedate, wise-faced James brought 
rne, with my other morning mail, a letter, 
directed in a bold, handsome writing, to Mis* 
Catherine Dennison, a letter that was destined to 
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give me a severe shook. It commenced “ Dear 
Friend,” and was signed Carl Armitage. As he 
had been so much in my thoughts of late, it is 
not to be wondered at that I read his words with 
interest. And to do justice to myself, although 
I greatly wondered at the letter, I did not 
become aware that it was written to Mr. Hastings, 
the lawyer, and not to me, until I had got to the 
second page. I should, on this discovery, have 
averted my head, and folded up the letter, 
without another glance at it. Such would have 
been the conduct of the heroic and model 
heroines, who roam down our pages of modern 
romance. But alas! I must record the humiliating J 
truth, that I did not do so, that I did deliberately j 
read every word of it. I hope others will lay the 
burden of my sin where it justly belongs, upon 
Eve. Yes, upon our first mother, who left with 
her daughters the burden of a constitutional 
curiosity, that clamors to be indulged. 

I think, however, that the fact, that I saw my 
own name in the letter, intensified my curiosity, 
and made it nearly impossible that I should act 
in a heroic and sublime manner. The letter was 
as follows: 

•• My Dear Friend : 

“ Thanks for your sympathy. But you seem to 
labor under a misapprehension, which I beg 
leave first of all to correct. My aunt Catherine 
was not, in the least, to blame in the matter of 
the will. The property was her own, no one had 
any claim upon it. She had a perfect right to 
leave it to whom she chose. I have to thank her 
for some of the happiest, most peaceful hours of 
my life. Iler kindness to mo I can never forget, 
and shall be forever grateful to her for. You 
know how she came to me, the summer after my 
mother died, when I lay sick of a fever—when I 
was not only in the depths of weakness and 
despairing grief, but in the depths of poverty and 
discouragement, too. For my literary venture 
had proven a failure, and my mothers long illness 
had used up all my means. I have always 
thought I should have died, had it not been for 
my aunt’s care and kindness. In her quiet, 
beautiful home, too, where she made me so 
welcome, I hod the leisure to do better literary 
work than ever before. Had it not been for her, 
‘The Story of a Quiet Life would never have 
been written, nor been ‘ such a marvellous 
success,’ as the critics say. So you see I have 
everything to thank, and nothing to blame her 
for.” 

Here, as I paused to turn over the leaf, I 
thought to myself, what a noble, manly letter it 
U. Old Hannah’s praises were indeed none too 


warm for this young man, who, after supposing 
himself the heir to this fine property, for so long, 
can bear to let a stranger come in and rob him of 
his possessions, and yet has none but tender 
memories, and gentle words, for one who had so 
greviously disappointed him. But as I read the 
next page, my feelings were destined to change, 
change decidedly. 

“ Yes, to be honest with you, Hastings, for I 
have always considered you my close friend, 
ever since you used to make a burnt offering of 
yourself on the altar of friendship, and listen to 
my poetry by the hour, in the’old college days— 
yes, to be frank, it is rather hard on me to leave 
the quiet, beautiful home, where I have lived 
for so many happy years, and to leave it for Miss 
Catherine Dennison, such a thin-nosed, prim¬ 
looking body, too. But I hope the poor old soul 
will take hearty comfort there, and enjoy it as 
well as I did. The dear old library, however 
; with its rare volumes, the pictures and statuary, 

; and the lovely scenery, will all, I fear, be bui 
; sealed pages to her. She hasn’t got the right 
sort of a face for enjoying them. Though I only 
saw her once, and then, unseen by her, I am 
quite certain of that. You know it is a p$t 
theory of mine, that faces can be read as easily 
as books. I should call her, nevertheless, a good 
j sort of a woman, and I hope, for the sake of 
| the dear one gone, who loved and trusted in you, 
you will be kind and helpful to her, for, of course, 
she will retain you as her man of business. 

“ I have just written her a brief note of con¬ 
gratulation, and I am writing this, hurriedly, to 
get to the office in time. My head is turning 
round and round, with one of my old, dizzy 
headaches. So good-bye, old fellow. 

“ Yours as ever, 

“ Carl Armitage. 

“P. S.—I am going away, to-morrow, for a good 
; rest—going to leave all business and cumbering 
cares behind me—write when I get back. 

C. A.” 

I laid down the letter, and walked deliberately 
to the mirror^ where I looked long and earnestly 
at the face reflected there “ Not the right sort 
of a face,” to enjoy books and pictures, and the 
sweet, summer landscape—“thin-nosed.” Well 
it was rather of a thin nose, a “ a true Dennison 
nose,” as poor aunt Catherine often told ms. 
She was my father’s sister, a maiden lady, and she 
always seemed to fancy that the true gentility of 
the Dennison race was reflected im our noses. 
Poor soul, she hadn’t much besides gentility, no 
mental, nor material wealth to dote upon, so she 
should be pardoned, I suppose, for making the 
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most of her possessions. And she doted upon 
the Dennison gentility, the fine aristocratic 
contour of the Dennison nose. My nose was 
rather thin, I confessed that to myself, as I 
scanned my features, but it was straight and 
well formed. And for the rest of my face, I saw 
a pair of large, gray eyes, shaded with long, dark 
lashes; a fair complexion; and rounded cheeks, 
rather pale naturally, but which emotion always 
tinged with a warm rose hue. The checks were a 
vivid scarlet now, and so were the lips, that were 
full and rather tender, and gentle in expression, 
but now were curved haughtily, imperiously. 
“ A poor, old soul, indeed.” Was twenty-five 
such an antique age ? Perhaps so, in the eyes of 
Mr. Carl Armitage, who doubtless doated on 
sweet sixteen, and doated on it, because it gushed, 
and went into ecstasies over his milk and water 
effusions, to his heart's content. But, no, his 
writings were not milk and water, they were 
Strong and sincere; and the heart of the writer 
seemed throbbing upon the pages. So much 
my reason forced me to admit, even in my hot 
anger. But I hated him. I detested, with an 
utter detestation, Mr. Carl Armitage. I could, 
at least, do so much with a clear conscience, I 
said to myself. 

I thought, of course, Mr. Hastings would call, 
and bring me my letter, and demand his; for I 
could understand, at once, how in the haste of 
writing, Carl Armitage had taken the wrong enve¬ 
lopes. And my cheeks burned, at the thought 
of having anyone, but myself, read the words 
Carl Armitage had seen fit to say of me. But 
this trial was, at least, spared; for the next 
morning, the first information that Hannah vol¬ 
unteered, was that “ Mr. Hastings was took 
down with the tyfus, it had been a runnin' 
through the village, and he had ketched it.” 

nannah was kind-hearted, and all through that 
day, and for the weeks to come, during which 
Mr. Hastings lay very ill, I had to listen to her 
daily regrets, “ that the tyfus had got to runnin’ 
through the village, and Mr. Hastings hadj 
ketched it.” Mr. Hastings was one of her j 
favorites, chiefly, I think, by reason of his being j 
a friend of her idol, her hero, Carl Armitage. 
Had Hannah’s tongue been made of leather, or 
iron, or any less perishable material, than that 
which entered into its structure, it must have 
worn out under the constant friction, the hard 
use to which she subjected it daily, in praise of 
Carl Armitage, his nobility, his generosity, his 
goodness, hi# manifold perfections; and I think 
it was as much to escape this infliction, as for 
any other reason, that I accepted an invitation, 
from an old school friend, “ to visit her, and stay 


as long as I possibly could.” It was at a quiet* 
little, seaside resort, where my friend, Millicent 
Townsend, and her mother, Were spending the 
summer. A delightful place, with excellent sea¬ 
bathing, long, easy drives through the valley 
roads, and pleasant, old woods up the side of the 
high hills, a mile or two distant, to wander away 
and get lost in. My friend, Milly, met me, with 
open arms, assuring me, in her warm-hearted, 
impulsive Way, that hosts of new friends could 
not possibly be to her, what her dear Dot wa^ 
They always called me Dot in my old home, a 
name given me by my parents, in my babyhood, 
partly because I was such a wee bit of a baby, 
and partly to distinguish my namp from my aunt 
Catherine, who lived with iis at that time, and 
indeed for long afterwards. 

There were not a great many boarders at the 
hotels, but they made up in quality, what they 
lacked in numbers. They were, nearly all of 
them, refined, cultivated people, who had been 
here, summer after summer, for years. Quiet, 
elderly people now, whose children, whom they 
had brought there, at first, with nurses, had 
grown up into gay, young people, who made the 
old place lively enough at times, with picnics 
and parties. But, of course, there were some 
strangers, attracted thither by the quiet beauty 
of the place; and one evening, at a crowded 
party, Col. Harris, the polite but rather absent- 
minded proprietor of the hotel, brought a very 
handsome young man to me, and introduced him 
as Mr. Ormstead. 

He seated himself by my side, and we entered 
into conversation. I am not a believer in love at 
first sight, in fact, I had always laughed at the 
possibility, as being one of the sentimental, 
school-girl fancies, that would pass away with 
the bread and butter period of existence. But 
yet, as I looked up into the frank, handsome 
face, into the clear, honest eyes, that gazed 
down upon me so kindly, a strange thrill went 
through mv heart, a strange impression, that we 
were not strangers, but near friends, that though 
we had never looked upon each other’s face* 
before, our Souls were closely allied. A very 
singular emotion, indeed, but as a faithful 
chronicler, I record the truth faithfhlly. I fan¬ 
cied, too, that he had the same emotion in regard 
to me. I thought I read it, in the mellow glow 
and illumination, that lit up his large, steadfast 
eyes, as they looked into my own. I did not 
dance, and he did not dance any more after his 
introduction to me, and we sat for an absurdly 
long time, talking of books, pictures, and all 
manner of subjects. He seemed to be equally 
well informed upon every subject. I thought I 
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had never met with anyone before, who pos- J For that night, while still dreaming of the day’s 
sessed such an inexhaustible fund of knowledge, experiences, recalling words, and gestures, and 
such a quiet and epjoyablo humor, and who was \ looks, and blushing, even though alone, as I 
withal so simple in his manners, so entirely / recalled them, Milly burst into my room, ex¬ 
unconscious of being, in any way, the superior \ claiming: 


of the white-gloved dandies about us. What he j 


‘ Oh 1 Dot, what do you think I have discov- 


thought of me, of course, I could not tell; but his \ cred, to-night?” 

opinion, apparently, was not unfavorable, as he \ “A new planet, with eleven moons, judging 


did not leave my side, till the very last moment 
that politeness admitted. 

That night, in talking over the events of the 


from your excitement.” 

“Oh! that would be as nothing beside my 
discovery. And it concerns you, too, closely and 


evening, with Milly, I unaccountably forgot to \ intimately.” 


say even a word about my new acquaintance. 
But my reticence was not caused by forgetfulness 
of him. We attended another crowded reception, 
the next evening, and there again I met my new 
friend, my new old friend now; for it seemed, 
indeed, as if I had always known him, as if he 
had always been a nearer friend to me than any 
other. 

He remained at my side nearly all the evening, 
and was so openly devoted, that my friend, 5 
Milly, whispered to me to be careful, and not 
give my heart to “a stranger, whom nobody 
knew.” 

“ Give my heart away, indeed,” so I said, in 
tones of great unbelief, intended to convince 
Milly, ouce for all, of the absurdity of the idea. 
But did it convince me? I am afraid not. 

But Milly had no time to overlook my heart 
affairs, for her own interested her too deeply. 
Her betrothed lover, a junior partner in a large 
mercantile firm, was on the eve of sailing for 
China, on business connected with the firm, and 
her own joys and sorrows were sufficient to her. 
Mrs. Townsend was au invalid, who seldom left 
her room. 

So the days passed by, radiant with that 
beauty and that light, that was “ never on shore 
or on sea.” Enchanted days, blissful hours, in 
which my new friend and I rode through the 
leafy forest roads, sailed down the glorified 
waters, sat side by side on the broad piazza, in 
the white moonlight; and wherever we were, 
whether alone, or surrounded by crowds, we 
were in reality alone, in that “ old world which 
is the new.” 

I shall never forget one day, in particular, 
when, under pretence of fishing, we spent hours, 
by the side of a picturesque stream, suffused 
with that indescribable happiness, which leafy 


I 9 the hotel on fire? If so, it concerns me 
closely and intimately to get up and prepare for 
emergencies.” 

“ Who do you think your Mr. Ormstead is?” 
said she, suddenly, with pointed emphasis. 

My book chanced to drop from my lap to the 
floor, and I very leisurely stooped down to pick 
it up, before I replied. f My stooping position had 
made me somewhat flushed; but I replied, with 
coolness and dignity. 

“ In the first place, Millicent, I have no Mr. 
Ormstead; in the second place—” 

But she interrupted me, for the news she was 
bearing, dazzled her, blinded her, even to the 
proprieties of life. “ He is an impostor, a grand, 
noble impostor, the most splendid impostor that 
ever imposed upon people. His manic is not 
Ormstead; Col. Harris made the mistake: and 
he hates being lionized, so that he let it go; he 
is Carl Armitage, the author of those deligbtfiil 
books, the hero of maiden dreams, the beautiful, 
the heroic—” 

“ And the sublime,” said I, finishing the quo¬ 
tation for her. 

“You take it very coolly,” said Milly. 

“ Well, is not that the proper way to take 
news, this torrid weather? You wouldn’t have 
me take it warmly, would you ?” 

But after Milly left the room, perhaps she 
would have changed her mind about my taking 
it so coolly, if she had seen my face, as I walked 
the floor—to and fro—to and fro. 

I had made the man a hero, looked up to him 
as a superior being, as a loving woman always 
will look up to the man she loves; for in this 
hour, I did not try to conceal the hard fact from 
myself, I did love him. And if any woman had 
reason to think a man loved her, without his 
putting the fact into so many words, I had reason 


woods, and running water, and bright sunshine, j to believe he loved me. And disliking me, de- 


and youth, and hope give to us, sometimes once 
only in a lifetime, sometimes, but oh t how rarely, 
oftener. I remember it the more especially, not 
only for the bliss of those sweet, sweet hours, 
but for the terrible discovery that followed. 

Vol. LXXVIIL—19. 


spising me as he did, when he first saw me, 
making me an object of ridicule and pity, as I 
knew he had, from his own letter, what meant 
the sudden admiration and devotion ? I could 
see but one clue. My wretched property, which he 
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had lost by me, was dearer to him than his truth, 
his honor, or his happiness. And instead of 
winning my love to answer his love, winning my 
soul in return for his soul, he was wooing my 
money bags, winning back his ancestral acres. 
And how willingly, how easily, I had been won. 
I fancied how he must look upon me with con¬ 
tempt, and despise me for not seeing through his 
shallow pretences. Well, he should have it. I 
would keep none of the wretched wealth, that 
had brought me the deepest humiliation, the 
keenest misery of my life. I would go home, 
the next day, and as soon as the necessary papers 
could be made out, I would give it all back to 
him, the paltry riches, for which he could stoop 
his soul. 

I gave my hot anger no time to cool. I re¬ 
turned home on the morning train, leaving Milly 
breathless, with horror and dismay; leaving no 
message for Mr. Armitaje, although I had an 
engagement to ride with him in Ahe morning, and 
drive with him in the afternoon. No, no mes¬ 
sages for him, for if I should attempt to write 
him one word, my hot contempt would fairly 
scorch the pages. 

I arrived home safely, and was met by Hannah, 
with such a warm welcome, that I could see that, 
insensibly, she hod transferred to me some of the 
warm affection, which she felt for her Mr. Carl. 
After her first expressions of delight, at seeing 
mo, wore past, the first news she volunteered 
was, “ That Mr. Hastings had got over the tyfus, 
he had riz up wonderful smart, and got over it.” 

Welcome news to me, for I needed his services, 
at once. That aftern^n, I went down to his 
office, and told him that I had been thinking the 
matter of the will over, and had come to the 
conclusion that I was keeping the property 
wrongfully, that I thought the rightful owner 
was Mr. Carl Armitage, and that I wished him 
to notify that gentleman to that effect. 

I will give Mr. Hastings the credit of saying, 
that though I knew his opinion always was, and 
always would be, that the property should belong 
to his friend Carl, yet he combatted my intentions, 
with all the arguments he could think of; that he 
called me Quixotish, foolish; and in all ways tried 
to make me ashamed of my purpose. But he 
found me inflexible. I told him Mr. Armitage 
could do os he chose, but I should leave the place 
at all events. I would never live there another 
week of my life. If Mr. Armitage refused to re¬ 
ceive it back, of course that was his own fault, it 
could remain without a master if he chose ; but it 
would most certainly lose its mistress before that 
day week. He asked me what had so suddenly 
changed my mind? And I told him , rather 


'< evasively, that I had thought about it a good 
s deal, ever since I had come there—that I was 
! certain Miss Armitage intended to make a will in 

I Carl’8 flavor, and it was only by an accident , that I 
ever came in possession of it, and that from what 
Hannah had said— 

“ Hang Hannah!” interrupted Mr. Hastings, 
i impatiently. 

“Very well, you can hang Hannah, if you 
choose; and hang Mr. Armitage, too, with all my 
j heart; but I shall not be present, to witness the 

(execution, for I am through with the property. 
I tell you, candidly and truly, that nothing will 
ever make me change my mind.” * 

“ What makes you dislike Mr. Armitage so, 
Miss Dennison?” said Mr. Hastings, fixing his 
keen black eyes upon my own. 
j The blood rushed to my faoe, in a great wave: 

\ and the tears, too, with it, I fancy. Then I felt 
the red wave slowly receding, till I felt that I 
was white and cold. 

But with a great effort I controlled myself, so 
I could speak calmly. 

“I don’t think I am manifesting any great 
dislike to him, in my actions, Mr. Hastings. It 
: is simply a matter of justice, that the property, 
which I am now holding, should be restored to 
the one, who is the equitable owner.” 

“ Well, where are you going, may I ask ?” 

“I am going back to the public school, from 
; where I came. I wrote, this morning, and as I 
; happen to know there is a vacancy there, at 
; present, I am sure of getting it.” 

11 How will you enjoy going back to your 
monotonous round of duties, the bard tread-mill 
of labor, after your taste of ease and indepen¬ 
dence?” 

| “ I don’t expeot to ei\joy it, and I don’t know 

that it is necessary I should. There are other 
j things in life, Mr. Hastings, besides enjoyment: 

| better things, higher, nobler things.” 

I “ Well, well, this is a preposterous state of 
! affairs. Mr. Armitage will refuse to accept it.” 
**L think you wrong Mr. Armitage by the 
doubt.” 

Again he looked at me keenly, with the sharp, 
lawyer eyes, that would fain read my soul. 

“Well, what if ho does refhse? I will write 
to him, but I wager my head, he will refuse to 
accept your offer.” 

I thought to myself that my head would rest 
-but uneasily upon my shoulders, if its position 
there depended upon the unselfishness and gen¬ 
erosity of Mr. Carl Armitage; but I said no 
more about it, and Mr. Hastings attended me 
down to my carriage, with more interest and 
attention than he had ever vouchsafed before. 
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The next morning, I commenced my prepara- J stood at the bottom of the garden. I sat there, 
tious to leave. That afternoon, while I was deep j leaning my head listlessly against the vine- 
in the mysteries and miseries of packing, I j wreathed lattice-work, with my hands folded 
received a note from Mr. Hostings, containing < idly on my lap, when I heard a step coming 

a telegram from Mr. Armitage. He could not < directly towards my retreat, and I rose to meet— 

wait to write, it seemed. He utterly refused, j Carl Armitage. 

and at once, to touch so much as a penny of the j Was he such a consummate actor, as to counter- 
property. But I said to myself, he thought it j feit the quick, sudden glow of joy, that shone in 

would look better to nat grasp it at once, as a his dark eyes, as he stepped quickly forward, with 

boy would seize a stolen orange. Or did he still outstretched hands, as he caught sight of me? 
count on my romantic affection and admiration ? “ Miss Dennison, you here?” he cried, 

for him, and think it would look better to become j “ Where should I be, if not here, Mr. Armitage ?” 

owner of the property in that way ? Did he j I said, with cold hauteur, drawing back, 
have a little pity for the “poor old soul,” who j He looked in unfeigned surprise, 
was, nevertheless, so repulsive to him, as to j “Are you a relative of the owner of this 
think it would be too bad, to win all her worldly place? Pardon me, but the happiness, the 
wealth, and her affections, too, with no return. surprise of seeing you here is so great—” 

I sat down and wrote a line to Mr. Hastings, “ No, I am not a relative of the owner of this 
affirming again my unalterable resolution to > place. The owner is Mr. Armitage, I only came 
leave the place, that week. j into possession of it by a mistake.” 

The next morning, down he came, fuming and “ You ! You became possessor of it. Why, I 
panting for breath. And again I had to listen to \ thought your name was Dorothea, Miss Milly 
a long volley of arguments and expostulations, always called you Dot. And I saw the owner of 
lie kept his temper tolerably well, while in my this place once, she was an old lady, with gray 
presence; but as he walked down the front steps, hair and spectacles.” 

with the fair beauty of Armitage Place, in the “Oh! my namesake, my aunt Catherine.” 
morning sunshine, all before him, I heard him > Why had I not thought of this solution before, 
mutter to himself, with emphasis: > while wondering upon the words of his letter, 

“Such a place as this to go a begging. I \ and the mystery of his behavior ? 
never saw two such consummate and hopeless ! And oh ! blesssed sunlight, that enwrapped us 
idiots in my whole life, before.” j about, as we sat there, crowned with that light 

I worked hard, all day. As the sunset drew that was “ never on sea or on shore.” 
near, I was tired and worn out, first with my j Butin all the long talk that followed, there was 
thoughts, and then with old Hannah's mournful > no question of mine or thine. We had entered 
upbraidings and remonstrances. For it seemed | into a realm, where they measured not their 
that even the return of her beloved Mr. Carl, > wealth by acres, or counted it down in real gold, 
could not console her for my going out again, Mr. Hastings was disquieted no more, with 
homeless and penniless, into the world, to fight• rash refusals of Armitage Place, by its lawful 
my hard warfare, against poverty and want. So j owners. And Hannah was blissful, with a bliss 
I had gone out into the old summer-house, that; too deep for words to express. 


< < I F.” 

BY STELLA BREWER. 


If I could hold your hands, to-night, 
And prow upon yonr brow; 

The kiss that's trembling on my lips, 
Could see thee, darling, now: 

It soems as if my throbbing heart. 
Would east aside its fear, * 

And tell you of the loving thoughts, 
That fondly cluster here. 

If I could only look, to-night. 

Deep in those eyes of bine; 

Could see within their azure depths 
Those beams of love so true; 


Could meet those glances still and sweet, 
That from thy eyes to mine: 

Speak of a love, so pure and deep— 

A love like heaven, divine. 


If I could take those bravo, strong hands. 
And hold them in my own ; 

And hear again those precious words, 
You told in softened tonp; 

If I could for a moment, love! 

Bring all my thoughts to thee; 

I know, ’twould fill my lonely heart, 
With peace and ecstncy. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

WvcKUFrE paused and looked up. Else was 
m<ti.»ning liiui back. “Ah!” he thought, “if I 
had taken her advice before, I would never have 
stood where I am .standing now, with death staring 
me in the face. This time, I will heed her.” 

He waved his hand, therefore, in recognition. 
She answered, motioning him to go up the^ass. 
This he did, as loug as she signalled him to do it, 
stopping when she directed him to go no further. 

She had, evidently, devised some plan for 
attempting to send him aid, and while he was 
skeptical as to the result, he yet felt au irresistible 
impulse to trust his life iu her hands. “ What a 
precious fool I have been,” he said, “to place it 
in jeopardy, for Louis* Lanier—a woman, who 
regards it as of less value than the merest bauble, 
which my wealth might purchase for her.” 

When Else saw that Wyckliffe comprehended 
her wish, and would obey her directions, she 
rapidly descended the cliff, followed by her dog. 
In her hand she carried a coil of rope. But, 
when Lionel lmd joined her at the torrent’s edge, 
she untwisted the coils from about her arm, and 
dexterously looped them around his neck, while 
the noble animal stood patiently watching her, a 
world of wistful questioning in his mock eyes. 

This great-hearted Lionel had been the truest, 
most faithful and devoted companion, that the 
motherless girl had ever known. Through child¬ 
hood and maidenhood, she had held converse 
with him, as with a tried, familiar friend: ho 
knew her words and ways, and would have given 
his life for hers. Imminent then must bo the 
peril, even of H fellow mortal, to tempt her to the 
sacrifice she was doubtless preparing to make. 
Wyckliffe understood her design, as he saw her 
twisting the coils of rope about the animal’s 
neck, and, intuitively, he comprehended, at least, 
a measure of the pain, which it cost her, to expose 
the dog to almost certain destruction. 

At the last moment, however, she almost 
faltered, for Lionel, as if now conscious of what 
she was demanding of him, suddenly turned his 


head, and, uttering a low whine, pressed it J 
lovingly against her bosom, as sho knelt beside 
him. She flung her arms about his neck. < 

“ Brave Lionel! True friend! Thou faithful \ 
( 280 ) 


one!” she cried. “If thou must perish, my 
Brave, die as the heroes die I Be thou no craven, 
to meet death, shrinking and afraid.” 

Hot, bitter tears dropped from her eyes, and 
fell upon him. But there was only one instant of 
this weakness! Thrusting the dog from her 
embrace, she bade him carry the rope across to 
Wyckliffe; and the dauntless creature, courageous 
as a hero of Thermopylae, advanced, at the word, 
to the verge of the torrent. 

The surging waters rushed over the delicate 
feet; the icy spray rained, like needle points, 
against hi9 breast; and for an instant he shrunk 
back, and once more uttered that low, pleading 
whine, turning his mournful eyes, as if to ask if 
his mistress would possibly relent. Wyckliffe 
could see that her face was fixed and white: that 
her bosom heaved, and that her eyes glimmered 
with tears ; but she waived the dog on, neverthe¬ 
less, and pointing to the torrent, said: 

“ Go ! go ! Or thou art no comrade of mine. 
Go, Lionel!” 

As if shamed by her taunt, the dog gave a 
quick bark, rose lightly in the air, and sprang 
forward, clearing the space to the first boulder. 
But over the next rock, a treacherous sheet of 
spray was already creeping; and, beyond, for 
two yards or more, a rush of breakers foamed 
and roared, as if a whirlpool had suddenly 
opened there, 'rtie dog shivered perceptibly, 
gave a frightened whine, that deepened to a 
growl, and directly changed to a quick, alarmed 
bark. Yielding to an uncontrollable impulse of 
terror, he whirled swiftly around, and bounded 
back again to the bank. There, after a moment, 
he crept, crouching and abashed, to the feet of 
his mistress, 

“ Lionel,” she cried, sternly, “I deemed thee 
faithful unto death. Hast thy false flesh turned 
traitor to the spirit that is within thee? My 
Brave, come!” 

She tappe'd her shoulders, and with a ringing 
bark, He leaped up, planting his fore feet against 
her, on either side of the firm, white throat. 
Else drew, closer to hers, the sleek head, and 
laying her cheek softly against his, she murmured 
words of tenderness and pride. Wyckliffe 
Watched the significant pantomime, and thought, 
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for a moment, that she, too, had given up, in j 
despair, the attempt to rescue him. \ 

“ But no,” he cried, suddenly. “ I wrong her. 
Gracious heaven, is the girl mad? Oh! that I 
had a thousand lives to give for hers.” j 

For Else Von Boeck had leaped to the boulder, 
from which Lionel had retreated; and the dog, 
incited by her example, had followed, without j 
hesitation. She patted him encouragingly; then, 
with another light bound, cleared the intervening 
distance to the next boulder, over which the j 
waters, as we have said, were already foaming. 
Pausing only long enough to see that Lionel still j 
followed, and to calculate the distance to the ' 
third boulder, which was even yet more deeply ' 
submerged, she sprang fearlessly across. For an j 
instant, her form swayed, dangerously, as if she j 
would lose her foothold; but her strength and \ 
agility prevailed; and she stood there, firm as a \ 
rock, the white torrent sweeping high over her 
ankles. j 

Simultaneously, the dog leaped with her, his 
cold muzzle kissing her hand, as she balanced j 
herself. 8he stooped, and caressed him; and j 
Wyckliffe could hear her voice ring out, clear and j 
commanding, as she spoke. j 

“Brave Lionel,” she cried. “Brave boy. j 
Hie thee now! Go—on ! on!” • j 

Had the dog disobeyed, or perchance even j 
hesitated, both he and his mistress must have ! 
been swept off; but, inspired by her bravery, or, j 
instinctively recognizing that his sole chance of j 
safety was in going forward, he leaped to the \ 
next rock, which, although submerged, yet gave \ 
him footing for a second, and then bounded to j 
the next, which fortunately rose higher \>ut of j 
the stream, and yielded to him an instant's rest, j 
From thence,* after a slight breathing spell, en- j 
couraged by the voice of Else, he dashed onward j 
again; and a few agile leaps carried him quite j 
across, where shaking the drops from his silken \ 
coat, he sprang upon the ledge, at Wyckliffe’s j 
side, licked the latter's hand, and looked back, j 
as if for the approval of his mistress. 

Wyckliffe, before he even lifted off the heavy j 
coils of rope, stooped, and passing his arm about i 
Lionel's neck, pressed his lips to the spot, which j 
had been honored by Else’s last caress. The j 
girl had, meantime, left her perilous position, j 
regained the security of the hither*eliff, and had j 
turned .to look at Wyckliffe. A hot wave of j 
color, as she saw this kiss, dyed her cheek, throat, 
and even forehead. i 

Wyckliffe now hastily uncoiled the rope, from j 
about the dog’s neck, and Else seeing that he J 
understood her design, began rapidly to ascend J 
the cliff. To the other end of the rope, a line of ( 


strong twine had been attached, and one of these 
lines she carried in her hand, while the other 
end, attached to the rope, had been conveyed to 
Wyckliffe. As she ascended the path, she drew 
on the rope, while Wyckliffe held it taut from his 
side. 

Before she began to haul over the rope, how¬ 
ever, she had summoned Lionel to return to her, 
with a shrill whistle, made partly by the fingers, 
after the order of an Alpine call. The dog, 
pricking np his ears, had answered, with a short 
bark; and bounding from the ledge, had begun 
to recross the torrent. He leaped with daring 
adroitness, and seemed, at first, as if he would 
safely gain the side of his mistress. Perchance, 
however, he was too eager, or too careless. Or. 
perchance, the waters had gained new depth and 
force. By some misadventure, at least, his feet 
were suddenly swept from under him, and in gn 
instant, the maelstrom of waters seized him, 
whirling the graceful, slender body down the 
gorge, as helpless as a leaf that is borne before 
the gale. 

Else covered her eyes, hastily, with her hands, 
and bent low her head, as if to shut out the hor¬ 
rible tision. 

“ Great heavens,” cried Wyckliffe, “ if I could 
but have saved the dog, if only to spare her 
pain. She would as freely give her own life, it' 
it would avail to save another’s, however. God 
bless her.” 

But Else’s weakness lasted only for a moment. 
She looked up bravely, the next instant, and sig¬ 
naled Wyckliffe to let out his coils of rope. Care¬ 
fully he obeyed her injunction. As carefully, 
she wound in the twine, the end of the rope 
following after. In a little while, she was able 
to seize the rope itself, and secure it tightly about 
a projecting crag, several feet above the flood, so 
as to allow for the swagging of the rope and the 
force of the torrent. Wyckliffe, catching at her 
idea, imitated her movements, and very soon a 
substantial line of support was established between 
the opposite banks. Obeying her further in¬ 
structions, he formed an additional support for 
himself, with a fragment of the rope, which he 
first securely fastened in a slip noose around his 
chest, passing the other end over the rope, aud fast¬ 
ening it about his arm. He took this precaution, so 
that if his feet were swept from under him, as 
Lionel’8 had been, or his hands were jerked 
loose, he would yet be upheld and enabled to 
regain his position. 

In this wise, Wyckliffe dared his fate once 
more. But before he stepped into the torrent, 
he turned, for an instant, in the direction of Else 
Von Boeck, and, lifting his hat, stood, reverently 
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uucovered, as if offering her thanks, and invoking ] 
her prayers. She beckoned him, in reply, to i 
make the crossing without delay. But he waited j 
for yet one moment more. It was to thrust his { 
hand into an inner pocket, and draw forth the J 
bunch of Alpine flowers, already bruised and l 
withered, which he now held up for her to see. 
Then, bending forward, and extending his band ? 
over the stream, he dropped the blossoms one by \ 
one into the flood. The wind scattered the < 
fragrant shower afar; then the whirlpools swal- < 
lowed them up : and so perished every emblem of s 
Wyckliffe’s fealty to Louise Lanier. s 

Else, meantime, by signs and words, and out- l 
stretched hands, implored him not to lose another j 
moment, for the flood was deepening continually: j 
and already the shelf of rock, on which he stood, ! 
wjis under water, and every boulder of the \ 
crossing was likewise submerged. Thus urged, l 
he plunged in, at last. \ 

The crossing was a protracted struggle, as it s 
were, with death. Again and again, Wyckliflfe’s S 
feet were swept from under him. He only > 
recovered his balance, by clinging to the rope, j 
tHid so struggling back to an upright position. 
Again and again, he was suspended over the \ 
torrent, his frail support alone holding him back \ 
from inevitable destruction. \ 

White as a corpse, tensely still, Else Von l 
Bdeck watched the struggle. She could do no \ 
more for him, she felt, than she had already S 
doue. Her breath came and went, convulsively, 5 
as she saw him leap from boulder to boulder, \ 
sometimes making good his foot-hold, sometimes, | 
as we have said, missing it. At last the worst of 
the passage was safely cleared. But two more 
leaps, and the danger would be past 1 

Another leap was safely taken. Thank heaven, 
be was now, almost within reach of her out¬ 
stretched hand. She did not dare to speak to 
him yet. She was afraid to attract his attention, 
lest he should miss the next and last boulder. 
Over this, an eddying current of water rushed 
violently. “ God help him,” she cried, involun- 
t ;u*iLy, clasping her hands in an attitude of prayer, 
lie sprang, as she spoke, and reached the boulder. 
But as she had feared, he slipped from the edge, 
and his whole weight falling, with a jerk, on the 
rope, it snapped in two. Wyckliffe was swept 
into the torrent, and dashed against the bank, 
but, fortunately, still held fast to a fragment of 
the rope. More fortunately still, the other end 
of this fragment was in Else’s hand. 

She did not lose her presence of mind. Not a 
moment was to be lost. Exerting all her strength, 
she pulled Bteadily on the rope, and so was able 
to draw him to land, in spite of the mad whirl of 


the cataract. She had to exercise great care, to 
guard him from being dashed against the sharp 
rocks, that jutted out along the bank. As it was, 
he was buffeted and tossed about, until she feared 
life would be extinct, before she could succeed. 
At last, when everything else failed, she descended 
into the stream, herself, venturing further and 
further, until finally she was able to take hold of 
the now unconscious Wyckliffe. 

But as she did this, her over-strained strength 
gave way, and she felt herself losing her own 
footing. The cliffs seemed to be whirling wildly 
around her, as in some mad dance: the roar of 
the surging waters was already in her ears: she 
realized that all was over, both for her and for 
Wyckliffe. 

But at that instant a strong arm was suddenly 
thrown about her, and she was borne, with her 
inanimate burden to the shore. Leonard Westcott 
had received, and read the note she had left for 
him, and had hastened, with others from the hotel, 
to the rescue. They had reached the torrent, just 
in time, as we have seen, to save Else and 
Wyckliffe. A second more and they would have 
been too late. 


CHAPTER V. 

Three or four weeks subsequently, the scene 
of this exploit was totally metamorphosed. 

The roar and the rush were stilled, the tumult 
of waters was hushed into silence, and snow 
wraiths lurked in every crevioe, where mael¬ 
stroms had whirled and whitened. 

The Alpine winter had locked everything in its 
frozen grasp. Over cascade and cliff, an icy 
stillness reigned. Every peak glistened white 
in the steel-blue Air. The cold without was 
intense. Fierce storms shook even the solid 
base of the Miihlen Hotel. But within all was 
cheery. A genial and soothing warmth perva¬ 
ded every apartment, a warmth emanating from 
the huge porcelain stove of Frau Schnellwind. 

It was a new world, indeed, into which 
Wyckliffe’s returning consciousness had inducted 
him; a world made up, perhaps, of brighter 
fancies and purer realizations than he had hap¬ 
pened upon ever before. 

\ For many days following his adventure, (he 
\ fancies that visited him were, it is true, those of 
| a fevered braia; and with the life-blood rioting in 
j his veins, it was many days more, before he 
^ could drftw for himself the boundary line between 
j the realm of imaginative bliss or woe, and the 
£ pleasant realizations that came to him in the first 
\ hours of convalescence. 

j .During these days of recovery, Leonard Westcott 
> had been his untiring attendant, forsaking pleas- 
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ure, business, everything, to linger at Miihlen, 
ministering to his comrade’s helplessness. The 
Frau Schnellwind had been, his coadjutor in 
this, so that both he and Wyokliffe looked upon 
her as a fat, smiling angel of mercy, entering 
the sick room always with her hands full of 
blessings, in the form of soothing draughts, or 
bodily refreshments. To the invalid her brood, 
genial face, and cheery German chatter, brought 
also, in his hours of pain and depression, a 
needed stimulus to hope or patience. 

Yet Wyckliffe, ungrateful and exacting, longed 
for another presence. Often, in his first hours 
of illness, he had felt dimly conscious of the 
touch of fingers, lighter and softer than either 
Leonard’s, or the Frau’s; and more than once, 
his half-delirious sense, had been moved by what- 
seemed the sweetest tones mortal had ever lis¬ 
tened to. But when the danger was over, when 
consciousness had fully returned, the cool, light 
fingers were felt no longer, the soft, musical 
voice heard no more. Poor Leonard found it no 
easy matter, in consequence, to satisfy the 
invalid, who grew, daily, more exacting and 
irritable. Even when transferred to the Btate 
parlor, even when the Frau and her meek spouse 
came and went with kindly ministrations, and 
voluble expressions of interest, it was but little j 
better; for Else Yon Boeck had returned to the: 
monastery, and only appeared at rare intervals, ; 
when the storma would permit. On these occa¬ 
sions, she would, however, brighten the invalid’s 
room, long enough to make kindly inquiries 
regarding Wyckliffe’s physical welfare. With 
these brief glimpses of her, he tried to be con¬ 
tent ; and her coming was something to look 
forward to, from day lb day. But, at last, a time 
arrived, when he saw her no longer. A pro-; 
traded storm had been raging over Miihlen for 
a week or more; and, in that interval, Else had 
not been to the hotel a single time. W r yckliffe, ; 
in consequence, had reached that point, at which : 
he thought patience bad ceased to be a virtue. 

“ This is an intolerable bore, Leonard.” 

“ What is?” retorted his friend. 

For three or four hours, Uie invalid had had 
nothing to do, but stare out of the peaked case¬ 
ment, at the fast-falling snow. 

“What is it? Why eyerything—the snow— 
the solitud%—these knitting bones—the intoler¬ 
able dullness. It’s enough to drive a sick man 
to distraction. I wish something would turn 
up. 

“ What the thunder, old fellow, could * turn up ’ 
at this altitude ? The attraction of gravitation is 
too strong. So, perforce, the rain, the snow, 
the sleet, and the hail must fall; and one’s 


spirits will sink to zero in unision. The roads 
are blocked, so that the diligence can no longer 
* turn up ’ the Julier Pass, nor consequently 1 turn 
up ’ the quietude of our hotel. Indeed, I know of 
nothing, at this elevation, to ‘ turn up,’ unless it 
be Frau Schnellwind’s flap jacks; and surely 
they 4 turn up ’ brown and luscious enough, to 
tempt the appetite of a Sybarite. The Frau is 
going to give us some for dinner. I saw her 
getting the irons ready, when I was ih the bake- 
room, a few minutes ago. So cheer up, old 
fellow.” 

The “ old fellow ” smiled, dolefully. 

“ It’s very well for you to make light of the 
Miihlen forlornness,” he growled, “but you are 
not tied to this chair, and to this dull barn 
of a room, as I am. You have your recrea¬ 
tions.” 

“ W’hat recreations for%nstance ?” dryly. 

“ Well, those hunts you eiyoy, with the Frau’s 
nephew—” 

“ You mean those two scrambles, over the ice¬ 
fields, in which Fritz and I saw not even the 
shadow of a chamois; and in both of which I 
had my toes and ears frosted, in addition to a 
tumble into a miniature crevasse. Well—if they 
wore recreations—what next?” 

“ The walks to the monastery.” 

“Three times, with Fraulein Else, you mean? 
Well, those would come under the head of recre¬ 
ations, only the girl wears clogs sometimes. You 
think her pretty ? Ah, you Bhould have seen 
her, the first time I did. It was when I was 
here, before, as I have told you already. She 
little imagined that any strangers were near, and 
was sitting, on the hearth-stone of the out- 
kitchen, feeding the pigeons. The birds seemed 
to regard her as one of themselves* and came 
cooing and whirling about her; eating from her 
hand. Her hair was unbound, and fell, in its 
golden lustre, quite to her waist. Her feet were 
bare, for the day was warm, and she hod, appar¬ 
ently, flung aside her shoes, for the moment: 
and such feet, my dear fellow, such lovely little 
feet, I never saw before, and shall never see 
again.” 

I “You forget,” said Wyckliffe, stiffly, “that 
you are speaking of one who saved my life.” 

“Oh! I meant no harm. The very reverse, 
indeed. But there’s no denying that these German 
Madchen wear a rough, uncouth garb, sometimes, 
at least, as compared with our American girls.” 

“It’s the most picturesque, the most beautiful 
costume, I think, in the world.” 

“You think so? Well, there’s no accounting 
for tastes. Just imagine, will you, the effect of 
such a tout ensemble , as the Maid of Miihlen, on 
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the occasion I hay© described, in the reception- 
room of La BelU ftiv&re?” 

44 She would adorn a palace, in any garb. I 
was a fool, that day, Leonard.” 

44 You are a fool now, Wyckliffe.” The color 
deepened in Wyckliffe’s face. “ You are a mon¬ 
strous fool, I think, to let a sentiment of pride 
stand between you and your choice of a woman 
like Else Von Bdeck.” 

4 ‘ Pride! It would be the proudest day of my 
life, in which I could gain her assurance, that 
she would be my wife.” 

Leonard nodded. 

“I thought as much.. Why not go In, and 
win, then ?” 

(Wyckliffe sighed, dolorously. 

44 It’s no use. She doesn’t care an iota for me. 
She risked her life for me, but she would have 
done so for her bitter A fbe. Ilcr heart is ftill 
of kindness to all, but she has no love for me.” 

44 Nonsense! She nursed you, night and day, 
without rest, or sleep, whilo you were so ill.” 

“So she would have nursed a beggar. No, 
Leonard, if she cares for anybody, it is for you, 
my boy. I’ve watched her eye brighten, when 
you were talking with her. Besides, am I blind ? 
Don’t I see how you haunt the bake-room, when 
she and the Frau are busy there?” 

Leonard laughed. 

44 So that’s the way the wind sets ? You mean, 
when the Fraulein is there, preparing, with her 
own hands, some dainty to tempt your pal&te?” 

Wyckliffe stirred, uneasily. 

44 There is more talking, than baking, done, I 
suspect.” 

Again Leonard laughed, gaily. 

44 There’s truth in that suspicion, certainly; 
and I tell you what, Wyckliffe, there’4 a won¬ 
derful fascination about the Maid of Miililen, 
whether she talks, or is silent. But there’s 
nothing like the charm she has, over the bake- 
oven, when laughing and chatting: her cheeks 
glow, her eyes sparkle; oh 11 wish you could see 
her so.” 

44 1 wish I could,” and Wyckliffe pushed back 
his chair, petulantly. 44 But here I am, bound, 
like Tantalus; and I may hunger and thirst, 
perpetually, with no one to care about it.” 

44 While I can drink from the wells of bright¬ 
ness in her eyes, and reach forth to pluck the 
fruit which so tempts you, eh, Wyckliffe? No, 
seriously, old fellow, the Maid of Miihlen is sour 
grapes to me, in spite of her sweetness. I can¬ 
not reach her. She’s quite beyond me. But 
you have a chance, if you did but know it. At 
least I think so,” gravely. 44 Indeed, I do. It’s 
worth your trying, at least. God bless you both. 


I You were made for each other, if ever two people 
were.” 

Wyckliffe did not answer, but sat thinking. 
Meantime, Leonard applied himself, vigorously, 
to polishing the gun he was cleaning, preparatory 
to another “recreation” with Frits, to see if he 
could get a bit of game for the invalid. At last 

I he looked up, and remarked, as if inspired by a 
sudden idea: 

44 1 say, Wyckliffe. Speaking of those talks in 
the bake-room. That’s a jolly place, if ever 
there was one. For my part, I can’t sco wliy 
you should be mewed up in this Stupid parlor, 

I big and grand as it is, when our Frau is twice as 
fat, and twice as jolly, in the bake-room. The 
Fraulein, too, is twice as beeutifhl, nnd five 
•times less dignified, in there than here. I’ve a 
\ great notion to ask Frau Schnellwind, if she will 
not let me wheel your chair into the bake-room, 
where you can sit in the corner, by the ovens, 
and be waited on, and entertained like a prince.” 

For the first time, Wyckliffe showed some 
; animation. 

44 Do,*my dear boy 1 There’s nothing I would 
; like better.” 

Leonard laid aside his gun. 

44 I’ll go, at once, to the Frau. But it’s not 
likely we’ll have much of a 4 lark’ in there, 
to-day. The Fraulein "will hardly come up, 
through this Bnow storm.” 

In a short while, he returned, triumphant; 

; and Wyckliffe was Boon established, cosily, in the 
: warmest corner of the coveted bake-room* 

“I feel as if something had ‘turned up’ for 
i me at last, Leonard,” he said, smiling brightly, 

; as he leaned back in his chair, content/ 

“ May it bo a trump cart of destiny, Wyck,” 

| answered Leonard, cordially.” “ Heigh ho! old 
fellow, look out there I The wheel of fortune is 
turning for you in spite of the weather.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wtckmfpu’s face lighted up with a flush of 
excitement, as he caught sight, through the 
window, of the redjiood and fUr-lined cloak of 
the Fraiilein Else. 

Leonard hastened into the hall to welcome her, 
and a moment later, he and she entered the bake- 
room together, talking merrily. * 

What a fair picture she made, framed in the 
doorway ; for as soon ns she saw Wyckliffe, she 
paused on the threshold, the impersonation of 
pleased surprise. 

44 Mein Herr,” she cried, advancing to greet 
him, with a frank shake of the hand. 44 1 hnf 
not seen you look before so like yourself. Iss it 
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only the firelight, from the bftkc-ofens, or haf you j 
a color, really? Which iss it, Herr Westcott? 
See what a tint of health his checks wear, to-day.” 

44 It is not an evidence of incipient heart- 
disease,” said Westcott, mischievously, "is it 
Wyck? It has come, so suddenly; for you had 
none of it, over in the Frau’s state parlor. I 
think, FrZLulein, if it is not from the ovens, it 
must be a reflection of your own radiant blooth.” 

She echoed his laugh, raising her pink palms 
to her cheeks, which were brilliant with coloring. 

"The wind blows a hurricane along the 
monastery road, *and I haf walked briskly,” she 
said. 44 If Herr WyCkliffe borrows his Color from 
me, I can spare him some more, and haf no loss 
myself.” 

She turned again to the invalid. 44 It iss the 
air of the bakery that hass done you so good. 
How strange you haf nefer before discovered 
this cheeriest nook of the wholo house.” 

"I did not think I should be admitted.” 

44 Ach! Herr Westcott, why did you tell him 
not, that we haf no mysteries here?” 

"To confess the truth, Frtiulein, I was selfish 
enough to forget that Wyckliffe might be yearn¬ 
ing for these domestic delights, which have been 
such a pleasure to mo; but which I really 
thought were foreign to his taste. It was but an 
. hour or two ago, when the idea of bringing him 
here first popped into my head; and presto, 
there he was, twenty per cent, better for the 
change at once!” 

44 Of course, and the fery^ight of Frau Schnell- 
wind’s ceaseless activity, to say nothing of the 
odorous delights of our bakery, will be the fery 
best tonic he could haf,” she said, smiling. 

41 Then you, and 'E'rau Schnellwind, will not be 
hard-hearted enough to remand tnc to the isola¬ 
tion of the state parlor ?” said Wyckliffe. 

44 Nay, Ilerr Wyckliffe, you shall be fery 
welcome to stay. You haf my permission. And 
as for the Frau Muster , her heart is as large as 
her body ; so there iss but small danger of being 
exiled by her. But here she comes to speak for 
herself.” 

Meantime, our convalescent leaned back in his 
easy chair, smiling contentedly, while the Frau 
Mutter expressed volubly to Else her disapproba¬ 
tion of the exposure she had undergone, in 
braving tfie drifts, and snow fall, along the road 
from the monastery. 

Else rejoined blithely, but threatened to turn 
back home at once, if the Frau Mutter would 
have none of her. ' 

Against this proposition, Leonard and the 
dame, protested vehemently; and Lisabet, slow 
and meek-eyed as one of her Alpine cows, said 


; 44 the Fr&ulein must not go, for the house had 
! been in shadow until she came.” 

| But Wyckliffe said nothing. Only, when 
! Frau Schnellwind had, with her own hands, the 
better to show her welcome, dismantled their 
visitor of her snow-Wreathcd wrappings, and had 
hung the white-broidered hood and cloak by the 
fire, close to him, he reached out his thin fingers, 
smoothing caressingly the soft fur, that had 
sheltered Else from the cold and wet. 

"Frau Schnellwind was right; don’t you 
think so?” he said, presently, when Else came 
up to dry and warm herself. 44 It was quite 
dangerous for you to come out, in such weather, 
r But now that you are here, it will yet prove dan¬ 
gerous, for you to attempt to go back, until the 
J snow is over. Frau Schnellwind should require 
you to remain with her, at least, for the night.” 

• Else smiled. 

44 It will hardly be necessary for die Frau 
Mutter to lay heafy commands upon me, I think,” 

; she answered, brightly. 44 1 came, expecting to 
remain this night. Indeed, my uncle, the prior, 
iss absent on one of hiss missions, and I haf his 
permission to tarry here for his coming, an' 1 it 
muss be scferal days that I am here.” 

Not a rift had been made in the clouds, hover¬ 
ing low about Miihlen; yet to Wyckliffe, her 
news was as if a burst flf sunshine had been let 
into Frau Schnellwind’s bakery. 

I 44 Your uncle, the kind, old prior, has lived a 
life of good works, they tell me, Friinlein,” he 
| said, looking at her. 44 But, surely, his do- 
| parture, at this time, is the most beneficent 
deed of clmTity he could have performed.” 

She flushed slightly, her clear gaze faltering a 
little, at meeting the glad ligjit in his eyes. 

44 His going now was opportune for me, at 
least, as it enables me to pay a visit to die licb$ 

\ Frau , before my own departure from Miihlen.” 

44 Your departure?” he echoed, dolefully. 
“Surefy, you arc not to leave the monastery?” 

44 Yes. I haf to go, when the way iss clear— 
when the snow iss gone a leetle, I mean. My 
father summons mo to the care of hiss house, 
now that I haf come to dignity and age enough, 
to haf a charge so grand.” 

She siYiilcd. But it was with difficulty Wyck¬ 
liffe could summon a smile in answer. The 
rift in the clouds, if there had been one, had 
closed again; and the sunshine was gone, leaving 
| only a blank shadow behind. 

J Both were silent for awhile. At length, 

[Wyckliffe resumed the conversation. He seemed 
anxious to learn all he could of Else’s family, 
and of her future home-life, and ventured to 
\ question her about them. She told him, briefly, 
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how her mother had died almost before her J 
recollection. Her father, a general in the German 
army, had never married again; and bo the 
children had been scattered. She had one \ 
brother and two sisters. j 

“ I haf told Herr Westcott of my sister, Thekla,” j 
she said, smiling. “She is petite —fairy-like. 
She iss fery lofly, and I know her beauty should 
please even his artistic taste for the beautiful.” 

“Doubtless Leonard would find the Fraulein \ 
Thekla lovely, as you say. But don’t you think j 
my friend’s aesthetic sense inclines rather to the \ 
statuesque, or stately? Is not the elder sister \ 
rather the model for his artistic taste?” \ 

Else laughed in her bright, artless way. s 

“I?” spreading out her hands. “ Why, < 
Mein Herr, your friend looks at me to be the j 
soul of practicality. With all his cleferness, he J 
could transfer me not efer to his canvas, idealized, \ 
ethercalized, as he would paint Thekla there. 
By the by, he liass, the Herr Westcott haas, \ 
promised that he shall come, this winter, to l 
Berlin, to make a portrait of my sister, Thekla. j 
I hope he may induce you to honor us also, j 
Herr Wyckliffe. My father will gif you both a ^ 
welcome.” ] 

“Thanks,” said Wyckliffe, speaking con-j 

stminedly, almost coldly. “ That will be impos- \ 
Bible, I fear, as business will call me to America, ! 
os soon as I can shake off these miserable j 
shackles, binding me here.” I 

“ You mean those splints and bandages,” she j 

said, quietly. “ They must gif harassment to one ! 
who desires to haf motion.” j 

Never a repetition of her invitation ! Not even ; 
a word of regret for his proposed return across ; 
the Atlantic! 

Again a silence fell between them, and this l 
time neither of them attempted to bridge it over, j 
with a word. Presently, Else got up from warm- { 
ing her chilled hands and feet, and went to < 
answer the summons of Westcott, who had already < 
twice warned her, that Frau Schnellwind was S 
ready fur the meringue pastries they were to s 
compound. j 

Else found the twain at the pastry slab, at the ! 
far side of the bakery. The dame was busily j 
whisking her eggs, and her artist guest, with i 
privileged familiarity, was leaning his elbows on \ 
her slab, while together they were hotly dis- j 
cussing the relative merits of their respective < 
mother tongues. Else went to work, assisting ^ 
the dome. But though she listened, smilingly, to \ 
Westcott*8 chatter, and tho Frau’s guttural re- J 
torts, she did not join in the debate. Across by j 
the stove, Wyckliffe sat, silent, if not sullen, j 
Indeed, for a time, he would not look at, or lis- i 


ten to, the trio at the pastry table. His eyes, on 
the contrary, were fixed on the fire, as if he was 
studying out problems, which seemed to rise with 
the flames, that leaped and cracked there. 

By and by, he rested his head against the 
cushion, and, closing his eyes, shut out even a 
chance vision of the other occupants of the bakery. 
Frau Schnellwind, deceived by his well-feigned 
slumber, signaled Westcott to cease his chatter, 
and Lisabet to stop her clatter among the pots 
and pans. 

Else looked, once, at the listless figure, and at 
the emaciated face, but she glanced away imme¬ 
diately, and went on with her meringues. 

Westcott, after awhile, tired of the monotonous 
silence, and had recourse to his never failing 
comforter, his cigarette case. Lighting one of 
the fragrant twists, at the fire, he strolled from 
the bakery, to seek the worthy host, in the 
latter’s snuggery, where they had had many a 
smoke, and chat together. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Soon after, Frau Schnellwind was summoned, 
by some domestic call, to another part of the 
hotel: and Wyckliffe, furtively opening his eyes, 
discovered that he, and the Fraulein, and the 
busy Lisabet, were the sole oecupants of the 
room. For some time, he watched, secretly, the 
deft fingers and graceful movements of Else, 
\yhi)e her shapely hands patted, and kneaded, 
and rolled the flaky crusts destined for the oven. 
More than once, already, the oven door had been 
opened softly, and Lisabet had deposited, within, 
a few of the tempting meringues; but, at such 
moments, Wyckliffe snapped his eyes promptly 
together, hypocrite as he wtte, so that Lisabet and 
her Fraulein were alike unconscious of the de¬ 
ception he was practicing upon them. Conse¬ 
quently, the two worked on, without speaking, 
until Lisabet noticed the Fraulein’a sleeve dipping 
into the meringue mixture. 

At this, she moved quickly to Else’s side, and 
began to tuck the obtrusive cutis, from the round, 
white arm. This was what Wyckliffe wanted. 
He had wondered ^rhy Else did not bare her 
arms at work, os she had done, the first day be 
saw her. How fair and rounded they had looked 
to him even then ! Much to his chagrin now, he 
saw her resist Lisabet. 

“Nay, nay, Lisabet,” she said. “Let the 
sleeve be. It incommodes me but little. I pur¬ 
posely left it down, that he might not see this 
arm, to-day.” She nodded towards Wyckliffe. 

“ Why can’t she permit me,” he said to himself, 
“to see her arm bared? She bares it, when 
working before Leonard?” 
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“ But, Fraulein,” persisted Lisabet,“ he sleeps; 
and the sleeve is being messed. You are quite 
safe, in permitting me to loop back the sleeve, 
for the pastries will be done directly, and he may 
sleep there for on hour or more.” 

“You are as self-willed as usual, Lisabet,” 
answered the Fraulein, with a smile. “To 
content you, the sleeves shall -be rolled up, 

. though you can see, for yourself, how plain the 
scar is, to-day.” 

“A scar,” repeated Wyckliffe, and looking, 
stealthily, he saw a broad, purple cicatrice, 
barely healed over, on the arm which Westcott, 
had pronounced a model of symmetrical beauty, ; 
and which had been stretched forth for his sal-; 
vation, that horrible day in the gorge. 

What a sickening sensation of remorse over-! 
whelmed him. This, then, was the “ little hurt,” ] 
which had made a sling necessary for her, as he 
dimly remembered, in those first, fevered days, 
succeeding the catastrophe. 

It was well Lisabet recommenced her whis¬ 
pering, for otherwise he must have made an 
effort to rise and go to Else. 

“ Does the arm pain you, to-day, lithe* Fr&u - 
lein?” said Lisabet, passing her fingers tenderly 
across the wound. 

“Yes. Rather more, to-day, than usual. You 
know the dampness causes the bone to ache, at 
times.” 

“ Do not those arnica clothes relieve the pain 
some ?” 

“Yes, they are quite soothing.” 

“ Then you shall have some of the bandages, to 
put on, right away. I will fetdh the arnica 
bottle, from the south closet. Look to the 
meringues, in the stove, Fraulein. I will be; 
back, as soon as I have rummaged Frau Sclinell- j 
wind’s medicine chest and linen bag.” And > 
kind-hearted, and thoughtful of her Fraulein ’3 > 
comfort, Lisabet tripped away, before Else could j 
object. S 

But scarcely had the door closed, behind her, ? 
when Else was startled by a noise in the direction i 
of Wyckliffe. His sudden start, at hearing j 
Lisabet’s words, had dislodged his cushions, and j 
sent them, and his crutch, with them, whirling j 
out upon the shining floor of the bakery. j 

Else sprang to his side, to repair, as she s 
thought, the damage done by Lisabet’s clumsiness, j 

“Mein Herr,” she said, soothingly, “I hafj 
fear Lisabet’s noise hass startled you greatly, j 
The Miidchen is healthly, and hass nefer discov- j 
ered her own nerves; but her heart iss a good \ 
one, and she iss a faithful creature.” 

“ She is a noble girl,” cried Wyckliffe, impetu- j 
ously. ‘ ‘ She is better, far better than I, Fraulein; j 


I' for she gives you a faithful, unselfish devotion; 
while I have been niggardly, selfish, and exacting, 
in the very gratitude I have felt to you, in re¬ 
ceiving, as I did, the gift of my life from your 
hands.” 

“ Mein Herr,” cried Else, unaffectedly, “ you 
speak enigmas to me. I needed not that you 
should haf gratitude, for the exercise of a natural 
| impulse on my part.” 

She looked so proud, so cold, as Bhe said these 
words, standing before him, her arms tightly 
folded around the cushion she had lifted from the 
floor. The cruel scar on her arm, meantime, 

; showed vividly, against the white, smooth flesh. 

“Yet, in following your natural impulse, 
Fr&ulein, you endured this for me?” 

He touched, just for an instant, the purple 
edge of the scar. A crimson glow suffused the 
Saxon fairness of her face, and she made an 
effort to draw the sleeve down, over the arm. 
But Lisabet had secured the loops, and the fas¬ 
tening would not yield. 

“ Do not cover it, Fr&ulein,” he pleaded. 
“Do you know, I did not dream, until now, 
that you had been injured, on that horrible 
evening. That is, beyond a slight bruise or two ? 
Great heavens! if I had imagined you would 
risk—” 

“ It iss nothing, Mein Herr—a mere scratch. 
The briefest time must erase efery trace of it.” 

She was nervously trying to replace the 
cushion at the back of his chair; rather to with¬ 
draw her arm from his observation-, than to 
afford him a support; for he had raised himself 
upon his crutches, and was now standing close 
beside her, so close, indeed, that she could feel 
his quick breath on he* forehead. 

Suddenly, he bent closer, and took, in his own, 
the nervous fingers, so busy about his cushions. 

“Tell me, Fraulein—Else,” he said, gently. 
“Thank God, there is no chasm, or torrent, nor, 

I trust, any other heighth or depth to separate us 
—but if there were—Else, dear—if that awful 
danger were to be passed through, by us again 
—would it be solely a natural impulse, which 
would lead you to risk your own life, for the 
salvation of mine ? Would there be no stronger 
motive impelling you, to brave this again for 
me ?” 

As he Bpoke, he touched the scar, reverently. 
She lifted her face, bravely 1 . 

“ I would, assuredly, risk my life for you now, 
or in the ftiture, Mein Hem” she answered, “ if 
you wass in danger, as you were that day.” 

“ But for love’s own sake, Else ? would you do 
it for love’8 sake? Oh! Fraulein,” he pleaded, 
as her eyes sunk abashed, under the passion of 
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his, “ what will be, to me, the worth of the life 
you have given back into my keeping, if you 
crown it not with the only true happiness of 
living? Do you not know,” holding tightly, 
between both of his, the tremulous fingers he had 
captured. “ Do thou not know, Liebchen ,” drop¬ 
ping into the soft, sweet wooing of the German, 

“ how 1 have loved thee, a heart full, since that 
moment, when I gave those fatal flowers to the 
tide, to be fed to the fishes of the sea, rather than 
that any other, save thee, should wear them on 
her heart. I loved thee—thee only—in that j 
moment—Else—” 

She lifted her eyes, again, to meet his. 

“ And I—” 

She began bravely. Then she paused, con- : 
sciously shy. 

“ And thou—go on, dear—and thou—?” 

“I—I, too, loved thee—in that moment. Mein 
Herr—” 

He bent quickly forward, and pressed his lips 
on the scar, reverently. 

“ Perchance, dear Else,” he said, “it was not ; 
then, solely, an impulse that prompted thee to ; 
risk so much for me?” 

“ No—” 

The answer came very softly—very shyly. 

He drew her closer to him. 

“ Was it for love’s dear sake, then, that thou j 
didst brave this wound, for me, my Else?” 

“For love’s dear sake?” she repeated, as if 
questioning her own heart. “ Yes, Mein Herr , 
it wa83 for love’s dear sake.” 

A few minutes later, Lisabet re-entered the 
bakery, tumultuously, as she had quitted it. 

“ Such a time as I have had, Fraulein,” she 
cried, “finding that bottle of arnica, for Dame 
Schnellwind had moved it to the Cupboard, where 
the empty bottles stand. But there’s enough 
yet, to ease your pain.” 


“ Give the arnica to me, good Lisabet. I will 
prepare the bandages for Fraulein Else’s arm,” 
said Wyckliffe. He spoke quietly, but with a 
degree of authoritative kindliness, to which 
Lisabet yielded, after a glance at the acquiescent 
face of the Fraulein. 

Indeed, the Madchen’s present care was more 
for the meringues she had left baking in the 
stove, than for anything beside. She sniffed the 
air, suspiciously. 

“ It seems to toe something’s scorching,” she 
said. “Did you look to the pastries, Frau¬ 
lein?” 

“ No, Lisabet. It has been but a short while 
since they were put to bake.” 

“A short while? Pst! A good hour, at 
least. Dormer und Blitzen / What will Frau 
Schnellwind say ? They are ruined, I know.” 

She peered anxiously, as she spoke, into the 
smoking, cavernous blackness of the bake-oven. 

“ Em tausend Teufel l” she cried. “ They are 
charred to a cinder. Fraulein Von Boeck, the 
| meringues are—” 

“ Cremated,” finished Leonard Westcott, peep- 
: ing, curiously, over Lis&bet’s shoulders, at the 
black ashes, smoking in the pans. 

He turned to look at Wyckliffe and his blushing 
companion; then sought to comfort the sorrowing 
< Lisabet. 

“ Never mind the meringues, Lisabet,” be 
said, divining all at a glance. “ It seems these 
children have been frying other fish, for their 
delectation; and they will not be hungry for a 
month of Sundays.” 

Lisabet looked puzzled, but discreetly set to 
work to remove the ashes, preparatory to a fresh 
relay of the meringues; for doubtless she and 
Frau Schnellwind would never again see the like 
Cf those pastries, in the bakery, where Wyckliffe 
k had wooed and won his Maid of ML 8 hlen. 


NEVER AGAIN. 

BY NORA RAY FRENCD. 


Never again shall we stand sido by side, 

Youandl 

As in clays gono by, 

Where the restless sea with its ceaseless flow 
Moves to and fro, 

To and fro. 

Never again will yon call me your own, 

As we gaze 
At the lurid blaze 

Of the sun as It sets, and in twilight haze 
Wo loiter along, 

Loiter along. 


Never again will yonr fair, false lips, 
While eyes look down 
On the maiden brown, 

In a voice to her like angels 1 above. 
Speak words of love, 

Words of love. 


And when long after the last farewell, 

I learn yon are wed 
And all hope is fled I 

My life will be filled with such bitter pain. 
Ah, never again, 

Never again! 
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CII A PTE R XXVII. 

Lady Holden lmd been somewhat conscience 
stricken, regarding the reception that Prime had 
received at her house, and this feeling, which 
was the outgrowth of a most sensitive nature, 
was intensified by the reproaches of her daughter, 
who persisted in claiming him as the saviour of 
her life. In this, she was not altogether un¬ 
truthful. In the fright and tumult of her over¬ 
throw, the girl really knew little of the manner 
of her rescue. The first face that she saw, while 
lyiug among the ruins of her little chariot, was 
his. A face, quivering with emotion. She 
remembered how his strong arms had trembled, 
when he lifted her from the entanglement of the 
cushions, and with what a burst of genuine 
thanksgiving he received the assurance that she 
had suffered nothing more serious than a shock 
of terror. Therefore, it was not strange that in 
the warmth and waywardness of her gratitude, 
she insisted upon regarding this man as her sole 
preserver. 

Lady Holden did not share in this feeling. 
She had been honestly informed of the facts; 
but it had sufficient influence on her sympa¬ 
thetic nature, to inspire her with a wish that 
Prime should receive all fitting attention at her 
hands, and she resolved to redeem any possible 
shortcoming, by unusual attentions during his 
visit to the Hall. 

To this end, she graciously took his arm when 
dinner was announced, and placed him in the 
seat of honor by her side, a position he had 
never occupied before. For one proud moment 
he paused with a hand on the back of his chair, 
and took a swifl survey of the company, as it 
filed in between a double row of servants in 
livery, standing against the walls. Their coats of 
crimson yelvet and small clothes of silver-gray 
plush, rivaling even the garments of guests in 
gorgeous coloring. 

Everything seemed propitious in the arrange¬ 
ment. Lady Holden smiled upon him as she 
took her seat. Lady Alton, arrayed in black 
and scarlet, with jewels blazing in her bosom, 
and lighting up the raven-hued depths of her 
hair, swept in slowly, leaning on the master of 


the house. Following her, came the young 
bcircss, also clad in warm, rich colors, har¬ 
monious with ber stylo of beauty; but far too 
pronounced for her tender years. 

Prime saw that this apt young creature was 
attended by his friend, Barnham, and that in 
the poise of her head, and the free movement of 
her person, she was perhaps unconsciously 
copying the queenly ease of the lady in scarlet 
and black. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than this. 
Prime had, for once, reached the summit of his 
ambition. He took the seat by Lady Holden, 
with a lordly sway of the person, and leaned 
back it it, like a monarch surrounded by the 
Hite of his court. Ho felt that the high-born 
master and mistress of that mansion were 
playing into his hands, and glorified in the 
consciousness. Hereafter, Barnham of Bnckwell 
could have no doubt of his influence at the Hall. 

It was not till the party was seated, that 
Prime recognized the fair stranger, who was 
sittimg by young Roxburg. Perhaps her delicate 
beauty and gentle grace might still have been 
; overlooked; but for something in the face, that 
struck him at first with wonder, and afterward held 
him with a sort of fascination. Who could this 
young creature bo? Arrayed in that snowy 
: dress, fair and fresh as the roses she wore, she 
> appeared, in that brilliant scene, like some 
: Oriental lily, drifted in by the wind. How 
;! strangely beautiful she was, blushing faintly 
; under the admiring gaze of young Roxburgh 
who, all at once, grew animated and full of life, 
as if he had found something, at last, that 
’ aroused his fine nature into action. 

Prime saw that two persons of the company 
took a lively interest in this strangely beautiful 
; girl. From time to time, Lady Holden caught a 
glance from her uplifted eyes, and smiled upon 
; her with sweet encouragement. This brought 
a soft glow to the girl’s cheek, and half-formed 


dimples to her mouth, while the swift, vivid 
glances shot upon her from the black eyes of 
Lady Alton, made her shrink visibly, and return 


them with looks of timid wonder. 

Prime saw all this, and smiled, inly. 
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“ Who is that fait young lady sitting by my { 
friend, Roxburg?” he questioned, in a careless j 
way of Lady Holden; “of course she belongs to \ 
the neighborhood; but I never can have seen < 
her before. Those soft brown eyes, and that < 
hair, so like the hue of a ripe chestnut, are ; 
things that no man could forget.” 

Lady Holden looked up, and her delicate 
features flushed with pleasure. 

“ Yes, she w lovely.” 

“ More than lovely,” answered Trimc, turning 
his eyes again and again from the still beautiful 
fhce of the countess, to that of the girl. “ Some¬ 
thing more than that; but like the perfume of a 
flower, it puzzles and escapes one. But you 
have not told mo her name ?” 

“The name? it is Benson. She is an Ameri-< 
can,” said the lady, with some little hesitation. 

“ An American,” said Prime, slowly, with his 
eyes fixed on the girl; “an American—oh, that ; 
accounts for the interest my friend Roxburg ; 
takes in her. No wonder. It is seldom that two 
such peoplo from the States are thrown together. 1 
I have never seen the young man so much in 
earnest—a fine fellow is Roxburg. It would be 
droll if he came over here to marry a country : 
woman of his own.” 

“Marry!” said Lady noldcn. “So young.; 
She cannot be far from Dora’s age.” 

“ Yet, how unlike. Excuse mo, but your 
daughter has the look, ns well as the air of what: 
she is—the proudest, richest, and most beautiful 
young lady of the land, whilo the other—” 

“Ahl there is no comparison,” said Lady; 
Holden, checking him with a little impatient 
movement of the hand. “ Indeed, the young ; 
lady is not herself, what she seemed this morn- ; 
ing, see how animated she is. Was ever a face 
more expressive ?” 

“ That is because she has fallen in With a 
countryman. Those Americans are changeable 
as their climate. These two are quite at home 
together, already. She is not afraid to look in ; 
his face now.” 

“ She is beautiful,” murmured the lady. 

“ Enough to warrant the young man in taking ; 
her home with him.” 

“Taking her home with him?” repeated the 
lady, lifting her eyes with a startled look. “ No, 
no. He must never do that.” 

Prime said no more just then ; but his face 
clouded somewhat, and he watched the young 
Americans closely, whenever a change of the ; 
courses, or a break in the general conversation, ; 
gave him an opportunity of doing so unobserved. : 

Meantime, the girl who had so keenly aroused 
his observation, was quite unconscious of it. At 


first, she had been shy and under some restraint 
with Roxburg; but the habits of a country, that 
admit of a free interchange of thought between 
the sexes, grew strong upon her, as the young 
man adroitly turned his conversation on homo 
subjects, and, in a brief time, she was listening 
attentively, and answering with bright animation, 
that kindled the soft brown of her eyes with 
brilliancy, and curved her mouth with dimpling 
smiles. Now and then, she exchanged glances 
with my lady, who seemed well pleased to see 
her so happy. But she took no heed of the 
lowering fire in Lady Alton’s eyes, or the sharp 
tones of her voice, that come now and then 
across the broad plateau of flowers, that scattered 
perfume and color over the table. Unconscious 
of offence, she was in pleasant ignorance of the 
storm that raged under the jewels, that gleamed 
and flashed on that lady’s bosom. 

Thus the dinner went on. As a sort of duty, 
offering to the man who had restored his lost 
child, Vance had invited these guests to his 
house, and given him an honored place among 
them; but even gratitude could not blind a 
person of refinement, to the character of the man, 
and though,outwardly courteous, he felt a sort 
of humiliation in this enforced hospitality; and 
this made the scene so distasteful, that the 
brilliant, not to say dashing, conversation of the 
dark lady by his side, failed to put him entirely 
at ease. 

As Lady Holden had watched the young 
American, he cast restless glances, now and then, 
on the flushed and sparkling face of his daughter, 
who, for the first time in her life, had been per¬ 
mitted to appear, as a young lady, among the 
guests at her father’s table. 

Never, it seemed to Vance, had a human fhce 
been so completely set ablaze with enjoyment. 
The dark eyes, flashing under those black, up¬ 
lifted lashes, were full of joyous fire. The lips 
parted with a rush of words, that often rose 
above the general conversation, gave glimpses of 
the white teeth underneath, or as she paused to 
listen, broke into smiles, and took the light, like 
ripe cherries bathed in sunshine. The father 
gazed in amazement, rather than approval, on 
this sudden transfiguration. More than once he 
saw the white shoulders of the girl, who had 
seemed to him a child till now, uplifted, with the 
easy gesture of a French woman, as she parried, 
or returning the compliment, which Barnham 
was pouring into her greedy ears. 

No wonder that this proud and most sensitive 
gentleman sat beside his brilliant guest with a 
clouded brow, and grew thoughtful of the future. 
Lady Alton saw this, and adroitly gave her 
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brother a signal, which he understood, and 
became more cautious. The change did not 
please Miss Dora, who gave the shoulder next 
him, a petulant lift, half turned away, and 
pouted lik a finished coquette. 

“Your fair daughter seems to hare made a 
conquest at first sight,*’ said Prime, who had 
been regarding this picture with satisfaction, 
“ and one, I must say, that is worthy of her, if 
any man dare aspire to be. My friend, Barnham, 
is a match that even the heiress of Aldensgate 
need not look down upon. One of the oldest 
families in the kingdom. A fine estate, though, 
of course, that is of no consequence here. I hope 
your ladyship does not frown upon the possi¬ 
bility.” 

Lady Holden lifted her eyes in grave astonish¬ 
ment, and, for once, Prime saw how warmly the 
blood of a proud, old family, could burn in her 
gentle face. 

“As it w not a possibility, there can be no 
reason for frowns,” she said. 

Another man might have winced under this 
womanly rebuff; but Prime only took it as a 
signal of retreat, and changed the subject in¬ 
stantly. 

“ How well the young Americans are getting 
on together. The beauty of that young person 
Btrikes me with peculiar interest. Surely she 
has not wandered so far from her native land j 
alone. One can hardly suppose that even of a 
female from the States.” 

“She is traveling with an elder sister,” an¬ 
swered Lady Holden, coldly. “They are both 
guests at Aldensgate, for a time.” 

As if she intended still more pointedly to re- j 
press questions that annoyed her, Lady Holden 
cast a glance around the table, where the last 
course of fruit lay broken and glowing on the \ 
Sevre plates, so exquisitely decorated, that you j 
could hardly tell the counterfeit from the real, j 
save that a cluster of grapes torn apart here, and j 
a peach cleft in twain there, sent out a perfume, j 
that no art could imitate. She saw that a pro- j 
pitious moment had arrived, when the gentlemen j 
were ready to refill the wine glasses, that 
sparkled like jewels on the table, and drawing j 
on her gloves, led the ladies from the room. 

That spacious drawing-room was so perfect in 
its grand proportions, and each window com¬ 
manded so fine a view of the moonlit park, that 
it seemed impossible to refrain from roaming 
about from one sash to another, as people who 
love pictures, wander through an art gallery. 
So the little group of ladies separated, as they J 
entered the room. Lady Alton and Dora moved ' 
about, restlessly, conversing in low tones, as if \ 


< they had been confidential friends, and held some 
interest apart from the others. 

Still, spacious as the drawing-room was, it 
seemed too small for the disturbed mind of Lady 
Alton, who swept from window to window, 
apparently absorbed by the pictures, that lay 
sleeping beyond the plate glass, but seeing 
nothing. At last, as if charmed by the moon¬ 
light, that streamed over the stone work of a 
balcony, turning it into a tongue of frosted 
sculpture, she drew Dora into the open air. 
Turning her back to the light, so that her features 
were partially shaded, she said: 

“ Yes, yes, I know all that you can say about 
the moonlight and the view; but tell me before 
the gentlemen come in, who is that girl in the 
white dress ? From America, I heard some one 
say, but what of her ? How came she at Aldcns- 
gate?” 

“ It’s not my fault,” said Dora, clenching her 
teeth with sudden passion. “ Mamma would 
invite her here, because her sister got hurt in 
rushing across the road, when my ponies ran 
away. I am glad you hate her, for I do.” 

“ Let her be carefhl that she does not rush 
across my road,” said the woman, under her 
breath. Then she restrained the passion, that 
had already betrayed her, and added, care¬ 
lessly : 

“ Hate her. How absurd. What could have 
put the idea into that beautiful head of yours ? 
She is wonderfully pretty. My brother thinks 
so, I am sure.” 

“ Does he? Oh ! I never will forgive mamma 
for bringing the creature here.” 

“ It is sadly provoking,” said the lady, turning 
her face to the moonlight, which shone upon the 
ruby fuchsias, and emerald leaves, that gathered 
up the lace upon her bosom, “but, of course, 
Lady Holden knows best. Ha! the gentlemen 
are coming up. Let us go in.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Prime did not return to the drawing-room with 
the other gentlemen, but speaking lightly of him¬ 
self, as an old fellow that the ladies would not 
miss, declared his intention of taking a long 
stroll in the park, where he could smoke a cigar, 
at leisure. Later on, he would present himself, 
if Lady Holden would permit. 

There was no Strong objection to this from any 
quarter, and that gentleman strolled slowly into 
the moonlit grounds with the spark of a lighted 
cigar going before him, like a star. 

Esther Benson, sitting by the window in her 
own room, saw him pass, and started out of the 
painftil reverie into which she had fallen. With 
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prompt resolve, that seemed to defy her feeble 
state, she folded a shawl about her, using only 
one hood, and stole out of the house, through the 
servants’ entrance. She had watched Prime 
long enough to see what direction he was taking, 
and followed it; but the point from which she 
left the house, lengthened the distance somewhat 
for her, and when she came to the slope of lawn 
over which he had been moving, the man was 
out of sight. 

“ I will see him, face to face,” she thought, 
forgetting the pain of her wounded arm in the 
excitement of the moment. “If I perish in 
doing it, this mystery shall be unravelled,” she 
thought, plunging into the shadow of the great 
trees, led on by the faint sound of footsteps, that 
reached her from time to time. 

Esther knew that the man she sought had 
some object before him, more important than a 
stroll in the beautiful grounds. He had made 
too much progress for a saunter like that, and 
was now walking swiftly, as she could judge, for 
with all her effort ho was still some distance 
ahead. 

“ It may be that he is going to the cottage they 
told me of,” she thought, “ that should lead him 
toward the village, and we are going that way. 
I will follow wherever he leads.” 

The woman was weak; but she walked fast, 
resolute as iron, but trembling in all her limbs. 
She had not once lost the sound of those distant 
footsteps; but it came fitfully and at intervals, 
each time taking her breath. 

At last the footsteps ceased, and in their place 
‘she heard the click of a latch, and the jar of a 
gate. Then she passed through a thicker and 
deeper growth of trees. Some of them overhung 
a wall, covered with ivy, and damp from the 
thick shadows in which it grew. In one place 
the wall seemed to have been cleft apart, for a 
gleam of moonlight streamed through it, and shot 
like a silver spear across the grass. 

Esther knew that it was a gate or door in the 
wall left qjar, and pushing against it, passed 
through. The lights from a cottage window 
streamed almost to her feet, as she stood outside 
the park; and through the casement she saw the 
shadow of a man walking to and fro in a small 
room beyond. That man she knew to be Henry 
Prime. Now and then a woman would interrupt 
him in his walk, lay her hand op his arm, and 
seem to be saying something that was irksome to 
him ; for ho would push her haud aside, with a 
contemptuous gesture, and continue his march 
up and down the room, evidently in a state of 
irritation, that she was trying to appease. 

Esther stood a moment watching these two 


persons, holding her breath till it broke through 
her lips in a hard, dry sob. Then she flung the 
shawl back from her head, which loosened some 
of the hair it hod covered, and left a heavy wave 
coiling over one shoulder, down upon the red 
scarf that supported her wounded arm, giving her 
a more youthful and strangely picturesque ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ Mother 1” 

The woman turned, uttered a broken cry, then 
Btaggered back, throwing out her arms. 

“Mother, mother!” she faltered, repeating 
tho words, in wild amazement. “ Who calls me 
mother? It is years and years, since anyone 
has been allowed to call me thatl” 

“Hush, woman! you are talking mad non¬ 
sense,” said Prime, pale as death, but staring, 
fiercely, at the stranger. 

For half a minute of dead silence, these two 
stood face to face, and eye to eye, growing 
whiter and whiter each moment. Then the man 
spoke in a low voice, that faltered and trembled: 

“ Who are you—who are you ?” 

“Iam that woman’s daughter, Myra.” 

The woman who was supporting herself against 
the wall, shaking in every nerve of her body, 
cried out “ Myra—my child, Myra,” and opened 
her arms. 

Prime turned upon her, stamping his foot on 
the floor. 

“ Be quiet, you noisy fool—your daughter, 
Myra, has been lying in tho bottom of the 
Atlantic, years and years. This creature is an 
impostor—no doubt a thief, who would have 
cajoled and robbed you, if I had not been here.” 

“ She is—she is,” faltered the woman, aroused 
to something like courage, by a rush of motherly 
remembrances. “ Look at her, Henry—look at 
her—taller, stronger, but, oh, those eyes. They 
are her father’s eyes!” 

Prime turned upon her fiercely. 

“Silence, woman—silence, I tell you. The 
girl you Bpcak of is dead. This creature is some 
female tramp, that has stolen a passage over from 
the States, to gather black mail here. I warn 
you not to encourage her.” 

The woman oowered against the wall, fright¬ 
ened into silence; but with her eyes turned in 
piteous yearning upon the intruder, whom she 
knew to be her own child. 

“ It is unnecessary for me to use words here,” 
said this young woman, growing calm, as her 
ancient enemy became more violently excited. 
“The first sound of my voice, drove the blood 
from your face. Before my own mother recog¬ 
nized me, you were made to feel the truth, and 
your false heart rose up, at once, to combat k. 
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Man—man ! I am here, and the reckoning of a 
life time is before us now. If I had, indeed, 
been bnried in the Atlantio for years, it seems to 
me that a sense of justioe would hare drawn me 
from its depths to confront you, and tear your 
evil plans up by the root. I-**I—” 

Myra broke off here, and lifted both hands to 
her throat. Excitement was choking her. 

This sharp struggle, and the speech that pre¬ 
ceded it, hod a remarkable effect on the man, 
who had been so violent in his first surprise. 
The stormy look was slowly swept from his face, 
and, like the hardening of heated metal, under 
a cold blast of air, his features became dense and 
defiant, even to a chilly kind of soornftilness. 
In the slow irony of curbed passion, he drew a 
chair from its place, and, with elaborate politeness, 
desired Myra to be seated. She refused the seat, 
and only grasped the back with her hand, pale, 
stern, but still struggling for breath. 

Prime quietly dropped into a larger and more 
comfortable chair, composted himselfleisurely, and 
looked up, as if anxions that she should proceed. 

“Well,” he said, as she stood there panting 
for breath. 44 Suppose all this to be true. We will 
say, for instance, that the sea has given up its 
dead, throwing back upon the earth, a wild, 
worthless creature, who, having committed a 
felonious crime, was fleeing to hide herself from 
justice, what would be her object, and what hope 
could she have of anything but disgrace and 
punishment?” 

Again the young woman put both hands up to 
her throat. Then her voice broke out sharp 
and clear: 

“ The hope that she might atone for her crime 
and die.” 

44 But if the atonement had been snatched from 
her hands, and nothing but retribution re¬ 
mained ?” 

44 That will never be. God does not withhold 
from his creatures the power of repentance!” 

44 1 did not speak of repentance. That is 
always the coward’s excuse for breaking down; 
but supposing this wild, wicked girl could appear { 
in England. What then ?” 

44 Then,” said Myra, and her voice rang out 
with thrilling emphasis. 44 Then, she would go 
up to Aldensgate, seek its master, and the fair, 
good lady so wronged by one mad act of her life, 
and say to them, on her knees, if that could 
make contrition more complete, I was mad—I 
was young—a mere child, cast upon the streets 
of London, by the man who had tempted my 
weak, kind-hearted mother to give up everything 
to his selfish greed—property, the very house 
that had sheltered her, the child she loved. For 
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this man I became a beggar in the streets—a child 
pariah—a creature that was glad when the people 
she met, thrust pennies into her hand; for she 
could, perhaps, win a smile from her mother, when 
she brought it home; for the man was low enough 
to take even that from her hand.” 

Myra paused to take breath. She had spoken 
vehemently, and the sobs of the woman, swaying 
to and fro against the wall, interrupted her. 

“My poor mother is weeping,” she went on 
to say; 44 but you sit there, with a smile on your 
lips, and evil light in your treacherous eyes. 
1 should know you by that, in the uttermost 
ends of the earth.” 

Prime waved his hand, in a lordly way. 

44 One is forced to smile, when a lunatic raves,” 
he said; 44 but excuse me, 1 interrupt you.” 

44 1 was starved as a child, body and soul; but 
some little good still clung to me, out of my own 
dead father’s honorable nature. Enough of that 
was still left in roe, for pity and gratitude. My 
childhood was a pitiful wreck. I have cried out 
in my sleep many a time, while drCaming it over 
again, and woke up, to find my pillow wet with 
tears. Wrong, suffering, untimely struggles with 
the world, make a child precocious ; for good or 
evil. In the atmosphere of your life, in which the 
poor woman rolling there was lost, the breath I 
drew became poison. I had so little kindness—my 
life was so hard, that a generous act, or a pitying 
smile, made my heart leap, and turned gratitude 
into a passion—” 

Prime smiled, and leaned back in his chair, 
crossing his feet, as if determined to hear the 
excited creature to the end; but he oould not 
help interrupting her with a jeer: 

“Yes,” he said, “the passion of a child- 
vagrant, for the gentleman who tossed pennies 
into her lap. He was .generous—how was that, 
generosity returned ?” 

44 1 was your slave. The child of that woman, 
who had become your property. Sometimes, 
you were civil to her—never to me; for your 
own child you hod smiles, for me, curses or 
sneers. A little gleam of human sympathy had 
crossed my path at one time, and I was in heaven 
long enough to know what joy meant—long 
enough to fight for it desperately when it was 
withdrawn—long enough to feel the desolation 
that can fall on a human heart, that has the 
craving of a woman in the bosom of a child. I 
loved the man who had been kind to me—” 

44 And propose to go back to the Hbll, and tell 
him so, while his wife, the proudest lady in 
England, sits by and listens,” interrupted Prime, 
with a slow laugh. 44 1 would not lost the scene 
for hilf a kingdom.” 
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This sneer seemed to eboke the eager words 
back into Myra’s throat. She stood & moment, 
helpless and struck dumb by its insulting coolness; 
bat only for a moment. Directly she spoke 
again. This time with a burst of womanly indig¬ 
nation, that drove that audacious smile from the 
man’s face. 

“ Yes, to him and to her, will I declare this 
madness of a young girl, who had been trampled 
under foot, till the first gleam of kindness filled 
her soul with a longing for human affection, that 
seemed like insanity. That, which I felt for 
this noble gentleman, was no passion that you 
could understand; but the cry of a starved 
heart, pleading for the love that had been cruelly 
withheld from her childhood, and without which 
it seemed as if she must perish. 

“ Once or twice in her life, this wretched girl 
was taken from. the streets of London, her mis¬ 
erable harvest-field, from which she had gleaned 
but one ray of human sympathy, and carried into 
the beautiful country, still a slave and a drudge ; 
but capable of enjoying the green earth, and the 
bright sea-breezes, that swept up from the ocean 
to her home, which, even in neglect and dilapida¬ 
tion, was like paradise, compared to the dens she 
was compelled to inhabit in London. In this 
place, she could draw a free breath, and some¬ 
times dream in the open air, with soft grass 
beneath her, and quivering leaves overhead, 
giving glimpses of the blue sky. She watched the 
birds, hiding together in the leaves, chirping 
love songs as they built their nests, and feeding 
their young, with soft flutters of joy. She 
envied them, because of the love that made their 
lives so full of light and music. This girl had a 
soul that could feel wretched, because all these 
things were denied to her. One day, when this 
envy of all living things, and this ertving for 
affection was strong upon her, this forlorn 
creature wandered down to the beach ; for there, 
sometimes, when her heart was full of longing, 
the waves would seem to understand the pain 
she felt, and whisper that she was human like ; 
the test of God's children, and would not always : 
be forgotten. 

44 There, upon the sAnd, sifting the white dust; 
of the sea through her little fingers, and laughing j 
as it fell over her shoes and embroidered dress, a j 
child was sitting. The girl drew toward this 
pretty one, cautiously, leaving prints of her bare j 
feet in’ the sand os she moved. The child looked 
up. Then the girl’s heart gave a great leap, and 
the blood rushed through her veins. She know 
the child, by the look in those brown eyes, sod 
the sweet enrve of her baby mouth, When it 
smiled upon her. She sat down by the little 


one, and, scarcely daring to touch her, more than 
she would have reached up to frighten the birds 
in the leaves, spoke to her, in a hushed voice, as 
the waves were whispering to both. She gathered 
up some of the white sand, showering it on the 
wind, and drew the child softly on her lap, that 
she might watch it come down again. But the 
sharp voioe of a woman, ooming hurriedly along 
the beach, disturbed the child, and frightened 
the girl, who held the little stranger close to her 
heart for one happy minute, and fled. 

“Again and again, she sahr the child; but 
only daring to peep through the underbrush and 
hedges for a swift look, like some wild animal 
afraid of being hunted down; for the father and 
: mother of that little child, were always with her, 
and one of them the girl knew. How happy 
they seemed; there was no need of that child, to 
make earth a paradise for them. Why was it 
that God poured so much into one life, and left 
others cruelly barren ? This was insane reason¬ 
ing—the madness of a heart that had never 
learned to reflect. The poor girl was punished 
sadly ; for it led to a great crime. 

“One day, this wicked creature found the 
child abandoned by everyone, playing on the 
edge of the water—other things had happened 
that morning to drive her mad. She pounced 
upon the pretty thing, like the cruel animal she 
was, bore her off, and hid her in the squalor of 
her own home. That night, she slept with the 
little thing in her arms, aud, for the first time, 
knew how sweet human companionship could be. 
Still, the girl was not all bad. She would have 
given the child up even then ; but her mother s 
husband, the man she loathed and dreaded 
beyond all things, saw a source of profit in her 
crime, and would have held them both as instru¬ 
ments of his greed. 

“ Then the girl escaped, with her charge, and 
took ship for a strange land. She was followed. 
From the deck of the vessel, she saw her perse¬ 
cutor standing on the wharf, baffled and burning 
with wrath. 

“The vessel theso two young creatures set 
sail in, was wrecked in mid-occan. A few were 
saved, one boat drifted days and nights on the 
deep, its inmates suffering hunger and thirst ; 
but the child was never allowed to cry in vain 
for food. When all else failed, tlic mad girl, 
who had stolen her, gave her own blood, drop by 
drop, as it swelled from a cut in her arm, to save 
the infant from starvation. That was but little 
—only it saved her life. 

“These unfortunates were on the verge of 
starvation, when a ship hove in sight, and took 
them on board* In ten days, this young girl. 
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with a child she called her sister, stood alone on 
the wharf in New York, a guilty, nameless 
creature, forever burdened with a consciousness 
of guilt, that no effort could atone for. But the 
child loved her; an4 all the more, because of 
her sin, she loved the child. 

“ This girl was young, strong* resolute. How 
she succeeded in gaining work; how she toiled, 
night and day, there is no need of telling. Love 
made her desperate, remorse stung her to action. 
The child she had stolen, must not be left to 
mingle with the dregs of a great city. Her life 
should be protected, her*mind so trained, that in 
the dim hereafter, when the spirit of self-abnega¬ 
tion dawning in the girl’s nature, might demand 
that the child should be given up to her parents, 
no one should say that she had been degraded by 
ignorance, or evil associations, in her lowly state. 

“ To this end, the girl put forth all her 
energies. She worked, struggled, saved, scarcely 
allowing herself raiment, or sufficient food, that 
the child might be daintily fed and clothed. 
The little girl must have help in her hard lessons. 
So she sat up late, and studied also, enlightening 
her own dense ignorance, as the intellect of her 
charge developed, until the companionship of 
these two minds became complete. 

“ With these exertions came a keen sense of 
the evil thing that had been done, and a vagHe 
resolution to redeem it. But her love for this 
fair child had become idolatry. She could not 
give her up, and be thrown, an nnleved, perhaps, 
hated thing, back upon the world. There must 
yet be time enough. She would whit till some 
signs of discontent appeared in the child herself. 
Sometime, justice should be done, but not then. 
So she redoubled her exertions, and gloried in 
the beauty and playfulness of the child, while 
her heart shrank from their development, which 
brought her nearer and nearer to the time when 
they must be given up* or her own crime become 
a perpetual sin. 

“That time came at last. The child had 
merged into girlhood. The aspirations of a cul¬ 
tured race developed within her, she grew sad 
and restless. The time of restitution has come 
for her. For the unhappy woman, who wronged, 
and yet adores Her, there is nothing but loneli¬ 
ness, disgrace, and, if God is so merciful, a 
speedy death.' 1 

The woman ceased speaking. She had told 
her own story, and stood, heavily leaning on the 
chair, weak and exhausted. Onoe mere she 
lifted her head. 

“ Henry Prime—and yon, my mother, know 
this to be true. Nothing but death can prevent 
me returning the, halites of Aldensgate to her 


parents and her rightful position. Not one word 
of what I have said here, shall be withheld, when 
I stand before Mr. Vance and his wronged 
daughter. Henry Prime-Smother, are you pre¬ 
pared for this ? Or do you relieve me with the 
old hatred?" ^ 

“No, no," cried the woman, who had been 
hushing her sobs, to listen. “No, Myra, no! 
we believed that you were dead—that you, and 
the child, had gone down together—I mourned 
for you—oh, Henry, tell her how sorry I was— 
how often 1 wished for her—" 

Prime started from his chair, aqd laid his 
hand heavily on the woman's shoulder, who 
winced, and drew back with a piteous moan. 

“ You hurt me, Henry, dear, you hurt mB!" 

“ And you hurt me, weak, foolish thing that 
you are. Is it your wish to help this clever 
impostpr, who must be degraded below contempt, 
when she attempts to personate the miserable 
creature you know to have gone down in the 
wreck of that vessel. Are you mad enough to 
accept one word of .her bungling story, which, if 
proven, would send you out of this pretty cottage 
a vagabond on the face of the earth ? Are you 
mad enough for that,. I say ?" 

“ No, no, Henry, I have done nothing. Only 
that look in her eyes, ami the way she has of 
talking," sobbed the* woman, while great tears 
rained down her cheeks, and her teeth fairly 
chattered with fright. “ Of oour&e, if you cannot 
recollect her, how should 1 ? Those Yankees do 
get up strange stories sometimes ; but then about 
my being turned out of hotise and home, just 
like a vagabond—of course, Henry, you would 
never let anyone do that." 

“ I would see you trampled to death by wild 
horses, without raising a hand to drag you from 
under their hoofe, if by one word you acknowl¬ 
edged the slightest semblance between this person 
and anyone you have ever seen. What does all 
this mad talk amount to? I bare listened to it 
patiently, wishing to sound the depths of this 
contemplated friud. She claims to be your 
daughter, the kidnapper who fled from England 
to escape justice. In order to perpetrate a new 
crime, she is ready to proclaim herself a criminal, 
though it brings sure disgrabe and ruin on' the 
mother of whom aha * asks recognition. Yon 
have sworn that the wretch who stole Lady 
Holden’s child, went down with the wreck, after 
giving the little one< to yonr cane—" 

“ What 1" said Mytn* white asdeath. “ Mother, 
mother 1 have you done this horrible thing?" 

“Let him answer;’ 1 muttered the woman, 
cowering back to her old place. 

Prime bore his hand down heavily on Myra’s 
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shoulder, and bent his set, stern face close to 
hers. 

“ This woman is not jour mother. She never : 
had a daughter, who bore the name you give,j 
and has no Irving child. She is a widow, j 
without husband or fanAv. and will swear that j 
she never saw yon before in her life. The; 
woman who kidnapped Lady Holden’s daughter, 
was not a young person like yon; but an old 
offender, who went down in the vessel, from 
which her victim was rescued by the woman, 
you have dared to call mother, at the risk of her 
own life. .The heiress of Aldensgate has been 
under the care of her own family, since the time 
when she was brought from America. The 
parents have accepied her. The laws are satis¬ 
fied; and no person on earth can stand between 
her and the inheritance. This Sb exactly the 
condition of things at Aldensgate Hall, into 
which you have madly forced yourself. You 
came here to seek that woman, and lure her into 
aiding your weak scheme. 1 thank you for that. 
It shows us where we stand. It fills me with 
admiration of your audacity, which never, even ; 
as a child, was equalled. Well, yon shall not be 
brave without some reward. There shall be no 
concealments between us. This visit is a very 
unpleasant surprise. We honestly believed yon 1 
in the bottom of the ocean, with the stolen child, 
whom the parents were searching for, heart-broken 
and despairing. A position of wonderful grandeur 
was open, hearts were breaking, which nothing 
but the return of that child could heal. Some of 
the finest estates, and a splendid old title, was in 1 
danger of drifting into the hands of an heir, 
whom Lady Holden held in detestation. Was it i 
not a work of charity to bring back the heiress, 
a beautiful, talented, and incomparable creature, 
and thus make everybody, but the heir expec¬ 
tant, happy ? Yet your mother hesitated to give 
up the darling to this noble destiny ; but she is 
capable of a magnanimous sacrifice. Her great 
love, for the man you hate, prevailed, she con-; 
sented to forget the selfishness of her motherhood, 
and was willing to accept the glory of having 
saved the heiress of Aldensgate from shipwreck; 
and in Order to be near her child, took a menial 
position, gave up her husband’s name, and 
became a widow. You look shocked, your eyes 
fill with disgust. That is natural. There is no 
severity, like that of a sinner, against kindred 
sins. You stole a child from its mother. She 
gave one back to that mothec'C besom, more 
beautiful, and a thousand times brighter than the 
one she lost, thus healing the wound your 
hand had dealt, yet yon dare to despise htr." 

Myra put up her hands to ward off this terri¬ 


ble arraignment, and sank into the chair, while 
Prime went on, ruthless in his cruelty. 

“ Cannot you see the madness of this attempt! 
Yon are a stranger in England. No one who ever 
met yon, a straggled waif m the streets of 
London, would remember that such a creature 
ever existed. You come here to claim a mother, 
who has lived years in this place; but was never 
known to bear the name you give her. You 
speak of a step-father, who will swear that he 
never saw your face in all his life. If anyone in 
the Isle* of Wight remembers the witch-like 
creature, that prowled around the fields awhile, 
and disappeared no one knew how or where— 
do you think he would recognize in your rather 
ladylike person, the Madge Wildfire of that 
day?” 

A faint color came into Myra’s face. Prime 
saw it, and went on. 

“Where are your proofs? I have searched 
the passenger list of that lost vessel, and your 
name was not among them. Who is there, I ask, 
on the broad earth to identify you?”’ 

Myra clenched the hand that bad fallen fib her 
lap, and groaned, faintly. She remembered that 
a false name had been given. There was, indeed, 
no proof that she had ever sailed on that ship, or 
been saved from it. 

“There,” said Prime, leaning back in bis 
chair, “ we conceal nothing, that woman is your 
mother. I am Henry Prime, the man for whom 
yon proclaim such bitter hatred. You are the 
child we used to call Myra. It is a pleasure to 
be frank and admit this, and really it is giving 
you more than fair play; but outside of this 
door, you are an Snrpostor, repudiated by the 
woman you claim as a-mother, and the girl you 
have brought here is the partner of an intended 
fraud. Are you willing to proceed on this 
ground ? In short, is there a person in all 
England, who will believe one word of your 
story.” 

Myra arose, deadly pale, and staggering toward 
her mother, knell down, and lifting two implor¬ 
ing eyes to her face, tried to speak; but the 
woman turned her head aside, stammering out: 

“ Don’t, Myra, don’t. He wiH be angry.” 

Then the wretched woman, baffled at every 
turn, arose to her feet, and made a feeble 
attempt to drag the shawl around her, with one 
hand. 

Prime saw her helplessness, and arranged the 
shawl with mocking gallantry. 

“ The New World has done wonderful things 
for you,” he said. “ Take my advice, go back to 
it, and when our Zumfc is a countess, both you 
and the young person shall hear from ns.” 
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Yes—yes,” said the woman, from her place 
by the window. 44 He will do any tiling.” 

Myra did not seem to hear; but glided out 
of the room, as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

Oh, that long, dreary walk through the park. 
It seemed to the wretched woman as If the dis¬ 
tance had stretched into leagues, since she had 
crossed it less than an hour before. Her breath 
came with difficulty, her knees bent, and at each 
step, seemed about to give way. All the strength 
of will that had led her from the Hall was gone. 
She was only conscious of a crushing sense of 
helplessness, a weary desire to drop down some¬ 
where and die. More than once, she threw 
herself against some tree, and clasping it with 
her arm, tried to gain strength to go on. When 
the Hall came in sight, glorified by the moon, 
and gleaming with lights, she grew faint under 
the thoughts it forced upon her. How was she 
ever to redeem that grand mansion, from the im¬ 
postor that had been thrust into it, as a conse¬ 
quence of her own crime ? 

As the woman stood there, under the shadow 
of the trees, two persons came along a walk that 
led from the gardens, and slowly approached her. 
At first, they were talking earnestly; then a 
silvery laugh seemed to break up the conversa¬ 
tion, and the lady stepped hastily forward, as 
if to challenge pursuit, or escape some offered 
gallantry. 

Myra knew the voice. She Jiad heard it a 
thousand times, when her sister, Zuma, grew 
turbulent with gaiety as a child. The moonlight 
was full upon the couple as they advanced, and 
the dark, sparkling beauty of the girlish face was 
clearly revealed, beneath the cloud of fleecy lace, 
that seemed to hover, rather tnan rest, upon her 
head. 

She came ft little in advance of her companion, 
holding her dress up from the grass, and reveal¬ 
ing the light, half-dancing movements of her feet, 
os she made a pretence at leaving him. 

“ No, no,” she was saying. 44 It is too early to 
talk of anything like that. No one ever attempted 
it before. Why, they think me nothing more than 
a child, in yonder/’ 


41 A child,” answered Barnham of Backwell. 
44 If anything more lovely in womanhood ever 
existed, I have never seen it.” 

The girl dfcughed again. 

• 44 Oh, you say this because they have told you 
that I am allowed to appear at a real dinner, for 
the first time, this evening.” 

44 1 say it because—” 

44 Because you think me a wild young thing to 
come out here like this. I wonder what mamma 
would say, if she knew it.” 

Barnham answered this in a low voice, bending 
his head, at which the girl gave him a little blow 
with her fan, turned and darted back toward the 
Hall. 

All this passed before Myra, as she stood under 
the shadows, heart-sick and faint. It seemed as 
if the anguish of a lifetime was to be crowded 
into that one night. 

The poor woman gained her room at length, 
dropped the shawl from her shoulders to the 
floor, and fell upon the bed. 

She was lying there, half-an-hour later, With a 
heart that seemed dead, and wide open eyes, 
when the door was lightly opened, and the girl, 
she called Jane, came in, radiant with hap¬ 
piness. 

44 Oh, Esther, Esther, I have been so happy. 
‘The Arabian Nights* are nothing to it. Thank 
you, a thousand times, for bringing me here. 
Isn’t it strange. Isn’t everything like fairy¬ 
land.” 

That fair, young girl threw herself half-way on 
the bed, reaching over, made a loving attempt to 
kiss the pale face that lay upon the pillow ; but 
she felt herself pushed aside, almost rudely, and 
drew back, astonished and wounded. 

44 What is the matter, Esther? What have I 
done?” 

44 Nothing. Oh, God help us both. Nothing,” 
was the answer, so full of anguish, that it drove 
all the beautiful light from that young face. 

44 Have you been suffering? Are you worse?” 

44 Suffering—worse. Oh, my darling, have 

mercy and leave me.” 

[to be continued.] 


“FATHER’S DEAD.’ 


BT BLLKN MILLER. 


A vjloaxt chair; 

No loving smilo to greet me sitting there, 
Nor deep, expressive eyes! 

Hy image I could trace in their clear gaze, 
No sympathizing heart to lean my head; 

Ail these surroundings echo (< Father's dead." 


An aching heart, 

Bursting with grief, no one to heal the smart; 

No living hands to press 

My lingers in a tight and fond caress. 

Hy life is crushed, the link that bound it, fled; 
Ail these, they tell to me, that ** Father’s dead." 
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“You see, Dot,” said Fred, “possibilities are 
■wholly shut out of a woman’s life. With a man ; 
it is different. We drift, naturally, from the old 
land-marks,” stroking his handsome beard com¬ 
placently, “ while you—well, your hopes and 
expectations are bounded by the old forest line 
yonder. You don’t care to be, and never will be, 

I suppose, aught else than dear, innocent, pretty, 
little Dot, to the end'of the chapter.” 

Dot was at the ironing table, her beautiful 
arms bared to the elbow, her cheeks flushed. 
She was ironing collars and handkerchiefs, and 
there was a goodly heap of them, all belonging to 
that same, exquisite young gentleman, who had l 
just treated her to such an unique bit of pliil- j 
osophy. | 

She put down her iron, and turned quietly ; 
towards him. 

“Fred,” she said, her voice low and sweet, : 
but a little flash sparkling in her usually soft, 
dove-eyes, “ you are a great deal cleverer than I 
am; but I think I can guess what you are trying 
to put into words. Let me say it for you. I; 
think I can do it better than you.” 

The young man looked at her in astonishment. 
Dot was his cousin. They had been brought up : 
together, and it had been understood, that, at 
some future time, they were to become husband 
and wife. 

Fred’s mother and father desired that it should 
be so, and Fred himself had not objected. Dot 
was pretty, and sweet-tempered, and obliging; 
and he liked to feel that she belonged to him, 
and to pet, or tyrannize over her, as his humor 
dictated. 

As for Dot herself, she was the most obliging 
little soul in the world; and she loved Fred, 
with all the ardor of an unsophisticated girl’s 
heart. He was her hero, and her ideal. She 
dreamed of his future, with fond, believing 
hopes; and labored for his every-day comfort 
with utter unselfishness. 

Just about the time Fred was finishing his 
education, however, a great uncle died, and left 
him a little fortune. 

“ A snug, little nest-egg, my boy,” said his old 
father; “take my advice, and put it by for a 
rainy day.” 

But Fred did not hearken to the old man’s 
advice. He indulged himself in sundry luxuries, 
(298) 


to which }ie had hitherto been unaccustomed; 
chief amongst which was a brief tour abroad. 

He had returned from his travels, and was 
now at the old farm-home, again, sitting in the 
spring sunshine, and talking of his possibilities to 
Dot. Her reply, and a certain something in her 
manner, startled him, somewhat. 

“ Why, Dot,” he said, “ What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” responded Dot, with 
point-blank simplicity. “You are trying to 
make me understand, Fred, that your possibilities 
have carried you beyond me, and beyond your 
old life. In plainer terms, since you’ve got your 
fortune, and have been abroad, you would like to 
be free of the—the—the old understanding 
between us. That’s what you mean,” and, 
drawing a plain gold ring from her finger, as 
she spoke; “ here is your ring; and that ends it 
all.” 

If Fred was astonished before, he was fairly 
stunned now. He sat silent and staring for 
some minutes, taking no notice of the ring that 
Dot offered him. He laughed at last, but his 
merriment was« forced, and he flushed to his 
temples with guilty embarrassment. 

“What a little goose you are, Dot,” he cried. 
“Keep your ring, child; put it back on your 
finger; I shall not take it.” 

“As you please,” said Dot., with dignity. 
“ But I shall never wear the ring again ; and all 
is at an end between us.” 

She put the trinket on a little stand, near the 
young man’s elbow, as she spoke, and went on 
with her ironing. 

For some minutes, our hero felt a certain sense 
of relief and freedom ; for shrewd little Dot had 
read him rightly. Since his accession to fortune, 
and his introduction to the fashionable world, he 
had begun to feel restive under the bondage of 
his youthful engagement. And now he was free I 

But with the next breath, h<f was conscious of 
a feeling of anger and iqjury, that Dot should be 
able to give him up so easily. 

“That’s like you,” he said, with affected 
cynicism, “ and all the rest of your sex. You 
stand there, and tell me that all is over bet ween 
us, and don’t care a fig. I really don’t suppose 
you’ve cared a fig all aloug.” 

“ No matter whether I’ve cared or not, Fred,” 
replied Dot, serenely, as she polished the 
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surface of a Byronio collar, “let it suffice that 
you are free—free to work out your possibilities; 
and I trust they may be grand ones.” 

After this, the young man’s stay at the old 
home-farm was not long. His possibilities and 
his inclinations carried him elsewhere. At part¬ 
ing, he made a feeble pretence at forging the old 
chains anew; but Dot stuck to her decision. 

“ No, no, Fred, it is far better as it is. We 
made a mistake; that’s all; so think no more 
about it.” 

But when Fred was gone, there seemed to be 
a sort of blank in the girl’s life. She had been 
so used to living, and hoping, and working for 
Fred, that for a time she had a feeling, as if life 
was aimless for her forever now. 

One afternoon, not long after, Stephen Dale 
came over to bid them good-bye. He was the son 
of the Tillage clergyman, and at one time he had 
been Dot’s lover, or would have liked to have 
been, if he had not known of Fred. 

“ I return to college, to-morrow,” he said in his 
hearty, cheery way, “and I wanted to say good¬ 
bye. I thought, perhaps,” glancing at Dot, “ well, 
father is growing old, and has his hands full, and 
I thought, perhaps, Miss Dorothy, you would be 
kind enough to look after my Sunday School class, 
just a little, while I’m aw.ay ? I can’t bear to go, 
feeling that I shall leave them utterly neglected.” 

Dot’8 aimless, little heart thrilled, and her eyes 
softened. 

“ Indeed, I will,” she said, earnestly, “ I’ll do 
my best.” 

“ Thank you, and God bless you,” said Stephen, 
and then he bade her good-bye. 

In the days that followed, Dot began to feel, 
more and more, the aimlessness of her life. She 
wondered if there were no possibilities for her. 
At last, one day, she went to the old farmer. 

“ Uncle Matthew,” she said, “ I’ve a little 
money of my own, haven’t I?” 

“To be sure, Dot.” 

“ Then let me go away, for a little while, please, 
to some great school; I’ve only had what I could 
get at the academy, you know; and I would like 
to be a little cleverer than I am, ancle Nathan.” 

“ To my thinking, there’s little room for im¬ 
provement, Dot; but you shall go, if you wish,” 
said the old man. 

So Dot made her preparations, with a hopeful 
heart, dreaming of all she would achieve, all the 
fortune held in store for her. 

In the grey of the dawn, she arose, on the day 
she was to leave, trembling, as she went down 
stairs, with eagerness and delight. 

Her aunt met her at the foot of the stairs, her 
old face white with terror. 


“Oh, Dot, come with me,” she cried. “What 
is this, Dot? I found him, lying thus, when 1 
awoke, just now.” * 

Dot followed her into the old-fashioned bed¬ 
chamber. There lay her nncle, not dead, but 
stricken with paralysis. Dot bent down, and 
kissed the quiet face. 

“ Never mind, auntie,” she said, drawing off 
her gloves as she spoke, “ we’ll soon have him 
better, I hope.” 

But Dot was mistaken. The old man grew no 
better, as the days and weeks wore on; but sat 
propped up, amidst the pillows, smiling and 
happy, helpless as a babe. 

Dot gave up all her hopes, without a regret, 
and took her post by the bed-side, throwing her 
whole soul into her duty. Thus the days drifted 
on. Spring days, fraught with all the budding 
promise of the year; days, bright and royal with 
the pomp of summer; days, tender and sad, with 
the dying loveliness of autumn ; days, lonely and 
cheerless, with the desolation of winter. 

Still the old man lingered, and Dot ministered 
to his many wants, with a patient tenderness, as 
sweet as love itself. Under the blow, her aunt 
had been rapidly declining into second childhood, 
and this added to Dot’s cares and anxieties. Yet 
she still found time to keep her word to Stephen 
Dale, so that when the young man had finished 
his college course, and came home to take his 
father’s place, as parish clergyman, he found his 
Sunday School in a better condition than he had 
left it. 

About this time, news came of Fred’s marriage; 
and while he was away on a fashionable tour, his 
father died. And as often happens with a very 
old couple, who have walked hand in hand for so 
many years, the wife was but a day or two 
behind her husband. Dot was thus doubly 
bereaved. 

In that season of sorrow, Stephen Dale was 
her helper and comforter. His hand closed the 
dying eyes, his voice spoke the last funeral rites; 
and when all was over, and Dot stood alone in 
the desolate old home, he came to her with eyes 
full of pitying kindness. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, Miss 
Dorothy,” he said. 

“ Nothing, that you have not already done,” 
she answered him. 

The days drifted on. It was summer again, 
and in early autumn, Fred, whose finances were 
getting at a low ebb, was coming down to sell 
the ancestral roof-tree. 

“I can’t stay and sec it done,” said Dot, 
standing in the sunset-light of a golden day, her 
tearful eyes turned towards the old grave- 
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yard. 11 I’ve written to an old friend, and she j 
promises to get me a position as nursery gover- 
ness. I’m not competent to fill a higher place j 
than that. I was just going away, to educate j 
myself better, when uncle Nathan was stricken 
down, you know.” 

The young clergyman looked at her wistfully, 
while he struggled to master some inward 
emotion, that threatened to get the better of 
him. 

“ Dot!” he said, at last. 

She had never heard him call her this before, 
and it thrilled he~ with a strange tremor, to her 
very finger-tips. 

** Dot,” he went on, his voice not wholly 
steady, “ I asked you for a hope once, and you 
had none to give me. May I ask you for some¬ 
thing more than a hope now? Don’t go away, 
and work amongst strangers, while those who 
know you and love you, stand in such need of 
your help. I have found my life work. Will 
you come and help me to do it faithfully, 
dear Dot?” 


She made him no answer, she only hid her 
face in her hands, and fell to sobbing. 

“Oh, have 1 distressed you?” he cried, in 
great anxiety. “Forgive me, forgive me, and 
forget what I have said.” 

After a few minutes, she raised her head, and 
looked- at him, with a shy, but radiant glance. 

“I would rather not forget it,” she said, 
softly, “ if—if—I could only think myself wor¬ 
thy—” 

He waited to hear no more. 

“ My darling, my darling,” he said, clasping 
her in his arms, “ you are all my heart desires. 
The only hope of my life has been to win you. If 
that hope had failed me, I should still have tried 
to do my duty,, but now, now,” triumphantly, 
“ there ore no possibilities beyond my reach.” 

“ Oh,” thought Dot, with a sigh of unutterable 
content, as she stood at the window of her par¬ 
sonage home, a month or two later, watching for 
her husband’8 coming, “ in all my dreams I never 
even hoped for such happiness, for this is one of 
life’s P ossidllitlss.’’ 


PARADISE 

BT J. II U I X 


Ir I could look within tho veil, 
Beyond thoee twilight skies, 

My heart for very joy would fail— 

Oh, what is Paradiso ? 

Hope there will often muse and roam, 
With many a glad surmise 

Of what is in my Father’s home— 

Ob, what is Paradise? 

The gates of pearl, the streets of gold. 
Where glittering mansions rise; 

Bright angel multitudes untold— 

Oh, what is Paradise? 


There the redeemed, who breathe the breath 
Of life that never dies. 

Beyond the shadowy realm of death— • 

Oh, what is Pturadise? 

To see the Father and the Friend, 

Where faith to sight shall rise; 

To be like Him, with Him, and Hia— 

Oh, what is Paradise? *. 

Through dim imaginings of bliss 
My spirit vainly flies; 

My feaciee only end in thla— 

“Oh, what is Paradiser 


WHAT THE WIND SAID. 

BT BUILT BROWNS POWELL. 


The voice of the wind was soft and low, 

And tills to my ear it seemed to say: 

‘Oh, come 'with me where the wild flowers grow, 
‘ Over the hills and far away 1’ ” 

44 1 know the path to the shadowy dell, 

Where the violet opens her soft, blue eyes— 

I know where the buds of the cowslip swell. 

And the dainty cups of the crocus rise. 

“ I haste where my darling, the wind flower frail, 
Is shyly awaiting my fond embrace— 

I ruffle the pools In the sunny vale. 

Which mirror the fkir narcissus 4 bee. 


44 1 go where &e tinkling waters flow— 

I find the frrns in each hidden nook— 

I know where the silver leaf bends low 
To trail its fingers along the brook. 

44 The snowdrop gleams from the springing g T a as 
The Iris lures me With gentle wiles— 

The daisy nods as I lightly pass, 

And the heartsease lifts her bee and smiles.** 

And ever seemed the refrain to be, 

As I hearkened the voice of the Spring wind gay; 

44 Oh, hasten! ok. hasten t and come with me, 

‘Over the hills and far away V " 
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No. 1—Is a costume for risking, or dinner; the j out in plain cashmere for the skirt, and striped 
material of which is satin de Lyon, for the skirt, j camel’s hair, or damass6 for basque and trim- 
and striped satin and velret for the waist and \ mings. The skirt is kilted in front on a founds* 
trimmings; but the same design can be carried \ tion, over which the side panels are arranged; 


these are trimmed with the striped material cut 
lengthwise. The train and scarf drapery cover¬ 
ing the front, are of the plain material, and 
arranged in large pouffe at the back. The edge 
of the train is finished with a plaited ruche of 


the material. The basque, which is made en¬ 
tirely of the striped goods, is cut long, round at 
the back; but longer and pointed in front, where 
it is plaited to form the fullness across the fronts ;. 
and at the last button, a bow of long loops of 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


velvet ribbon, with satin back, is placed as a pin-striped armure cashmere in black. The 
finish. Cuffs and a collar with revers, also of skirt has a side-plaited flounce one-quarter of a 
the material* unless the plain satin be preferred yard deep. Above it are rowa of black braid, or 
for these parts. Six yards of striped material, pipings of silk, arranged in clusters. The back 
and fourteen to sixteen yards of plain will be of the skirt is simply draped in irregular pouffe, 
required. The long basque is rounded off in front, and it b 

No. 2—Is a pretty and simple short costume of trimmed with three rows of the braid, or other 



No. ft. 


trimming. Turn-back cuffs, edged with a narrow > tion, the back has a plaited flounce eighteen 
knife-plaiting, and a turn-over collar completes j inches deep, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting; 
this oostume^ which may be worn/either in or j this is of silk in any dark color—olive green, 
out of mourhing. Twelve to fourteen yards of j navy blue, prune, or garnet. The over-dress 
double-fold material will be required. j and jacket are of broohd cashmere, in cones- 

No. 8.—We give the front and back view of j ponding or contrasting oolors, as the individual 
this costume, which is more especially for the j taste may decide. The front of the over-dress 
street. The skirt is kilted in front on a founds- i opens, and the edge is finished with a knife- 
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plaiting of the silk, same as the skirt; the back 
consists of two straight breadths, cut the full 
length of the under-skirt, and edged all round 
with the knife-plaiting; this is then looped as 
Been in the engraving, bunching up' first one 
point and then the other. The basque-jacket is 
opened up the back seam, half-way below the 
waist line, and turned back with reyers, flteed 
with the plain silk. The fronts are done in 
the same manner, and finished with a fiat bow of 
the silk doubled. The jacket may be single or 
double-breasted. Our model is double-breasted, 
with turn-over collar; but if the costume be 
designed to serve the double purpose of house 
and street wear, we would decidedly prefer it to 
be made single-breasted. Many ladies though 


two narrow knife-plaitrngs, above which the 
damassd drapery is arranged, according to illus- 


No. 


Hke best to have a round waist and belt to wear 
In the house, and the jacket made large enough to 
to fit tightly over this waist. Certainly better 
for the approaching cool season. Fourteen to 
sixteen yards of silk, and ten yards of broch6, or 
other figured material. To make a less expensive 
dress, use this model for camel’s haitr cloth for 
the skirt, and any kind of figured woolen and 
silk mixture for jacket and ovbr-dress. 1 

No. 4—Gives the front and back view of a 
walking-suit, for a little girl of eight to twelve 
years. It is made of camel’s hair cloth and 
damassd of contrasting colors. The Bkirt has 


tration. The basque is cut with long coat flaps 
at the back, which are turned back with revers 
of the brochg. Large’ sailor collars and under- 
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cuff of the same. A bow and ends of ribbon 
hold the refers on the coat-tails in place. A 



No. 5—B. 

large double box-plait is added over the knife 
plaited ruffles on the skirt, just in the back and 



No e. 

the width of the coat. This gives a pretty and 
graceful fullness under the coat. 


1 No.. 6.—-For a boy of four to five years we 
have the front and back of a paletot of cloth, anj 
dark color, or if light, gray or coachman's drab, 
it is double-breasted in front, and the back has 
a plaited fiTllness from the side seams. Pointed 
pieces of the cloth stitched by machine, fastened 
by three buttons, finishes the back. Cuffs, collar, 
pockets and edge of paletot, all simply stitched 
Large bone or pearl buttons. 

No. 6—Is dresB and paletot combined, for 
little girl of five to seven years, made of plaid 
flannel, cloth, or cashmere, with plain silk or 
velvet for the plaited under flounce, cuffs, collar, 

( and festoon trimming, heading the plaid ruffle, 



which is cut on the bias, and put on in box-plaits. 
A large bow and ends finish the back of this 
costume. 

No. 7—Is a child's round pinafore of grsy 
Holland, trimmed with white or red worsted 
braid. It is fastened behind by buttons and 
button holes, and edged all round by a gathered 
flounce of Hamburg, or else the material braided 
and buttonholed on the edge for the scallops. 
Two and a-half yards of lineu, eighteen yards 
narrow braid, and eight yards wide braid for 
binding the scallops, if that mode of finishing be 
preferred. 

No. 8^—Is a paletot, with cape of striped 
flannel, trimmed with narrow braid in rows, and 
the edge bofind with the same. This is suitable 
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Princess Dross: Plain,..50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, . . . . 1.00 

Polonaise..50 

Combination Walking Suita, ..1.U0 

Trimmed Skirts,. 50 

Watteau Wrapper, ...50 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,..35 

Basques,.. . .-.JJ3 

Coats,.. . . . .35 

with vests or skirts cut off,.50 

Overskirts,.35 

Talmas and Dolmans,.35 

Waterproofs and Circulars, . 35 

Ulsters,.35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . . 

.25 Basques and Coats, . . 
J35 ( - its A, Vests or Cut Skirts 

.25 

Combination Suits, . . 

J35 

Skirt* and Overskirts, . 
Polonaise: Plain, . . . 

.25 Wrappers. 

.25! Waterproofs, Circulars 

.25 

M Fancy, , . 

BOYS’ 

•35| and Ulsters,.... 

PATTERNS. 


Jackets,. 

.25! Wrappers. 

.20 1 Gents"’ Shirts, .... 

.25 

Pants,. 

/><) 

Ulster*,. 

.20 “ Wrappers, . . . 

.3o| 

.30 


No. 8. 

for baby in long clothes and on, until two or three 
years of age. 

No. 9—Shows design and mode of making a 
wery effective trimming for the bottom of any 
dress skirt, either of plain or figured material. 


Iu sending orders for Patterns, please send the numl>er 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or auy- 
tliing definite, ana also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will bo forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our fWtt iM as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United State* Stamps or mortoy. In all cases wo 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, City or Town, County and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many custoihers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance du ring the present year. Respectfully, Mre. M. A. Junes, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


No. 9. 


BABY’S CARRIAGE ROBE. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give & pattern, | iephyr, four ounce pink, and four ounce plain 
printed in dolors, for a Baby’s Carriage Robe, j sage-green. Crochet in stripes with the white 
The materials are one pound of white single < wool, in plain, close Afghan stitch, making each 
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PALETOT FOB BOY. — POMPADOUR BAND. 


stripe about eight inches wide. Embroider 
these stripes after the designs given. The rose¬ 
bud stripes are done in side stitches, or they may 
be crossed if preferred. Use coarse canvas to work 
the rose buds upon, and then pull out the threads 
after the work is done. The alternate stripes 
are done in the long point ruste stitch. The 
stripes are sewn together flat, and then the 


narrow connecting stripe is embroidered, as seen 
in the combined colors. This robe can also be 
embroidered upon basket flannel, and afterwards 
lined with Canton flannel to add to the warmth. 
White, pale blue, or gray, embroidered with 
these colors, will all be pretty and effective. 
This is most useful and elegant, and has been 
designed expressly for “ Peterson.” 


PALETOT FOR BOY, 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 


We give, here, an illustration of a Paletot, 
fob A Boy, very suitable for this time of the 
year. Folded in with the number, we give a 
Supplement, with a full-size pattern, from which 
to cut out the Paletot. The pattern consists of 
six pieces, viz: 

I.—Half of Front. 

II. — Half of Rack. 

III. — Sleeve. 

IV. —Pocket. 

V. —Cuff. 

VI.— Half of Collar. 

It will be seen that the strap buttoning at the 
back Is cut on to the fronts. The letters show 
where the several pieces are joined. 

Make of cloth—coachman's drab—and bind all 
parts with fine mohair braid, or silk if preferred; 
but the mohair is the best for wear. Bone 
buttons mottled, and of a darker shade are most 
used. 



POMPADOUR BAND. (EMBROIDERY.) 


BY M p 8. JANE WEAVER. 



This band is to trim a white or' cream-colored 
mousseline, de laine, .or. cashmere frocjt, for a 
little girl. The embroidery, is done in shaded 
ailka. 


The lowers are done in blue and pink, and the 
leaves in green. The edge is buttonholed with 
silk, of the color of the material, and finished 
off with fringe to match. 
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SMALL LAMBREQUIN, FOR ORNAMENTING 
BASKETS, BRACKETS, Bto. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Make of red, blue, or maroon-colored cloth; f point rwse stitches, in different colored floss 
pink out the edges in scallops. The palm leaf j silks, as gay as possible. These little lambrequin 
pattern is cut out of white cloth and black velvet, pieces are pretty for trimming the top of waste 
buttonholed on with gold-colored silk. The j baskets, edges of tables, brackets, and a great 
other parts of the design are done in coral aud variety of other things. 


BRUSH POCKET. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This pocket will be found very convenient to 
hang upon the wall for the clothes brushes. It 
is made of coarse liucn. For the foundation of 
the back, cut a piece of card-board sixteen inches 
deep and nine inches wide; cover with linen, 
and biud with :lbbou. The pockets measure 
seven inches deep and- five inches wide. These 
have a piece of linen tw o inches wide bound to 
the front all round with the ribbon to form the 
sides, by which they are attached to the founda¬ 
tion. The front of the pockets are ornamented 
with cross-stitch designs, worked with silk or 
crewels, as are the initial letters on the top of 
the pocket. Three loops of cord with tassels 
are fixed to the top as an ornament, and to hang 
the pocket up by. 



( 807 ) 
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OBLONG ANTIMACASSAR 


BT MRS. JANI WEAVER. 



'Wo give, above, a very beautifhl design for 
an Oblong Antimacassar, or Tidy; and on the 
next page, the detail, fhll site, for working the 
figures, called chimeras, in the border. The 
( 808 ), 


material may be a grey, or yellowish linen, or 
Java canvas. The border of chimeras is worked 
in cross-stitch, with embroidery silk, or ingrain 
cotton, black or red. The border is separated 
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border: in point russe. 


from the centro by a line of drawn work, and edge of crochet, or furniture lace, or any other 
the hem is ornamented in a similar manner. An ; trimming that may be preferred, finishes it. 


■iHHiannr.uiv •^iiniar *_< 


J....* 




BORDER: IN POINT RUSSE. 



Vol. LXXVIII.—21. 


This border is suitable for small table covers, 

I childrens’ dresses, towels, tidys, etc. For towels 
| work in red or blue cottons, or both. Same of 
! children’s dresses. For table covers, etc, use 
! colored crewels—pink, blue and olive-green. 

| Make a fringe or tassels of the same for the edge. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ( How To Dry Autumn Leaves is a question asked of us 

The “Centennial” at Yorktowx.— Next year will be j again, as it is every fall. The beet way is between blotting 
“Centennial” of Yorktown, as our readers doubtless \ paper, changed every day. There must not bo the slightest 
know. The Declaration of Independence stands for the j atmospheric damp on them, however, when collected, 
definite beginning of tho struggle of ’76, and the surrender j Brown paper for drying ferns is to be had of the grocers, 
of Cornwallis properly represents its triumphant close. ( but many stationers keep it; the medium kind is best 
Congress has resolved to make a national celebration of tho / Ironing bright-colored leaves is risky; the ironing preserves 
event, and has appropriated a handsome sum for the pur- \ the color of fresh ferns, but the tints of autumn leaves ars 
pose. It was in October, 1781, that Yorktown fell. In / the first signs of decay, and while It may fix them if the 
October, 1881, a year from now, its “Centennial” Is to be i process is discontinued at the right moment, carried too far 
kept | it will turn them dull brown—in (act, kill them altogether. 

Everyone, in these United States, will be interested in j The leaves will keep their color all the winter; the leaflets, 
this celebration. We have still among us thousands of \ of Virginian creeper drop off sometimes, and the whole leaf 
families, if not tens of thousands, descended from men who j may therefore be stuck on paper with thick gum tragacanth 
took part in the memorable struggle. Other families, which j and the paper bo cut out between. White spirit rarnuh, 
have come to America since that time, have intermarried j when it can be had, is best. Thin gum arabic water will do, 
with these, so that, as a result, there are but few households, \ however, 
which are not, either directly, or indirectly, interested in j 

Yorktown. By all, it will be remembered, as the close of j Is It Well-Bred to discuss religion or politics in general 
the long and exhausting war, which secured to ns, as j society? This is a question that “Julia” asks. We reply 
Americans, the independence we now enjoy. j that it is not The reason, too, is plain. People are more 

For thongh the conflict lingered on, for months after the > earnest in their religious and political opinions, than in shy 
surrender of Cornwallis, his capture, with that of his army, \ others, and bear contradiction on these subjects less. It is 
terminated the strife. The British ministry acknowledged J only among intimate friends that discussions on such 
this, secretly to themselves; and only protracted the contest \ matters can bo carried on without the risk of a quarrel 
in consequence of the obetinancy of the king. When the Hence, to disturb the harmony of general society, a here 
news reached Philadelphia, where the Congress was in ses- people meet for amusement only, by such controversies, is 
slnn, it came in the dead of night. It was tho custom then, < wisely declared to be ill-bred. We cannot all think alike, 
for watchmen to go crying the hour, and the good citizens j We must learn, therefore, at least in the exchange of the or- 
were roused from their first sleep, by the voices of these j dinary courtesies, to ignore the subjects on which we may 
nocturnal guardians, shouting excitedly, “ two o’clock, and > probably disagree. 

CirnwalliM it taken” The effect was electric. Every one felt \ 

that the long struggle was over. They sprang up from > Girls Always Look Handsomer, says a leading London 
their beds, gathered In the streots, congratulated each other, < journal, against a back-ground of trees, or on a green lawn, 
kindled bon-ftres, set tho church-bell a ringing, and “spent > than in crowded rooms. This explains why croquet and 
the hours till dawn,” as an eye-witness wrote, “in a < lawn-tennis are so popular; and is the justification of pic- 
delirium of joy.” \ nics, otherwise rather dull affairs. But though winter is 

Is it not eminently fitting that such an event should be j coming on, and in-door amnsements will have to supplant 
commemorated? Will not bells again beset ringing? Will \ out-of-doors ones, most girls will still know how to look 
not bon-flres be kindlod ? At least, will we not all go back, j charming. It is in tho sex, and comes by instinct, 
in thought, and dwell on that mighty post ? Yes I and let us > - 

all celebrate the “ Yorktown year.” j A Pretty Quilt can be made of white, with a band of red 

- | all around, a flounce of white furniture lace laid OYer it, 

The Necessity or Exercise fbr women is too generally \ with a nett heading of red in the shape of a narrow band, 
disregarded. Were men to eat a hearty breakfast, and then A design of flowers In red wools, or a large monogram in the 
sit down to a sewing machine, they would have a racking > corners, would look well. Spotted or sprigged muslin over 
headache before dinner: the dinner would not Improve \ red twill, with a flounce all ronud, looks very light and or- 
matters; and at night-fall, the noise of children would be > nomental 


unbearable, and the poor victim would probably fly to tho j 
sofa, and lie with wet cloths on the forehead. Now Is there \ 
any reason why women should not suffer just as severely j 
for similar transgressions of physical law ? True, Indoor l 
life is compulsory for a large portion of every day, but j 
special physical exercise in a well aired room is within the j 
reach of almost every woman, and-so is a brisk walk in gar- > 
monte not so tight os to prevent free respiration. 

Any Or Our Old Premium engravings can bs had, by 
clnb, or other subscribers, by remitting fifty cents. Re¬ 
member this when making up clnbs. 

Or A REriNED Household, the surest test Is the presence 
of a good magazine, on the centre-table, or else where. 

t 310) 


Be Early In Tni Field. Now is the time to begin 
canvassing for clubs for 1881. In every respect—merit, 
cheapness, beauty—“ Peterson ” will lead the field. 

We Give An Extra Colored pattern, in this number, in 
order to show the latest fashion for embroidering handker- 
cliiefe. 

You Can Do Without a good may things, that, at first, 
you think indispensable, but yon cannot do without your 
magazine. 

An Artomr Word Is always a mistake. It Is the ‘soft 
answer ” that “torneth away wrath.” 
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Our Premiums Fom 1881. Our new premium engraving, 
to be presented to persona getting up clubs, tor next year, 
will be from an original picture, by that distinguished 
American artist, Edward L. Henry, and will be particularly 
appropriate, considering that 1881 is to witness the “ York- 
town Centennial.” Ihe engraving will be in line And 
stipple, in the highest style of art, by lllman A Brothers, of 
the size of 24 inches by 20, and wiU be entitled, *• Gran’- 
rather Telus or Yorktowm." It represents a veteran of 
*76, in his old age, with his little grand-daughter between 
his knees, to whom he is rehearsing the story of the sur¬ 
render of Cornwallis. The room is an old-fashioned one, 
such as elderly people remember fifty years ago, and in the 
embrasure of the window sits the mother of the little girl, 
also listening. In this way three generations are brought 
in. The picturo is pointed with, all that skill, and that 
minute truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated 
artist. 

In addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Illustrated 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, 
on the second page of cover, for information. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter of the 
club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. The in¬ 
ducements to get tip clubs were never before so great. 

It is not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1881. If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every yeur, 
we receive letters, saying, “ if I bad commenced soouer, I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Specimens are sent gratis, if writen for. 

A Knowlkdoe or Household affairs, is as necessary to 
a woman, as a knowledge of his business to a man. Onr 
grandmothers understood this, and brought np their 
daughters to understand cookery, nnd all the other details 
of house-work. It is not enough to teach girls accomplish¬ 
ments: they should be taught the useful also. To win a 
husband, by being able to sing, or play the piano, is very 
well In its way. But what if you lose bis affection, after¬ 
wards, by incompetency as a manager of bis house ?. 

Woolen Flannel is, beyond qnestion, the best material 
for clothing next to the skin. The worst is linen. Next to 
linen is silk. This is especially true of the fall and winter 
months, The objection to linen and silk is, that, in case of 
actual perspiration, the material gets damp, clammy and 
cold, which is not the case with woolen. After wool, cotton 
is best. A muslin under-garment, if worn next to the skin, 
Is always healthier than a linen, or silk one. 

The Luxury and ExrK.vsn displayed, In London, during 
the past season, are said to have been unsurpassed. We 
rend of an evening entertainment, where the small garden, 
at the back of the house, was converted into a fciiry realm, 
“ with ice, palms, cascades, and lakes full of lilies.” At 
another the “especial feature was a rockery of ferns and 
ice, illuminated wiih colored lights." 

“The Pleasure Op Its Visits.” A lady writes of the 
magazine. ** I realize the pleasure of its visits more fully 
every month. With thousands of others, I thank you for 
the enjoyment and profit I have received from 4 Peterson V ” 
We receive hundreds of such letters. 

Taste In Dress makes all the difference, according to a 
recent Society writer, between a pretty-looking woman and 
a me roly indifferent looking one. But taste, after all, is 
only another name for knowledge. 


\ Beware op Swindlers. Ws repeat the notice, so often 
| given, that we have no agents for w hom we are ri'sponsible. 

Either remit to us direct, or join a club, or subscribe through 
1 your local agent. ZVa *t no strangers. 

| Beal Flowers Are Worn, in England, on the head, 
\ round the neck, in the dress, on the parasol, and in bonnets. 
| At a recent ball, called the 44 Bose-Ball,” everybody came 
I wearing roses. 

| For Two Dollars and A-Halp we will send, for 1881, 
5 both the magazine and the “ Gran'father Tells of Yorktown.” 
| Or, for the same price*, both the magazine and the Album. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Earnest Tr\fler. Twentieth Edition. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton , M\fiin A Co. —If this little story has 
really passed into its twentieth edition the fact is a marvel. 
There is evidence of some ability in the book no doubt. 
But there is no real knowledge of life, and the tale, as a 
whole, is inconsequent. The entire thing is immature. 
Great success for it w ould, therefore, seem to be an impossibili¬ 
ty. The writer has become saturated, so to speak, with James 
and Howells, and unconsciously reproduce* them, to a certain 
extent, while thinking herself original. Yet few recent 
fictions have been so persistently praised by the critics. 
But the truth is that either Impartial, or Intelligent criti¬ 
cism, is rare in this country. Very few critics can freo 
themselves from personal taste and prejudices; fewer can 
resist the temptation to eulogize a friend, or praise a 
member of their clique: fewer still can be just, without 
being too severe, or lenient, without violating truth. As a 
rule, criticism, especially in newspapers, is in the hands of 
young and immature writers, whereas there is nothing 
requires so much knowledge, or deuands such a ripo 
judgement. But the greatest evil of all, at least in the 
United States, Is that a criticism, generally, is intentional 
favoritism, or the reverse, personal, or otherwise. A book Is 
rarely judged on Its own merits. There is one school that 
insists that every novel should be subjective. Another 
would have the very opposite. One is all for the ideal. 
Another Is for realism. One disclaims plot, another slights 
character. Still another slavishly follows English opinion. 
Until we have more impartial, as well as more intelligent 
critlctsm, w’e shall have no true American literature, we fear. 

Clorinda\ or The Rise and Reign of His Excellency Eugene 
Itougon, By Emile Zola. 1 rob, 12wo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson <t Brothers. —The corruption that permeated Parisian 
society, during the period of material prosperity that distin¬ 
guished the Second Empire, has furnished a theme already 
for two celebrated fictions, one by an Englishman, and 
named 44 The MemlwrFor Paris,” the other by a Frenchman, 
the celebrated Dandet, and entitled “The Nabob.” The 
present novel treats of the same subject. For once, Zola’s 
intense realism is not out of place. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed, in large, legible type, that can be read with¬ 
out fear of Injury to the eyes. 

Salvage. No Name Series. 1 ref., 12t»o. Boston: Roberts 
Brother*.—STlte advantage of this series is that the novels are 
published anonymously; and in consequence criticism on 
them is, at least, unprejudiced. They rarely rise aljove 
average merit, however. This is one of the best of them. 

Hitt^ry of the Science and Art of Music. Its l>rigin, Dc- 
relapmenl and Progress. By Robert C'hntttmer, 1 ml.. Fro. 
Cincinnati: Geo. D. Newhatt <f Co.— This is designed as a 
text-lwok for,the use of academics, common schools and 
private teachers, and it answers the purpose very fully. 

George Bailey. By direr Oldboy. 1 rob, lfnwo. New 
York: Harper A Brothers. —A novel of New* York mercantile 
life, written with unusual vigor, ami evolmtly Vy one 
familiar with the sultfoct. 
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OUR ABM-CHAIB. 

“ Cheapest and Beet.” That this magazine Is not only 
the cheapest of its kind, bat the best, both the newspapers 
and the public iqjreo in declaring. We are in receipt of 
hundreds of notices, and scores of letters to that effect 
** Wo consider * Peterson’ a household necessity,” says a lady, 
“and could not do without it. It is greatly improved, this 
year. All of us here depend entirely on it for our fashions.” 
Another writes: “ I am a very old subscriber, having taken 
this magazine, first us 4 The Ludios’ World of Fashion,’ and 
afterwards as w’hat It is now, * Peterson’s Magazine,* in all 
about thirty-six yeurs; and I still think it the best in this 
country.” A third says: *‘We shall send a club for 1881 
twice as large os for 1880: it is a puzzle to us all how you 
can afford to give so much at so low a price: in quantity, 
quality, everything, ‘Peterson’ Is ahead.” From every 
qnarter we receive commendations for the great improve¬ 
ments made this year. In lb81, however, the magazine will 
be better than ever. Send for a specimen and begin to 
get up a club. It <• never too earlf/. 

“ Nicest and Cheapest.” TheShlppensburg (Pa.) Chroni¬ 
cle says of *• Peterson,” that it is “ the nicest and cheapest 
lady’s magaziuc that we know of; and no lady should be 
without it: its fashion plates and patterns are the best and 
latest: Its stories and novelettes also the beat: it is head 
and shoulders abovo any other ladies magazine.” 

Advertisements Inserted In this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village und cross-roads, and 
Is therefore the best advertising medium in tho United 
States. Address Peterson’* Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Children Crt for Pitcher’s Castoria, becauso it is sweet 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, 
and Physicians use Castoria becauso it contains no morphine 
or other narcotic property. 

“Better Stories, Handsomer Engravings.” The Nor¬ 
ristown (Pa.) Horald says of this magazine, that it “ presents 
better stories, handsomer engravings, fresher fashions, otc,, 
etc., than can be found in any other lady’s book.” 

For Getting Up Clubs for 1881, we offer, as will be seen, 
unusually tempting premiums. Neither the engraving, nor 
the album, is a catch-penny affair, as is the case with the 
premiums offered by so many othors. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a doilghtful and 
healthy drink with water and sugar. 


> Orest. Stem, nine to fifteen inches high, three leaves 
| whorled at the top; flower, solitary, terminal, consisting of 
j three permanent sepals and three larger petals, recurred, 
| whole, withering, succeeded by a berry over half an inch in 
< diameter, fleshy and dark purple when mature. 

| This species is ons of an indigenous genus of rather pretty 
| little plants, found in rich, moist woods and thickets 
! throughout the country. 

\ The roots of this plant were used by the Indians, or 
) rather by the Squaws, and they have been employed in 
| domestic practice and recommended by all Botanic authors 
\ for hemorrhages, especially menorrhagia and other disesses 
s of women, as well as for cutaneous affections, ulcers, 
) diarrhea; aphthous sores of the mouth, diphtheria, eta, as s 
| wash or gargle. It Is simply a mild tonic astringent and 
| may be given to children when indicated, and to women of 
feeble constitution. Make a pretty strong infhsion of the 
] roots, and take freely; or purchase the active principle— 
trillin, of which from two to flve grains, triturated with 
sugar may bo taken for a dose and repeated three or more 
: times per diem. 

Bitter-Boot. — Apooynwm AndroumtifoUmm, , (or Spreading 
Dogbane .}—This is one of a tropical fiuuily, chiefly, repre¬ 
sented in gardens by the Oleander (Nerium Oleander and 
i Odobum— natives of Palestine aud India respectively ;) Peri¬ 
winkle (Vinca Major, Minor and Bosea, the Utter from 
Madagascar;) and the Echites Suavrolens, a climber, from 
South America; and among wild and native plants by the 
following three genera: the flrot two, Southern: (l)An- 
sonia, (2) Forsteronia and (») Apocynum. The Utter is tbs 
\ medicinal geuus, and hence the only one of interest to us at 
present 

Apocynum, an ancient name of the Dogbane, from the 
Greek apo , far from, and knon, a dog—to which animal the 
plant was thought to be poisonous. Botanical Charac¬ 
ters— Stem two to three fret high, smooth, erect purple on 
1 the side exposed to the sun; branched above, divergently 
f forking; leave*, two to three inches long acute, petioled; 
I cyme*, mostly terminal, loose-spreading as long as or longer 
\ than the leaves; corolla pale rose-colored, open bell-shaped, 

I five-cleft, the tube much longer than the ovate-pointed 
divisions of the calyx. Pntit, of two slender follicles, about 
four inches long, terete and attenuated at the apex. Found 
in open woods, along fence rows and In old orchards 
$ throughout the United States. The root Is the part em- 
j ployed in medidue, which is Urge, and like other parts <A 
| the plant, contaius a milky juice. Its taste is unpleasant 
and intensely bitter. Hence it was called by the early 
| Thompsonian*, bitter root. In small doses it U laxatrte, 
j and it is a constituent in their “ Laxative Spiced Bitters.” 
( This clan of practitioners eschewed all purgatives except this, 

I which certainly is not the mildest and most acceptable of it* 
clam. But consistency is one of the jewels in medicine as Id 
, other temporal or secular matters. These u Bitters,” bow- 

! ever, are an excellent tonic aud slightly laxative to persons 
of weak stomachs and constipated bowels, and mothers 
can use them freely and to advantage in their families. 
| Physicians generally do not use this species of Apocynum, 


MOTHERS’ DSPAB1UENT. 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVRKT, M. XL 

No. X.—Beth Boot.— 1 Trillium Pendulum. 

Such is the English name of this modest pUnt, given by 
the Eclectics, but Wood in his botany gives the name of 
Wake Robin to the gents, while Darlington calls this ' 
species Three-leaved, Mghtehade. Some Thompsonian works 
call it Birth root. 


but oonflne their experiments to the other one, vis.: A 
Oannabtnum, or Indian Hemp, which will bo considered in 
the future. There is a marked difference In their medical 
properties, as is shown by the “provings” of Hale. This 
species is used in cases of rheumatism, especially of the 
smaller joints, in gout, cramps of the feet and in fact in 
violent pains in all the joints; and highly useftil in bilious 
and rheumatic headaches of congestive character. 

As a laxative, from five to twenty groins of the powdered 
root may be given; as a tonic, two to flve grains; as an 
emetic (for which purpose some Botanies use it) forty to 
sixty grains; or an equal number of drops of the ftmd 
extract in all these cases may be substituted as mure oonrani- 


Latin Trilex, triple; the parts of its structure being in ' ent and pleasant to take. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

X®*EvcrvthIng relating to this department mnat be sent ; 
to GEOROE CHlNN, Marblehead, Mam. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “ For Peterson's.” .AH are invited ; 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the an*were.~&& 

No. 80 .—Octaoon PvpiiJL 

1. To plant 2. A celestial body. 3. Ominous. 4. A 
feminine name. 6. Want 6. A loose garment 7. To 
permit 

Newark, N. J. L Scrza ar. 

No. 81.— Decapitations. 

Whole I am a Country. Behead me and I mean to em¬ 
ploy. Behead me again and I mean anger. Again and T’ 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, Etc. 

Why American Girls Excel. A recent writer, discuss¬ 
ing the fact that American girls, everywhere, in Europe, 
ore admired for their exceptional grace, intelligence and 
beauty, thinks there are physical and physiological reasons 
for it, going back to climate, ancestry, and generally, “ the 
survival of the fittest" His views are worth considering. 
He says: ' 

“The ‘success* of American girls in Europe is not to be 
wondered at. They are, as a class, the handsomest to be 
seen there; and they have, generally, wit and great adapta¬ 
bility. Take a, girl, from almost anywhere. In tho United 
8tates, educate her, give her a ‘season ’ abroad, and she will,, 
| if she marries a nobleman, fall into her position us naturally 
> aqd fill its duties us gracefully as If ‘ to the manor born.* 

| Take an English girl, under the samo circumstances, and 


am a note in music. Once more behead me and I am found 
In every stream. 

Amsterdam, N. T. ClARa Van Brock LEN. 

No. 82.— Numerical Diamond. 

My 1, ' lain practice. 

My L 2,3, Is a Hebrew measure. 

My 1,2, 3,4, 8, Is a small house. 

My 3,4,5, - Is a receptacle. 

My 5, is In autnmn. 

Marblehead) Mam. Oeebeb. 

No. 83 ^-Charadr. 

Instantly, quickly, 

First doth portray; 

Second Is ditto . . 

You surely will say. 

The two, when combined. 

Is a quick, careless way. 

Plainfield) N. J. VlOLA. 

No. 84 .—Halt-Square. 

1. Severe. 2. A wine dealer’s terra. 3. A colloquial mode 
of expression. 4. A sea-wood. 5. An ediblo. 6. A prefix. 
7. A vowoL Twill. 

No. 85.— Word Rebus. 

It. fish- 

Smyrna, N . Y . Hank Kzrchep. 


marry her to a lord, and she never or rarely, gets over her 
original provincialism. The truth is that our American 
girls come of a ‘picked race,’ so to speak, especially if they 
belong to the families that have beep long settled on this 
side of tho Atlantic. Two centuries ago, or even one, it was 
a serious thing to emigrate^ the mefe voyage often occupied 
three months; the country was still, almost everywhere, a 
savage wilderness. Hence only the very pluckiest, or the 
most adventurous came, or those who were Imbued with 
strong religious principles. Tho necessitlw of a new 
country, too, called for tho exercise of tho very highest 
qualities of human nature. Tho consequence was a race, if 
there is anjjr truth in the doctrine of ‘the survival of the 
fittest,’ of which Its tnon Were all necessarily brave, and its 
women all spiHtcd and often very beautifal. 

“ Not to disparage unfairly English or Continental women, 
oUr American girls mbi to have inherited from this 
‘ survival of the fittest,* somehow,« finer fibre than their 
European slaters. A generation ago, It was the fashion to 
say the sex here was physically delicate; and some English 
writers assert this still. But Dr. iFonlyce Barker, of New 
York, than whom no one is a better jndgo, maintains that 
the girls of good families In America, are physically the 
j finest In the world—meaning by good families, those in 
which there was always sufficient fortune to secure proper 
nutrition in childhood, and freedom from racking material 
anxieties afterwards. 

“This may seem, at first, to he ‘putting too fine a point on 
it.’ But the question will really bear tho most exhaustive 
discussion, and the more it is discussed, the more probublo 


No. 86.—Inverted Pyramid. 

Acron :—L Certain resins,. 2. A gum resin.. 3. A village \ 
of Hungary. 4. A town of India. 6. To clear seeds by a 
machine. 6. A letter. 

Down 1. A letter. 2. A Roman Coin. 3. A ootesad 
carriage. 4. An Egyptian woman. 6. Second son of Japheth. 
6. A town of Servla, Austria. 7. Son of Zerah. 8. A genus 
of water-fowl. 9. A worthless fallow. 10. A verb, 11. A 
letter. 

Lebanon Church, Fa. 0. C. 0, La. 

Ajmcere Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in the September Number. 

No. 78. , 

Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 

No. 79. 

N U B S X 
POINT 
BRAIN 
X 0 L A T 
T 1 P 0 R 


our solution will appear. Of the fact, hoWever, there is no 
doubt. American girls are the bellce of tho modern world; 
they cau hold their own, and give long odds." 


VARIETIES. 

A Cotemporary Calls attention to the fact, that, thirty 
years ago, if you entered tho parlor of a cultivated family, 
you saw now books uud new. periodicals everywhere, while 
now, in families of tho samo kind, you miss the books and 
magazines, but find china plates on the walls and all sorts 
of knic-knacs scattered about. TTe fear that this Is too 
true. Not that wo object to china or other bric-a-brac. 
The taste for 6ucfe things, on the whole, Is to he commended, 
as it IS for anything that helps to refine the mind. But 
When that taste is Indulged in at the expense of a higher 
and better taste, then there is a wrong “ departure,” then 
a great mistake Is hefng committed. Now can there he any 
doubt, that a taste fbr reading, Is more desirable than a taste* 
for bric-a-brac? A young girl, who knows books, is surely 
sore chkrtating, than one who knows only china. There 
ibay be sentimentality in being too mudh given to quoting 
poetry, hut certainly any young man of refinement and 
education would anther hear a young lady talk of Tennyson, 
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or Longfellow, than of “old blue.” The brightest girls are { 
those who kuow the most, that is if they know also ho*f to j 
use their knowledge. Books, periodicals and literary I 
newspapers are better, by far, than even Sevres or Dresden ! 
rases, or at least they represent a higher type of cultivation. t 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

&B“Every Receipt in this Cook-Book hat been letted by a j 
practical housekeeper. 1 > 

MEATS. \ 

A Stew for Cold Meats. —Cut one onion In slices, and fry It ^ 
in butter until it is a light brown color; put in one table- ' 
spoon of sifted flour, and mix it; then add one-half pint of > 
stock broth (or the same quantity of hot water); stir all > 
together for a few minutes, and then add one-half tea- < 
spoon of salt, some black pepper, four tablespoons of mixed , 
catsups. When the gravy is well mixed, and of a good color, 
strain it through a colander; add the cold meats and put . 
them to stew; cover tightly, and let them stew slowly for ! 
one hour. When ready so serve, pnt around the dish, l 
outside of the hash, little squares of toast of a nice brown \ 
color. > 

Beefsteak with Oysters. —Take thirty oysters; stew them in j 
their own liquor; season with two tablespoons of butter, | 
rolled in one tablespoon of flour; pepper and salt. First j 
boil the liquor, and skim it, and then drop in t^e oysters. ) 
When the gills have turned, stir in the butter. Rave ready ' 
a nicely broiled steak; pour over it the oystefs, and serve. \ 
Beggar's Dish. —Take a knuckle of veal, a ham bone, or ( 
bones of roast meat of any kind; stew them slowly until the > 
bones can be removed; season with celery tops or seed, \ 
onions, pepper, and salt; thicken with flour rolled in butter: 
put in six or eight good potatoes, pealed and quartered, and ’ 
let it stew slowly until the potatoes are done. j 

DE86KRTB. S 

Fine German Pudding. —Pour half a pint of boiling milk > 
npon one pound bread crumbs; beat up one-quarter pound j 
fresh butter to a cream; add to It the yolks of ten eggs, > 
well beaten; drain the milk from the bread, and add the j 
bread, with ont^-qnarter pound pounded sugar and the > 
grated peel of ft lemon ; whip the whites of the ten eggs j 
into a solid froth, and add them the last thing; butter a | 
cloth, and pnt th£ pudding in, tying it loose, as it will swell \ 
out a good deal; plungo It Into boiling water; boil one hour. > 
Some persons add one-quarter pound jar raisins, slit and j 
stoned. , < 

Military Puddings. —Chop very finely one-half pound suet, > 
mix with it one-half pound bread crumbs, and the some j 
quantity of moist sugar; mince the rind of a lemon, and | 
strain the juice; mix these ingredients well, and put the j 
mixture into small buttered cups, and bake for rather more \ 
than half an hour; turn them out on a dish, and serve with \ 
lemon sauce. The above ingredients may be made into > 
small balls, and boiled for abottt half an hour. They should \ 
bo served with'the same sauce as when baked. \ 

Almond Pudding. —One-half pound blanched almonds, four j 
ounces white sugar, six tablespoonfuls of roee water,.half-a- ; 
pint of sweet cream, three eggs, a little grated lemon peej. v 
Put the almonds in a mortar and put a few spoonfuls of; 
sugar on tb«*m, and rub them fine, then add the rqse water, \ 
beat the remaining sugar and the eggs together separate, > 
and th«-n add them to the mixture in the mortar. When all t 
are well mixed, warm a little, then put a^tle crust around > 
the edge» or sides, and bake Latf an hour., j 

Baleeu’dl Pudding.— Liqo your dish with a thin puff paste, \ 
and spread raspberry jam at the bottom an inch thick; boat j> 
up the yolks of four eggs with thq whites of two, a quarter j 
of a pound of lump sugar, a quarter of a pound pf butter, ( 


molted (or half a pint pt cream), two ounces of almonds, 
with a few bitter ones, blanched and pounded fine. Hix 
the whole together, pour it on the preserve, and bake it In a 
moderate oven. 

CAKES. 

KipfeL —Those light cakes will form an agreeable addition 
to the dessert, and are also suitable for handing round with 
tea and coffee. They wc much used in Germany, and are 
made as follows: Beat up one pound pounded white stignr 
with Jhe whites of eight eggs and a little vanilla flavoring; 
when mixed, make it up into the shape of small horseshoes, 
and having minced one pound sweet almonds, torn these 
kipfel round in them. Bake the kipfel on wafers, in a very 
moderate oven. 

Our Jelly Oakes.—Taka three eggs, ana cup of sugar, beat 
together to a cream; gradually stir into it one cup of 
flour, into which has been lifted a teaspoonful of baking 
powder; bake in two pie tins a pale brown, cut in the 
middle and spread your jelly between the siloes. This 
makes a good sponge cake, omitting the jelly and baking in 
a cake tin. 

Sugar Oakes. —One and a-half pounds of batter, three 
pounds of brown sugar, cream them together, eight eggs 
beaten light, one teaspoon of soda; mix in the flour two tea- 
spoons of cream of tartar; mix with enongh flour to roll out; 
one nutmeg. 

Cbm Oakes .—One quart of meal, four eggs, one pint of 
milk, one-half pint of water, one tablespoon of lard, or 
butter. Beat the eggs; add the milk and water; stir in the 
meal slowly; mix in the butter; one teaspoon of salt. 
Bake on- a heated griddle. 

Shrewsbury ChJta*.—Three pounds flour, six ounces butter, 
one pound sugar, six yolks and three whites of eggs, two 
teaspoons of cream, one of rose water, three of mace; mix 
all well together ; roll them out, cut In Shapes and bake. 

SANITARY. 

Egg Drinks. —These are most useful, and may be made In 
almost endless variety. Beaten up with milk or cream, 
with wine or brandy, In tea and coffee, as a substitute for 
milk, eggs are equally useful. It is difficult to use the 
white of an egg for hot drinks, as it is apt to curdle. This 
difficulty is, however, diminished by beating white and yolk 
separately, the former to a strong froth. For tea or coffee 
beat up the yolk of an egg with a little sifted sugar, and a 
spoonful or two of milk or creqm. Pour the tea from the 
pot on to it, stirring with one hand, and pouring in the 
liquid with the other. If the white of the egg Is used stir it 
briskly into the tea. Proceed in the same manner for hot 
wine or spirit drink. For any cold beverage the white of 
the egg can be beaten up with the julk, a little sugar 
added, and the liquid gradually mixed with the egg. 

Gum Arabic Water. —Put into an earthenware jar an ounce 
of the finest picked gum with two ounces of sugar candy 
and a pint Of watei*-, set it in a saucepan of water, and stir 
occasionally until dissolved. This is very useful as a night 
drink* fo* hectic cough, and will allay the tickling of the 
throat. It should be kept as hot as possible. The little 
French porcelain veilleuse is best adapted for this purpose. 

Rice Water, —Wash two ounces of best rice and boil it fast 
for hldf an hour in a quart of water. Any flavoring may be 
added, or a small piece of stick cinnamon or shrrd lemon 
peel may be boiled with the rice, and sugar used according 
to circumstandss. Lemonade mods with rice water when 
cold Is very nice and refreshing. 

Linseed Tea. —Boil gently for, two hours two ounces of 
linseed in a pint and a-half of water with a little lemon peel 
shred finely and an ounce of barlty sugar. Strain, and add 
enongh lemon juice to make It Agreeable. This is useful 
for a enngh, and should be taken warm. Spanish liquorice 
may, if liked, be boiledlwith die Unssed. 
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Thick Milk .—Beat up a new-laid egg, pour on it 1*tf a 
pint or boiling milk sweetened to taste, and flavored With 
lemon peel, nutmeg, of vanilla. Serve cold in a glass, : 


HOUSEWIFE HINTS. 

The Bosk Jail Oust Grandmother's Perfume. —One 
or the best perfhmes is an old-fashioned one, now not gen¬ 
erally known, but one of which our grandmothers were very 
fond. It is called the M Rose Jar." To make it, gather your 
rose leaves in dry weather, remove the petals, and when a 
half-peck isobtained take a large bowl and strew table salt 
on the bottom; then three handsful of leaves, and repeat 
until all the leaves are used, covering the top with salt, 
liet this remain five days, stirring and turning twice a day, 
when they should appear moist Add three ounces of 
■bruised or coarsely powdered allspice; one ounce cinnamon 
stick bruised, which forms the stock Allow to remain a 
week, turning daily from top to bottom. Put into the per¬ 
manent jar one ounce allspice and adding the stock, layer 
by layer, sprinkle between the layers the following mixture: 
One ounce each cloves aud cinnamon, two nutmegs, all 
coarsely powdered; some ginger root, sliced thin; half an 
ounce of aniseed, bruised; ten grains finest musk; half- 
pound of freshly dried lavender flowers: two ounces of 
powdered or finely sliced orris root, and essential oils ad 
libitum : Also any fine colognes, rose or orange flower water, 
orange and lemon peel. Freshly dried violets, tuberosss, 
clove pinks or othor highly scented flowers should be added 
each year In season. Fine extracts of any kind will 
enhance the fragrant odor, while fresh rose leaves, salt and 
allspice, made as at first, mast be added when convenient 
in the rose season. Shake and stir tke jar once or twice a 
week and open only during use. The delightful effect 
produced throughout the dwelling by the daily use of these 
jars is not as universally known as it should be for 
apartments rendered uiipleasaut by the odors arising from 
kitchen. Noxious gases may bo dissipated by the frequent 
use of the M rose jar.” 


FASHIONS FOB OCTOBER. 

Fio. i.— Carbiaok-Dress or Plain Pofft-Colored Silk, 
and of foulard silk of the same color spotted with satin. 
The waist and apron-front, and part of the drllpery at the 
back are made of the foulard, while the ruffle at the bottom 
of the back, the scarf drapery below the waist, and part of 
the bock drapery are of the plain silk. Bonnet of white 
straw, trimmed with old gold feathers and poppy-colored 
ribbon. These spotted silks are very fashionable. 

Fio. n.— Visiting-Dress or Dull Bute CamRl’s Hair. 
The lower part of the skirt is of silk of tho sathe color, edged 
with plaited ruffles. The narrow raffles under the opening 
of the over-dress are also of silk. The bottom of the front of 
the dress, and tho revert kt the side are faced with old gold 
and heliotrope-figured brocade. The coat-basque has a seam 
below the hips and the pockets. Cuffs and rolling collar 
are of the old gold and heliotrope brocade. The straw hat 
is trimmed with heliotrope-colored ribbon And old gold 
feathers. 

Fio. hi.—Visiting and Bkception-Dress or IJlack Silk. 
The skirt is made so that tho train can be lowered to full 
over the round under-skirt, thus forming a stylish house- 
dress. The gathered ruffle extends all around the under¬ 
skirt. The front of the dress is cut in points, and falls over 
the ruffle, with a block f^k band between each potyt. The 
sides are trimmed with rich Jet gfanp- Down the front is a 
jabot ruffle of the silk. The bodice Is round, aud has a wide 
turned-over collar, above which is worn a wide ruffle of 


$ white lace. The black straw bat ll faced with black, aud 
5 trimmed with poppy-colored ribbons and brown feathers. 

| Fio. it— Walking-Dress or Fawn-Colored Cashmere. 

| Around the bottom of the dress, and np the front are narrow 
J knife-plaited brown sflk ruffles. The cashmere skirt is but 

< little draped, and is caught up with loops of brown silk and 
5 velvet ribbon of two shades. Long, close-fitting coat of dark 
j brown cloth—double-breasted—with collar, cuffs and pockets 
\ of velvet of a darker shade of brown. Brown velvet hat, 
t trimhied with silk and feathere of a Hgbter shade. 

j Fio. v.—Walking-Dress of Black Camel’s Hair. Tho 
| lower port of the skirt is a kilt-plaited ruffle. The over- 
| skirt is in shawl drapery, and is bordered with rich Oriental- 
| colored brocade. The vest and the trimming of the basque is of 
| the same material. The basque opens very wide over the 

< vest, but the black collar extends all around, and is finished 
by a black bow. Black straw hat, with yellow ostrich 

| feather. 

| Fig. vi. and vuw—T raveluno-Ul8TEr or Brown Cloth : 

) Front and Back. The bodice is double-breasted, and is 
| stitched to the skirt below the hips. The deep Capuchin 
\ hood is lined with dark red silk, and is arranged so that it 
j can be taken off at pleasure. 

Fio. vm»— HousErDREsa or Violet-Colored Foulard, 
figured with spots of lilac. The kilted skirt is partially 
covered with a scarf placed in upright folds, and edged with 
a fringe with a deep knotted heading. Bodice with puniere 
over a vest of tho same material. 

Fio. ix^Housn-Dasss or China^Bluk Cashmere, trimmed 
| with a cashmere of a Persian pattern. The lower part of 
\ the skirt is laid in very fine kilt-plaits. Above this the 
| skirt is loosely draped, and faoed with red satin when it is 
\ draped, so that the satin is slightly seen. Below the 
| trimming of Persian cashmere is a hall fringe in colors to 
j match. The bodice crosses in front, aud is trimmed with a 
| hand of the Persian cashmere. 

| Fro. x.— Croquet-Dress or Dark Blue Flannel. The 
i skirt fa kiltnphritod as far* as the hips, where it meets the 
(close-fitting basque-waist.’ Sash of figured silk, knotted 
l around tho waist. Gray straw hat, trimmed with blue 

< feathers. 

5 Fig. xij —WaLxino or Travelling-Dress of thin brown 
j woolen material, striped and spotted with a darker shade of 
f brown; The skirt has a side-plaited raffle around the 
| bottom. The bssqUo-bOdicS fa cloeerfltting and plain, and 
\ iikte the <skirt fa finished by three or four rows of machine- 
; stitching. The small, square capet, the deep cuffs and large 
pockets are of brown silk, and also finished with rows of 
! machine-stitching. Small brown straw bonnet, trimmed 
with brown ribbon, and On the left side a'large red Lose. 

Fid. xtt.-^WALRiNO-DREMi or fcUiAT Buntino. The front 
! is laid iti kflt-plafts from the wafstdoWn. The coat part of 
the dress fa princess shape at the back, and opens in front 
: over the kilt-plaiting, aWd fa turned back and faced with 
claret-colored silk. The capes and pockets are of the gray 
bunting, but faoed with the Claret-colored silk. Bonnet of 
gray straw, with claret-colored feathers. 

Fio. xln. —Walking-Dress or Black 8ilk. The skirt 

I ^ has a narrow khffe-piRtted ruffle at the bottom. Above 
this the black silk skirt is edgfed with a bUnd of cashmere 
and silk brOcadb In-'HChJ but subdued colors. This band 
extends up the front '6f the Skirt. A scarf of the silk crosses 

I the dress lCw doWW. 1 The very deep Louis XV. vest Is of 
the black tflk, iirid Inis a fatgb pocket. The coat is of the 
cashmere and MTk etnbtoidery, With a Wide collar and niffs 
of the Silk. Hat of black straw, with black‘plumes. 

General Remark *,—We give, this month, a large variety of 
| undcr-wcar. The chemises are among tb*i newest patterns 
\ out, and In the plac? of the usual embroidery, the bond is 
l done a spike pattern in red cotton. The initials are also in 
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red washing cotton. The driven ere made with.» yoke, 
and all the felines is at the hack The .under-waist or 
corset oover is button-holed. The abort skirt has ayoke in 
front, and at the bottom there la a double flounce at the 
bock only. The Cromwell collar is for a child, la of linen, 
and edgod with embrokfoiy. The cuff is of linen, edged 
with wklo guipure or Irish lace, and fastened with a bow qf 
ribbon, to correspond with the color of the dress with 
which it is worn. This cuff is suitable for a claeo-fittiug 
sleeve. The infant's cap is of insertion and puffings of the 
muslin, and for cold weather must be worn over a white or 
colored silk quilted cap. Tho night-dress Is laid in plaits iu 
front, trimmed around the neck and down the front with a 
cambric ruffle, and finished ,with hand embroidery, either 
in white or colored cotton. 

The first hat is of gray felt, trimmed with rich satin 
ribbon, plumes, and a large pearl buckle. The bonnet is 
composed of violet-colored satin, is faced with a lilac satiu, 
and is trimmed with white lace and wings. Tho second 
bonnet is of black velvet, with a row of. large Jet beads on 
the edge, and tho trimming is of soft, rich brocAded silk, 
and a bird with gay plumage. The child's bonnet Is of gray 
felt, trimmed with red cords and tassels, and rod silk 
pompons. 

It is qnite impossible to describe all the various make of 
dresses, mantles and jackets. Even engravings foil very 
often to give an adequate idea of the looping*, etc., for most 
all draping is done on the figure, as is most becoming to It. 
But all our plates will give suggestions for simple as 
well as more elaborate dresses; and with a little tad* and 
a little practice in these days, when any woman can drew as 
she chooses, she can construct L Costume after her own 
heart. There are a fow general rules, however, that should 
be always observed in the present fashions. Nearly every 
dresss, long or ehort. Is close clinging in front and at tho 
sides. For walking use, short drernos are almost universal; 
but for house dress the long skirt is popular, though tho short 
dress is by no means abandoned. 

Plain materials combined with figured aro most popular, 
and this gives great variety to the dress, for tho combination 
can made in any way to suit the fancy of tho wearer. 
But somo persons who have become tired of tho striking 
appearance of these combination dresses, have adopted tho 
solid colors again, though this is not general. Black dresses 
are often relieved by red, old gold, primrose, or violet facings 
and trimmings. And old black silk skirts are freshenod up 
by these colors, and tho worn-out Waist replaced by a body 
of aomo material, in which the colbr used on the skirt is 
predominant. The present fashions seem to be borrowed 
from the most picturesque of all centuries. Tho long 
pointed waist and raff of Marie do Medici or Mario Stuart, 
the Bnbons or Tan Dyke hat; tho pan for and chintz- 
figured materials of the Bogency; the cost and brood 
collar and the stripes of . tho Incroyahle; the mantle of tho 
Directory, and the long gloves aud poke bonnet of ,a Inter 
date are all equally worn. Still care should bo taken not to 
combine all tiheqo fashions,in one costume, though we often 
see it done, for the effect is incongruous; but.all styles offer 
suggestions for the making of a fashionable dress, 

Bed has been afavorite color for a lqfyg while, but it does 
not seem to lone its popularity. The heliotrope, which 
was the now color, than not taken ws}1„as it Is eminently un¬ 
becoming ; but some shades of liloo and vfolet look well on 
blondes. Some new shades, of green baypappeared, bat are 
not as warm, looking-for the carping winter as the dark reds 
and old gold. Waists, made of an eptfoely different color 
and material from tho skirt (no matter of what color tbs 
latter may be) will bo much worn tfeis winter, especially by 
young women. They aro modo, sometimes, pointed back 
and front, sometimes pointed, or round with a coat-basquo, 
and sometimes like a small ooat, on<J thus two old dromes, 


/•wen of i different colon (provided the colors harmonise) can 
be utilized. These bodices may be made close to tho throat, 
but the open ones, filled in with net or lace are more drevsy. 
Gold and bead embroidery are much used on the more ex¬ 
pensive dresses. 

The polonaise is again worn. This is a simple affair if 
worn with little draping; or a much more elaborate drew 
if much looped and trimmed with ribbons and bows. 

All kinds of wraps are modo for autumn and winter wear, 

; largo a nd smal l jackets, mantles, cloaks and viaites aro 
eq ually fashionable • and tho cut is as varied as the name 
and length. Hoods are added to many close, or half-close- 
’ atpng Jackets, but are arranged so that they may bo put 
on at pleasure. These hoods are usually narrow and 
pointed like the monk's hood, but for mantles and visit** 
the flat round hood with a frill and bows and ribbon are 
i used. 

Bon net s and hats continue to be worn both large and 
.small, according to taste; and anything is tho fashion that 
| is liked best; but all hats aud bonnets are arranged so as to 
| fit the heads that are covered with so much loss false hair 
< than was worn formerly. 


CHILDBEX’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. — Bor’s Suit or Bkowh Plaid Cloth. Tho trea¬ 
son extend below tho knee, and are rather close-fitting; 
and the deep jacket opens in front, over a white shirt 
front. 

Fio. n.—Grai/s Drkw. The front is of gray cashmere, 
with a narrow ruffle at the bottom. The coat is of gray 
cloth, trimmed with black velvet, edged with guipure lace; 
and the deep, round, and velvet collar is also edged with 
guipure lace. Black velvet hat, with bright colored wing 
on the side. 

Fio. ill.—Little girl’s dress of white pique, edged with a 
vhito jaconet ruffle. Coat of cream-colored cloth, with 
collar, cuffs and pockets of claret-colored velvet. 


PVBCIIA8ING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our mbecrtbew, m hare established 
d Purchasing Agency, far their accommodation and benefL 
Everything it purchased, with iaete and discretion, by experienced 
buyers, at the hwcH possible rotes. Special attention it given 
to everything purchased; and the list includes Ladies', Gentlc- 
men'*, and Children '• Wear , Bridal and Infante' Outfit, alec , 
artlelee of every description used in the Home, Counting-Room, 
Store , Garden and Goach-Homee. 

Order* will alto be taken for Invitation* for Wedding s, Parties, 
and Reception *; and Stationery of any kind. Ladie s tr idling 
dream*, by sending bud end waist measure, length of skirt, etc., 
and giving general direction* a* to material and color , tr ill be 
promptly attended to , with the aim in view of contributing to the 
want* of the whwriter* Peterson," or their friend*. 

The advantage* gained ,by our subscribers tending their 
orders to ,o»r Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the 
large number whohave been served during the short time it ha* 
been m operation, a* they save money, time, and trouble. 

Sample*, and estimates famished, only on receipt of 25 cent*, 
and correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing full particu¬ 
lars, trill be sent free to any ope writing for them. Address afl 
comihsmioafton* to 

hijts. Mary THOMAS, 

'' P. 0. Box 1020, Philadelphia, Pa. 

flOT/a remitting, get a Post-Off<9 drdcr, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York i If these cannot be had, however , register 
your Utter, 
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CHILDREN’S* FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. VOUNO LADY’S HAT. 
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NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE PRESSES. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Voi, LXXVIII. PHILADELPHIA,, N 0 V EM BER, 1880. 


No. 6. 


M ARY, Q U E E NOP S CO T S. 


BY H H N It Y /. VKRNrtN. 



ILL the old ' become Queen of France, by flic death of her 
controversy father-in-law. But the auspicious career, which 
over Mary thus seemed opening before her, and which ap- 
Stuart, Queen peareiL to promise everything that earth could 
of Scots, ever J give, was cut short almost immediately. In less 
come to an than a year and a-half, her husband died, and 
end? Women, she was left a childless widow. Coldly treated 
most generally • by Catharine de Medicis, she was fain to return 
think herspot- J to Scotland, although reluctantly. The chanson , 
less. Men, as which she wrote, bidding adieu to France, still 
a rule, are con- j survives, and eloquently expresses her grief, 
vinced she was Nor were her forebodings in vain. Mary was 
privy to the a Catholic: her subjects were Protestants, 
murder of , Nominally, she was the ruler of her realm: in 
Darnley, if not J reality, a turbulent nobility controlled it. Her 
also guilty of other crimes that have been laid at ? manners were lively, many called them volatile: 


MART STUART’S HARP. 


her door. This, at first, appears incomprehen¬ 
sible. For it might, not unnaturally, be supposed, 
that her beauty would have made men her par¬ 
tisans, even if it did not make women her enemies. 
But innocent, or guilty, Mary will always be a 


tuosc of the Scotch people, generally, were 
severe in the extreme. She soon discovered 
that the pleasure-seeking mode of life, to which 
she had been accustomed in sunny France, was 
regarded, in her own, mist-enshrouded Scotland, 


heroine of romance. Our present purpose is, ] as frivolous, if not actually criminal. John 
not to re-open the controversy as to her guilt, or j Knox, the ablest of the Reformers after Luther 
innocenee, for we suppose every one of our j and Calvin, withstood her, to use his own 
readers has already taken sides, but to illustrate, i boastful expression, “to her face.” He even 
with pen and pencil, some of the scenes of her j tried to prevent her worshipping God after the 
stormy and eventfhl life. j manner of her Church. He was undoubtedly 

No one, born to a crown, ever came into the < overbearing, and so earnest as to be rude. Mary 
world, under more sorrowful auspioes. Mary first j felt the slavery of all this, and tried to escape 


saw the light, at the palace of Linlithgow, early 
in December, 1542; and a few days after, her 
father, James V., died of grief at the loss of the 


front R by Carriage, for she realized, that, as a 
Woman, she was quite nnable to cope with her 
half^brutal nobility, and the exacting, even if 


battle of Solway Moss. A,*- the age of si*, she j conscientious, divines <Jf tho new faith. After 
was sent to France, where she was betrothed to some hesitation, she Selected, for her husband, 
the Dauphin. Brought up at the Court pf Henry j-Hehry Darnley, son of the Karl of Lennox, a 
. II., at that time the most brilliant, as well aa.the ; yourig nobleman of lineage only less lofty than 
most voluptuous, in Europe, she early learned, j her own, for he Was nearly related to the royal 
her enemies say, to dissimulate, to.fltecinate, to J families of both Scotland and England. But 
delude, to betray. She certainly acquired the j the match proved an ill-assorted one. Quarrels 
faculty, in which no one has ever excelled her, j between the pair sobn arose. Darnley wished 
of cajoling the most obstinate wills to her purpose. s for the crown matrimonial: in other words to 
In 1559, when only seventeen years old, she J share the government with his wife. Mary 

(887) 
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MARY, QUEEN OP SCOTS. 


refused to grant it to him. He attributed this 
refusal to the influence of David Rizzio, an 
Italian, Mary’s secretary, who had risen high in 
her favor, partly because of his musical accom¬ 
plishments and social qualities, partly because 
lie was an excellent man of business. The result 
is well known. Darnley conspired, with certain 
of the Bootch nobles, to murder Rizzio. The 
assassins chose an evening, when Mary was 
supping with her secretary, in a small boudoir, 
in Holyrood Palace. This room, which is about 
twelve feet square, and whieh still remains 
unaltered, opens out of a spacious bed-chamber, 
by a single door-way: the bed-chamber opens \ 


out of an ante-room; and from the ante-room a 
stair-case leads down into the inner quadrangle 
of the Palace. Another stair-case, a narrow, 
spiral one, leads to a suite of rooms, under the 
bed-chamber. This suite of rooms was occupied 
by Darnley, as the bed-chamber above was oc¬ 
cupied by the Queen. It was by this private 
stairway, that the husband treacherously con¬ 
ducted the conspirators to his wife’s bed-chamber, 
and thence to the boudoir. Had the assassins 
been compelled to take the public stair-case, the 
guards would have intercepted them, and the 
murder been prevented. 

\ Darnley left his companions, at first, in the 



MAIN FRONT OW H0LYKOOD FALACS. 


bed-chamber, entering the boudoir alone, by 
lifting the tapestry curtain that hung before the 
door. Supper was on the table. •* The Queen 
was sitting on a sofa, and Rizzio,” says the his¬ 
torian, Froude, “in a chair opposite to her; 
and Murrey’s sister, the Countess of Argyle, op 
one'side. .Arthur Erekine, the equerry. Lord 
Robert Stuart, and the Queen's French physician, 
were in attendance, standing. Darnley placed 
himself v on the soia, .at his wife’s side. She 
naked him if he had supped. He muttered 
something, threw his arm round her waist, and 
kissed her. As she shrank from him, half- 


surprised, the curtain was again lifted; and 
against the dark background, alone, his corselet 
glimmering through the folds of a crimson sash, 
a steel-cap on his head, and his free pale as if 
he had risen from the grave, stood the figure of 
Ruthven.” 

; Ruttiven had, as Froude had previously stated, 
actually rften from a sick-bed. He was Mary’s 
determined foe, and she knew it: and his 
presence there meant evil, as she was instantly 
aware. “ Glaring for a moment on Darnley,” 
continues Froude, “ and answering his kiss with 
one word, ‘Judas,’ Mary Stuart confronted the 
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MARY 8 CHAIR AND WORK-BOX. 


si w t'ul apparition, 
sind demanded the 
meaning of the in¬ 
trusion. Pointing to 
Rizzio, and with a 
voice sepulchral as 
his features, Ruth- 
ven answered : ‘ Let 
your man come 
forth: he has been 
here over long.’ 
‘ What has he done?’ 
the Queen answer¬ 
ed : ‘ he is here by 
my will. What means 
this?' shesaid,turn- 
ingagain to Darnley. 
The caititf heart was 
already flinching. 
* It is nothing!’ he answered.” 

Rut the rough nobles, whom Darnley had led 
into the business, would not let it end in nothing. 
Hut liven spoke up for them, and upraiding the 
Queen, for what he thought her faults, said, 
sternly to Darnley: “Take the Queen, your wife.” 
Mary threw herself in his way, while Rizzio 
cowered, trembling, behind her, and clung to her 
Ureas. Stuart, Etokine, and the French phy¬ 
sician, recovering from their momentary aston¬ 
ishment, rushed forward to expel Ruthven. 
“ Lay no hands on mdl” cried Ruthven, and drew 
his dagger. In another moment, others of the 
conspirators rushed 
in, and one of them, 

Faloonbridge, held a 
pistol at the Queen’s 
heart. All was now 
couftision. The tabic 
was upset. Ruthven 
thrust the Queen into 
Darnley’s arms, and 
bade him hold her. 

Falconbridge, seizing 
Rizzio’s finger, 
make it loose its hold 
on the Queen's dress, 
bent it back till the 
victim shrieked with 
pain. “Do not. hprt 
him,” Mary pleaded, 
faint with horror: “if 
lie has done wrong, 
he shall answer to 
justice.” “This shall 
justify him/’ said the 
savage Falconbridge, 


of his pocket. To finish the tragedy, we return 
to the actual words of Froudc. 

“ He flung a noose round Rizzio’s body, and 
while George Douglas snatched the King’s 
dagger from its sheath, the poor wretch was 
dragged into the midst of the scowling crowd, 
and borne away into the darkness. He caught 
Mary’s bed as he passed: Falconbridge struck 
him sharply on the wrist; he let go with a 
shriek; and as he was hurried through the ante¬ 
room, the cries of his agony came back upon 
Mary’s ear: * Madame, madame, save me! save 
me !—justice—I am a dead man ! spare my life.’ 

“ Unhappy onel his life would not be spared. 
They had intended to keep him prisoner through 
the night, and hang him after some form of 
trial; but vengeance would not wait for its 
victim, lie was borne alive us far as the stair¬ 
head, wheu George Douglas, with the words. 
1 This is from the king,’ drove Darnley’s dagger 
into his side: a moment more, and the whole 
fierce crew were on him, like hounds upon a 
mangled wolf: he was stabbed through and 
through, with a hate which death was not enough 
to satisfy, and was then dragged head foremost 
down the stair-case, and lay at the foot with 
sixty wounds in him.” 

The rest of the story is well known. How 
Mary, at first hysterically overcome, rallied after 
awhile; how, by a stratagem, she sent word to 
those lords, whom she knew to be loyal to her; 
how she escaped from Holyrood ; how she ral- 


drawing a cord out 
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mart's bed-chamber. 

only to sleep. She even, when a proper cham- quitted, though nearly everybody believed him 
ber had been prepared, spent two nights at the guilty, as he is now known to have been. Bnt 
Kirk in the Fields. These were Thursday and the Queen still showed him favor: in fact, crea- 
Friday. On Saturday night she went back to ted him Puke of Orkney. A few weeks after. 
Holyrood. On Sunday night, she remained with j Bothwell, at the head of a body of horse, inter- 
her husband until past midnight, when, saying j cepted Mary, as she was returning from Stirling 
there was a masque at the palace, at which she to Edinburgh, and carried her off, a prisoner, to 
had promised to be present, she kissed him, put his Castle of Dunbar. Historians are also 
a ring on his finger, and returned to Edinburgh, divided, in their judgment, as to this affair. 
Not long after, about two o’clock, a tremendous There arc those who maintain that the Queen was 
explosion was heard; the houses in the city j secretly a party to the whole proceeding, and 
nearest shook ; the Kirk in the Fields blew up ; that the capture was resorted to, in order to save 
and Darnlcy was no more. ’ j appearances, to give her an excuse for marrying 

The tragic story now moves on with accelerated him. There are others who believe That she va« 
speed. Bothwell was publicly accused of the innocent, and only married Bothwell under com- 
murder of Parnley; was tried; and was ac- pulsion. At tlie time, however, the conviction e! 
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BOUDOIR WHERE MART SUPPED. 

her guilt was general. The public sense of! 
decency was scandalized. The pulpits thun¬ 
dered. The Queen 
was said to have 
thrown herself into 
the arms of the 
murderer of her 
husband. The peo¬ 
ple rose in revolt. 

A few adherents 
still clung to her, 
indeed; but they 
could not make head 
against a nation. A 
battle was fought at 
Carberry hill, June 
17th, in which the 
Queen’s forces were 
defeated; Both well 
fled; and Mary her¬ 
self, having sur¬ 
rendered, was im¬ 
mured in Lochleven 
Castle. 

The story of her 
long imprisonment 
there, as dramati¬ 
cally told, in Sir 
"Walter Scott’s nov¬ 
el, “The Abbot,” is 
Lsubstantially accu¬ 
rate. On this lonely 


within stone walls, deprived of the society of those 
she loved, Mary remained for several mouths. 
Here, too, was extracted from her, by brutal force 
almost, the act of abdication, of which so much 
use was afterwards made. At last, she succeeded 
in putting herself in communication with her 
friends, and so effected her escape. This was 
May 9th, 1568. Her imprisonment, meantime, 
had caused such a reaction in public opinion, 
that a considerable force was waiting, ready to 
gather to her standard. It was, indeed, chiefly 
composed of such of the nobility as remained 
Catholic; but there were not wanting Protestant 
nobles, also, in its ranks. The opposite party, 
representing the nobility at large, and most of 
the middle class, gathered together, with equal 
celerity, to oppose her. The two armies met, at 
Longside, on May 13th, 1668, four days from her 
escape. After a sharp contest, the Queen was 
defeated, and her adherents dispersed. Further 
resistance was hopeless. She fled from the 
battle-field, on horseback, never leaving the sad¬ 
dle, till she had ridden ninety-two miles. To 
remain in Scotland would have been to be re¬ 
captured. Her flight was, therefore, in the 
direction of the English border, where an offer of 


island, shut up 

Vul. LXXVIII —23. 
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refuge awaited her, from Elizabeth. After some 
hesitation, she accepted this offer, crossed the 
Solway, and threw herself on the hospitality of 
the rival queen. 

We will not follow her, in,her hapless exile. 
Who could find words to paint the lingering 
captivity, the hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick, the plots for her rescue and even < 
against the life of Elizabeth, that grew out of; 
this condition of affairs? We draw a veil, too, 
over that tragical morning, in the hall of Foth- 
eringay Castle, when, at the comparatively early 
age of forty-five, and with beauty still undimmed, 
Mary Stuart laid her head upon the block, and 
died, amid the tears of her household, os coura¬ 


geously as any of her ancestors had ever died in 
battle. 

There ore several authentic portraits of Maiy 
still extant, but though they represent a beautiful 
woman, they do not give the impression of that 
transcendent loveliness with which ootemporaries 
credited her. The best of these portraits is at 
Hatfield House, the Beat of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, a descendant of Sir Edward Cecil, the 
second son of Lord Burleigh, who was Elizabeth’s 
minister, when Mary Stuart was executed. In 
the eyes of this portrait there is something of 
the look of the famous Mona Lisa of da Vinci. 
We can only explain the failure of all these 
portraits to satisfy the spectator’s expectations. 



CASTLX LOCtnJtVZH. 


on the ground that Mary’s beauty was heightened 
greatly by expression. She was probably what 
the Italians call tympatica , and exceptionally so: 
her charm was chiefly in her ready adaptation to, 
and sympathy with, her listener. Her wit and 
accomplishments, also, doubtless increased her 
fascinations; and they intensified, for the time at 
least, her apparent loveliness. It is in this 
way only that we can explain the discrepancy 
between her portraits and the universal opinion, 
among her cotemporaries, as to her unrivalled 
beauty.. 

Undoubtedly, since Helen of Troy, there has 
been no such witchery exercised, by few women 
known to history. Nor has there ever lived 
one, perhaps, more fatal to all who loved her. 


From the time, when Rizzio was murdered, 
while almost literally clinging to her gown, to 
the day when the Puke of Norfolk died on the 
scaffold, as her partisan, her favor seemed to 
carry with it a tragedy, if not a curse. 

In Henry the Seventh’s chapel, at Westminster 
Abbey, are two elaborate tombs, each with a 
sculptured recumbent figure, under an imposing 
canopy. One is the monument of Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary’s great rival. The other is that of Mary 
herself. Foes in life, they sleep together, as it 
were, in death: the fortunate and the unfortunate, 
the triumphant foe and the hapless victim. 

It is a strange and striking lesson on the 
vicissitudes of life, and not less on the compen¬ 
sations which Time is sure to bring. 
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HOW HE FIRST KISSED HER. 


BT M. E. ELDRBDOB. 


A tall, handsome, young fellow was drum¬ 
ming, witi discontented fingers, on the window 
of a small, secluded hotel in the Catskill Moun¬ 
tains. 44 What a fool,” he said, 44 I was to come 
to this howling wilderness. Not another house 
within miles, and not a dozen people in the 
hotel. Ha! but here’s something worth looking 
at, at any rate.” 

W r ith a much more amiable expression on his 
handsome face, George Morris, at these words, 
turned, as he saw a strikingly beautiful girl 
appear in the door of the parlor. She stopped, 
and looked around, as if in search of someone. 
Suddenly, her soft, violet eyes, fringed with 
thick, curling lashes, discovered George. For an 
instant, beneath his undisguised look of admira¬ 
tion, they fell, modestly. Then to the young 
man’s utter amazement, their owner advanced 
quickly towards him. 

14 Mr. George Morris?” she said, enquiringly. 

He bowed; but before he could speak, she 
extended two, soft, little, white hands, and held 
up her lovely face, with such an evident expec¬ 
tation of receiving a kiss, that, without an 
instant’s hesitation, or without stopping to con¬ 
sider, our hero pressed his moustache upon the 
rosy lips so temptingly offered, and the mischief 
was done. 

11 1 saw the trunk, with your name, in the 
hall; and though you had not yet announced 
yourself, as one of the waiters told me you 
were here, I, of course, didn’t stand upon 
ceremony,” she said. 

“Of course not,” responded George, squeezing 
the little hand still lying in his, but saying to 
himself, 44 What the deuce does it all mean ?” 

14 1 am so glad you are here, at last,” went on 
the happy voice. 44 What could have delayed 
you so long? You wrote of coming nearly a 
week ago. Aunt Alice declared something must 
have happened to you.” 

44 Why—you see, my dear—” began George, 
making a wild plunge into the recesses of his 
brain for something which might have happened j 
to his namesake, whose place lie was evidently ] 
occupying, and it must be confessed, with much 
satisfaction to himself. 44 1—I—sprained my 

ankle—” 

“PoorGeorge—I am so sorry!” ejaculated the 
young girl, looking at him with such sympathy, j 


/ that George felt constrained to press his lips to 
\ the hand, which he still held, a proceeding to 
which the young lady made no sort of objection. 

“George,” said Bhe, laughing softly,” you 
acted so strangely, when I first came in, that I 
believe you hadn't the faintest notion who I was, 
though we have been engaged for three months. 
But I forget; you hadn’t given notice of your 
arrival, and, of course, didn’t expect to see me so 
soon. W r as that it?” 

44 Oh! yes, dear; of course,” responded the 
! bewildered George, wondering what he should 
say next. 

“ Our engagement would seem a very strange 
one to most people,” she went on, thoughtfully. 
44 Just think! Although we have known each 
other so long, and have been engaged for three 
months, we have never met since we were little 
children. Who would believe that mere lettcr- 
! writing would make us care so much for one 
another? Don’t you think it is rather a hazar¬ 
dous experiment, George?” < 

44 Not at all, dear,” was the prompt answer, 
while the young man muttered, under his breath, 
44 What the deuce can her name be? I can’t go 
on 4 denring’ her to the end of the chapter.” 

44 Do you think you can care for me as much, 
now that you have seen me, George?” asked tho 
girl, softly, with downcast eyes, and bright 
cheeks. 

44 Care as much for you ?” said our unabashed 
hero; and for answer, he threw his arm around 
her slender waist, and pressed his answer upon 
her dewy lips. 

As she drew away, half-frightened, after all, 
at his vehemence, ho saw a letter ready to fall 
from her pocket. A dexterous motion of his arm 
sent it, intentionally, to the floor. He picked it 
up immediately, however, and returned it to tho 
owner; but he had accomplished his object; a 
glance had been sufficient for him to read the 
address, Miss Florence Luxmoore. 

44 Your last letter, Geqrgfc,” exclaimed tho 
young girl. 44 But I must leave you for a few 
moments, to tell aunt Alice of your appearance. 
She has been rather uneasy about you.” 

With the words, she was gone, leaving George 
gazing after her, in a dazed, bewildered way, 
very unusual for this Ordinarily self-possessed 
young man. 
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“George Morris,” he muttered, finally, as the j 
last echo of Florence’s footsteps died away in the j 
distance. “ Old fellow, are you dreaming, or \ 
are you really the abominable scamp you seem ?” \ 
Then he thrust his hands deep into his pockets, « 
and paced slowly up and down the room, in the \ 
deepest perplexity. “ It’s easy to understand ; 
the mistake,” he soliloquized; “but where the \ 
other chap, with my name, is, and how he can ? 
let anything keep him away from such an out-and- | 
out stunner, as this lovely girl, is beyond my i 
comprehension. I suppose I ought to have, \ 
stoically, turned away from that lovely pair of \ 
lips. But I’ll be hanged if it was in the power j 
of human nature to resist such a temptation. Of { 
course, there’ll be a tremendous row, when she \ 
finds out that I’m not her George, after ail. The ! 
fact is, I’ve got myself into no end of a muddle; j 
but I can’t say that I altogether object to the 
situation. What a delicious—” j 

lie began again, after a moment. “I think, 
ou the whole, it might perhaps be kinder not to j 
undeceive her, until the other confounded fellow j 
comes to comfort her for my treachery. I’m the j 
most accommodating individual in the world, and \ 
I'll sacrifice myself for a day or two, and try to \ 
make the time pass agreeably to Miss Florence, j 
until her friend appears, when I’ll have to take j 
French leave. But how, on earth, can I manage I 
to delude the girl? Who, and what, am I sup- j 
posed to be? Where do I come from? And j 
this aunt! Can I suj&gjMt, in pulling the wool j 
over her eyes, too? t^feprge Morris, yoifro an j 
outrageous rascal. But I’ll be hanged, if that < 
girl isn’t an excuse for anything. One would be j 
willing to be a rascal for such another kiss.” j 
Just at this point, he caught sight of a white \ 
paper, lying on the floor. It proved to be the \ 
letter, which had fallen a second time from < 
Florence’s pocket. He'turned it over in his j 
hand, slowly, and hesitatingly, for a moment, j 
while conscience made a last protest. But at j 
length he drew the enclosure hastily from the j 
envelope. “ I’m in for it now,” he muttered, \ 
“and can’t hesitate at anything!” But his \ 
cheek was flushed with something very like j 
shame, as he glanced over the letter, and so | 
gained the information, which he so much j 
needed. “ Oh, yes, now I know who I am,” he j 
said, with a gay laugh. \ 

His hasty perusal was hardly finished, when ] 
he heard voices and footsteps approaching, and i 
thrusting the letter into his pocket, he threw \ 
himself on the sofa, murmuring, “now comes the < 
tug of warl I wonder if I’m supposed to know j 
this unlucky aunt?” j 

“ Aunt Alice,” said Florence, entering with an i 
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elderly lady, “ this is Mr. Morris, of whom you 
have heard so much. Mrs. Luxmoore—George. 
I hope you two will be very good friends.” 

George, mentally arming himself for the con¬ 
flict, rose, and advanced with his most finished 
bow. A very few minutes showed aunt Alice to 
be a kindly, placid little woman, very devoted to 
her poodle, her fancy-work, and hej darling 
Florence, whom she imagined to be the most 
astute individual in the world, and by whom she 
was ready to be guided in every emergency, 
small or great. “ No fear from that quarter,” 
said George to himself. 

After the first greetings were over, the old 
lady began a description of her and her niece’s 
life, and Florence’s dullness during the past 
week, while awaiting her expected lover, which 
was all plain sailing for our hero, and he an¬ 
swered most plausibly all her anxious inquiries 
after the sprained ankle. But bis heart sank, 
when, after a pause, Mrs. Luxmoore remarked: 
“Although I have never met you before, Mr. 
Morris, I used to know some of your relatives. 
Is your aunt, Mrs. Lewis, at home this summer?” 

“She is, and wished.to be remembered to you 
and Florence,” answered George, audaciously. 

“Indeed?” answered Mrs. Luxmoore, a little 
surprised. “ I should not have supposed that 
she would have remembered me. I only met 
her once, about twenty years ago. When did 
you last see your cousin, Grace?” 

“ Last week,” replied George, at a venture. 

“Why you must have misunderstood me,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Luxmoore, with wide open eyes. 
“ She died last month of typhoid fever !” 

“ I beg your pardon,” stammered George. “ I 
—I—had two cousins of that name, and was not 
sure to which you referred.” 

“ IIow soon is Cora Grey to be married?” was 
the next question, but George was growing 
desperate. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he answered, 
“ I have been so busy lately, that I have hardly 
seen a soul, and really know nothing whatever 
of family affairs, or society gossip.” 

“Oh, yes!” murmured Mrs. Luxmoore, look¬ 
ing compassionately at the young man. “Iam 
sure that you wilLruin your health with those hor¬ 
rid briefs and things. Now that you are here, we 
must take good care of you. I am going upstairs 
for a nap; wouldn’t you and Florence like to take 
a walk ? I am sure the air would do you good.” 

At George’s assent the two ladies departed, 
and the young man was left alone, his mind 
curiously divided between disgust at liis own 
duplicity, and a sort of triumph at his success, so 
far, in traversing so difficult a path. 
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“From the old lady’B last remark, I conclude 
that I am a lawyer,’* he muttered. “ I musn’t 
forget that. 1 1 hope my namesake won’t hurry 
himself on my account, for this is getting exciting!’ ’ 
The Walk that afternoon was repeated a few 
hours later In the moonlight, afterVbich George 
Morris retired to his room, wondering how he 
•ould ever hare imagined the Catekill Mountains 
dull, and as ready now to bless as he had been 
in the morning to objurgate the medical friend, 
who hod sent him there. He passed a sleepless 
night, his mind racked with qualms of self- 
reproach—fbr George Morris was on the whole, 
a fairly honorable, well-meaning yonng man— 
and arose in the morning, thoroughly and sin¬ 
cerely in lore, fbr the first time in his life—in 
love with a girl whom he was deceiving in such 
a dastardly way, that when she discovered the 
truth, those violet eyes which now looked so 
tenderly into his owi*, would wither him with 
their contempt ' 

He conldn’t bear that, he told himself. Better 
to lose his own self-respect than her love, even if 
it was stolen from another, and he went down 
stairs, resolved to play his unworthy part as long 
as possible. “ The other fellow will probably be 
here before night, anyway 1” he muttered, bitterly. 

Walking on the torrace after breakfast, Florence 
noticed the dark circles about her lover’s eyes, 
and the lines on his forehead, and began ques¬ 
tioning him anxiously in regard to a certain air 
of weariness and dejection, caused by his sleep¬ 
less night. To change the subject, George asked 
something about the society in the hotel, but was 
told that, owing to bad weather, the house was 
almost empty. 

u There are no young people at all,” said 
Florence, 11 but I have an intimate friend staying 
at the 4 Mountain House,’ about two miles from 
here, MisB Rose Deane, whom I hope you will 
meet before long. We nsed to be together a 
great de&4 tlfcptgh fbr the last week I have not 
seen her at all. I was wondering what could be 
the matter,'but understand it all now; fbr I 
had a note frodt her yesterday, and it seems there 
is a yonng main in the question 1” 

“Indeed,” commented George, abstractedly. 
“Yes. About a week ago, a gentleman ap¬ 
peared at the 1 Mountain House,’ saw Rose,’ and 
from all accounts, it must have been a cose of love 
at first sight, for "both parties; for he has been 
devoted ever since, and Rose seems in the' 
seventh heavien. By the way, bis name is Morris, 
too. a Perhaps he is a relative of yours; You 
had better call at the 4 Mountain House.’ ” ' 

“ What—his name MorrisI” exclaimed George, 
his attention suddenly aroused by a horrible 
Yol. LXXYIII.—24. 


conviction which flashed across his mind, that 
this must be the dreaded namesake, whose place 
he Was se feloniously usurping. “ What is his 
first name, dear?” 

“ Rose doesn’t mention.” 

»• How far did you say the 4 Mountain Htaue’ 
is from here f’ 

“About two miles. But, George, dear, you 
certainly are not well. I know your head is 
aching dreadfully; won’t you go in the house 
and rest?” And George, thankful,to escape 
observation, went in to ponder dismally on the 
very Short distance which separated him from 
his rival. 

But Miss Rose Deane’s lover did not appear 
that day, nor the next, and when two days after, 
George and Florence were driving through one of 
the romantic, winding mountain roads, he had 
almost cast all care to the winds, and resolved to 
trtist blindly to his lucky star to bring order out 
of the chaos which surrounded him. 

He had made Florence understand, that, 
coming to the Catskills fbr rest and recreation, 
the present whs all !n all to him; and though 
the young girl couldn't quite comprehend his 
distaste fbr anything like a’discussion of his past 
life, she was too much In love to be anything but 
obedient; and Fate seetned to fhvor George in 
every way. To-day, he was especially happy, 
and whs looking into his companion’s eyes with 
a sort of adoration, which his self-reproach only 
made more fervent, when, on turning a corner, 
they came suddenly otf a carriage, Containing a 
lady and gentleman, seemingly so absorbed in 
one another, that only at Florence's quick cry, 
“ Rose—Rose 1” did they look dp. 

The young lady’s face, brightened with rec¬ 
ognition, and the two friends ^evidently expected 
a pause for an interchange of greetings, but their 
Jehus, as if 'by a common : impulse, touched their 
horses with the whip, and the ladies had soon 
'lost sight of each other. 

“Why didn’t you Stop, George?” exclaimed 
Florence, in a disappointed tone. “That ytraa 
Bose Deane, and it must have been Mr. Morris 
with her. I was so anxious to Bee hjm!” 

“ Yes, dear, I suppose it was,” answered 
George, hurriedly. “But f am afraid it will 
rain before we can roach the hotel; we had no 
time to stop, 4 * and Florence said no more, though 
the sky was cloudless. 

“Florence, you levs me, don’t you, darling?” 
said George, suddenly, after a long pause, just 
before they reached. home, locking at the girl 
with such agonized entreaty i la his eyes that her 
answer: “Better than all the worlds GeorgeIV 
was a little tinged with surprise. 
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“ You have learned to lore me lately, haven’* 
you, dear?” he went on* eagerly. “Not ion 
account of that foolish engagement entered into 
before we knew each other ?" 

“I don’t quite understand you, George,” 
Answered Florence, with increasing astonishment. 

“I mean, Florence, that if we hod met now*, 
for’ the first time, , you would have loved me 
without any remembrances of the past ? Do Bay 
yes, darling!” he went on, hurriedly and im-r 
ploringly, # 

“ Yes, George, if I had never seen you before, 

I don’t think 1 could ever love anyone but you!” 
And George thanked her in a wild, rapturous 
way, that put a. climax to the young lady’s 
surprise. ; i . 

The remainder of that day and the next, our 
hero was in a depressed, abstracted state of mind, 
which Florence anxiously attributed to previous 
overwork in his profession, and did her best to 
chase the clouds from her lover’s brow, but her 
endeavors were; only greeted by .silence; or bursts 
Of such feverish, self-reproachful affection, that 
she was puzzled and worried nearly beyond 
endurance. George’s condition ; w a ® now almost 
unbearable. Every caress or attention from 
Florence, seemed to brand him as a thief, but if 
she left him for a moment to himself, he grew 
almost frantic at the thought of losing her love. 

Towards evening the lovers strolled for a udio 
or two on one of the mountain paths, leading 
through a deep gorge, and Florence Tead aloud, a 
melancholy note she. had just received from her 
friend Rose, in which the writer announced -the 
approaching departure of Mr. Morris. 

“ He loves me, Iknow; but there is something, 
or someone, which may keep ua»apart forever, 
and my heart is almost broken i” wrote the 
girl. 

“ Poor Rose!” sighed Florence, as sbe finished 
the letter; but George made no comment what¬ 
ever, only walking silently on, savagely knocking j 
Off. the unoffending clover tops, as he passed.' 

As they were returning, their way lay across a 
foot-bridge so narrow, that a gentleman, coming j 
from the * opposite direction, bod to step aside to j 
let them pads* As the shadow fell across their 
path, George looked up, and with a start of dis¬ 
may; recognised MisS ROae Deane’s lover. A . 
glance of something very like defiance was ax-?* 
changed between the two mCh, then slightly 
raising his hat to Florence, the stranger passed 
on, while George -continued his walk, in. a dated < 
sort of despair, totally oblitious of Florence's 
voluble comments on her friend’s lover, whom 
she had also recognised. 

On entering the hotel, a waiter handed] 


Florence a card, telling her that the gentleman 
had gone, but would return at night o’clock, aa 
he was very anxious to see Mies Luxmoore. 

“At last,” cried Florence, gayly, “we are to 
have the pleasure of meeting Bose’s mythical 
admirer, for this can be no less a personage I’* 
and she handed George the card, upon which he 
read “G. H. Morris, Mountain House,” and 
knew that his hour had.oem*. 

The two hours, before the time appointed for 
the all important visit, were passed by George in 
a state of feverish unrest and indecision, which, 
more than ence, called forth wondering gl&noes 
from Florence, who was, at last, growing thor¬ 
oughly uneasy on her lover’s account. 

Should he, while yet there was time, confess 
the whole truth, instead of leaving the story to 
be tdld by his vital, who, though his affections 
seenied engaged elsewhere, would not be likely 
te spare him in the recital, thought the utterly 
wretched young man. Should he quietly leave 
the liptel, while Florence was hearing of his 
duplicity?' No, to bis treachery he could not 
add Cowardioe. But Jiow oould he bear the scorn 
and reproach, which must be written on that 
: sweet face, now watching him so anxiously, v hen 
nett they met? They were sitting alone in 
Mrs. iAixmoore’a private sitting-room, that lady 
being out with a friend; and before George had 
arrived at any conclusion, Mr. Morris was an¬ 
nounced as awaiting Mis9 Luxmoore, in the parlor 
below. 

The youngs lady rose to leave the room. But 
George, with a white, set face, sprang to his feet, 
and detained her for a moment. 

“ Florence, darling, will you kiss me before 
you go? Once more, my love!” as he held her 
in a close, passionate embraoe. “ Tell me again 
that you love me. We have been very happy 
together for the past week, haven’t we, Florence T 
There, gonow,and remember that it has all been 
far i love of you.; Goqd-bye, my love, my 
love t v 

** Why, George, how foolish Jon Ore I" trying 
to laugh, though seriously alarmed. “ I shall be 
back in half-an-hour, Of ooUrse the past week 
has been a very happy one; but I hope there 
will be many more such in our lives,” and she 
was, gone, leaving George alone* to liis uncom¬ 
fortable reflections. 

He had been walking, up and down the room, 
in almost uncontrollable agitation and feverish 
expectation, for what seemed to him hours, when 
Florence again stood In the dotr* : Florence, with 
a pale, sorrowfully reproachful face, but on 
which was written none of the scorn, which 
George had so dreaded. 
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“ Is Mr. Morris gone ?” lie asked, in a dull, 
muffled sort of voice, which sounded strange, 
even to himself. 

“ Fes, I have sent him to be happy with Rose,” 
replied the young girl, bitterly, as she sank into 
a seat near the door. “ Oh 1 George, George* 
how could you deceive me so!” 

“ Florence,” began George, wearily, and almost 
mechanically, making no attempt to approach his 
companion. “I have realized the utter unwor¬ 
thiness of my oonductfor the past few days, even 
more than you can do, I thick; And my love fer 
you is my only excuse. At first, your innocent 
and perfectly natural mistake placed me in a 
rather difficult position, taking; me, os it did, 
completely by surprise ; and though, when time 
came for reflection, my only honorable eourse 
was to explain and leave you at once, I loved 
you too roqoh, and so I stayed.” 

A long, sobbing sigh from Florence was the 
only sound which broke the silenco which hero 
ensued, until George went on. “ My offense has 


been great; but the punishment seems to me even 
greater, for in leaving you now, I seem to be 
going away from all the brightness of my life. 
Of course, I do not ask for your friendship ; but 
if you could give me your hand in farewell, the 
hope that you might, at some future time, think 
forgivingly of me, would be something to look 
forward to. Will you, Florence?” 

Silently the young roan stood a moment waiting 
before the girl, looking down at her bowed head 
and flushed face, and was, at last, turning away 
with a sigh, when Bhe arose and laid her hand 
in bis. 

“ You feel that you deserve punishment at my 
hands, George?” Bhe asked, softly, in a tone 
which brought a quick light to George’s eyes. 

“ Yes, indeed, Florence!” 

“ Well, how can I punish you, if you go away 
and leave me?” and George, with a great throb 
of the heart, realized tlrot he had become the 
rightful possessor of the position he had so long 
usurped. 


“WITH WINGS AS EAGLES.'’ 

BY ABNER P. BURNUAM. 


A btbd sang tn tho heavenly blue; 

I listenotl, my heart uprising. 

Its wings were tinged with the sun’s own hue, 
As higher, and higher, and higher it flew, 

It warbled a song that no mortal know; 

It drow mo with strange enticing. 

I knelt with my face In my hands, and cried 
Ah, me! the pity of sinning! 

I could not follow your flight if I tried, 

’Twqre over a fresh beginning. 

Oh, bird! yo» are neared his heart to-day I 
A voice in my weak heart whispered “ Pray. 
They who wait on tho Lord alway, 


Shall mount up with wings, heaven winning. 1 * 

Bo up from the depths of my lowly needs, 

Rose a prayer for sins forgiven. 

Oh, tho nest was hidden among the reeds, 

But the lark soared Into heaven ! 

And my faltering, scarcely-whispered prayer, 
Seemed like that bird in the upper air. 

It flew, and its wings wore white as the light, 
And swift and strong with an angel’s might, 
When hia foes are backward driven. 

Only a fleeting breath of praise! 

But I saw with wonder and amaze, 

Out of my lowly, earth-born days. 

It had soared to the highest heaven. 


HER PUNISHMENT. 

BY IDEM K. RKXFORD. 


“ Gootviiye,” ho said," for a year and a day,” 
And he kissed her cheek, and he rode away. 

He came at the end of a year and a day, 

But love had took wings and flown away. 

So she told him so, and sho smiled in his eyes, 
But he saw the truth she Would fain disguise. 

She loved him yet, but her love was loss 
Than her longing for glitter of gems and dreea. 

And she put it aside, as a woman can, 

Who reckons wealth as more than the man. 

He grew pale at sight of a man's regret, 


But he only said, ** yon will not forget P* 

Another year and a day went by, 

And she Como bock to too him dio. 

** I have not forgotten !” she cried, and bent 
To hide the sign of her punishment 

** I have been false, while yon woro true, 

And I must remember, a long life through 

“ For that is the punishment fate has set. 

The heart that is faithless cannot forget!" 

He died, and rests peacefully there on tho hill. 
She is old,—so old!—but remembers still 1 
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ACT II. 

Wi most now go back, for an hour or bo, in our 
story. 

The old actor had laid his hand on the arm of 
the stranger, who had come to see him, and was 
leading him away; but to his intense astonish¬ 
ment, before they had taken three steps, the 
stranger stopped short, regarded Mephistopheles 
from head to foot, and burst into a loud ex¬ 
plosion of laughter. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” said he, as soon as 
he could speak, “ but you are such an un¬ 
commonly droll figure, close to!” 

“ I dare Bay I am,” replied the other, calmly. 

“ You see I never was behind the scenes in a 
theatre in my life, till now,” continued the other, 
in an apologetic tone, “and it’s all so very funny 
—the dresses, and the paint, and the rest of it.” 

The complexion of the speaker was roughened, 
like that of a person who has lived out of doors 
in all weathers. But just then, lifting his hat, to 
pass his hand through his thick, short blonde 
curls, he showed a smooth, white forehead : and 
indeed the whole face appeared young from the 
expression of mingled hopefulness and de¬ 
termination which animated it. The stranger was 
tall, full-chested, and free of movement, having 
something of the grace of a wild animal. He 
was evidently unused to confinement. 

The old actor regarded him with a smile of 
approval, and remarked, 

“You say you have something to tell me. 
Come this way.” 

He laid his hand on his companion’s arm, and 
led him off down the mysterious recesses of the 
stage, till they reached an empty dressing-room. 

“Now then,” he continued, “I’ve ten minutes 
to give you.” 

“ Which means, stave ahead. Well, so Iwill!” 

“ I suppose you are quite sure I’m the person 
you wanted?” asked the old actor. 

“ Yes, if you are Christopher North. But stay, 
the acquaintance musn’t be all on one side. My 
name is Derick, Hiram Derick. Now we know 
each other, and it’s all plain sailing,” and he 
shook Christopher’s hand cordially, as he spoke. 

“ Important, you said the matter was,” said 
the old actor, coming back to business. 

(348) 


“ Five hundred thousand dollars; and a good 
bit of it bringing in ten per cent.; not a nickel 
less. That’s what the old man has left her.” 

“ Left her. Left who ?” 

“Who? Why Miss Columbine, to be sure—I 
mean Meredith.” 

He put his two hands on the old actor’s 
shoulders, as be spoke; pushed him a little back, 
so as to look comfortably in his face; and stood 
enjoying the astonishment which he had caused, 
and which seemed to Increase, every moment. 
For the old actor stared with eyes and mouth 
wide open, speechless. 

“ Five—hundred—thousand—dollars 1” re¬ 
peated Derick. 

The magnitude of the sum Beemed, at last, to 
dissipate Christopher’s bewilderment. He step¬ 
ped further back ; shook his head, and observed, 

“There is some mistake, Mr. Derick. The 
Miss Meredith you are in search of is not my 
—is not the young lady who plays Columbine in 
this theatre.” 

“ Now don’t you bet on that card, because if 
you do you’ll lose it,” returned Derick, cheer¬ 
fully. “ You’ll find this little business will pan 
out pure gold, sixteen to the ounce. No mistake 
whatever. This is precisely the teflorila that is 
wanted. I’ve got all the documents safe, in 
here,” and he slapped the breast of his coat. 
u He was her uncle—no Jamboree there—” 

“ I assure you that you have made some mis¬ 
take,” interrupted the old actor. “My—our 
Rita here, hasn't a relation in the world—she 
has told me so—why, I’ve known her since she 
was se high—” 

“ I know you have,” broke in Derick, inter¬ 
rupting in his turn, “ and been father and mother 
and every thing else to her; fed her when she 
was hungry; tended her when the fever nipped 
her; helped her to what education she's had time 
to get; and—and—you’re a trump—you’re a 
whole hand of trumps, by the Lord Harry !” 

“Nonsense. That’s nothing to do with the 
matter,” exclaimed the other, almost peevishly, 
and looking shame-faced. ** Anyhow, I don't see 
how you can know—” 

“But I do. You're found out, partner— 
exposed, you are,” continued Derick, in the 
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same tone of enjoyment. “ I’ve been sitting, in | 
your ranch, for a good hour; had a long talkee, < 
t&ikee with the old lady that keeps your lodgings, 
and Miss Meredith’s, too; and a neat, outspoken j 
body the old woman is. As a reward for all her ; 
story, I told her what my business is; and hang 
me if the venerable party wasn’t as pleased as if 
I’d brought her a fortune for herself. Why, she’s 
a credit to human nature, that is what your 
Mrs. Wooster is !” 

“ But I tell you there’s a mistake,” said the 
other, growing impatient of his new friend’s 
pertinacity. It was exasperating to hear him 
dwell on this money, when he, Christopher, 
knew very well that, whatever other Rita 
Meredith might be its rightful possessor, it cer¬ 
tainly would turn out not to be his poor, little 
girl. u Not a relation has she: her mother had a 
brother, a worthless fellow too, I found out; but 
he died somewhere south, about the time Rita 
was born—” 

“ Jack Mason I You see I know his name. ; 
Well, he didn't die. He went to Australia. 
He’d been mixed up in a bod business, though he 
wasn’t to blame, and he found this country too 
hot to hold him. I’ve known him, for fifteen 
years; ever since I ran away from my old crab 
of a step-mother. Yes, sir ! I Was with him, in 
Australia, in California; and I have to thank 
him, that I’m a rich man, to-day. I was with 
him when he died, a few weeks ago; and a better 
fellow never lived.” 

“But are you sure Rita is his niece?” 

“ Just call that settled. Ho found it out, about: 
a year ago; saw her name in a paper. You and : 
she went to St. Louis, and played awhile, about: 
that time. I thought so. Just so I The old man 
made inquiries, and found he was on the right 
track: his niece, sure enough. Well, sir, about 
that time, he got bold of the evidence that proved 
he was innocent—in the forgery, you know ? 

“Yes, yes 1 But why didn’t he write, or; 
send—” 

“ Wait, wait I We had to start for Australia, 
to follow up the clue. He did write, and sent: 
money. Yes, of course, it never came, I know. 
Well, we got back to California, about three 
months ago. Old Jack was ailing; had been for 
some time; he got worse in ’Frisco, and worse. 
But he would not send to his niece; he was 
always meaning to get better, and come on here. 
Well, sir, I buried him, a month ago—the best 
friend ever a fellow had, too.” 

He stopped speaking, and his face Worked a 
little. 

“I. s’pose you haven’t a chew of tobacco 
anywhere about you ?” he asked, presently, his 


voice quite calm again. The old actor shook bis 
head; very confused and addled his head felt too ; 
but he was convinced at length: Mr. Derick had 
made no mistake. 

“All on for the next scene,” shouted the 
chronically hoarse voice of the call-boy. “ All oti 
for—where m old Cris ?” 

“ I must go. You can watch from the wing, if 
you like. This way ; I’ll see you later,” said 
Christopher, and hurried off. 

Mr. Derick did stand and watch the perform¬ 
ance, and enjoyed it hugely, till once, when 
Columbine passed him, and stood waiting for her 
cue to go on the stage, he saw her crying, and 
heard the stage-manager ask her, with an oath, 
what Bhe meant by it. After witnessing this 
little incident, Mr. Derick laughed no more. 
Indeed, a hasty movement, which he fiade for¬ 
ward, when he saw the brute give the poor girl a 
push, proved that it was as well for somebody's 
bones, that the manager disappeared immediately. 

At the end of the act, the old actor found Mr. 
Derick again, and they conversed during a few 
moments; arranged an interview for the following 
morning; and then Chris was about to leave him 
again, when he said, pointing to the box, 

“Do tell me who that is? I saw her, when I 
first came into the theatre. I’ve seen handsome 
women, in my time, but never one like this.” 

“ The Princess Olga Daniski.” 

“ Whew 1 Well, she looks a princess every 
inch, doesn’t she?” 

“ I should think it probable.” 

“ What the deuce is she doing this side the big 
pond, do you suppose?” exclaimed Derick. 

“Strayed over out of curiosity doubtless— 
princesses sometimes take odd freaks.” 

“ Is one of thoSe chaps her husband ?” 

“ Oh, no—she killed him years ago.” 

“ Killed? Good gracious! you don’t mean to 
say she’8 a murderess?” 

“A dozen times over—but not according to 
law,” said the other, in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“As for her husband, she forced him into 
fighting a duel with the deadest shot in Australia. 
That’s the way she freed herself from him, when 
he happened to be in her way.” 

“ Oaramba! She looks ugly enough, now you 
have told me that,” cried Derick, with a shudder 
of disgust. 

“ Ah, you have sharp eyes. You see the stain 
of blood on her forehead. Others don’t,” replied 
his companion, composedly. “Put, excuse me, 
I must go now.” 

“To-morrow toorning, at eleven, then?” 

“Yes—it’s Sunday—so we are free! I shall 
have had time to prepare Rita. Good-night.” 
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So they separated, counting confidently on the 
morrow, os men do. Ah, that morrow ! 

“ I should have forgotten my errand, if it 
hadu’t been for his question,” thought Chris¬ 
topher. “I’m wanted in the next scene, but 
after that, if she’s alone, I'll make my visit—ah, j 
my little llita, my poor little Rita! And if all j 
this fine fortune comes too late—most things do?” 

When Christopher was free again, he peered 
ont, and saw the Pole alone in her box, leaning 
Idly back, not even glancing towards the stage, f 
The loveliness of the scenic effects could not j 
touch, the wit of the dialogue could not amuse 
her. Weariness, satiety—that was the woman’s j 
ourse! Common emotions could not reach her, 1 
Sometimes, in Spain, she could find a moment’s j 
interest, in watching the arena, when bull and s 
matadoqi both chanced to be murdered; but the l 
ordinary attractions of the theatre were as dull 
as the ordinary loves and hates of real life, which 
she used merely to kill time. \ 

She heard the door of her box open softly, j 
No wild animal in a jungle ever had ears more j 
quick. She turued her head. In the entrance j 
stood Christopher. He had taken off the false 
forehead and nose of Mephistopheles, and 
•leaned his face somewhat of the paint, but he 
was still hideously ugly. 

This very ugliness attracted the woman. 

“ I did not believe any human creature could 
be so hideous,” she exclaimed, turning idly 
towards him. “ And you are not painted ? No, 
paint could never accomplish that!” Then she : 
glanced at his costume. “ Why, you are the ! 
person, who plays Mephistopheles, in the ex¬ 
travaganza ! In the name of all that is diabolical, 
why did you hide your face? Man, if you will 
sit for your portrait. I’ll have it taken, and pay ; 
you any price for your trouble. I’ve three ; 
minds to hire you. But I supposo you would ; 
not take a place as servant?” 

“ I was your servant once for a little. At 
least I served you, so you said,” returned the 
other, quietly. 

“ It ^eems to me I recognize the voice,” she 
exclaimed. “ But surely I could not have for- ; 
gotten that face, if I had ever seen it?” Then ■ 
she seemed, all at once, to realize the intrusion, ; 
and said, insolently: “What do you want here, ; 
you fellow?” 

“I served you once,” continued the other, : 
perfectly unmoved, *?and you said you would 
never forget it.” 

“Ah, ha! So, whatever it was, in whatever 
way, you have come now to beg on the strength j 
of it! Of course I paid you, at the time, if there ; 
ever was any time when you did me a service.” 


I “Yes! I have come to ask a favor of you, 
princess—a little one.” 

“Did me a service? I believe you are an 
impostor.” 

“ It was fifteen years ago, at a masked ball in 
Naples—in the San Carlo theatre,” he answered. 

“ Ha!” she said, as if some terrible memory 
stirred her; and she looked more closely at her 
| visitor. 

“ Yon were nineteen then,” said the other; 
“you scarcely look a day older—but you are more 
beautiful, if that is possible.” He spoke as if tbe 
words were wrung from him. 

“ I can’t remember you,” she said, slowly, 
still studying his countenance, as if she tried 
to recollect. 

“ I wore a mask. You did not see my face.” 

“ But I can’t remember what you did !” ( 

“ It was such a trifle. Nearly killed a man, 
and got a letter for you out of his pocket,” said 
the other, in the same quiet voice. 

“ Ah ! I begin to recollect.” 

“I was crazy with drink and opium, for an 
awful curse had fallen on me, and I went quite 
mad for awhile. I was going past your box, 
when I heard loud voices and stopped* The door 
was partly open. You were on your knees at a 
man’s feet: he was threatening you. Then he 
flung you off, and went out, without noticing me. 
You partly fainted. I picked you up. You told 
me he was a villain. The letter—you must have 
the letter! 4 Will you kiss me, if I get it?’ I 
asked, and—” 

“ I said yes !” 

“ So I followed him, out through a dark side 
passage, knocked him down senseless, and rifled 
his pockets—” 

“ LanUinelli!” she broke in. “ Hadn’t thought 
of him for centuries 1 Well, man, I kissed you, 
so I paid my debt, then and there. I don’t see 
that we have anything more to say to each other.” 
And she turned to look again at the stage. 

“ Listen to me, I beg,” he said, deprecatingly, 

“ I cau^e to ask a favor—to pray you to do a 
kindness—” 

“ If it is to a man—no I If a woman, and 
merely money—yes I” 

“ To a woman—but not money.” 

“Then I refuse,” she replied, carelessly. 
“Now about sitting for your portrait? Why, 
your face is a miracle of ugliness,” and she 
laughed, contemptuously. “ Did ever any woman 
love you ? Is this your native country ?” 

Her words stung, like a whip. But he 
answered: “ Y T es! I was born in America. I 
was young, when I saw you in Naples, only 
twenty-four. I had a voice so beautiful, they 
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thought it could even make people forget my 
looks: so 1 went to Italy to study. Just as I 
was ready to appear on the stage, my voice tail 
me-—nothing but the ugly foe .remained.’ 1 

She laughed aloud. 

“ 1 eappose you suffered—oh; how you.must 
have suffered—do yet, of course*!’’* Wee R* <in 
Irony, or pity, that she spoke 1 j ■» ■ " 

• “No,” said the other, “I; haven’t time. It 
Was so lohg ago, tod—li never think of it any 
more than you do of LandineUL” 

Did she wince, or was it only his imagination l 
She opened and shut her fen. > • . 

“ Never mind Inndinelli. We will come hack 
to the portrait. I know a young artist, who 
will paint it admirably." 

“Rudolf da Gbnti?” 

“Yes. How did you know ? Is it a bargain 1" 

“ I will do it, if you, will agree to what 1 ask.’’ 

“^Well? TeUyour story.” j 

She moved to a chair, at the back of thei box, 
as she spoke. 

“ Tell your story,” she repeated, drooping her 
eyelids, till the orbs were half-hidden, and the 
pupils blazed like diamond sparks, dilating, 
contracting as a snake’s do, While She looked at 
him. But the Old actor returned her gaze 
unflinchingly. “ Why, he is ioe, this oreature,” 
she said to herself. “ Any other man would be 
magnetized, or have to run away.” There was 
not only interest, but a certain respect, in her 
countenance, though her voice kept its ring of 
contempt, as she said: “ If you are long or very 
tedious, I warn you, I shall show you the door. 
Now then, be dramatic, if you oan» and terse 
and brief.” 

“ I have to begin Rudolf da Conti.” 

“/ have begun with RudoN,” With a light 
laugh, “and I hoVe not finished yet. Let him 
alone.” Her tonessank to their sweetest cadence. 
Oh, Jf a white, slumbrous, Eastern, poison flower 
had a voice; it would sound a*, hers did, when 
she uttered Rudolf’s name^ 

• “He is only twenty-two 1” cried the other, in 
pleading accents. 

“ Only twenty-two 1” ; she echoed. “ Since 
yon must talk of him, TO help! He is a genius, 
a great genius, of a certain sort I Do you*know 
about the one real French poet V* 

“Alfred de Musset*—yea.” 

“Well, Rudolf isi like him. He is a painter 
into the bargain.” / 

“So was Del Sarto* and he loved Luorezia,” 
ezftlaimed the other, dwelling on the name of the 
Woman who has made* herself infamous, for aH 
time, by accomplishing her husband’s ruin, and 
dwelling on it with a tone qf scorn, which rendered j 


the mention of her a personal reproach to the 
sorceress before him. 

“Right—yotL have touched my thought!” 
Her eyes were wide open, biasing, yet magically 
soft; scarlet roses blossomed on a sudden in her 
cheeks; all her witchery of beauty and grace 
buret forth* till, the usuallov dines* of her face 
would dww seemed but a premonition of its 
splendor how. “W«R for Lucreda. that they 
Mayediso long in sending me. De Musset lived 
and died too soon—he should have waited till I 
came I But on* Rudolf—my Rudolf??’ 

“ Hers, you mean,” retorted the, other, with a 
quick wrath in bis voices “ Yon have stolen 
him—you don’t .want him—give him hack V ’ 

“ 5Y> whom?” 

“ TO Rita,’ tbw Coipiabiile on the stage there—” 

She broke in, with a scornfol laugh, i 
’ “ Oh J I see it all. You lbve Rita/ dFobl; go 
yobr way —leave .Rudolf to mol” 1 

“I can’t,” he groaned. “I was tempted to; 
I waited; I said—oh, you Shall dew how vile I 
was!—I said, ‘she may learn to care for me, 
when'she sees that Rudolf is not worth her love, 
since its' might cannot keep him I’ But it wai 
stronger than I-i—so I had to oomel” 

“Ib+—whatTf* 

“ The power of Good,” he answered. 

She looked at him, with a certain surprise, as 
a person might who oatches the accents of a 
language, that has been so long unheard, that 
though they sound familiar, all meaning of the 
words is lost. 

“ You would not miss him.. You might let 
him go!” pursued the old actor, with an odd, 
childlike pleading in his hoarse tones. “ What 
is one, more or less, to you ?” 

Her light;'scornfol laugh was almost fiendish. 

“My good fellow, go away. I have driven 
Rudolf wild. ' I have sent him downjp purgatory. 
Now I roust lift him o(il of it* for a season—isja’t 
that only fur ?” With another scornful lough. 
“ After that, your Columbine may have him— 
have the dull clay, \ mean.” She waved her 
fan, os if dismissing bfm, and the whole.subject. 

“la your heart a stone ?” he said. 

Her laugh was now more contemptuous than 
ever.] i 

“ Rare dona with this nonsense,” she oriodi 
“This Mr; Rudolf belongs to the order of men, who 
otaght to die young: onb oannot fancy him thirty. 
Listen 1 In poetry* he oaa never surpass the 
versed ho* recited, before my friends, the other 
night Nobody ever, described me in such 
inspired 'fronds. He has .painted my portrait. 
It wa portrait* for he painted with his soul. It 
hds made him famous. I’ll hot have him live 
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long'Enough, to make anpther woman’s faos his 
masterpiece. Why, he has known me (three 
whole months, and lived more, im that time, than 
he could in it common life. I’ve done him, and 
am doing kirn, a service* Don’t plead for him 1” 
“ 1 am pleading for her,” the other answered^ 
44 Not for. hhn. I suppose most people .would 
call me a fool* But they were so happy 1 ' He 
had known her nearly two years. Both won 
poor, but, dh, bo happy. He is half-Italian, and 
yon know what th&t means. He loves he*. In 
spite of all, he loves her. Xoa have driven him 
mad ; but he loves her 1” 

44 1 like this,” she cried. “ Ah! if you could 
act, oh the stage, as you d6 here.” 

44 I’m not acting. I’m letting my heart talk.” 
44 Let it talk, let it: I ehjoy listening* This is 
quite a comedy.” - 

4 4 They were to have beeri married Very soon. 
Ob, it isn’t too late yet,if you Would only let him 
alone.” J •• 

He stopped short, notually appalled by the 
oold ferocity of her smile. 

44 Go on,” she said, impatiently, 44 go onl 
Plead—tell me more about them both? I may 
yield—who knows—I may yield l v 

He made a quick step towards her, then drew 
back, bis eyes dangerous with a sombre fire, she 
gazing, fixedly, at him all the while. 

44 Do you know what I ought to do?” he 
whispered. 44 Kill you—kill you !” 

44 Bah I Don’t make me think you a coward,” 
she sneered. 

44 Yes, kill you. What’s my Kfe ? It’s not the 
idea of losing life, that holdls me back;!’* 

So awful a look came into his face; that a quick 
tremor ran through the woman’B frame. But 
her gaze never stirred from his. > The mocking 
smile was on her lips still. . 

44 This is the reason I can’t kill you,** he went 
en, drawing nearer. 41 If I killed youy Rudolf 
would believe you an angel, and mourn for you; 
and so you would do as much harm dead as 
living.” # • f 

44 Ah ! that is it, is it?” 

44 You are a fiend: There is nothing mpre that 
I can say to you. I was a fool to como 1” *f : ’ 

44 Perhaps you were a fool, perhaps not.’ If 
you give up this nonsense, add want money, you 
can have it. Consent to have your picture taken; 
and you shall earn more than you can, in a year’s 
foolery, on the stage yonder. Why, i face like 
yours, os I fold you before, is a miracle. If you 
refuse, if yon dare so nkuch as to hesitate, I will 
punish Columbine—Bita—whatever he* name 
may be, if name she has—for your contumacy.” 
She stopped, and eyed him with a cruel laugh. 


The start and shudder, which he could not 
control, assured her that her threat had struck 
home. She took no pains, -either, to hide her 
satUfoCtidn at t having conquered. No matter 
how great, or little, the stake, how lofty or 
animportant the antagonist, obtaining the victory 
waa essential to her. 

44 And there are people, wise men they think 
themselves, who pretend to disbelieve in the 
existence of: evil spirits,” exclaimed the old 
actor, bluntly, riot making the slightest effort to 
conceal his disgust and horror. 

44 1 could answer you, only I’m not in tho 
mood to give you a lecture on Theology,” said 
she, smiling contemptuously j 44 You may go 
away now. To-morrow Afternoon, at two o’clock, 
you will be at my house, ready to take your 
fifot sitting, eUe—it will be Columbine, down 
yonder, who will pay the penalty.” 

He moved to leave the box, stopped, and was 
about toi speak. But movement add words were 
checked, as suddenly as if he had been struck 
dumb for on the instant, first from one throat, 
then from a score, then from a thousand, arose 
the awfal ery: 

h Fire! Firef* 

Before the first terrified foho ceased, the vast 
house, on that side at least, was wrapped in a 
pall of smoke, lighted by fantastic shapes of 
flames, that shot up and disappeared, and whose 
glare rendered visible the maddened crowd, 
rnshing, trampling, ftirfoas, desperate, with no 
show of humanity left, save In the ability to be 
the fiercer brutes. Brother tTod on brother, 
then dn women even. To escape, to be saved, 
this was the sole thought in any mind—to be 
saved,' though all the others, scores and scores of 
mortals, perished. 

Fire I Fire I Above. Below. On every 
side. Carling, hissing, swooping, spreading. 
The stage, on that side, a wall of flame. .The 
painted dome, A circling whirlpool. Fire! Fire! 
Fire! It burst from every chink and crevice: it 
roared:, it raged, in fiendish eagerness to snatch 
its prey. It stretched forth its countless arms: 
It waved its ‘numberless tongues, a myriad handed 
demon, animated by one will—to seize—scathe— 
destroy. , 

And in all this blind, mad throng, none waa 
now more frenzied than the old actor’s com¬ 
panion; f A mofoeni’s mute, fascinated horror, in 
which she was neither able to comprehend, or 
stir, as she leaned over the front of the box, 
staring out at the blinded sufferers, and at the 
rushing, billowing ocean 1 of flame, which sucked 
up victims at every breath. Then, turning, she 
Cried to her companion, 44 Save me 1 Save me J” 
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But her companion was gone. She heard the 
door of the box Blam to, and the echo of his 
voice, as he fled. He had forgotten her existence 
even. Only one thought was. possible to him, 
in that crisis. Only one word was on his lips. 
She heard that word, as the door closed. 

“ Rita! Rita 1 M And it rung out, like a 
signal oall, aver all the roar of jthe oonflar 
gration. 

The hapless woman turned to fide;' fety hpon 
the floor; raised herself^' feebly; readied the 
narrow passage; fell again; saw the door, whieh 
opened at the side of the stage, ibut was wow too 
paralyzed by fear l© move it^ No flames were 
yet visible in that spot, only a dull, red glare; 
a quivering arch of smoke; a heat intolerable. 
Safety offered that way, perhaps. She tried to 
rise, and. heard her owm * name shrieked from 
behind* ■ j’ i 

“Olga! Olga!” > 

She was lifted up; held tight in arms, made 
strong as death by despair; and Rudolf’s face 
pressed close to hers. 

“ Save me I” she shrieked. ** Save me 1 I’m < 
afraid of nothing elae. But the fire—the Are ! 

I was to die so—it was prophesied. Don’t 
let me die, Rudolf-?-don’t let me die.” 

“ You shall not—you shall not I”. 

“ I love ypu, Rudolf. 1 would not own it 
beforei; but I do now. I will marry you, if you 
save me. Great God, save me I” 

“You are saved)” he answered. “See, this 
way. Only Bay the words again*’’ 

“ I love you, Rudolf. I love yotilf* , 

He bore her on, through the door, down the ; 
steps. But before he oould traverse the space j 
beyond, the planks heaved up, directly in front, } 
like waves. The nearest beards yielded. The I 


flames shot up through the opening, almost 
scorching the faces of the pair. 

“ You will let me die, after all,” she groaned. 

Then a tolfre, from beyond the gulf of fire, cried, 

“Rudolf! Rudolf 1 See. Thisisiron^ Catch 
it, quioiu—quick!” 

There stood Columbine. She had dragged 
forward fltn irdUTadddr; she Shoved il out across 
the gtilf. 

•Rudolf seiked the flOhrest round. The girl’s 
hold slipped-: the end she grasped was sinking. 
Wfth a Superhuman effort, Rtidolf raised the 
ladder, and drew it down upon the. still solid 
boards. 

But in descending, it strtick Columbine, and 
she fell—down—dbWn. 

Fell, tfnseek t>y RUdolf. He had not so much 
as noticed Who’ it was that offered the means bf 
escape. He had caught up Olga; it was of she 
only he thought. * * ’ 1 ■ 1 

But as he raised her ift* his arms, ahe saw 
Oolumbine sink. 

“ Bhve me 1 Save me 1” the sorceress moaned: 
she bad not a word for poor Columbine. 

In another instant, Rudolf had borne bis bur¬ 
den across the blazing chasm. 

Bnt the planks, which had upheld their 
bridge, yielded on either side, and went dowh 
with a crash, and 1 a volcano of fire surged up 
behind the pair. 

Then there was a rush Of cool, fresh air; an 
open doorway in front: they were without: they 
were saved. 

Saved. Rudolf bad borne the enchantress, 
above fhe body of the woman who loved him; 
and he had not even knoWU at what cost he had 
won her life and his. 

[to bb concluded.] 
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44 Indeed; 1 lose * J 

All consciousness of common things, when I , 
Listen entranced to What the ArtistS* choose, 

From highest botes to lowest whisper'd sight ‘ 

44 The many round t ( 

Disturb me not with visions of their dress 
And air. I Hte on new, enchanted ground; 

All cares have fled, and life Is happiness. . 

i ’i *' i , . r .*■ . ' • 

44 Nay do not laugh— 

Why are the roses woven in my hair? 

At twenty, yod should Know* we cannot qtniff 
Such wine, an less > we fMtfon’a itnprwe hear. 


44 ’Tis,nectar, child* f . . t 

Such .as sweet HpIk* bore, and Juno drank. 
IntofcfcAtihg. Tliey will think me wild. 

How foofhhly j’du talk 1 Ai if onrV&uk 

44 Would not defepd 

Us from the small, malicious gossip near— 

Look, look—*twas nothing but excuse to send 
That note teMiigbt—hla headAChe—yet, he's here. 
: I . ; ■ ■ 

44 Ah 1 well—he may 

Be better now. My thoughts began to roam; 
Another momeht and' lie’ll come this way; 
Wh&p—gona to Thlnno's box. Let us go home.* 4 
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EI X0V£8 JAMBS. * * 

Letia, it.’pears to me dat fifty yew is a long time 


In the garden of an old Virgin^ couptry-bouse, 
a young girl is bending over a strawbwy-bed, 
filling her basket with the sweet, ml berries. 

“Seo here, Uncle Ben,” she calls, prpftdly, 
holding op a specially large strawberry. “ Isn’t 
this as largO{. as those ypu saw at the new 
place?” 

An old negro, who iff working near, leans on 
his hoe, and looks at the,berry 

“ Dat’s a buster, Miss Lelia,” ho says. ‘‘But 
I reckon de strawberries over yonder is a leetle 
bigger.” j 

“ Oh, well, I don’t believe they ore half k as 
sweet,” tha'girl says, laughing. She pushes 
back the old, straw hat that flaps over her eyes, 
as she speaks, and < shows a lovely, flushed 
face, with deep blue eyes, and waving, auburn 
h^ir. i . 

“ Maybe dey ain’t,” Unde Ben saya. Then 
he shakes his head, and looks dolefully around 
the old garden, which is principally a wild tangle 
of weeds and flowers run ,msd together. “ Laws, 
Miss Lelia,” he goes oh, emphasizing his dis¬ 
course with vigorous use of his hoe, “ dey 
certain’y does have things nioe over yonder. 
De whole garden ; yes, and de whole plantation; 
lookin’ as suaoove as yo* BttlW flower-bdd*/by de 
gate dar. An’ dp house is jes’ chuck full o’ fine 
things, all ahhun’widgold an’ satin an’ velvet. 
I seed ’em through dc big winders. An’ one 
young lady a playin’ on do piaupy, and another 
one settin’ on de grass, ’long o’ marso David, 
dressed up so pretty in ribbons and all, and 
lettin’ marse David’s dog lay right down on her 
white dress. I tell you she were a pretty lady, 
too. She and marse David’s jes alike—got'eyes 
jes’ like ole marster’s pictur’ in de house—dem 
big, dark, gray eyes, wid black eyelasheff; and 
dey smile so pleasant, and talk so kind and 
soslierblo. Dey was axin me ’bout ybu and 
mistis—how you was, an’ all. Say dey would 
like mightly to git ’quainted wid,you*” , . 

Uncle Ben glances sideways at his young 
mistress’es face, as he says this. ’ 

Lelia laughs and shakes her heffd, 

“ That will ,never be, Uncle Ban,” she says, 
positively. “Grandmother never will agree 
to it.” ' 1 7 : " * 

Uncle Ben hoes on in silence, (qr a fpvf minutes, 
and pauses again, and says, hesitatingly, “ Miss 
(354) 


to keep on hatin’ folks.” 

Lq|i* looks up from her strawberry gathering, 
laughing, at. first, but growing graver as she 
speaks* 

“So it is, Uncle Ben. Bnt grandmother 
doesn’t get over things, yon know; and she 
thinks that grandfather's brother behaved very 
badly; and then, you know, it all came back 
to her, when she had to sell so much of High¬ 
lands, and my oousiniRonald bought it.” 

After this, both go back to their work in 
silence, till Uncle Ben lobks up again, and 
speaks. t V 

“ I ’members the time, mighty well, when marse 
Ronald, mar9ter*s brother, lef’ home, and mar¬ 
ried flat lady, dey was all so ’posed to. Mighty 
pretty^ she was, tod. But ole marster wav 
powerful mad, and dat’s how all de money and 
de plantation come to be lef’ to yonr grandfather, 
my marster. But folks say dal marse Ronald 
died wdrf’ more money dan marster, and his 
son, mars# Ronald agin, added to dat, and young 
marse David is still «* rankin’ money. He’s 
powerful free wid his money, too, marse David 
is. Dey mus be powerful rich, to be sho.” 

“ Yes,” Lelia. says. * “ They are very rich.” 

“ De fus’ time I seed ’em,” Unde Ben goes on,- 
“dey was cornin’ ’long the road, in dat light 
carriage, ttarse David drivin’, and de prettiest 
pa r r o’ chestnut eeriels Mtohed to it, I liver sot 
eyes on. I knowed wlio dey was d’rectly, ’case 
I knowed de house was done, and de furniture 
had done come; and soon as I seed marse David, 
I says, ‘ dat’s a Rutherford anyhow.’ I were 
riditt’ ‘ 4 Beaufcgard,’ and I seed de young 
gent’eman look at him, and pull up his horses 
suddent. He axed me somethin’ ’bout de road, 
and den he say ‘ dat’s a fine horse you’s ridin’, 
uncle,’and I say, . sort o* kperless, ‘notbiu* but 
one o’ de colts, sir, I broke for my young mistis, 
’case bU* likes a young, spirited home.’ ” 

A peal of laughter, from Lelia, interrupts 
Uncle Ben’8 narrative here. 

“One of the coital ,0h f Unde Ben!” she 
exclaims. i * < t 

“Well, mistis, I want goin’ to led on dat he 
was de only colt, and dar was only three fo’, old 
suppleanimpted. critters on de place besides,” 
Ben says, tootilyw M Den one o’ de young ladies 
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say, 4 Who is your young mistis, uncle ?’ 4 Mias 

Lelia Rutherford,' I says; and de young lady 
says, 1 Oh! and what is yo’ name, uncle V 
1 Nelly’s Ben is my name, mistis,’ I says. Den 
she laughs, and morse David, his eyes sort o’ 
twinkle, and she j»y itwero a fiumy name. 
And I says, sort o’ kesrless agin, 4 well,, ipustifl, 
dor was always so many Bens on de place, dey 
couldn’t tell one frpm tothar, so dey calls me 
dat, 'case I waa married to mistis’ waiting-maid, 
Nelly.* You see,, tf want worf ;whilo to he 
’splaining to strangers.dat I were ail dat was lef’ 
of de Bens, and all de others besides.” 

“ No, certainly not,” Lelia says; laughing. 

44 Den dey talks ’bout 4 Beauregard,’ and marae 
David say how he never seed a finer horse, and I 
tell him he come of de famous'ole Highland stork 
of racers and hunters. ’Feared like he epuidn’t 
take his eyes offenhim.” 

44 1 suppose he wanted to buy him,” Lelia says, 
a little scornfully. 44 Some people* think they 
can have anything, if they offer money enough. 
Grandmother hns.never forgiven my. cousin Ron¬ 
ald, for wanting to. buy poor old Highlands itself. 
He offered her double it.? value.” : 

44 Well, Miss LeBa,” Uncle Ben says, slowly. 

44 Sometimes, I dun know hoyr mistis is gwine to 
keep de. old place. ’Fearp like everything is 
gwine to rack and snip; an’ I is gittin’ ole and 
feeble. I don't; see how we can git along much 
longer, wit,h taxes to pay and everything. It’s 
jes’ a scuffle all de time, an’ ef mistis would jes’ 
take de money, dot de house, and what’s lef ? o’ 
de land would bring, she could go to town, and 
set down in comfort de res’ o’ her days. Marse 
David would give jes’ as much, an’ more, now, 
fur de place* os marse, Ronald offered, ’fore he 
died, and ef it’s got to, be sold, ,'pea^s to me* 
marse David ip d® rightoue to own it. He's old 
marster s great-grandchild and de las’ pne o’ de j 
name, ’eeptin! ypu apd dem two youpgi ladies. 
An’ it do [lo(ok ijto .jne Jiko-d® ole plpoe ought! 
always t(> b’long, tfl Rutherford, and—! 

But here Uncle Ren’s harangue was suddenly j 
interrupted by Le)iu. Springing to her feet, she 
turns on him, with flashing eyes and glowing j 
cheeks. j 

44 You have gone over to the enemy, too, Undo { 
Ben,” she (pried, in. indignant tones* “ Well, go 1 | 
Leave ps, if you want to. Go, and live with j 
those rich people., But don’t dare to say a word; 
to grandmother, about quitting the old house. 

I tell you it would kill her. Aud i have heard ] 
her say she would put a torch to it,, herself, j 
before my unde Ronald!s children should have 
it. Tell David Rutherford the next time 
you see him I” ' ; 


With these words, Lelia marches off, leaving 
•the old man shaking his head, and muttering: 
44 Dar it is, now! Mad as a hornet, at de fus’ 
word ’bout it. Lor’ bless de chile! I dun 
know whatiir gwih® to come of her an’ ole mistis. 
Well, ole mistis ain’t got long to stay here, nohow; 
but Miss Lelia, po’, chile ! Sich a pretty, sweet 
ohile, ef phe did gpt mad, ’Jong o’ de ole man ! 
I dun know what will ’come o’ her-r-’dout she 
marries, a* rich man. She’s pretty ’nuf, and 
smart ’nuf, for de pres’dent. Dar ain’t nobody 
’bout here goojl ’nuf for her, ’dout it is marse 
David, hisself. Well** l ’clar l Now dat would 
be a good thing.” 

It seemed so good a thing, that Ben could not 
help imparting his idea to his wife, as they sat in 
the kitchen, that nighty ftelly knitting, and Ben 
mending a bridle, by the light of pine knots. 

Nelly, a tall,.dignified data®* who henpecked 
her husband frightfully, r^apended very shortly 
to his suggestion. 

44 You fool, nigger!” she says. 44 Old miss set 
you up wid dat! She hates dem folks wus ’an 
pisep. I b’lieve she ruther see Miss Lelia dead, 
dan married marse Darid. ,, Yon needn’t was’e 
yo' time studdin’ ’bout , dat.” And Ben is 
silenced, then apd there, thpughhe does, 44 was’e 
las timestuddin’ .’bout it,” nevertheless. 

The sweet May days,,and the warm June days, 
pass on. The Rutherfords, at the new place, are 
becoming ve r7 popular in the neighborhood. 
The few visitors, who, come to Highlands, never 
fail tq tell of the dinner parties given to the new 
comers, and the pleasant entertainments they have 
given in return* Lelia, full ef young life, cannot 
help being interested in it all. Mrs. Rutherford 
hears it in digpified pilepce. 

At the n^w place, the youpg, people sometimes 
Wonder and goppip a little about the old lady and 
the young girL who Ipad^uch a politary, dreamy 
lifp, at the phi, hoiwp. on tue hlU. . The place ia 
plainly visible, across the field?, from the new 
place; and sometimes Rato Rutherford is seized 
with,wild longings to ru?h avpr, and rummage the 
old.house from top to bottom* She is confident 
that it contains untold treasures of old china, 
pictures and furniture* She is curious, too, t<y 
see the stern o]4 f lady-, who guards the castle like 
a dragon, and to meet the young girl, about whom 
she hears suph wonderful stories, 

44 Dave, I hear she rides about, by herself, and 
carries a pistol in her pocket; and Emma Drury 
says , she has seen her digging potatoes,” Kate 
spys. ; . ' . 

44 Very , probably*” David remarks, carelessly. 

“She can’t be pretty,” Lucy sayp^ 4 S for Miss 
Everett told me she had red hair and freckles.”, 
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44 Uncle Nelly’s Ben assured me that Miss Lelia 
4 is de prettiest young lady in de county/ ** David 
•ays, laughing. 

“ It is strange we have never met her, any¬ 
where,” Lucy remarks. “I vrohder ff they 
never go to church.” ' 

44 Uncle Ben tells me that ‘Mistis has been 
complainin', and Miss LeKa won't leave her/ ” 
David answers. 

41 Poor girl/' says Mrs. Rutherford, in her soft, 
kindly voice, 44 she must lead a lonely life. I 
wish we knew them. Perhaps, we might make 
U a little brighter for lie*.” 

The next Sunday, as the Rutherford's light 
carriage drives up to the ’church gate, an old- 
Cishioned, shabby, lumbering vehicle, a grand 
fcoacli once, but forlorn enough now, halts just 
before them. 44 Uncle Nelly’s Beir” is the 
driver. lie pulls up Hie “srrppleanimated 
critters,” atthdhed to the coftch, knd, springing 
down from the high box, opens the door with a 
flourish, and lets d<5wU the steps with a crash. 
A light, girlish figure springs out, and then an 
old lady descends slowly—a very old lady, with 
snow-white hair under her widow’s bonnet, a 
fair, proud face, and'piercing, dark eyes. 

As the girl turns to assist her, the Rutherfords 
catch a glimpse of her face, too : a*rid see a lovely, 
fresh, sweet face, with radiant biue eyes, and 
beautiful aubnrn 'hair. In a moment, the girl 
and the old lady have passed into the church. 
When the party from the' h^w place enter, they 
«oe old Mrs. Rutherford sitting alone, in a pew 
across the church from them. Lelia's where¬ 
abouts they do not discover just at first. 

The service begins. David Rutherford, whose 
taste in music is rather critical, nerves himself to 
endure the singing, which fa wont to be a dismal 
performance, the little organ being stumblingly 
played by a very nervous ybUng lady/the choir ; 
following in a trembling and uncertain qnaver. 

To-day, how different 1 “ Oh,- Come, let us i 

sing unto the Lord,” comes ctCariy, strongly, i 
from the gallery. • A firm, skilful hand is oh the 
keys ; a full, rich, lovely voice leads the choir. 

David looks around, withasfaH. Hechnnot see 
Che organist, but young Everett Whispers, from 
Hie pew behind him: “ ft is LClfa Rutherford.” 

After church, the congregation loitert in the i 
yard, and there is a little btizi of neighborly j 
greeting, and talk, and laughter. David sits i 
holding the reins of his pretty chestnnts, and \ 
waiting till his mother and risters' finish their > 
conference with the group around them. He j 
secs his cohsin Lelia leaning from thC old coach | 
door, and talking gaily with young EverCtt and £ 
George Harrington. How pfetty the girl fali 


I He watches her bright face, and sees the color 
come and go, and the long, dark lashes sweep 
her cheek, as She looks down; and then, in turn, 
< the glint and sparkle of her deep, blue eyes, and 
j the dimple in her cheek, as she looks up again 
and laughs. It is really the prettiest picture 
David ever saw. Then he glances at her grand¬ 
mother, who sits beside the girl. Had he thought 
her face cold and haughty T Why, it is full of 
nothing, but deep, adoring love, and exquisite 
tenderness, as she sits and watches Lelia’s face, 
and smiles gently and sweetly, at the girl’s lively 
chatter. 

“David! Are you dreaming?” cries Kate's 
laughing voice. “ We are ready to go.” 

The-Rutherfords* easy carriage whirls off down 
the road, and the Highlands* coach goes lumbering 
heavily after it. 

“Grandmother, did you see our cousins?” 
Lelia Oaks. 44 1 thought they looked very nice 
and good. I wish—” 

But Mrs. Rutherford’s face grows cold and 
proud again, as she says, quickly: 44 1 do not 
wfah to speak of them, Lelia. They are not 
persons I care to discuss.” 

44 Our couBin Lelia fa very pretty, I think/* 
Kate is saying, “ and her voice is beautiful. Red 
hftiir and freckles, indeed! Her hair is the 
loveliest auburn, and I didn't see a freckle. If 
Bhe were only well-dressed, she'd be a beauty.’' 

44 1 thought she was well-dressed, Kitten/' 
remarks David. 

44 Oh, she looked Hke a lady, but—that was a 
washed-out lawn, David, and an old, common, 
straw hat I She would certainly look prettier in 
nice, pretty clothes.” 

The next Sunday, old Mrs. Rutherford doe* 
not appear at church; but Lelia is there, dressed 
in a close, black riding habit, which certainly 
fits her lithe, rounded figure to perfection, and 
makes her look enohantingly pretty. She has 
ridden “Beauregard/ 1 alone, from Highlands; 
but Henry Everett escorts her home. David 
watohes them gallop off, and h distinct feeling of 
envy arises, in his heart, towards that lucky 
youth. Likewise, when young Harrington looks 
\ after them, and says, carelessly: 44 There go the 
prettiest girl, and the finest horse in the country/* 
David experiences a midden emotion, of resent¬ 
ment. What right has that young scamp to utter 
his adrafratioh Oo careless and familiarly ? 

Then David begins to think of Lelia’s desolate 
and unprotected condition, and of the hardships 
and privations she bears so bravely. “Uncle 
Nelly’s Ben” has told him, in the various long 
talks he has bad With the old man, what a bright, 
brave spirit Lelia’B is. David’s chivalrous heart 
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is filled with pity and kindliness, for the two 
lonely women, fighting their forlorn battle with 
poverty and difficulties. He longs to help them. 
But he knows they will not take help from him: 
they will not even know him, or own him as a 
relative. 

All that week, David goes about, vainly pom I 
dcring the question, how can he help people who 
won't take his help, and yet who need it sp 
sorely P 

lie thinks that if he knew his cousin Lelia, 
he might persuade her; he might reason; or 
entreat; but he does not know her. lie fears he 
never will. The thing worries him so, that be 
has half a mind to go off on a trip to the White 
Mountains, and try to forget it. He will go. 
To-morrow, he will write, or telegraph, to his 
friend, Gordon, to join him. He is riding slowly, 
along the road, through the woods, when he 
hears the tramp of horses' feet, and, looking up, 
he sees before him “ Undo Nelly’s Ben,” riding 
a lean and antiquated plow horse. The old man 
is opening a gate for a lady on horseback, and : 
David sees it is his cousin Lelia, on “ Beauregard.” 

Instinctively he reins up, and lifts his hat. 

“Sarvent, marse David,” Uncle Ben says. 
Then the old man adds, briskly, but with a 
stately, old-fashioned air: “Miss Lelia, dis is 
yo’ cousin, marse David Rutherford: Miss Lelia 
Rutherford, my young mistis, marse David !” 

For an instant, Lelia looks not only discon¬ 
certed, but proud and provoked. David fears 
she is going to ride past without speaking. But 
she cannot make her escape. Uncle Ben bungles 
strangely about opening the gate. “ I'm gwinc 
to give him time, ’nuf to look at her, anyhow,” 
the old man is saying t§ himself. David comes 
to his help. When Lelia finally rides through, 
she sees David's kindly eye fixed upon her, and 
he says, earnestly: "lam very glad to meet my 
cousin Lelia.” 

Lelia does not know how it happens, * but 
somehow she actually shakes hands with him, \ 
and then they ride along, side by side;, and \ 
Uncle Ben drops behind, and chuckles there, j 
gleefully, to himself. He hears them conversing, 
coldly and formally at first. Presently, the talk j 
becomes more animated, and a laugh rings out, i 
now and then, from one or the other. When j 
they part, at the gate of a neighbor, two miles j 
further on, David holds his cousin’s hand, for a 
moment, and says, he “ hopes to see her again ”— 
adding, “might he come to see her?” 

But Lelia looks startled, and colors deeply. j 
“ Oh!” she exclaims, hurriedly. I should j 
like it, but grandmother—I wish I might ask you, > 
but—” She looks so troubled that David says, \ 


repentantly: “I should not have asked, you. 
Forgive me,” and he lifts his hat, and rides away. 

“Now I'se gwine.to catch it,” Uncle Ben 
thinks, as he is left alone with Miss Lelia. But 
he does not “ catch it,” either then, or after¬ 
wards; and his subsequent praises of “marse 
David” are, as he thinks, listened to with con¬ 
siderable interest. 

David does not go to the White Mountains. He 
is a little silent and a&seufe-minded at home; and 
he rides away from home very regularly, every 
afternoon. By the most singular “chance,” he 
frequently encounters his cousin Lelia in these 
rides. She is almost always alone; for Ben is 
busy at home, and she is * not at all afraid;” but 
David always finds it “just in his way ” to go in 
whatever direction she is going. He discovers, 
too, and perhaps Uncle Ben knows how, that on 
days when she does not ride, she often walks 
down a certain wood road, that leads through 
the woods, on both Highlands and fhe new place. 
It is, in fact, tjie shortest way from Highlands to 
the new place, There ate some tall trees in 
those woods, where “wood thrushes” sit, and 
call each other in the summer evenings, with that 
lovely, vibrating cadenoe, that, Lelia says, is 
“like two or three soft little bells chiming to* 
gethcr.” Lelia loves to sit on * fallen log here, 
and listen to their notes. She is surprised, the 
first time she sees her cousin David here; but 
soon ceases to be surprised. It has become too 
much a matter of course to meet him here—there 
—everywhere. 

Lelia does not tell her grandmother of these 
meetings. They arc, she persuades herself, 
accidental. And each one niay be the last, for 
she hears that David is going away soon. She is 
a little startled, at last, by tb M sinking of heart 
and spirits, that comes over her, when Unde 
Ben tells her, one day, that marse David is gone. 
Gone I And without a word of farewell I There 
is so little that is bright and pleasant, in her life, 
that she misses him sorely, And she thinks he 
might have told her he was going, might have 
said he was sorry to go 1 But she remembers, 
that what is of great consequence, in her dull, 
secluded life, may be nothing to him. He cannot 
miss her. He has a hundred friends that will 
more than fill her plaoc, 

“The moon shines down on many brooks; 

The brook sees bat oa« moon.*’ 

She is angry with herself for caring anything 
about it, and tries hard to forget him. 

When two weeks have gone, she thinks she has 
quite put him ont her of thoughts. 

It is a sultry, September afternoon, and Lelia 
is riding, slowly, along the road, to the post- 
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office, which is four miles from the Highlands. 
She does not kno* she is thinking of David, till 
she hears the quiolrbeat of a horse's feet behind 
her. She is glad to see him, and she has not 
time to hide it, but her gladness is nothing com¬ 
pared to the delight that beame from David's 
eyes. 

“ Did you know I had been away?” he says. 
44 Have you missed xnd at all? I was telegraphed 
for, and had to go at once. It seems a year 
sinoe I saw you.” 

And Lelia, with, pretty, flattering color, and 
smiling eyes, owns she has missed him, and is 
glad to see him. There is no need for him to 
hold her hand, all this time; but he forgets to 
release it, and she to withdraw it. His eyes are 
fixed upon her face,. with such an eager, pas¬ 
sionate gaze, that her oitn sink before them, 
lie is thinking' how much lovelier she is than he 
remembered her, and she is not conscious of any 
thought, but juBt a glad tumult in her heart, that 
makes her almost afraid to speak, lest her voice 
should tremble, as her hand does. 

How short the ride is after that. They have 
reached the post-office, and are on their way 
back, still riding slowly, when a distant roar of 
thunder smites their 6are, and they look up to 
see that the sky is block as ink, overhead, and a 
terrible storm is almost upon them. A word to 
thoir horses, and away they fly; but St is too 
late for Lelia to reach home. As they near the 
gate of the new place, the wind is blowing a 
hurricane around them, and the vivid lightning, 
and crashing thunder, have sH the horses mad 
with fright. 

“ You cannot ride through dhe woods, in this 
storm, Lelia. You must come in hero,” David 
says, and as he ho latches the gate, the wind 
tours it from his hand, and flings it open, and 
with a snort and bound, “Beauregard” rushes 
through. It is well he doefc, for as they gallop 
across the lawn, the heavens open, and floods of 
rain pour down. The horses’ feot crash on the 
gravel before the door, and David springing from 
his horse, lifts Lelia down, and hurries her into 
the porch. But even in these few seconds, both 
are thoroughly wtt. A lady comes hurriedly out, 
into the hall, to meet (hem. A plump, matronly 
figure, with a sweet face* and a pair of kmdly, 
brown eyes. As she hurries forward, she ex¬ 
claims, in a voice, whoare every tone is a caress, 
“ David, I am so glad yon have cotno! Why, it is 
cur cousin Lelia with "yob I Dear child! IIow 
wet you are I Como opstirirs, directly, and 
change your clothes! Lucy! Kate! Here is 
your cousin almost drowned !” 

Lelia finds herself hurried Upstairs, into a 


lovely, luxurious room, undressed by those 
tender, motherly hands, and dressed again, in 
soft, fine garments, and in one of Lucy's pretty, 
white dresses. 

The two girls flit arontid her, wait on her, pet 
her, and gaze at her with admiring eyes. Lucy’s 
eyes are brown and gentle, and her voice soft 
and caressing, like her mother’s; but 44 Kitten” 
has the genuine 14 Rutherford eyes,” dark gray, 
deep set, black lashes, heavy-browed. * Lelia 
scarcely knows which is the sweetest, gentle Lacy, 
or Kitten, with the scarlet lips and gay laugh. 
It is all wonderfully sweet, and bright, and new 
to her. The storm rages on, out of doors; but 
in the house, all is cosy, and tranquil, and sweet. 
When Lelia is dressed, and the girls have brushed, 
and wondered over, and fastened np again, the 
wonderful luxuriance of her burnished, auburr 
hair, they go down into the parlor, where *- 
bright, little fire has been kindled, and where 
David springs up, from an easy chair, and comes 
to meet them, with sparkling eyes. 

44 It is so charming to have you here, at last,” 
he says; and Iris mother echoes the words, her 
soft hand laid caressingly on Lelia’s shoulder. 
“Ah!” says Lelia to herself, 44 how sweet it is 
here.” The beauty and luxury of the room, 

\ glowing in the fire-light; the bright faces; the 
| soft, loving voices; the home look; the rest and 
| comfort of it all; and David’s handsome, earnest 
\ fiice, smiling down upon her, as she nestles in a 
) deep-cushioned chair, and resigns herself to the 
\ sense of happiness, and well being, that comes 

I over her. 

But presently David catches the sound of a 
little sigh from her. 

41 What is it ?” he asks, in a low tone. 

“Oh,‘I was just thinking of grandmother. 
She is so lonely,” Lelia says. 

“Will Bhe be anxious about you?” David 
j asks. 

| 44 1 don’t know. I am afraid she will. I must 

| go, when the rain slackens a little.” 

| But the rain pours on steadily, and It is evi- 
| dent Lelia cannot go. Presently, David is missing, 
] and after half an hour’s absence, comes quietly 
| back, and whispers to Lelia, as Kate and Lucy 
are playing a duct. 

44 1 have been to Highlands. I told them you 
were hcro^-safe.” 

44 Oh ! Did you see grandmother ?” Lelia asks, 
with a start. 

“No. I didn’t dare to,” David answers, 
laughing. 44 1 saw Uncle Ben. I told him you 
would stay here, to-night.” 

“ You went in the rain. How good you are,” 
Lelia says, softly. Then she wonders what 
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grandmother will say to her, to-morrow. She 
thinks of the dim, lonely sitting-room,.at home; 
its dark, heavy fhrnilurfe ? its* silence and dull¬ 
ness; and her grandmother's /solitary, aged 
figure seated there. She is feeling terribly 
guilty and unhappy, when Kitten comes to beg 
heT to sing far them. ' »'*■ 1 1 w 1 ’ 

It is such a delight to touch fche keys of the 
magnificent Siienway piano, and feel its sbft, 
clear notes, mingling with, and hearing up, her 
voice. It is so sweet to know that her ringing 
gives them al! pleasure ^ to hear their praises; 
and to see the unspoken 1 thanks in David’s 
eyes. ' • " ! 

Ah, welll Lelia h4s -never had ! stieh a happy 
time. When !t is all over; when she hhs hade 
them all M g60d j nigh£,” and Slept in her''pretty 
room; when she has met' them in the morning, 
round the exquisitely appointed breakfast table ; 
when she has said 44 good-bye* 1 Cousin 

Alice ” and the girlS'hate kisfccd her warmly; 
when, finally, David' has ridden home witli her, 
and left her at the door of the' old Highlands 
hoose—Lelitf*s heart fflnkS, i*nd she feels 1 , some¬ 
how, that nothing as bright, can ever again! come 
into her life. 

She goes, very soberiy, into the dining¬ 
room, where her grandmother Is sitting, and 
stoops to kiss the withered cheek of the old 
lady. 

Mrs. Rutherford looks at her, in silence, for a 
mdment, and -then says: 

44 I suppose you could not help it, Leila. But 
this must not he again.” 

“ Grandmother, they were so good and sweet 
to me,” Lelia answers, her eyes fOfl Of tears now. 
44 If you knew them, you could hot help liking 
them. Ah I if you just would forget that Old 
law-suit, and be friends with my cousins?* 

44 Child,” says Mrs:"Autherford, pacsionatOly, 
•* you do not khow what you are talking about. r I 
will tell you why I hated Ronald Rutherford, 
fifty years ago. He said the will,'that'left thi9 
property to my husband was forged, and that 1 
had forged it. It Was proved to be genuine, in 
court, but I cannot forgive him, even in his 
grave.” 

It is late in October. Never oricO lias David 
seen Lelia, since the day of the stdrm. She has 
not even been at chiirch. • ‘ 1 ’ ' •’ 

44 Uncle Ben** says, sadiy, that “rnSstls is 
complainin’,” and Miss Lelia doesn’t leave her. 
David persuades his mother t f 6 call at Highlands 
with him. It Is a daring move; bfltlt is met by 
n quiet, 4 *mistis sayB, will you plOaSe excuse 
her,” from Nelly. Then David writes a pleading 
note to Lelia, and she answers, briefly. 7 


“ Forgive me, pten4c ; bui l cannbt see you, or 
speak to you. l oot bo sorTy; My dear 
love to your mother and sisters. Your cousin, 
Lelia?’. •* 

That is hll. . 44 Uncle Ben 1’ cannot explain it. 
He can r only shake his head, and bemoan it all, 
and say 44 o.le mistis is mighty sot in heT ways, to 
be sho’.” , : / , 

But' o»0 dky, Uncle Ben,.oomes hastily over to 
the? new place, and asks to speak to marse 
David. Things have gone badly at High¬ 
lands. The sheriff is there, and has levied oh 
the horses add cattle. David knows that means 
utter 1 destitution for* the little garrison of High- 

lands. ■ . . ■ . i 

David rides over in hafeto. He finds the sheriff 
and his assistant, at the born. Lelia Is there; 
pale as death, but quiet and tearless. She looks 
at David, as he dismounts,: and goes up to him, 
quietly. She Oven smiles a little, as she says: 

u I know what yoi have come for, cousin * but 
you* cannot help ; us: It is tevy kind 'of you. t 
do thank you; but my grandmother Would hoi 
take’<ht»p' from-^yeu? 1 Yon do hot know her. 

I must go hack to the house now, to her.” 

She draWs her hand away, goes up to * 4 Beau¬ 
regard,” lays her* hand, for one moment, softly, 
on his glossy neck, then turns,’ and walks steadily 
away? David springs'after her, and'c&iches her 
hand. 1 

“Lelia, I mutt seb you?’ he whispers. * 4 Come 
down the wood-road, this evening, and meet me. 

I tell you, child, I will see you. If you do not 
Oome, before sunset, I swear I will come here, 
and say to you, in yotirgrandmother’s presence, 
what I have to say to you.” 

ShU hesitates, for a moment; then whispers, 
“I win come*,” and Snatching "her hand from 
him, is gonU. ' '• 

Red and brown leaves are falling thickly 
around Lelia* s faVorite seat, lb the wood-road, 
and 1 the wood thrushes have long since ceased to 
Sing, in the taW tree-tops. David seats himself 
on the old log, and waits for hmr, Waits long, and 
almost despairs Of her. ' At fast, he sees her 
coming, far down the ro&d, and springs to meetl 
her. She is smiling, and yet there are tears in 
her lovely eyes. 1 

“ Oh, David !** she cries, 44 you are too good to • 
us. They are stlli there, my dear Beauregard, 
and oil. The man said a friend had bought 
them. I know it can be no one hut you. r But 
when grandmother knows it, she Will not let 
them stay.” The girl is fairly sobbing now. 

David puts his arm round her, ahd draws her 
to him. “Deal* little cousin!” he? Whispers. 
“Nevermind that now. We must not let her find 
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it out. But listen, dear! 1 love you, and I can’t 

bear for you to be troubled about anything. Just 
tell me that you love me, dear, and give me the 
right to do it, and I will make your life fair and 
pleasant for you. Lelia! Don’t yoU love me ?” 

“ Yes!” she answers, with a sob. “ But that 
only makes it worse. Grandmother will never 
like you; will never forgive—” 

“ What? Who, my darling?'! asks David. 

“ Oh, David, don’t you know all about it? The 
will?” asks Lelia, drawing away from him, and 
looking up, anxiously, at him. 

“Ah! my grandfather's hasty and unfortunate 
accusation of your grandmother. Yee, I know 
it all,” David answers, gravely. “And I know, 
that, on his death bod, he spoke of it with deep 
regret, and begged my father to make atonement 
for it, in some kindness to your grandmother, or 
her children. My father’s speedy death pre¬ 
vented his making this atonement—and I—little 
darling, after all, it is not I who will serve her, 
but she, who can nobly forgive* and give me you, 
in token of her forgiveness.” 

“David, you do not know her? She never 
forgives!” Lelia says, with another sob. 

But, after all, she does not feel utterly hope¬ 
less, and then—she is unutterably happy with it 
all. To sit there in the “ crimson evening 
weather,” with David’s arm around her, his 
kisses on her lips, and his tender, passionate 
words in her ear, is rapture, the very memory of 
which, she thinks, will make her happy all her 
life, even if this first time should be the last. 

When the sunlight has died quite away, she 
rises hastily, and prepares to go. They reach 
the end of the wood, nearest Highlands, and 
David stoops to. kiss her once more, saying: 
“ Remember, I shall come and tell aunt Agnes all 
about it, to-morrow.” And Lelia nods, and runs 
swiftly away. 

But she has determined, bravely, that she 
will tell her grandmother, herself. So, that 
night, when she goes, with the old lady, to her 
room, she suddenly comes, kneels down by her 
oh air, takes both the withered hands in hers, 
and tells the story. She tells it all, and repeats 
David’s words about bis grandfather’s repentance. 
Her grandmother listens, to the end, in a silence 
that is terrible. Then she unlocks Lelis’s hands 
from hers, and pushes the girl back from her. 

“ Go I” she ories. “ Leave me, if you choose; 
but never come back to me again!” 

And Lelia goes;to her room, and sobs her 
heart out there; and writes to David, begging 
him to be patient; perhaps, something may 
soften that stern heart yet. “I cannot leave 
her,” she says. “All my life she has denied 


herself for me. I am all rite has, and I cannot 
leave her.” 

Weeks pass on, and the dreary November 
weather comes. Lelia goes about the bouse, 
trying to seem contented and cheerful; but she 
cannot. She droopB and Aides. She takes a little 
cold, and does not notice it, or does not care. 
She Coughs, and shivers sometimes, and is flushed 
and restless at others. Finally, she wakes, one 
morning, languid and ill, and cannot rise. There 
is great consternation in the little household, 
i She is up the next day, but sits silent and languid, 
in a great chair, in the sitting-room.. Uncle 
Ben comes up to look at ber there. She is very 
white.' Her head rests, languidly, against the 
back of the ohair. But her eyes open, with a 
faint, little smile, as the old man comes in. 

“ How is you, to-day, Miss Lelia?” he asks. 

“ Better,” she says, very gently, and then her 
eyes oloseagain. 

“ Miss Lelia*—I saw marse David, yesterday,” 
the old mansays suddenly, bending towards her, 
and whispering. 

She looks up, with a start, Her white cheeks 
turn to crimson, and her eyes shine like stars. 
She does not speak. 

The old man goes on. “ He say I must girt 
his love to you. He look mighty sorry to hear 
you wap sick.” 

Lelia’s head goes down again, and Ben sees 
the tears stealing from under her closed lids. 
Then he goes solemnly away, and, opening the 
dining-room door, stands before bis mistress, 
who is carefully washing the thin, old china, that 
has been used at breakfast. 

Bon has taken a resolution. He closes ths 
door behind him, and stands leaning against it 
' “ What will you have, Ben ?” asks his mistress, 
in surprise. 

“ Mistis,” he says, solemnly. “ Onless some¬ 
thin’ is done fur her, dot chile in dar is gwine to 
die.” 

“What do you mean?” gasps the old lady, 
tremblingly. k ♦ 

“ What I mean is dis. She’s jest breakin’ her 
heart, case you can’t forgive dem dat is in do 
grave, and gone to jedgement. I knows what’s 
de matter, ^ell ’nuf; an’ I’se gwine to tell you, 
ef you kills mo. Ef you don’t send for marse 
David, and say *here, take my chile, and make 
her happy,’ she’ll be in her grave, afore New 
Yeass, and when she’s dead, you’ll have to ax de 
Lord to forgive you for dat.” 

Uncle Ben speaks these last words almost like 
Destiny, and when he has finished, does not wait 
to see the.effect of this harangue, but turns and 
walks out, hurriedly. 
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The old lady sets down her cup, with a shaking 
hand; rises, and goes hastily into the sitting- 
room ; and stands and looks down upon her child. 
Lclia’s cheek is white agaiu, and there is a stain 
of tears upon it, which she vainly tries to hide. 

Her grandmother looks at her, a little while, 
with clasped hands and moving lips. Then she 
BOftly goes away, and closes the door. 

Two hours afterwards, Lelia is roused from a 
light slumber, (poor child, she haa slept little the 
night before,) by a step in the hall. She wonders, 
listlessly, who it is. There is a murmur of voices 
in the dining-room, next her; then footsteps 
again; then the door opens, and is she dream¬ 
ing ? For David is standing in the doorway. 

Hut she, soon, knows it is not a dream, for, 
in another second, he is kneeling by her, and his 
arms are round her. 


“ Oh, David I Grandmother !—does she know 
it?” she cries. 

“ She sent for me, love. She has given you to 
me,” is his answers and Delia's weary head goes 
down upon his breast, and a 6igh of perfect 
content comes from her heart. 

It is spring time, again, at Highlands. The old 
house is full of life, and sunshine, and beauty. 
Wealth and happiness have come to it again. 
Mrs. Rutherford sits, contentedly, in her easy 
chair, and smiles, as Lelia’s voice comes to her, 
in song and laughter. David Rutherford is th* 
master of Highlands, and the old lady simply 
adores him. The wood-road is a much frequented 
path now, and it is hard to tell which is the 
happiest house, the old home or the new. 

And on the two plantations there is no on# 
prouder and happier than “ Uncle Nelly's Ben.” 


THE REQUEST. 

BY MBS. ALIOS OB1B8. 


Oh, beantlful moon I 
I pray thee to-night, 

Look down from thy splendor above; 

From your high home of light. 

Where thou shioest so bright. 

Oh 1 whisper to me of my lovo. 

As he sails o’er the deep, 

Do thy silent rays creep. 

Softly over his tresses of gold ? 

Does the gentle breeae fan his bonnle brown cheek, 
Whilst the shimmering stars thoir soft vigils koep, 
And around him their brightness unfold? 

Oh, silvery moon t 
As thou’rt kissing the mm, 

Pray tell me,to-night, 

Is he thinking of me? 


Oh, beautiful moont 
He only I pray, 

(For to thee alone I confide,) 

While your silver beams play. 

In glorious array. 

Far out on the murmuring tide; 

Does my darling now sleep, 

While the sparkling waves leap, 
Laughing gaily and singing to you? 

Oh ! go and for mo let thy gilded rays speak, 

Whilst the twinkling stars In their glee fondly peep, 
In your winning tones ask If he’s true. 

Oh, silvery moon 1 
Gliding over the sea, 

Pray tell me to-night. 

Is he thinking of me? 


DESOLATE. 

BY V. DBLLA JOHNSON. 


Birrnro In the autumn twilight, 
Dreaming Of the olden time, . 
Memory belle aife softly ringing, 

As I listen to their chime, 

Calling forth the post from shadows, 
Pleasures, sorrows, smiles, and tears, 
How my heart gives baok each echo, 
Binging from those vanished years. 

Long ago the summer sunshine, 

Faded from my heart away— 

Life’s sweet dream, albs, was broken, 
All my Idols turned to day. 

Vol. LXXVln.—25. 


Withered hopes like leaves of sotaintt, 
Drift along the path I tread. 

Those who once I loved the dearest. 

Now, alas, to me are dead. 

Blooming flowers have lost their sweetness, 
Summer skies are dark and drear, 
Vanished are the charms of music, 

Songs no more my heart can hear, 
Waiting, for the angel's calling. 

Listening, tot the boatman's oar, 
Longing, for the light of morning, 
Dawning, from the other shore. 
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At last, the train was off, and in a few minntes < 
we had left the smoky city, -and were rushing 
past Epping Forest 

My destination was an old, moated Manor j 
House in Essex, where my cousin lived, having I 
married Sir George Wycombe, the head of one of 
the oldest families there. “ Lady Wycombe!” I 
How absurd it all seemed. I could not realize j 
that august personage to be our Sybil. 

Sybil’s mother had died, when her child was 
only sixteen, leaving Sybil alone In the world, 
save for a host of relations, our own among the j 
number. As my husband and Sybil had always 
been great allies, from the time when she, a wee i 
mite, toddling around in white skirts and blue j 
ribbon, pulled his tawny moustache, until the 
tears stood in his eyes, she naturally came to us. 
And such a beautiful creature as she was I She 
beguiled Tom, entirely, I used to say, laughingly, 
from his allegiance to me, his lawful wife. They 
quarrelled, and made up, and pretended to be 
desperately in love with each other, ignoring me 
In the most comfortable manner. 

One day, however, Sybil came to me, blushing 
and smiling, but with tears standing in her eyes 
w Aunt Nell,” she whispered, throwing her arms 
about my neck, “ George has asked me to marry 
him, and—I’ve said ‘yes.’ Only, of course,TW 
have to live in England* and leaving you almost 
breaks my heart.” 

George, or Sir George Wycombe, as the world 
called him, was a young Englishman, the owner 
of a handsome estate, that had been in the 
family for centuries, and of a title that went back 
to the days of Charles the Second. .We had 
made his acquaintance at Saratoga, and he had 
called upon us afterwards in New York. During 
the winter, that followed, he and Sybil had been ; 
a good deal together, so that I was not much 
surprised at this confession. Personally,die was 
charming. There really was nothing to object 
to, except that It would separate us from Sybil. 
So tho pair were married, and now, after an 
interval of two years, I was travelling down to 
Essex, to visit “Lady Wycombe,” in the old, 
rambling Manor House, of which she had so often 
written. 

“ Don’t be frightened, when you first see it I 
It is one of the few moated mansions yet left in ; 
England,” she had said, in her last letter, “and 
(362) 
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; the country aronnd it, is quite flat, with the 
German Ocean not far off. If you should first 
1 see it, in the twilight, standing solitary and dark 
; against the sky, and when the wind comes 
moaning across the desolate marshes from the 
sea, you might shudder, and wish to turn beck. 
So be sure to come, by a morning train, when 
your first glimpse of it will be by sunlight. It 
is larger than it seems, a long, low, rambling 
affair, parts of it as old as the third Henry, but 
the principal front, later, and I believe of Queen 
Elizabeth’8 time. An American, I suppose, 
j would have deserted it, long ago, for some 
spick-and-span, new, bastard, Gothic affair; but 
; my husband could not live anywhere else, for the 
\ world, when not up in London at Parliament. 
His ancestors have dwelt here, he says, since the 
Crusades, and he is prouder of it than if it was 
as big and modern as Castle Howard, or Any 
other of Yanburgh’s monstrosities. I was a 
dreadful, little radical, as you know; but I begin 
to share this feeling. Don’t think I * dearly 
love a lord,* however, as Byron said of Moore. 
I don’t care a bit more for dukes and earls, 
because they are such, than for other people; 
but when I meet a duke, whose ancestor com¬ 
manded at Flodden, or visit a house, that saw 
the Wars of the Roses, I feel, I confess, a certain 
awe. It is the imaginative side of my nature, I 
suppose. I’ll put you in a room, when you 
come here, that goes back to the fourteenth 
century, and then see if you don’t show, you 
dear, good, enthusiastio American, something of 
my weakness, too.” 

1 A handsome equipage, with coachman and 
footman, is waiting for me at the station, and 
very soon, my maid and I are being whirled 
away, over the level roads of Essex. I catch 
sight of the old Manor House, across the flat 
landscape, long before we reacb. it, as the sun is 
shining brightly, and realise how home-like and 
cheerful it is, in summer and in daylight But I 
can also conceive how desolate, and even weird 
it might he, on a lonely night in winter, as she 
had said, with the wind wailing across these 
vast marshes from the ever-moaning sea. “ Just 
the place for some tragedy,” I say to myself, as 
I think of it in that aspect. 

I hardly say this; when we reach the moat, 
that encircles the mansion, and I catch sight of a 
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slight figure, perched on the old, stone steps 
beyond. My eyes grow dim with tears. It is 
Sybil! Soft arms are soon around my neck, and 
a dear voioe is saying, “ You darling, aunt Nell, 
are you so awfully sorry to see me ? It’s shabby 
of you to show it though !” 

Changed! Not a bit of it. Just as Baucy, and 
just as pretty as ever. Directly she says: 

11 Where’s uncle Tom, however. George, 
George,” she calls, looking around. “ Aunt Nell 
has really come.” 

Sir George appears, advancing with break-neck 
speed. Again I am seized, embraced, and deluged 
with a torrent of questions, ending, as did the 
other, in the inevitable, “Where’s uncle Tom?” 

As soon as I recover enough breath, I turn se¬ 
verely to Sybil. “ Do you think I will allow you 
to exercise your fascinations on him again?” I 
say. “ And just as I am getting him into harness? 
No, indeed! Tom is safe in London.” 

Exclamations of horror on both sides I Sybil 
absolutely forgets herself so far as to give me a 
good shake; .while Sir George looks as though he 
would join in, in another instant. “ When is he 
coming?” she asks, indignantly. I feel limp, 
dusty, and conscious of a generally messed, 


“ Yes,” she says, “ I know just what you’re 
going to say! Why do l keep that here? I 
can’t tell you 1 Just a fancy. The old thing 
exercises a perfect fascination over me. George 
calls it my ‘/JtirAs.’ ” And she looks at it, 
lovingly. 

I rise and drag my weary limbs over to the 
corner of the room, where the treasure stands. 
It is a beautiful thing, no doubt, a high, carved 
piece of furniture, seemingly built into the wall, 
and extending to the ceiling. The exquisite 
workmanship attracts my attention. Four great 
monsters, with claws inlaid with quaint-colored 

> stones, act as pedestals, whilst around the whole 
thing, winds a long procession of figures, standing 
out in bold relief. 

“It’s nobody knows how old,” says Sybil, 
“and has been here for hundreds of years. 
They say it was brought from Norway, for the 
wicked Comtesse Jeanne, who lived ages ago, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. I’ve looked it all 
up. I’ll show you her portrait, to-morrow, in 
t)ie picture gallery. George told me about it, 
before I’d ever seen the Manor Honse, whilst 

> they were refurnishing the room for me. He 
I wanted it removed, but somehow even the dos- 


dishevelled appearance, and I give in, and weakly 
murmur; “ To-morrow.” 

What a happy day ! Through every nook and 
' cranny of the old place we stroll, and finally 
wind up at the rose garden, with its wealth of 
queenly flowers, from delicate pink to Jacquemont 
roses, red as blood, great, creamy buds, bending 
down beneath their wealth of sweetness. We go 
on. Sir George and Sybil, like two children, 
pointing out this and that for my admiration. 
Finally, I become conscious of utter exhaustion, 
and tell Sybil that I must go and rest. Sybil, all 
contrition at her thoughtlessness, as she calls it, 


l 


takes me to her own sanctum, a little nest of blue 1 


and silver. She puts me on the lounge* darkens \ 
the room, and seats herself beside me, with the j 
eau de Cologne. I stretch myself out; and utter ; 
content of mind and body comes over me. With ; 
half-shut eyes, I look around on Sybil’s dainty ; 
boudoir, with its walls hung in blue* soft, white 
rugs on the shining floors, velvet portfires hanging 
from the antique arched doorways. 

One of Sir Joshua’s tender, child faces looks 
down from over the mantel, where bits of Sevres, 
scattered amongst bric-a-brac of every description, 
lie in artistic confusion. But as I look around, 
one thing catches my eye, which seems to be 
utterly incongruous, and out of keeping with the 
rest of the room. What is it? I turn to Sybil. ; 
Before I can speak, she has followed the direction 
of my eyes, and forestalled my question. 


oription captivated me, and I wouldn’t have it.” 

I did not wonder at her. It was a beautiful 
th\ng, but it hod a sombre, weird look, at least 
to me, as though it were full of secret drawers,' 
containing death and destruction. Sybil laughs, 
heartily, when I tell her my cheerful fancies, 
and we settle ourselves comfortably once more. 
Sybil moves her feather fan slowly to and fro. 

I hear the fluttering of* the leaves, and the 
twittering of the birds through the open window; 
and gradually my eyes close, and I journey 
sweetly through the land of Nod. 

I awake, with a start! Sybil is not by my 
side. She has-gone to dress, probably. I turn 
lazily, thinking, reluctantly, that I must go and 
do likewise, when a consciousness that I am not 
alone comes over me. 

I turn quickly. What do I See before me ? 

Standing by the old carving, fumblihg busily 
at the door, with her face turned to me, is a 
woman. But how queerly dressed ! And what 
a singular face I Purple hair, half-hidden by a 
long, flowing veil: great, dark, cruel eyes; and 
tender red lips, half-parted in a smile. But what 
a smile! It is cruel as death itself. I stare, 
fascinated, at the quaint dress, with its green 
satin pettiooat, jewelled stomaoher, and standing 
ruff. But what has she in her hand? Is it a 
dagger? 

“ How absurd all this is,” I think. “ What a 
horrible dream.” I rub my eyes, violently, 
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strive to rouse myself, and then look back again. j 
Bure enough, she is gone I 44 Ah!" I think, s 
44 that comes from Sybil’s fftiche. A fine welcome J 
it has given me. I must find the child." > 

So thinking, I half-ri.se, and look toward my j 
bugbear. As I look, I think the cabinet door is j 
open. I go to it, for it was looked, when I went j 
to sleep, and Sybil showed me the key hanging j 
to her belt, in imitation of a chatelaine. The door | 
is open. Afraid, 1 know not why, I extend my j 
hand, and push it still wider. On either side, I 
see small drawers, with locks of queer work¬ 
manship : and little, arched doorways, looking 
like shrines for miniature saints. I stumble in, j 
and look around me, half-frightened, trhon just j 
beyond, I see a gleam of light. Instinctively, I \ 
put forth my hand, and grasp what seems to be \ 
a projecting handle. A push, and something \ 
gives way, with a resisting oreak, and the panel i 
swings slowly open. A gust of air, cold as j 
though from a tomb, blows in upon me. But ) 
impelled by something, in spite of myself, for I 
am trembling from head to foot, I go on. 

At first, I see nothing, and then, as my eyes 
become accustomed to the sombre light, I behold, 
at my feet, a flight of winding stairs, whioh 
twist and turn, until I grow fairly dizzy gazing 
upon them. Suddenly I see a figure crouching, ; 
half-way down the staircase; and my heart : 
seems to stop beating, as I recognize the same 
figure, which I saw in my dream. As I look, I 
hear a footstep, far away in the distance. It 
approaches, nearer and nearer. Surely it is 
some one coming up the stairs. Perhaps, that 
madwoman 1 She must be an escaped lunatic, 
from some near asylum. She has a dagger. 
What awful thing may she not do ? He must be 
warned. 

While I stand, stupefied, the steps come on, 
nearer and nearer; and then I see appear, 
above the balustrade, first the head of a man, 
young and handsome, with a smile upon his lips, ; 
then his shoulders, and finally his whole figure. : 
Where am I? I am drhaming again. For he, 
too, is dressed in the costume of the sixteenth 
century, and holds a slender rapier in his 
hand. 

I must call. Where is Sir George ? I straggle 
for breath; but cannot make a sound. The 
satin dress moves, looking like a serpent coiling 
itself to strike. I see her rise and lean forward. 
She holds her dagger on high. She means 
murder. He comes nearer and nearer, humming 
a light song. I shut my eyes. I can do nothing. 
Then follows a heavy crash, with groans, growing 
fainter and fainter. Then silence. j 

What have I seen ? Murder! And I am \ 


alone with this thing. Is it human? 1 know 
not. With one wild effort, and uttering a piercing 
scream of agony, I rush blindly forward, and 
gain the door. With the strength of despair, I 
push it to behind me; for I hear steps coming 
after me. With one spring, I gain the outer 
door of the carving, turn the key; and then I 
remember no more. 

When I come to myself, I am on the lounge, 
with Sybil on un« side, tenderly bending over 
me, and Sir George on the other. As I open my 
eyps, poor Sybil bursts into tears. 44 Oh ! aunt 
Nell," she cries, 44 1 thought you wsre dead." 

After a few moments, trembling still, I am 
able to tell them all. They listen, with profound 
amazement. Suddenly, Sybil draws closer to 
Sir George. 

44 What can it mean?" she half whispers. 
44 That is the wicked Comtesse Jeanne, and 
aunt Nell has never seen her picture—" 

“What," I say, trembling still more. 44 The 
old Comtesse Jeanne, whom I’ve just seen. The 
murderess." And the same awful fear comes 
over me, as I glance toward the old carving, 
which seems to glare at me threateningly, with 
its body-guard of monsters. 

44 Let ns go," I cry, boside myBelf with terror, 
44 from this horrible thing—" 

Sybil, as frightened sb I, and both of ns 
clinging to Sir George, stumble out into the 
broad ball, through the great door of which the 
bright sunshine is streaming. I gasp with relief, 
as I Btep into what seems to be another world, 
apart from that aw Ail woman, with her shim¬ 
mering green robe and gleaming eyes. 

Here Sir George tells me the story of the 
Comtesse Jeanne. She was one of the dame* 
cf honneur of Catherine do Medici, one of that 
circle of dark-eyed Italian beauties, whom the 
Queen brought with her from stately Florence. 
The Wycombe of that day saw her, while on a 
visit to the Court of France, fell desperately in 
love with her, and married her. But he was of 
a fickle nature, and aAer awhile tired of her, 
often leaving her alone here in the Manor House, 
while he went up to London, where he plunged 
into all sorts of gayeties. The Comtesse Jeanne, 
for such she continued to be called, even in 
England, said nothing. But although she smiled 
as sweetly as ever, people remembered her 
Italian nature, and shook their heads, when they 
saw Wycombe set to wooing another woman, in 
his gay, reckless fashion, and this time a fair 
dame, in her very neighborhood. 

One morning, when Wycombe was np at 
London, in attendance on the Court, he was 
missing at the royal stag-hunt. His lodgings 
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were searched, and in an illuminated note, was \ 
found a summons from the Comtes.se Jeanne. A ! 
little, perfumed note it was, couched in charming 
language. Beneath, in Wycombe’s writing, was 
** I go—pray for me.” He knew it was, proba¬ 
bly, death he was going to: and he was right: ; 
he never returned. Stranger still, the Oomtesse 
was never heard of more. 

So Sir George told the old story, as we sat 
together, in the sunny hall For awhile we were 
silent. Then Sybil speaks I 

44 Aunt Nell,” she says, “ now you must see 
her portrait. You shall find her, for yourself. 
That will prove,” she adds, laughing, nervously, 
“ whether you have seen the real Comtesse 
Jeanne or not” 

We go to the picture gallery, where, from the 
midst of noble knights and fair faces, I see, 
gazing at me, the wicked eyes of the Comtesse 
Jeanne. My unstrung nerves give way, and I 
yield to foolish terror, and fly from the room, 
closely followed by Sybil. 

“ It is she,” I cry. “ What have I seen?” 

That evening seems years long. Sybil and 
myself start at every sound, while even Sir 
George is not much better. It is decided, that, 
on Tom’s arrival in the morning, Sir George and 
himself shall investigate the old carving; for 
that there is a door, I insist, although Sir George 
©till faintly ridicules the idea. 

What a night I pass. Finally, morning comes. 


Then ten o’clock, and with it Tom. He listens 
to my tale, at first incredulously, but as I go on, 
his face sobers down, and he laughs no longer. 

Sybil and myself are banished, and wait, in 
quiet, at the other end of the old Manor House. 
Hours elapse. Finally, we hear steps; and Sir 
George appears. The latter comes to me. 

M Is this it?” he says, slowly ; and holds out 
to me an old dagger, rusty and bent. 

“The very one,” I cry, and,my heart seems 
to stand still 

There is little mbre to be said. After an 
hour's search, they had found the door, which 
seemed covered with the dust of centuries. 
From the door, opened the winding staircase. 
At the turn of the stair they found two skeletons: 
one a woman; at her side a man’s. Between 
them, the old dagger. 

“ It was doubtless n passage-way,” says Sir 
George, “made for hiding a priest. Every old 
house had one in those times. The Comtesse 
Jeanne decoyed her husband into it, and no one 
ever knew till now.” 

The following day, we all started for a tour 
through Switzerland, whilst the chateau had some 
few alterations made in it. Among them, to 
wall up the secret passage. 

I have given you the bare facts. They cannot 
be explained. 

’Tis strange, but true. 

Truth is, sometimes, stranger than fiction. 


HOW LONG? 

BT ALICE I. M’ALILLY. 


Wk’vk journeyed o’er life’s rugged way, 

And gleaned our share of bliss. 

From childhood's morn and youth** heyday, 
We’vo traveled on to this I 
The evening of a peaceful life, 

Why mourn, that so It be, 

That friends, have gone, like flowers ripe 
That bloomed for you and me? 

The world, that onoe k vision bright, 
Gleamed radiant on our gaze, 

Has proved to be a hollow cheat, 

A chain of sorrowing days. 

Our heads have grown so white, my dear, 
Our lips, once gay with song, 

Can only murmur u Death is near.** 

I wonder, love, how long I 

A little while wo have to stay 
Amid life’s busy throng, 

A little while, to watch, and pray, 

I wonder, love, how long I 


A few more suns must rise and set, 

A few more miles be trod, 

A few more sorrows to forget, 

K’er we'll go home to God. 

Then who will think of you, and me, 
Who mourn, with falling tears. 

And grievo that 'neath the sod we lie. 
To wait tho fate of year! 

Ah, me 1 above the narrow bed, 

That scarce is sodded yet. 

The world, with careless feet, will tread) 
And friends will soon forget. 

T’were sweet to be forgotten hero, 

For memory ends all strife. 

But hard, indeed, to die, my dear, 

If dying ended life. 

Ah! precious is the faith, we hold 
Of future Joy, and song. 

Come closer, we have grown eo old. 

Sure Death will come e’er long. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Myra had passed the drawing-room, as she 
went toward her own chamber. The tall win¬ 
dows, most of them opening into balconies, were 
open, and in one of these, leaning on the stone 
balustrade, young Roxburg stood conversing with 
the being for whom she had been willing to 
sacrifice herself; but whose destiny had, in a 
Bingle hour, been snatched from her hands. How 
forcibly that bright picture of the homage and 
luxury that she had hoped to give the fair girl, 
by one overwhelming act of self-abnegation, 
smote upon Myra’s heart. 

But the revelations of the last hour had changed 
everything. Now the poor woman was helpless, 
and stood there, gazing across the room, dazed 
and dumb, with the agony of this knowledge. As 
she looked, Lady Alton came sweeping down the 
room, with the angry movement of a bird of prey. ; 
When she came opposite the window her steps 
were arrested, and she stood with her head up¬ 
lifted, and one foot advanced, regarding the picture 
on the balcony, with flashing anger in her eyes. 

Sweeping suddenly around, the lady retreated 
to the other end of the room, and dashed into 
brilliant snatches of conversation with Mr. Vance, 
moving restlessly about the room, as she talked. 

Then Lady Holden came in sight, gliding with 
her usual languid grace, to a sofa, opposite the 
window, where those two persons seemed lost to 
everything but themselves. This was a new 
cause of painful interest to Myra, whose eyes 
wandered from the gentle, but somewhat worn, 
beauty of her face, to that in the balcony, won¬ 
dering that no one had yet remarked the singular 
resemblance. Surely no two persons, of widely 
different age, ever presented a more perfect 
likeness. The golden brown hair, the soft, hazel 
eyes, the proud, graceful poise of the head, were 
all alike. 

Myra was occupied with this thought, when 
she saw Prime coming in, by another door, 
apparently unconcerned, and with his old, 
pompous air. 

Then Myra shrunk away, and ran quickly up 
to her own room. The very sight of that man 
drove her wild, so wild, that she was unconscious 
( 366 ) 


of the act, when she undressed herself, and crept 
into that Bumptuous bed. 

There the poor woman lay all night long, ever 
more wretched. In all the world there was no 
hope for her. The last chance of restitution, the 
privilege of sacrifice, had been torn from her; 
confession would be of no avail. In her own 
ruin, she had involved that of the being she loved 
better than herself. 

How could she act? How was it possible to 
convince the people she had wronged of her own 
Bin? Satisfied in the supposed restoration of 
their child, who had been accepted both by 
themselves and the law, was it possible that they 
would take the word of a stranger, who must 
proclaim herself a criminal, as the very ground¬ 
work of her confession? Turn as she might, 
there was no hope for her, none for the young 
creature, whom she had wronged so terribly. 

It was the agony of these thoughts, that made 
the wretched woman writhe upon her bed, and 
moan in the disturbed sleep that fell upon her, 
just before the dawn. 

She was lying thus, when Jane stole into the 
room. She, too, had been kept awake, with a 
crowd of bewildering thoughts, and was anxious 
about the strange conduct of her sister. 

“Esther—Esther—wake up—wake up. Some 
dream is tormenting you,” she exclaimed, 
startled by that wan face. 

The womau started up, and fixed her wild eyes 
on the sweet face bending over her. 

“ Esther—no—no. I am Myra. Never call 
me Esther again. I have wanted to tell you so, 
a thousand times, but—but—” 

“ Oh, Esther, are you so Ul as this ? Try and 
compose yourself. Your talk frightens me.” 

1 “ Frightens you. No wonder. Such things 
are apt to kill one—only not at once.” 

“ My poor sister, you are dreaming yet. Lean 
against me, dear, while I pui the hair back from 
your face.” 

“No, do not touch me. Innocent things like 
; you must never handle serpents.” 

“ Oh, sister, how can you be so cruel.” 

“ Cruel to you, Dosy. Oh, I never meant it. 
I—what have I been saying, dear?” 
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Myra put up one hand, aa sbe spoke, patting 
the girl’s face. The harshness had gone out of 
her own face and voice. 

44 Saying,” repeated Jane, kissing the hand, 
still extended to caress her, 44 nothing that I 
should have regarded. Your sleep must have 
been broken with horrid dreams, and I awoke 
you suddenly.” 

44 Yes, the dream was horrible,” answered 
Myra, shuddering down in the bed. 

“We’ll forget that, ft was only a dream. 
Lost night, I came to tell you something; but 
you were tired, and so cross.” 

“ Cross, Dosy.” 

44 Dosy: how strange, yon have called me by 
that queer name, twice this morning,” said the 
girl, with a puzzled look. 44 1 wonder if I ever 
heard it before.” 

Myra did not answer; but looked at her 
earnestly. 

At last, Jane broke into a soft laugh, as if 
mocking her own thoughts. 

44 Dosy—Dosy. Do you know, Esther, it seems 
to me, as if 1 had hoard that dear, little name 
before, whispered to me in a sea-shell.” 

Myra started. 

44 And—and beautiful, bright waters around 
me,” continued the girl, dreamily. 

“Well!” 

Jane laughed, and shook her head. 

44 Oh, it was only a dream like yours, of course, 
it could be nothing else, but pleasanter. It has 
been in my mind before; but I never could get 
hold of the name. Dosy—Dosy I How strange.” 

Myra sat upright among her pillows, and Jane 
was surprised to see flashes of the old fire 
shining through the dark heaviness of her eyes, 
and swift gleams of color struggling across the 
pallor of her cheeks. 

44 Was that all? Did your dreams stop there? 
Mine have been t errible. Tell me more of yours! ’ ’ 

Jane smiled, and shook her head. 

44 How con I ? Oh, yes, one thing 1 My bare 
feet left tracks in the sand.” 

44 But the shell—the shell. WKat was it like ?’* 

44 Like? Why, mottled brown and gold; but 
rough and marked with lines. Of course I never 
saw one like it. How should I, when the thing 
come out of my dreams?” 

44 Would you know that shell if it were real ?” 

44 What an idea, Esther. Why, yes; it really 
does seem real to me, since we have been talking 
about it.” 

Myra sank slowly back to her pillows, and 
closed her eyes, drawing a long, deep breath. 
Was it possible, that, out of this vague memory, 
some hope might come for her ? 


44 Now,” said the girl, with rising color, and a 
little hesitation in her words. 44 Now that we 
have got through with our dreams, I want some¬ 
thing of you, very much, indeed.” 

44 Of me, dear child ? Well ?” 

44 The gentleman they call Barnham; that tall, 
dashing person you saw upon the lawn, has a 
yacht lying in the harbor, close by. You can 
almost see it from here, when you look seaward. 
He has invited them all to go on board, and take 
a run along the coast, as for as the Isle of Wight, 
and they are going.” 

“The Isle of Wight—who is going? Neither 
Mr. Yance or Lady Holden?” , 

“ No. Lady Holden seemed to shrink from it; 
so did Mr. Vance; but Miss Vance was so 
disappointed, and Lady Alton promised to take 
such care of ns, that I think my lady will give 
way, if you will only let me go with them. The 
gentlemen are so anxious. Mr. Roxburg says it 
is beautiflil*along the coast.” 

44 Does Lady Holden desire this?” 

44 1 suppose she saw how muoh I wanted to 
go,” answered the girl, blushing scarlet. 

Myra was silent and thoughtful awhile. This 
sudden and strange request disturbed her 
greatly; but in all her life she had never re¬ 
fused anything that promised happiness to the 
girl, and could not deuy her now. 

44 Is the’ m$n they coll Prime to be of this 
party?” she questioned. 

44 No, Esther. Ho made some excuse. I do 
not remember what it was.” 

Still Esther hesitated, and turned away her 
head to avoid those pleading eyes. Jane felt 
the tears coming, and rising, hastily, went to 
the window. 

44 Here is the captain of the yacht, now,” she 
said, with a brave effort to speak cheerfully. 
44 Mr. Barnham is giving him orders, I daresay. 
Look, Esther, what a fine, sailor-like fellow l” 

Jane gathered up the lace curtain, and held 2t 
back os she spoke; while Esther leaned forward 
from the bed. A single glance was prolonged to 
a steady, searching gaze. Then she left the bed, 
hurriedly, gathered the shawl, thrown off the 
t night before, around her, and went to the window. 

Upon the lawn, standing, oap in hand, before 
Barnham of Backwell, she saw a strong, upright 
man, apparently somewhat above thirty, in the 
regulation dress of the yachting club, which gave 
a certain degree of elegance to his powerful 
figure. Even from that distance, she could 
distinguish the expression of those clear, grny 
eyes, and the smile on that honest, Sunburned 
face. 

Esther turned from the window, without 
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speaking a word. Some new cause of excitement j 
seemed to have come upon her, for she began to : 
arrange her dress with one hand. 

“ 1 must go out,” she said. “The air will do 
me good. Do not look anxious—I have been in 
the park before.” 

Then, ns if suddenly remembering, she added: 

“ It shall be as Lady Holden wishes, with re¬ 
gard to this cruise in the yacht.” 

“ Ah, you are always so good,” said Jaile, 
wondering that the eyes she looked iuto wercf! 
filling with tears. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Thi captain of the yacht, Harold, having taken 
his orders from Barnham of Baekwcll, made his 
way down the grand avenue. Some distance from 
the house he saw a woman, with a dark veil 
thrown over her head, and one arm supported 
by a scarf of dusky crimson ? Strange, but his : 
heart stood still as she drew near; and the first 
glance of her eyes chained him to the earth* 

“ Barnaby—Barnaby Bates!” the woman cried. : 

This name, uttered in a voice Bhaken with 
emotion, sent the blood, with a rush, through his | 
frame. He held out both hands. 

“ Myra—oh, Myra 1 Have you risen from the 
dead?” 

The woman tried to answer, but her voice 
broke, and nothing more was uttered between 
those two, during a full half-minute; but the 
sailor held her hand between both his hard 
palms, and they looked into each others eyes, 
wondering at their incapacity for speech. 

“ Oh, Barnaby. I should have had no friend 
on the broad earth, if you had forgotten me,” 
said the woman, at last. “ Not one-r~not one!” 

“ I am glad of that,” said Barnaby, wringing 
her hand. “ What do you want of any other, so 
long as I am hero ? But tell me—tell me—.” 

“ I will toll you everything, Barnaby—every¬ 
thing ; for never in this world did a poor woman 
need help so much,” said Myra, interrupting 
him. “I was thinking of you, last night. Oh, 
it must be that the good God sent you here. I 
have been ill—very ill. You are looking at my 
arm. It is broken ; but that is nothing. Let us 
go this way, into some place where people never 
walk. No one but you must hear.” 

Barnaby kept her hand in his. It was quivering 
like a frightened bird; and as if it had indeed 
been one, he smoothed it softly with his dis¬ 
engaged palm, as they walked on together. 

Once in the depths of the woods, Myra paused. 

“ Well,” he said, w there is the old frightened 
look in your face, just as I saw it that night, 
when you called me out of bod, to get out my 


boat, and help you run away. I saw that 
rftBsal, Prime, up yonder, just now. Has he got 
a hand in this trouble of yours?” 

“ He is crushing me to death.” 

“ Ah, and you are trembling, Myra. Sit down 
here, on the roots of this old oak, while I stand 
back and listen. You need not tire yourself by 
looking at me, I shall hear every word.” 

Myra gave the kind fellow one look of grati¬ 
tude, and sat down. While he leaned against 
the oak, with folded arms, and a face that grew 
more serious each moment, she cowered, like a 
criminal, at his feet, and told him everything, 
her crime, her flight, her struggles, and the 
bitter repentance that had, at last, driven her 
back to England. 

When she had done, he seated himself by her 
side, and again took her hand, tenderly, in his. 

“Then it was to save that child from being 
sold back to its parents, that you carried it off:” 

“Yes, Barnaby. The threat drove me mad.” 

“Poor thing, poor thing; and you were so 
young. We were both very young in those days, 
Myra; hut I loved you then, and I love you 
more dearly now.” 

“ When you know what I have done. Oh, 
Barnaby!” 

For the first time, since Myra began her 
confession, she lifted her eyes. They were 
flooded with tears. 

“ More dearly than ever,” answered Barnaby. 
“Didn’t you starve, that the child might be kept 
alive in the boat. Didn’t you work like a slave, 
to bring her up os a lady should be, and, in 
doing it, make a lady of yourself, among people 
so low down in life, that they ridiculed and 
tormented you at every step. The wonder is 
that you did not break down and die.” 

“Oh, you cannot tell how dear that child was 
to me. All the joy I had was in feeling that I 
was her slave, and might work out some redemp¬ 
tion for the wrong I had done. A11 the time, I 
meant to bring her home, when she was old 
euough to feel unhappy in the life I could give 
her. I had an insane idea, that my own care 
and toil, should make her the lady she was by 
birth. It was so hard to give her up, that I 
dreaded to see her change from a pretty child, 
into a fair girl, and from that into the first bloom 
of womanhood; for in my soul, I had promised 
to take her back to England, when that time 
should come, and give her up to the parents I had 
robbed, and when she entered on her inheritance, 
take leave of her forever, and go back to my old 
life alone. But now, what can I do—what can 
I do?” 

“ Don't, Myra, don't give way so.” 
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#< Oh, I’ve so wronged my darling, wb<vup to j “ But if the worst comes to the worst, there is 

this hour, loves and reveres me ns her sister—her j no reason why you should break your heart in 

sister, and she the heiress of all this* . The child > this fashion. '/The young lady has been happy 
of that most lovely lady, and I—oh, Barnaby, ' enough with you till now, and will be more so, 
you know what a wretched, little pariah i was, \ when we are married, and I am captain of a rner- 
when you were so kind to me on* the Isle of j ohantman, which is sure to be; for I have given 
Wight. Did you think then, that I should ever j Burnham notice, and am engaged on a line, that 
do a thing like this?” j runs from Liverpool to New York. I’ve been in 

Myra lifted her eyes, with a piteous look of S that last place before, Myra, searching for you.”- 
appeal, to the kind face, that was now bending) “Searching for me, Barnaby?” 

over her. It was quivering with emotions. j “ Yes, Myra. That one letter you wrote to 

“1 thought then, that you were the wildest, j me, from the States, saying that you were alive 
brightest, and best girl in the world, and I think and well, just preyed on me, so that I couldn’t 
it yet. How could you tell ? In short, Myra, it j force myself to Btay at home j but got the old man 
is that man, Prime, who deserves to suffer for! to consent, and just shipped myself from Liver- 
all this, not you. If he hadn’t frightened yon to pool. But the States were so large, that a poor 
death, the little girl would have been given bock fellow felt himself lost, when he got there. I 
to its mother, and no harm done. As it is, he is wore my shoes off, searching the streets of New 
the person, who has cheated her out of her York for you, but could not get the least news.” 
rightful place m the world, and who has got to Here, Barnaby leaned forward, and looked 
suffer for it, sooner or later, if there is any with pleading earnestness, into Myra’s eyes, 
justice on earth. You have done all that is “Won’t you speak to me, Myra. I’m ready 
possible to set things right. Besides, the young to adopt the young lady, as my own sister, or 
lady has been happy enough with you. Who daughter, or anything you like, so it won’t be of 
would not be?” so much consequence, if she isn’t a great lady. 

“ But she has seen all this, and loves it,” said When I thought that pretty, little thing was 
Myra, looking around. “ It seems as if I had really your sister, I always had the idea in my 
brought her into Paradise, only to drag her mind; for I never gave you up—never.” 
away, when it is most beautiful. Oh, Barnaby, “ Oh, Barnaby ; but you must. How can I 
if you could have seen her, last night. Among burden you with my misery and my sins?” 
all the ladies up yonder she was the loveliest.” If there was discouragement in these words, 
“ And that saucy, black-eyed sister of yours is the voice, in which they were uttered, was broken 
playing the lady, in her place,” said Barnaby, with tender gratitude, and the poor fellow would 
and a gleam of amusement broke through the ; not accept them as a refusal, 
moisture in his eyes. “ If you did not take it so “ If you only knew how much I have thought 
much to heart, one might see a good deal of ; of this, before tiio mast, at night, or up in the 
comedy in it.” rigging, when the winds whistled like fury 

“Comedy,” repeated Myra, with a bitter around me; and how proud I was—and all for 
smile, “see how that bad man has bound me your sake—when the owners gave me a lift, and 
hand and foot. If I had the power to denounce I rose from mate to captain ? I’m sure you 
this fraud, it would bo at the cost of ruin to this wouldn’t have the heart to disappoint me.” 
poor girl, and worse than that to my own mother, ; Myra arose, and held put her hand, 
who has been almost an innocent accomplice | “ I should not have the heart to disappoint 

from the first.” ; you in anything, if I were more worthy, or had 

Barnaby was greatly perplexed. Even his : the power of making anyone happy.” 
clear mind eould discover no way of helping “ Oh, Myra, you could make me the happiest 
the poor woman. fellow, that ever stood before the mast.” 

“ Wait,” ho said, at length, “ be pafcieht, and Myra Bighed, heavily, 
speak of this to no one. So far on I ever saw, “ Ah, me, jf it were possible,” she said, 

wickedness like this does not go on forever. Barnaby grew serious; his face clouded, with 

Sooner or later, the man, Prime, will be exposed, a look of reproach. 

He is often with my employer. They sometimes “Is it that you cannot care for me, Myra? 
cruise whole days together, on the Harold. Be j Havo you found some other person in the States 
sure that I shall watch him closely, i It will not l to love?” 

be the first, time I’ve baffled him for your sake,” \ “ No, Barnaby, no! Cannot you see, that my 

Spite of herself Myra was oomfortod. She j love curses everything it falls on? How can you 
almost smiled. \ wish it theu ?” 
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“ I wish to make you a happier woman, and I 
will, so long as you lore no one else. I take no 
refusal. Good-bye, now. You will be sure to 
hear of me again." 

Barnaby lifted the hand he had taken to hie 
lips, blushing a little, while he oovered hie 
confusion with a deprecating smile. 

“ It’s the first time, Myra, so you must not 
take it amiss," he said, turning away. 

If Myra took this impulse of affection in bad 
part, she had a strange way of expressing resent¬ 
ment ; for her pale face flushed suddenly, and 
her eyes followed Barnaby’s retreating figure, as 
he strode down the avenue, till it could no 
longer be seen, through the mist that blinded 
them. When he was out of sight, she sat down 
on the roots of that old oak, and fell into thought, 
that seemed to relax the lines of care, that had 
aged her face, and diffuse a Boft glow of color, 
where all had been almost ashen paleness before. 
At last, she arose, murmuring: 

** Yes, some one loves mo—even me." 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

I have said that the Barnhams of Backwell 
were an old, time-honored family in the county, 
and, up to this period, the new man had kept 
his place among the proudest and best of its 
residents. It was not yet known that he had 
dealt, heavily, in post-obits , with the Jews, and 
could only expect to release their hold on his 
inheritance, by some lucky chance on the turf, or 
a wealthy marriage. 

To this end, the young man had come down to 
his neglected old mansion, with his widowed 
sister, as 4 the chatelaine , and a select number of j 
friends, whose tastes and pursuits premised to j 
make his seclusion endurable. Among these 
friends, he had invited the young American, as a 
concession to the sister, and Henry Prime, also, 
whom he had been made to believe, would be an j 
important agent in his plans regarding the i 
heiress of Aldensgate. j 

Since Prime had drawn so liberally on the f 
gratitude of Asher Vance, and thrown off tile 
burden of a slatternly wife, by persuading her to 
take another name, and assume the character of 
a widow, until he should be in a condition to lift 
her once more to his own high life, he had become 
well known as a turfman, and had managed to 
gain admittance into the gambling clubs, where 
men of established rank sometimes amused 
themselves. In this way, he became acquainted |' 
with young Barnham 

Shrewd, keen, and endowed with sufficient 
education for that kind of friendship, Prime J 
soon made himself master of the young man's 1 


difficulties, and saw in them an avenue to his 
own advancement. Of late years, Vance had 
become very weary of Prime’s rapacious demands, 
and in most instances resisted them with im¬ 
patience. Indeed, for some time, hie presence at 
Aldensgate had been coldly discouraged, and 
remittances from that source limited to an unsat¬ 
isfactory degree. 

The result of all this was debts, wherever 
credit could be obtained, and a pressure for 
; payment, that made Barnh&m’s invitation to 
; Back well, not only a desirable lift in the social 
i scale, but a refuge from the clamorous threats of 
his creditors. 

All this, Prime flattered himself, would be 
changed, when Barnham should, through his 
influence, become the husband of the dashing 
young beauty, who was about to enter tbe great 
world, as the heiress of a title, and the enormous 
revenue attached to it. By his contract, a 
portion of this wealth would be paid over to him. 
In fact, through the secret, held only by him¬ 
self, and the woman, who lived in the cottage, 
near Mosley—his unacknowledged, but most 
obedient wife—there need be no limit to his 
rapacity; for he had but to whisper that secret 
to the false heiress, or the man who married her, 
to make them both the slaves of his will. 

This double game of villany prospered beyond 
bis expectations, when that little carriage, con¬ 
taining the heiress, came crashing down the 
streets of Mosley, and hurled her, shrieking and 
mad with fear, almost at his feet, while Barnham 
was looking on from his high drag. 

Nothing oould have been more picturesque, 
than this first meeting. Indeed, it required 
little exaggeration, to insure himself the position 
of that young girl's savior, a second time; an 
advantage that he adroitly secured, and with it, 
an invitation for himself and the party at Back- 
well, to Aldensgate Hall. 

But here the evil genius, that sometimes mocks 
such men; after luring them into a morass of 
difficulties, made itself visible. The very first 
night of his stay at the Hall, when everything 
seemed to be working out his purpose, Prime 
had left the gentlemen to their wine, and saun¬ 
tered into the park, in the full enjoyment of a 
cigar, well satisfied with the success that had 
followed all his movements. Onoe more, he had 
obtained a foothold in Aldensgate. A new claim 
bad been established on the gratitude of its 
inmates. There was no doubt that Barnham 
had thrown heart and soul into his pursuit of 
Bora, who had received his admiration, and 
encouraged his advances, wifh the finest of tut 
experienced coquette. 
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This troubled Prime a little, and he almost bit 
through his cigar, while thinking of it; for bad 
men are often the most severe critics of female 
conduct; and he had not been ablo to disguise 
to himself, that this girl, whom he had loved 
to think of, as placed; by his own genius, among 
the highest and brightest in the land, compared 
coarsely with the native grace, and gentle de¬ 
meanor of the American maiden, who had con¬ 
versed so pleasantly with her countryman at the 
table. 

It was necessary that Prime should seek his 
wife at her cottage, in order to satisfy her of his 
continued interest in her affairs, and direct her 
conduct, during his stay in the neighborhood. 
Always sure of her devotion, he endured, with 
some impatience, the lavish joy of her greeting, 
and hushed the hysterical tears aud laughter with 
which it was accompanied, with contemptuous 
severity. 

It was some time, however, before the poor 
woman could control herself sufficiently, to listen 
or comprehend the crafty lesson he was giving her; 
but she was watching him move up and down the 
room, with a nervous desire to understand, when 
Myra broke in upon them, and after the stormy 
interview, fled into the park again. 

Though Prime had borne himself resolutely, 
the presence of this strange girl had shaken his 
steel-like nerves, and utterly discomposed him. 
With a few brief and confused directions to the 
poor woman, who crouched jn a low chair, 
rocking herself, and sobbing, he left the house, 
pausing at the door, to enjoin strict silence on 
all that had happened. 

The man had his hand upon the gate in the 
■wall, and was about to swing it open, when some 
one touched his arm, gently, at first, then with a 
firmer grasp. 

“ Henry Prime. That being the name, there 
isn’t no manner of use in trying to wrench or 
wriggle out of it. The paper as I holds you with, 
is too reg’lar for that.” 

Prime turned, squarely round now, and saw 
that a hard, thin-faced man, having closed the 
gate, with a twist of the hand, stood in front of 
him, blocking the way. 

“ It isn’t os if we hadn’t never met afore, now 
is it? You knows me, and I’m blest if I don’t 
know you. So we can go about our little business 
quite friendly.” 

“Well, what is it now?” 5 u * 9t * one< l Prime, 
rallying, and with more composure, than his pre¬ 
vious agitation seemed to permit. 

“ Benton & Barns. Only a hundred and fifty 
p'unds. Just a flea-bite for a gent, as is airing 
hiBself amon’ the high gentry.” 


“One huudred and fifty,” said Prime, feeling 
in his pockets, as if anxious to discharge the 
sum, at once. “ Upon my soul, I don’t happen 
to have the sum about me, little as it is; but if 
you can wait till morning, my good friend—” 

“Couldn’t speak of it. Orders are to bring 
the money or the man, up to London.” 

“ Very well,” said Prime, with assumed cheer¬ 
fulness. “ Then you must go with me up to the 
Hall, my fine fellow; but understand, you are 
my valet, just come down . with important 
papers.” 

“ Which I has, undoubtedly.” 

“ And your duties may keep you in my room, 
late at night.” 

“Perhaps, till the blessed morning,” rejoined 
the man, with a shrewd wink, “and after that, I 
may be follering you round for orders.” 

“Exactly. Now let us move on.” 

They did move on. The sharp-faced stranger, 
walking with a quick, jerky step, and vigilantly 
watching his companion, all the way. But his 
manner changed, as he entered the house. There 
he glided about, like a shadow, always watching 
his charge; but so quietly, that no one observed 
him. 

Vance was in the drawing-room, when Prime 
entered it; and the seeming valet hovered near 
the door, outside. Myra passed him, on the way 
to her chamber; but without knowing that he 
was there. Then Prime came into the hall with 
Mr. Vance, and these two went into the library 
together. The man from London followed, and 
planted himself near the door, which was loft 
slightly ajar. Through this crevice came an 
arrow of light, and the sound of voices, to which 
the watcher bent his ear and listened. 

Prime spoke first, in a low, caressing voice, so 
subdued in. its false tones, that no word came 
clearly through the opening. Then Mr. Vance 
answered, loud and clear, like a man whose 
patience had been tried to the utmost. 

“ No, Prime, no. I have wasted thousands on 
you already. The ink is scarcely dry on the 
check I gave you. Now five hundred pounds 
more is wanted. To such demands, there must 
come an end sometime. A smaller sum ! No, 
not even that.” 

The voice in which PriTno answered this, was 
louder than it had been, and heated with anger; 
still only a word or two could be heard. 

“A long, terrible journey—ingratitude— 
daughter!” 

These words came disjointedly; but they 
seemed to sting the proud man who heard 
them. 

“ Let my daughter’s name pass. You have made 
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her an object of traffic too long; and, I must say, l 
have given her an inordinate opinion of services < 
already acknowledged in full.” 

Vance said this with decision, as men speak 
when they wish to put an end to disagreeable 
interviews; and even while speaking, advanced 
toward the door. 

The London man slunk back into the darkest 
corner of the passage, and from his retreat, 
watched the faces of the two men, as they came 
out. Vance turned toward the drawing-room, ; 
with very little appearance of discomposure; but 
Prime’s face was flushed, and there was a gleam 
in his eyes, that rather surprised the watcher, 
who had, as yet, seen only the lighter phases of 
the man’s evil character. 

“You here! Well, come in,” said the disap¬ 
pointed financier, as he turned to close the door 
of his chamber, to which he at once retreated. < 
“ I have made sure of the money, to-morrow. Bo j 
this will not last long.” < 

A slow, but very meaning smile, crept over the j 
man’s face, as he entered. j 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Henry Prime had but one method of relieving : 
himself from the espionage of his London visitor, ! 
and much against his will, sought Bamham, the j 
next morning. That young gentleman was on ( 
one of the lower terraces, conversing with j 
Barnaby Bates, who had come up to Aldensgate, 
to receive orders about the yacht. < 

As Prime advanced toward these two men, he j 
recognized something familiar in the sailor’s \ 
frank faoe, and when he came close enough to j 
distinguish it clearly, a thrill of superstitious 
dismay fell upon him; for in the bronzed and j 
stalwart captain of the Harold, he recognized the 
young fisherman. He reoognized the youth, who 
had so adroitly baffled his pursuit of Myra and 
the child, when they escaped from the Isle of < 
Wight. \ 

No wonder that the man was seized with a ! 
sudden Bhock of the nerves. Within twenty-four j 
hours, the only persons, who possessed any 
knowledge of that event, had arisen, as if from 
the dead, to cross his path. j 

Ho understood that Barnaby was now tho 
master of Bamham’s yacht, on which the party < 
from Aldensgate was to set sail, the next day. j 
A life of adventure had taught this man to \ 
arrange his ideas quickly, even in the heat of j 
excitement, and all the dangers of this appear- } 
once presented itself to him at once. j 

What if Myra should go on board the Harold, j 
with the rest, and thus come face to face with j 
her lost lover, who would be likely to identify \ 


her before the whole company? The united 
knowledge of these two persons might prove 
disastrous in the extreme. What if he should be 
compelled to leave Aldensgate, and trust his 
designs to the mercy of such dangerous chances, 
just as they seemed about to culminate in a 
grand success? 

Always sensually self-indulgent, and, so far as 
the chances of fortune permitted, luxurious in 
his habits, the idea of a debtor’s prison was in 
itself a horror to him; but now it seemed 
absolute ruin. In bis absence, what security 
ltad be, that the weak woman, in the cottage at 
Mosley, would not be won to give up her secret? 
True, she bad found the courage and mental 
strength to keep it, and even act as his partisan, 
while the hope of yet being recognized as his 
wife, with visions of unlimited finery in the dis¬ 
tance, led her on; but would this strength last 
against the passionate pleading of her first-born 
child, aided, as it might happen, by the haughty 
neglect of the young heiress, who had already 
taken upon herself the airs of a mistress toward 
a servant, whenever she visited the cottage. 

In addition to all these causes of apprehension, 
came a bitter remembrance, that the true heiress 
of Aldensgate was already within its walls, and, 
in a few weeks, had found her way to the hearts 
of its owners, more closely, than the false one had 
ever succeeded in doing. 

These thoughts brought drops of moisture to 
Prime’s forehead. These he hastened to wipe 
away with his handkerchief thus half concealing 
his face, as Barnaby lifted his cap to Barnham, 
and passed down the terrace, toward the avenue, 
where he was destined to encounter Myra, as 
lias been already described. 

Directly,, Prime sauntered up to the place, 
where Barnham was standing, and addressed 
that gentleman, with his usual familiarity. 

“ I have just been thinking that we had better 
giye up this littlo excursion, around the island,” 
he Baid, “ or, at least, delay it. Things seem 
to be going at cross purposes in yqnder.” 

“ Indeed ! How ?” 

“Why, Lady Holden talks as if she intended 
to matronize her own daughter.” 

“ Tho deuce ! That would be unpleasant.” 

“ Then my Lady Alton is so much occupied 
with her own affairs, that—” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand,” Barnham broke in, 
with a slirug of the shoulders. “ But how is tho 
arrangement to be changed?” 

41 Why, of course, some accident to the yacht, 
which the captain came to report—” 

“ Well, well, I leave tho explanation to you. 
No ono understands that sort of thing better.” 
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This vm a dismissal,: but Prime still stood, 
with some embarrassment, digging his cone into 
the turf. 

“ My fellow,” he said, glancing at the man from 
London, Who had halted at a respectful (^stance, 
u has brought down some accounts that I had 
forgotten. It is a principle with me never to 
let a tradesman wait; bat my bank account has 
run confoundedly, and I hardly dare venture to 
draw Upon it If you have cashed V&noe’s 
check, would it be perfectly convenient to let rae 
have the amount f You shall have my acceptance 
to double the amount.” 

Barnham’ s first impulse wob to shrug his 
shoulders, and decline. But it might be danger¬ 
ous to offend by a refusal. Very reluctantly, it 
must be confessed, he drew forth his note-case, 
and counted the notes he had received for the 
check, into Prime’s hand. 

“ Now let us drop into the library, and make 
out the security,” said Prime, with a dignified 
business air. “ No Amount of friendship should 
excuse a man for negligence in such matters.” 

Within an ‘hour from this time, the London 
man was seen riding away from Mosley, on the 
top of a railway omnibus, looking particularly 
well satisfied; but afterward, during his visit to 
Aldensgate, Prime was often beard to bemoan the 
absence of his valet, and threaten to discharge 
him altogether, if he remained much longer from 
his post of duty. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT. 

Lady Holden, whoee frail health gave her 
almost the habits of an invalid* had not yet 
recovered from the nervous shock of her daugh¬ 
ter’s accident, and had been, more than was 
usual, confined to her own apartments, daring 
the visit of her guests from Backwell. Thus it 
happened that Mr. Yance, whose devotion to 
her was constant, found himself, to a great degree, 
withdrawn from the duties, of what was to him 
almost enforced hospitality, while Dora, enchanted 
with the position of hostess, entered into its 
duties with a dash, and seconded all the arrange¬ 
ments of Ladjr Alton, without being in the least 
aware that she was a puppet in that lady’s 
hands. Thns it happened, that in their rides 
and drives, and Especially in the amusements 
indoors, or games upon the lawn, young Barnhaan 
was most frequently the partner or companion of 
the young heiress, and it was no unusual thing 
to see them wandering away into the park, with 
Lady Alton, arid, perhaps, Prime in company, 
fbrming a pleasant group, so long as they wefe in 
sight of the Hall; bat onoe within the shadows 
of the park, Prime would be seized with an 


ardent desire to. oonsult a game-keeper about the 
birds or foxes, or my lady would become weary, 
and find a cosy nook in the Bhade, where she 
would- sit down and read some volume, in which 
she became bo intensely interested, that her 
young companions might wander off, without 
attracting her attention. 

In this way, an intixdacy was established 
between Barnham and the girl heiress, which 
might have startled the parents of that wayward 
young person, had it not been carefully concealed 
from their observation. 

This artful arrangement left Roxburg much to 
his own leisure, and frequently threw him into 
the society of the young stranger, known as Jane 
Benson, from whom both the heiress anji her 
lady visitor kept haughtily aloof, until the com¬ 
panionship of these young persons was fast 
verging into a mutual love-dream, that deepened 
into an abiding passion, so gently, that beautiful 
Aldensgate became a Paradise to them both. 

When Lady Alton became aware of this, she 
broke into open rebellion against her brother, 
who had so selfishly monopolized her time in his 
own interest. 

“ Nonsense, Louisa,” he said. “ Your fox has 
got into A safe covert, and will never be routed 
into the open field again. I saw that before he 
had beed tWenty-four hours at Aldensgate. You 
.had a fair chance in London, at Backwell, too, 
and might have run the fellow down here, if that 
demure little LEauty from the States hadn’t 
broken into the chase. Give it np, my lady, give 
it up. A disenchanted man is like trout that has 
felt the hook, you sever get him back to the 
same bait.’ 9 

The frank rudeness of this Speech brought fire 
into Lady Alton's eyes, and a hot orimaon to her 
cheeks, that denoted further rebellion. Barnham 
sow this, and began to soothe her. 

« Yoa see, Loo,” he continued,' in a more con¬ 
ciliatory ffcshaon, “ this young fellow may not be 
half so wealthy, as he is reported to be. You 
have nothing but public rumor for that. Besides, 
these tr&ns-atlantio men make no settlements 
! on! their wives, - and most of them insist upon 
living in their own country.” 

' The lady lifted her beautiful Bhoulders, with a 
shudder of disgust. 

M It isn’t as if you loved the cad,” be said. 

A scornful smile was the only reply. 

“ Or wouldn’t have found him deucedly 
to. the way, among our own people,” said 
Barnham. 

“ Yon can hardly imagine that I would have 
permitted that,” was the haughty reply. 

Barnham laughed. 
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“ At any rate, he has sftved us the necessity of 
putting him down, unless you still intend to 
pursue a forlorn hope. During the next few 
weeks, I shall expect you to give me your entire 
energies. My gold-fish is fairly hooked, and will 
be in the basket, by that time. Then your turn 
shall come.” 

Lady Alton smiled, doubtingly. 

“ When I am fairly seated here, your own 
position will rise to a level with mine.” 

“ But I tell you, neither Vance or my lady, will 
ever consent. The very proposal will put them 
on their guard,” said the affectionate sister, glad 
to throw back some of the truth, he had stung 
her with. 

Barnham smiled, somewhat bitterly. 

41 Besides,” continued the lady, epjoying his 
discomfiture, 44 1 can see no reason why her 
ladyship should not live to be ninety, and the 
estates are entailed.” 

4 ‘ No,” answered Barnham, sharply, 44 not all. 
By the old earl’s will, enough, to satisfy even a 
more needy man than I am, will come to the 
young lady, on her wedding-day. Prime has 
made sure of that.” 

“ Prime,” repeated the sister, with scorn. 

44 But I have confirmed his report, beyond all 
question.” 

44 You are sut*e of this,” said the lady, whose 
interest in the matter was becoming intense, 
44 because I am certain that both Vance and 
Lady Holden will refuse their* daughter to any 
man living, until she has reached an age, that 
would make it useless to seek her. There must 
be a presentation, a season or two in LOndon, 
admirers by the score, no doubt, and yott know 
what that means.” 

44 It means that she will drift a hundred miles 
beyond my reach, but—” » 

Then Barnham looked around,' as if to insure 
himself that no one was within hearing, then 
bent his head, and spoke in a low whisper. 

Lady Alton started, and a quick exclamation 
broke from her. Barnham laid his hand over 
her mouth. ; . 

‘‘Hush! For heaven’s sake * do not sp4ak so 
loud.” . 

This conversation had taken place in the 
picture gallery, at Aldensgate, on the day before 
the Backtfell party were to return home, and the 
startled warning of the young man was given, 
becanse two persons appeared, that fnotrtent, at 
the other end, and stood there, bofore one of the 
pictures; but evidently absorbed in etieh other. 
These two were Roxburg and Jade Benson. 

Lady Alton’s eyes flashed fire, and her lips 
curled. 


44 Step back—step back, or they will see you/’ 
whispered Barnham. 

An oriel window was behind them, over which 
a curtain of purple velvet had been partly 
drawn, filling that end of the gallery with violet 
shadows. Behind this drapery, Barnham drew 
his companion, almost forcibly. 

Lady Alton trembled with anger, as she looked 
upon the two lovers. For no one could have 
mistaken the grace, the earnestness, and vital 
passion, that held those two persons in one 
position so long. The girl had been looking 
upward at the picture, where two lovers were 
standing by a moss-grown well. The female, a 
fair, dainty, peasant girl, had placed the pitcher 
she had brought, on the stone-work, and was 
looking down at it, wistfully, while a young man, 
who had surprised her at the well, was bending 
forward, holding both her hands in his, and 
pleading, what seemed to be, a doubtful cause; 
for her head was turned partly from him. 

44 If I were pleading like that, with your hands 
in mine, and my heart on my lips, pleading for 
the best hope of my life, would you turn from 
me ? Would you strive to wring your hands free, 
with that impatient gesture?” 

This was what the young man was saying, as 
the excited woman, behind the curtain, stood 
gazing upon him. While he spoke, the girl’s two 
hands were clasped in his, and his fine face was 
bent over her, imploringly; for the humility of 
great love was struggling within him, and at 
such times the proudest man is humble. 

The girl did not answer him at once ; but her 
eyes fell from the picture, and their lashes 
drooped lower And lower, till they almost touched 
the scarlet of her cheeks; but there was no effort 
to wfeat her hands away; and, even from that 
distance, those watchers could see the lace on 
her bosom, rise and fall, with her emotion. 

44 You will not answer me, ? ’ pleaded the man 
once more. 44 Yet I love you so dearly, that one 
word would be heaven, or a disappointment so 
cruel that I could hardly endure it.” 

The girl lifted her eyes, and her sweet mouth 
trembled With smiles. She could not speak; but 
the expression of her face was enough. Instantly 
those two little hands were lifted to his lips, 
drawing her so close to him, that her bowed head 
almost rested on his bosom. 

All this, Lady Alton and her brother saw, 
from the oovert, behind the purple curtains. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Last Holden was alone in her dressing-room, 
three days after the return of her guests to 
BaokwelL For some cause, other than her usual 
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ill-health, a sense of relief had fallen upon her, 
when these unoongenial persons took their leave, 
and the quiet routine of her life went on. Per¬ 
haps it was the society of that strange girl, that 
had roused this sudden rise of spirits; for it so 
happened, that the seclusion of Myra, and the 
constant activity of the young heiress, had 
thrown Jane almost constantly with tho lady of 
the house; and that which, at first, seemed 
scarcely more than a romantic fancy, had 
deepened into abiding affection between the 
two. 

That day, Jane was sitting on a low chair, 
almost at the lady’s feet, embroidering a web of 
rich Persian colors, on a back-ground of heavy 
satin, which was heaped in waves of dead gold 
on her lap. The lady was lying among the 
cushions of a low couoh, that swelled around her 
softly, blue as a summer sky, over which the 
delicate commingling of muslin and lace in her 
dress fell and floated, like the trailing of a 
cloud. 

“ What is it, dear child, that you wish to tell 
me?” said my lady, at last, speaking in a slow, 
sweet voice, as if she had been continuing some 
conversation. 44 Or is it that you wish first to 
consult your sister?” 

Jane looked up, suddenly, and both hands fell j 
down to the work in her lap, and a crimson 
blush spread over her whole face. For a moment, 
she seemed to be struggling for words. 

44 No, I—I—would rather tell it to you, dear, 
lady. Esther is not like herself, since we came 
here, and it might make her worse to know—to 
know what I have been thinking about.” 

44 But it would not make me worse. Nothing 
you can say will ever do that, unless It is to con¬ 
fess that you are tired of Aldensgate, and wish to 
leave us.” 

Jane caught these words, breathlessly, as if 
they had a new meaning for her. 

44 Wish to leave you ? Oh, I shall never want 
to do that, only—only—” 

Lady Holden sat upright on her couch, and the 
color faded from her face. 

44 Only what, my child ?” 

14 1 don’t know. It was that which I wished 
to tell you. I can never be happy till some one 
knows. Perhaps, you may think it wrong, that 
I can dream of being happy at all' for it seems 
like a dream; but, oh, such a beautiful dream I 
My lady, some one loves me.” 

Lady Holden beat forward, and kissed that 
hot and blushing face; hut her own *countenance 
was troubled, and her lips were tremulous. 

44 Yes, dear child, I love you.” 

The dead gold embroidery fell to the floor, and, 


in a moment, Jane was kneeling on it, with her 
face buried in Lady Holden’s lap. 

44 Oh, my lady, forgive me—forgive me; but it 
is another person. You will not believe that he 
can be in earnest, and 1 only a poor orphan girl, 
with no one belonging to me, but my poor, dear 
sister; but he does—lie does 1” 

Lady Holden was very pale now; but she 
smoothed the girl's hair tenderly, though the 
slender hand trembled in its meshes. 

44 Who is the man?” she questioned. 44 Not 
Barnham of Back well ?” 

44 No—no ! Both he and his sister looked down 
upon me too much for that. Besides, I did not 
like him at all.” 

44 Of course: how could you ?” 

44 But Mr. Roxburg is so different.” 

Lady Holden’s hand lay, for half a minute, 
resting, heavily, on the girl’s head. 

44 An American,” she said, at length, 44 then he 
would take you away.” 

44 Take me away ? I have not thought of that. 
I know that he loves me ; nothing more.” 

44 And you love him ?” 

The girl lifted her face, and those brown 
eyes flashed out like diamonds, from under their 
drooping lids. 

44 Oh, my lady !” 

That moment the Persian curtain, that served 
as a portifere, was thrown back, and Miss Yance 
entered the room. She was dressed for a walk. 

44 So,” she said, ffkshing a scornful glance op the 
kneeling girl, 44 1 need not have troubled myself 
to ask if I could be spared long enough to inquire 
after my good Atirfee. You find it so easy, mamma, 
to fill my place, I need not fear being missed.” 

Without waiting for consent or rebuke, the 
imperious young lady flung back the portihre 
again, and disappeared ; a look of angry defiance 
burning on her fhee, as she left the house, and 
crossed into the park. 

Two of the game-keepers, who saw her pass, 
looked at each *other, and laughed a little 
coarsely. One even said, but partly under his 
breath, as he made a significant gesture with his 
hand toward the Hall, 44 1 wonder if they know 
up yonder, how often she has walked this way, 
since the Backwell people left.” 

Unconscious of this rough criticism, the young 
heiress went on her way, till she came to the 
gate in the wall, and passed through. Then she 
saw a saddle-horse, standing under the shelter of 
a large oak near, and stopped long enough to pat 
him on the neck, .before she entered the cottage. 
Here, Martha, the nurse, was waiting to receive 
her, with a beaming countenance, and arms 
extended for a welcoming embrace. 
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“ My darling. My bright, precious bird,” she 
exclaimed. **18 it for me you come across the 
park so often now, or—” 

Dora cat the eager question short. 

M 0h, you are neither to ask questions or 
answer them, to any one, my good Martha.” 

Then motioning the pocrr woman back with her 
hand, she avoided the proffered embrace. 

“ There, there, don’t be nonsensical; as if I 
couldn’t understand how much you like me.” 

“ Dike you?” answered the woman, with tears 
of pathetic reproach in her eyes ; 44 as if that was 
all I feel.” 

“ Well, it must be all, for this time,” said Dora, 
glancing toward the parlor door. “I saw his 
horse under the oak. Is he here ?” 

“ Yes, he’s waiting.” 

Dora opened the little parlor door, and glided 
into the room, where Barnham of Dackwell stood 
waiting for her. The woman turned away, sick 
at heart, and sat down, with both bands pressed 
to her face, striving, poor thing, to choke back 
the sobs that would not be suppressed. 

“ It’s because she don’t know. How should 
she? The bright, beautiful darling—how should 
she ? Coming like a bird of paradise out of the 
grandest hall in the kingdom, in such splendid 
clothes, and I like this.” 

Here the woman dropped her hands, and 
looked down upon her ftided and ill-fitting dress. 

“ But it will not be so always,” she half-spoke, 


half-sobbed. . 44 When she comes to her own, 
there’ll be some one else wearing the silks and 
satins, that she was used to once. Henry has 
promised; and Henry always keeps bis word, 
when people will let him; but then it’s bard.” 

Here the woman broke into a fresh burst of 
tears, the one indulgence that was under her own 
control but subsided, at last, with a few long 
drawn sighs, into a state of semi-contentment. 

All at once, startled by a movement in the 
parlor, she pushed the damp hair back from her 
face, stooped forward, replaced one of the shoes 
that was half off her foot, and prepared herself 
for anything that might happen. 

Nothing did happen, beyond the appearance of 
Miss Vance, who came out of the parlor, with a 
burning color in her cheeks, and fire in her eyes, 
Buch as we may observe in a young race-horse, 
about to try bis speed for the first time. Without 
speaking to the woman, who watched her with a 
look of woeftil yearning in her eyes, she left the 
cottage, and let herself into the park. Not long 
after this, Bare ham of Backwell came sauntering 
around the oottage, and, mounting the horse, 
which stood restlessly under the oak, rode 
quietly away. As he passed the antique chuTch, 
Prime joined him, and the two went into Mosley 
togeiber, talking, in rather loud voices, of the old 
tablets and wonderful altar screen, of which they 
were taking sketches. 
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Lo, in the aaeonleaa night, 

In the rough wind's deepita 
They ply the oar. 

Keen gusts amitein their teeth; 

The home waves chefobenealh 
With muffled roar. 

Numb flngere, failing force. 
Scarce serve to hold the oonrse 
Hard-won half-way, 
When o'er the tossing tide* 
Pallid and heavy-eyed, 

Scowls the dim day. 

And now In the wan Might* 
Walking tho waters white, 

A shape draws near. 

Erfch soul, in troubled wise, 
Staring with starting eyes, 
Oriosout tor fear. 

Each grasps his neighbor tight, 
In helpless, huddled fright, 
Shaken and swayed. 


And le I the Master nigh 
•tytoaks softly, “ It is I; 

Be not afraid.** 

E'en eo to ns that strain 
Over life’s moaning main 
Thou drawest near, 
And, knowing not Thy guise, 
We gaze with trembled eyee, 
And cry for fcar. 

A strange voice whispers low, 
“ This Joy must thon Ibrego, 
Thy firm and best" 

A shrouded phaotem standa 
Crossing the beet-loved hands 
For churchyard rest. 

’then, soft as is the foil 
Of that white gleaming pall 
By snow-flakes made, 
Stilling each startled cry, 
Thon speak csf, “ It is I; 

Be not afraid.” 
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HELEN'S THANKSGIVING DIN NEB* 

BY MBS. J. B. M’COKAUOHT. 


It was not to be expected that old Mr. Appleby, 
bead of the great firm of Appleby & Forsyth, 
would consent to the, marriage of his only 
daughter to his 1 penniless clerk, though the 
young man was of excellent character. Will 
Thornby, himself, modestly admitted this. But 
neither he, nor Helen, looked for the objections 
to corns just in the way they did. 

“ A young fellow, who has his way to make in 
the world, as ydu have, sir/* said the father, 
‘‘needs a real h6lp-mate, and not a mere bit 
of ornamental furniture. Helen is a good girl; 
but she is not fit to be the wife of a poor man. 
She can no more cook a breakfast, than sail 
one of my ships. I have explained my views 
to her often,” he continued, glancing over his 
spectacles at her, as she toyed with a curtain 
tassel, in her embarrassment, “but she probably 
thinks me too old-fashioned; she has never put 
my advice into practice.” 

“Father,” said Helen, reproachfully, “you 
know I have made an elegant cocoanut cake for 
tea, a number of times.” 

“A man cannot live on cocoanut cake, my 
child. Wholesome bread, a broiled steak, and 
good coffee, are much better. There is no use in 
arguing this point. But I like you, sir, and I’ll 
propose a compromise. If my daughter is willing 
to go to work, and qualify herself on this subject 
of house navigation, I will not object to you 
taking her as commander-in-chief of your craft. 
That’s my ultimatum, sir. If Helen learns to cook 
a Thanksgiving dinner, from beginning to end, 
I will write out a certificate for her. She can 
turn it into a marriage certificate, if Bhe likes,” 
and his gray eyes gave a slight twinkle. 

“ Must she wait until Thanksgiving to serve up 
her dinner ?’* asked Will, rather anxiously. 

“ If she has it ready to serve, in a year from 
next Thanksgiving, you’ll bo in luck,” said the 
father, with an incredulous smile. And with 
these words he dismissed the lovers. 

“ He wasn’t so formidable as I expected,” said 
Will, drawing a long breath. 

“ But you don't realize,” said Helen, ruefully, 
“ what a task he has Bet me.” 

“ What are the requirements of a Thanks¬ 
giving dinner, that is according to your father's 
standard ?” 

“Just the things that his mother used to set 
Vol. LXXVIII.—26. 


out in his old New England home. His devotion 
to this festival is a relic of his early days. Our 
cook understands it all, for which I am .thankfnl; 
but how I am to set about learning, is a puzzle. 
I believe the feast takes in a little of everything 
in the range of cpoking. If I can cook such a 
dinner, to suit father’s taste, I can do anything 
in the cooking line. But I’ll do it,” she added. 

“ You brave girl,” cried her lover. 

“It will be rather humiliating,” said Helen, 
after awhile, “ to ask Rebecca for information on 
every little thing. I Ought to know something 
about flour, and spices, and such things, to begin 
with. When I made my cake, Rebecca brought 
me all the things.” 

The task, assigned to Helen, might look easy 
to those, who had been fhmiliar, all their, lives^ 
with the details of house-work. But it was a 
serious undertaking for a lady of her wealth, 
with no mother to direct her, and only a stately 
housekeeper and a cook to consult, either one of 
whom had little patience with this “latest 
whim,” as they called it, of Miss Helen. They 
would have much preferred her room to her 
company in the kitchen, and their only hope 
was that the “ cooking fit” would not last long. 

Helen kept her secret, of course. But Rebecca 
began to guess that her father had “promised 
her something,” in case she would qualify her- 
Belf as a cook. “ Maybe a trip to Europe; or, 
perhaps, a diamond necklace.” Helen did not 
deny, or affirm any of these suspicions, but 
plodded regularly on her way. There was a 
touch of obstinacy in her composition, that 
would not let her give up, or take help, after 
one or even two, rather unsuccessful experiments 
in bread-making. She went to work again, after 
every failure, saying, “ I’ll do it yet.” 

It was hard, meanwhile, for her to keep 
pace with all the social demands of the set in 
which she moved, and adorned so. A provoking 
burn on her hand, or a cut on her fingers, caused 
frequent comments. “ You are the most unlucky 
girl I know of lately,” said Pauline Bradley. 
“ You ought to get insured in some sad accident 
company.” But Will looked, with great affection, 
on these honorable scars, and made much of them. 

Another good lesson, she learned, incidentally, 
by her new business, and that was that “the 
morning hour has gold in its mouth.” If she 

( 377 ) 
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“wished uninterrupted time for work, she found 
she must rise early. This suited her father, 
who loved a cheerful, bright face opposite him, at 
his early breakfast; and that was what he had 
not often seen in the old days, before Helen took 
to learning cooking. 

“ Poor father, how solitary it must have been,” 
she thought, when she found how glad he was. 

She did her york well, too. She developed 
capabilities, of which she had never suspected. 
Perhaps, it was as Longfellow suggests, 

“ Ah, how skillful grows the hand. 

That obeyeth Love’s com maud! 

It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain. 

And he who followeth Lore’s bshest , 

Far exccedeth all the rest!” 

Certainly, nothing else could have given Helen 
the interest in her new operations, which she 
felt, every morning. No devotee, jn the art of 
decorating tiles and china plates, aver went 
about it with more enthusiasm; and it was very 
pleasant to talk over the morning’s success, when 
evening come, and fortune • favored her with a 
quiet hour with her lover. But this was not 
often,* however, for Mr. Appleby said, “not too 
much visiting, young man, till we see how this 
all turns out.” 

Meantime, the old gentleman approved of her 
coffee, approved of her breakfast oake, praised 
the rosy cheeks she was acquiring, and altogether 
took great comfort in the “ improvement going 
on,” as he said, “in his little girl.” So much 
encouragement stimulated, without spoiliug, 
Helen. She had quite a triumph, one week, in 
the early fall. Rebecca fell sick, when the 
housekeeper was away on a visit. The upper 
servant and waiter were instructed not to say a 
word about “cook’s rheumatism:” and so Helen 
carried on the house, and so efficiently, that hor 
father never missed Rebecca. 

“ If Mr. Appleby doesn’t consider that equiva¬ 
lent to a Thanksgiving dinner,” said Will, “he 
isn’t the reasonable man I take him to be. You 
ought to let me speak to him, Helen,” he added. 

“ Be patient, Will,” she replied. “ I have 
ever so much to learn yet. These New England 
pumpkin pies come next. My father dotes on 
them.” 

That November, the country aunts and cousins 
came up in force, to spend Thanksgiving in the 
city, according to invitation. The preceding day 
had been a trying one to Helen. How to calcu¬ 
late for twenty-five guests was the puzzle. But 
she wisely determined that too much was better 
than not enough. There were relays of every¬ 
thing baked, or conserved in the store-room, 
which, looked as if it might provision an army. 


Helen had been in a little of “a stew,” as 
Rebecca termed it, over her “baked meats.” 
But they had come, from the oven, of the richest^ 
shade of brown; and Mr. Appleby’s enthusiasm 
rose with the occasion: The feast, and the 
familiar faces, made him a boy again, as if once 
more back on the old New England farm. 

When the proud father revealed the fact, that 
Helen was the architect of that dinner, from the 
crisp pickles, the amber and ruby jelly, to the 
old traditional chicken-pie, how the praises came 
in on every side! Mothers nodded significantly 
to their daughters, as if to say, “ I wonder, when 
you can do as much.” Old aunt Hepzibah said, 
“city life hasn.’t spoiled cousin Helen, that’s 
plain,” and old aunt Hepzibah was a severe critic. 

The bright evening was over, and the house 
had regained its accustomed quiet. Mr. Appleby 
was alone in his library, his memory busy, as 
it always is on these festival days, in calling up 
vanished faces, which can never again appear at 
the family gathering. # He watched the glowing 
coals in the grate, so absently, that be did not, at 
first, notice that two forms had glided in, and 
stood beside his fire. Will leaned his elbows on 
the marble of the mantel, and looked inquiringly 
into the face, which had softer lines upon it than 
lie had ever seen beforq. Business, for the time, 
had faded out from the gray eyes, and from 
the strongly marked features. 

There was the same questioning glance in 
Helen’s blue eyes, as she gazed, half tearfully, 
on her father’s face. Mr. Appleby looked up, 
with a start. He knew, at once, the purport of 
the lovers’ errand. He was not a man given to 
speech-making; but he had a heart; and Helen 
was his one ewe lamb. He rose, and joining the 
hands of the two young people, said, with a 
choking voice, “William, be worthy of her. 
Heaven bless you both, my children.” Then he 
paused, long enough for his daughter's good-night 
kiss, and retired quickly to his own apartment. 

In the swift, changing years, that went and 
came, Helen was never sorry for that season’s 
lesson, which her father had set her to learn. It 
enabled her to tide over commercial panics ; to 
roof sails when the gales blew; and to ride out 
safely, storms which wrecked many other ships, 
that sailed the same seas. 

“ Good management a t home saved me,” Will 
often proudly stated. Nor had Helen lost a line 
of womanly grace or beauty, by the practice of 
these womanly arts. Rather had they deepened 
and widened her character, making her more 
useful and sympathetic. She never ceased to 
say, “ How glad I am papa made me cook that 
Thanksgiving Dinner.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, composed of 
silk and cashmere. The color is golden-brown, 
and the fringe and trimmings consist of chenille, 
tipped with gold and brown beads. The skirt of 


front in two ends richly trimmed with fringe. Vie 
bodice is double-breasted, hollowed oat below the 
waist. Tight coat sloe res, ornamented byVree 
buttons on the outside seam, where the itoeve 



No.L 


No. 2. 



this costume is of cashmere, and is kilt-plaited 
quite high above the knee, and ornamented by a 
wide scarf of silk, trimmed with fringe. This is 
arranged around the skirt, and is tied, falling in 


opens, forming the culf. A deep collarette, made 
of fringe and beads, is worn with this costume; 
however, this is optional. Some little variety 
can be made, by trimming with plain fringe nr 
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EVEET-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


Tace, and adding one breadth at the back on the 
skirt, which fullness may be slightly draped in 
irregular pouffs. Twelve to fourteen yards of 
cashmere, and three yards of silk will be re¬ 
quired. One and a-half dozen gilt buttons. 



No. 3. 


No. 2—Is a promenade and visiting-costume, 
made of prune-colored cashmere, or camel’s hair 
cloth, and silk to match. The skirt is trimmed 
on the front with a series of eight knife-plaited 
ruffles, put on to touch each other; the three 
lowest ones being continued round the back 
breadths. The tunic is cut in the princess shape 
—bodice and skirt in one—it opens in front, 
aad is draped in the coot re with bows and loops 


of ribbon. The edge of the tunic is trimmed 
with a narrow knife-plaiting to correspond with 
the skirt. These knife-plaitingB are all of silk. 
The fullness at the back is arranged in one large 
pouff. Tight coat sleeves, open on the back 
seam, and trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting 
completes this costume. An old silk dress can be 
utilized for a skirt for this design, as when cut 
up into knife-plaitings, the soiled or worn 
parts are concealed. Twelve yards of silk and 
six yards of cashmere will be required; also four 



No. 4. 


yards of gros grain ribbon, two inches wide. 
Small buttons are most fashionable, just now, 
for closing the front of all dresses. 

No. 3—Is a stylish and handsome costume of 
soft, surah silk and black lace, with cuirass bodioe 
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of brocade. The front of this skirt is ornamented 
by alternate ruffles of silk, four inches wide, 
which are nearly covered by rows of black lace, 
either the kind called French lace, in imitation of 



thread, or Spauish lace, which is very much used 
for trimming this season, and is very effective. 
A panel of brocade, edged on both sides with lace, 
finishes the tablier front. The three lower rows 
of ruffles and lace, are continued around the 
bottom of the skirt at the back. Two breadths of 
the soft, surah silk are required fbr the fullness 
at the bock of the skirt, where it is arranged in 
irregular loopings. The long cuirass bodice, 
which is made of brocade, is simply finished on 
.the edge by one row of lace, which is continued 
up the front in a jabot, fastened by three rows of 
black satin ribbon. A double ruche of the lace 
is continued around the throat. Elbow sleeves 
trtmmed to correspond. This pattern would be 
charming carried out in some soft, white silk, 
brocade and Spanish lace to match, or breton 
lace put on in knife-plaitings; or it would be 
suitable for grenadine, or any thin material for 
evening wear, which is almost universally worn 
short by all young ladies. Three dozen yards of 
lace, twelve yards of silk, four and a-half yards 
of brocade will be required ; but in other material 
this charming costume can be gotten up for 
comparatively little expense. 


No. 4—This pattern comes from one of the beet 
costumers in Paris, and is designed for a very 
young lady, as a winter costume, having the 
paletot with pelerine to match. The whole is 
made of camel’s hair cloth, embroidered with a 
simple design in mohair braid to match. A side- 
plaited flounce, six inches deep, finishes the edge 
of the Bkirt. The tunic is arranged scarf-wise 
across the front, and draped at. the back). This 
is braided, as seen in the model. A plain round 
waist, with tight-fitting sleeves, is worn under 
the paletot. The paletot is quite long and tkwe- 
fitting, simply bound on the edge with a wide 
mohair braid. The pelerine is finished in the 
same way. Cuffs, collar and pockets are bmided 
| like the skirt. The pelerine is made separate, 
| and adjusted when necessary; it is entirely 
) optional. Sixteen to eighteen yards of camel’s 

i hair cloth will be required. Three dozen buttons. 
The quantity of braid must be determined by4he 

I pat tern to be worked. 

No. 6—Is a costume for a girl of sin years. 
Broche cashmere and plain cashmere combined. 
The skirt is bordered with two plaitings of the 
plain cashmere, and the polonaise is simply 
looped up at the back beneath a bow and ends of 
satin ribbon, two inches wide. A deep pointed 
collar, edged with a plaiting of cashmere, finishes 
this costume. 



No 0. 


No. 8—Is a winter coat for a little bey of 
four to six years, made of heavy, beaver doth, 
and with collar and cuffs of fur. A regular 
little overcoat. 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Prince* Dreat: Plain,. 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, . 

Iplouatoo,. 

Combination Walking Suits,. 

Trimmed Skirts. 

Watteau Wrapper,. 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 

Baaqnea, *. 

Coata,. 

“ srtth rests or sklrfs cut off,. 

O r ers kir t s ,. 

Talmas and Dolmans,. 

Waterproofs and Circulars, . 

Ulsters, . . ... 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


AO 

1.00 

AO 

1.00 

AO 

AO 

A5 

A6 

Ao 

AO 

J36 

A5 

M 

A6 


D u .hu b: Plain.,251 Basques and Con ts, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . Af» Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers.225 

Potoaatbc: Plain,. . . .25 Waterpmofs, Circulars 

u Pancy, . . A5| and Ulsteip,. . . . 286 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,..25 Wrappers,.23S 

Pants,.20' Gents’ Shirts, .... AO 

Vests, ...20 - Wrappers, ... AO 

Ulsters,.AO | 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By ao 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price LuL, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the fall price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United Stale • Stamps or money. In ail cases w© 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, City or Town, Ctmnh/ and State , to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance dnring the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


WORK-BAG: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 

DT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Take a piece of Java canvas, three-quarters ferred), the pattern given, in cross-stitch. Finish 
of a yard of satin, for lining and top of bag, two all round with a vandyked edge, in buttonhole 
yards of satin ribbon to match, ono inch wide, stitch. Line the bag with the satin, and finish 
Gut the canvas the desired size, and pull out the at the top with string to draw. Embroider a 
threads for the centre stripe as seen in the strip of the canvas for the handles, which finishes 
detail, work in silks or crewel (as may be pre- the bag. 

TABLE-CLOTH AND TOWEL. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of this number, we give an illus- j towels. The table-cloth is embroidered, with red 
tration of a table, with the cloth spread on it, j cotton in cross-stitch: the Initials, as will be 
and accompanying it also a towel, engraved by j observed, being very largo. The towdl is em* 
the side off the table. We give theso in order to j broidered,. at the side of the end, instead of at 
show the new styles of marking table-cloths and ' the middle of the end, os was the old fashion. 
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WINTER JACKET,/ WITH' A DD 
' > ( W IT H ,.S yjPPLEMEN 


• We give* here, 4 new design for a Winter be ns fhshiona 
Jacket, with Added Basque, one thatp^omises to Folded in with 
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BABY SOCKS. — CAEBIAQE BUGS. 


with the patterns, full-si^e, for cutting itj^^t. 
They consist of five pieces, viz: . 

I.—On* Front. * • ' . 1 

II.— Half of Back. 

III. — Basque. 

IV. — Collar. 

V.— Sleeve. 

The deepest part of the collar is the front, and 


the pieces for-the jacket are joined according to 
the letters and notches. This jacket may be 
made Of Velvet, cloth, or of the same material me 
the costume. The buttons look best if of iri¬ 
descent pearl. A deep fur cape can be worn as 
illustrated, with this jacket. Or Astracan may 
be Substituted, as less expensive. The trimming 
for the edge and cuffs is of fur or Astracan. 


TWO DESIGNS FOR BABY SOCKS. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



>lake of white Canton flannel pique, and bind the 
parts with narrow white ribbon. Down the front, 
bows of white ribbon are placed in the centre 



of vandyked straps of pique, bound with ribbon 
to correspond, and fitted with Bmall pearl buttons. 
These are more fashionable than crochet socks. 


| CARRIAGE RUGS: WITH DETAILS. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give engravings | 
of two Carriage Rugs, and the designs may be I 
used, with equal propriety, for Coverlets, or j 
Afghans. We also give, on the page following 
the two engravings, the details, five cuts in all, of 
which the three first, numbered I., IT. and III., 
belong to the first engraving, and the two others, 
numbered IV. and V., to the last. 

The first of the two engravings represents a 
Carriage Rug, which is made of alternate stripes 
of fine white flannel, and of crocheted-blue wool. 
The flannel stripes must measure four inches 
wide, and as long as required by the pattern. It is 
then embroidered according to the designs given 
in Nos. I. and II., as follows:/the stems, 
leaves, and tendrils, with several shades of green 
silk, the rosebud with two shades of pink, the 
blossoms with blue filoselle, and stamina of 
yellow filoselle. * Then work round the long 
edges, a row of double crochet stitches, very 
wide apart, and all in one with this row crochet 
according to No. III., as follows, from the wrong 


side of the flannel: 1st row: miss 1, 7 treble 
in both parts of double, miss 1, H double in both 
parts of next double, repeat. 2d row : 3 chain, 
take up 1 stitch out of each of the next 4 treble, 
draw them up together as a treble (taking the 
thread twice through them), * 1 double where 
the last double was crocheted, 8 stitches taken 
up from the upper parts of the next 8 stitches, 
and drawn up twice, as before, repeat from *. 
Repeat twice the 1st and 2d rows, letting the 
pattern occur in reversed position; that is, 
crochet the 7 treble in the stitch which drew up 
the 8 stitches together. The stripes are joined 
on the wrong side, with a row of double crochet. 
The outer stripe of the coverlet must be cro¬ 
cheted, and the Whole coverlet is then worked 
round with a row, like the first row of the cro¬ 
cheted stripe; but along the narrow ends, a row 
must first be crocheted as follows: 1 double, 
then alternately miss 3, 4 treble,'with 8 chain 
between the centre 2 in the next stitch, last of all 
1 double. 
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FRUIT D'OYLEY. 
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The second of the two engravings represents 
a Carriage Rug in crochet and point russe. It is 
crocheted in a striped pattern, with white Berlin 
'wool and blue Berlin wool. The . white stripes 
are darned with olive and pink filoselle; Rbd the 
blue stripes are worked with the Bame silk in 
point russe. At each end is a' fringe of bine and 
white ice wool. The white stripes are crocheted 
in the ordinary Victoria stitch, and are then 
darned in a slanting direction with olive silk, and 
lastly in the contrary direction with pink silk, so 
that the silks cross as shown in tjie illustration. 
For the blue stripes, consult No. IV., and then 
proceed as follows: along 10 stitches. 1st 
pattern row: in ordinary Victoria stitch. 2d 
pattern row: tie 1st row as uspal; but in the 
return row (as you crochet off the stitches) 
between the 4th and 5th and 6th and 7th stitches, 


work one raised spot of 5 chain. In every 
return row, where these raised spots are re¬ 
quired, they are worked at the interval corres¬ 
ponding to that represented in No. IV. 8d 
pattern row : in the return row, 1 spot between 
the centre stitches. 4th and 5th pattern rows: 
like the 2d and 1st. 6th pattern row: in the 
return row, 1 spot between the 1st, 2d, 8d, and 
4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. 7th pattern row: 
in the return row, 1 spot between the 2d and 
3d and 8th and 9th. 8th pattern row : like the 
6th. Repeat the 1st to the 6th pattern rows, 
and finish the work with a row of purls at each 
end, 1 double in the margin, 1 purl of 3 chain 
and 1 double, repeat. Then add the point russe 
stitches, and the pink silk buttons, as shown in 
the detail, No. V. The stripes are then sewn 
together, and finished off with the fringe. 


FRUIT D'OYLEY: WITH DETAIL OF DESIGN, 

FULL SIZE. 


BY MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 



These d’oyleys are made of strong linen or 
damask, and ornamented in outline patterns, 
representing different fruits, done ' with fine 
French crewels, . We give the design for a buneh 
of cherries, to be done in red and green, or olive. 


The French crewels wash perfectly, but the 
others not so well. The d’oyleys may be large 
or small, a a they are used for a variety of 
decorative purposes. They are among the most 
fashionable recent things in art-needlework. 
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WEARING NATURAL FLOWERS. 

B T TH1 “FA8HI0I 1BIIOR.” 



The fashion of wearing real flowers as trimmings 
for : .;iry dresses, which was set, last summer, in 
L.vi't-.rt, is rnpully extending, partly because of 
t.ie superior beauty of this kind of ornamentation, 
arid partly because the problem has been solved, 
at last, how to make them look fresh to the end 
of th ? evening. 

This latter is brought about by fingering them 
but little, and sewing them on the dress firmly. 

( 3 * 0 ) 


For example, sprays of the Marshal Niel rosea 
require to be sewn on twice after being wired; 
for all flowers, used as dress trimmings, must be 
tnost securely 'fastened. The best mode is to 
take double thread, pass it through the dress, 
round the stem beneath the blossom and tie in a 
double knot, cutting the ends: repeat the same 
at the point of the stem, and tliis will suffice. 
China ribbon is as good, if not stronger than 
thread, and this mode is far better than sewing 
along the stem, and is not the least likely to give 



way. Wherever it is possible, a bed of dry moss 
should be made, on which the flowers can rest; 
but of course care must be taken to secure the 
moss firmly also, and to choose well-dried moss 
that has kept its color. There is also great art 
in preserving the flowers. They should be 
gathered a little beforehand, put in water, and 
well sprinkled: indeed, a bouquet out of water 
may be preserved fresh for twenty-four hours, 
with a damp handkerchief placed over them, not 
touching them, but excluding the air; and 
flowers too may be wonderfully revived, by first 
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cutting the stalks, and then plunging them in 
warm water. 

A pocket of natural flowers is sometimes worn 
on one side of the dress. The exact shape 
required is cut out in thin cardboard, on firm 
brown paper: it must not be too Btiff, but yet 
must have a certain firmness. The foundation 
must be covered with satin, or satin sheeting. 
To the two top corners and to either side of the 
lower point, strong narrow tope or goloon is 
sewn, and the top corner tapes pinned firmly to 
the stays beneath the dress bodice with safety or 
glass headed pins; the two lower ones must be 
tied to two other tapes sewn on the skirt, and if 
the dress will not be injured thereby, they may 
also be securely sewn when tied; the whole 
effect is spoilt unless the pocket seems a part of 
the dress : and a firm stitch to the skirt at the 
point of the pocket is absolutely necessary. A 
bed of moss is sewn on to the foundation of the 
pocket, and then the flowers, each flower secured 
twice, once under the bloom, once at the stalk by 
tying with ribbon or thread, and cutting off the 
ends, as described above. A large looped bow of 
satin ribbon is the best finish at the point of the 
pocket. 

A band of natural flowers, from four to ten 
inches wide (according to the height of the 
wearer), has an extremely good effect down the 
front of the skirt, sewn on to a foundation as 
before ; but at both ends of tho strip four or five 
loops of satin ribbon to match the flowers on 
the dress, and lace if liked, should be added as 
a finish. A large trail of roses, or some climbing 
plant, is occasionally nut some four inches above 


the hem of the skirt on one side, as though they 
grew there; these can be laid directly on the 
table, or any compressible material; but should 
not be applied to silk or any costly stuff No 
mpss will, be Required, and the same mode of 
tacking should be observed. 

The flowers that will best bear the heat of a 
room are lilies, roses (notably Marshal Neil, 
Gloire de Dijon, General Jacqueminot), double 
narcissus, clove carnations (Souvenir de Mal- 
maison), peonies (red, white, and pink), stepha- 
notis, gardenias, and pinks. All ferns; succulent 
plants, such as sweet peas or hothouse plants, 
should be avoided; they fade, and soon look 
dilapidated. Grasses are lovely with the flowers; 
and corn, barley, etc., very pretty. They open 
a wide field to the patrons of this fashion during 
the autumn, but will require the addition of 
poppies to make them look really well; but, as 
real poppies will not last, artificial ones must be 
used. 

Bunches of flowers tacked on with hot hands 
in hot haste will hardly keep fresh while going 
to a party, much less in hot rooms. So little 
care haS been hitherto taken with the bunches of 
flowers worn sometimes on the side of the bodice, 
that by supper time they are nearly faded. They 
should be put 1 back on tho shoulder, so that in 
dancing they do not come in contact with the 
partner. One of the best and most effective 
modes of wearing some sort of flowers is as 
epaulettes. 

Some little forethought, care, and much ex¬ 
penditure of time arc necessary to ensure a good 
result where natural flowers are worn. 
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In the front of the number we give a design, 
printed in colors, for a bed-quilt, cradle-quilt, 
or sofa-cushion, in silk patchwork. It is both 
effective and simple, and therefore available, not 
only for the purposes we have mentioned, but! 
for many others. But the articles need not 
necessarily be made of the colors given in our 
design : it is only the arrangement of the colors, 
diagonally, that it is necessary to follow. 

In order to have each block correct, pieces of 
cardboard, or very stiff paper, should be cut 
exactly of the same size; ancl then the edges over¬ 
seamed together. Blue, pink and gray are 
pretty combinations, especially for a child’s quilt. 
For a bed-quilt, or sofa-afghan, the blocks might 
be of a larger size. For a sofa-cushion, or a 
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child’s quilt, or a chnir-cushion, they should not 
be larger than our design. 

This same design makes a beautiful afghan, or 
sofa-cushion, in crochet, or knitting; but in thnt 
case, the blocks should be larger than when in silk. 
We have seen a very effective carriage Afghan, 
in crochet, of the precise colors and pattern, 
This design will enable any lady to have a choice 
of a dozen different things, to be made Up for it 
Christmas, or New Tear’s present, in patchwork, 
crochet, or knitting, as her own taste, or the 
needs of her friends, may suggest. We have 
chosen it, for this purpose, for this month, not 
only because it is economical, and easily followed, 
but because it is available for so many purposes 
also. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” ro* 18811 Greater Inducements TnAN 
Ever! We coll attention to the Prospectus for 1881, on the 
last page of the eorer. We claim there that“ Peterson ” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of Its kind, and 
therefore the one, oboe* all other*, for the timet. That the 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the fact, that “Peterson” has now; and hashad for years, 
the forgest circulation of any lady'* book in the world. 

We claim also that * Peterson ” combines more desirablo 
qualities than any other magazine. Its tteol-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories aro the l»c«t published: no lady’s 
hook has such contributors. In Its fufthion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegnnt; its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. ThO pattern-sheets, given ns Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-Day” department, innke it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, a* a matter of rantoiwy. 
We began, for this year, a feries of illustrated articles, like 
that on “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” iu this number, and they 
have proved so popular, that we ehuU continue, and improve On 
them, in 1881. Where but ono magazine is taken, “ Peterson ” 
Should be that magazine; and every family, that pretends 
to culture, should take, at least, ono magazine. 

Wo continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For ono kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Grau’fiither 
Ted is Of Yorktown,” or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt. 
For another kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson ” for 
1881. For still another kind, there are are two premiums: 


( Beauty And Utility, as the Philadelphia Ledger says, 
are not antagonistic, as Borne suppose, but the reverse. AH 
true beauty lias its foundation in utility. That cannot be & 
\ beautiful house, or a beautiful piece of furniture, which to 



, says our cotemporary. “ Its first claim to beauty lies in its 
| perfect adaptation to the weather, to the locality, to the 
\ surrounding circumstances, to the means of the wearer. 
\ There must be a general tono of consistent usefulness ab^ut 

( it to awaken any sense of pleasure in a lefined and delicate 
mind. The id*a of discomfort, as suggested by velvet in a 
hot sun, trailing skirts in a mountain excursion, tl»in and 
j insufficient finery iu a bleak wind, compression of the luogs 
‘ or feet, or a costliness that implies pinchiug in other di- 
' yections, must entirely exclude the presence of benuty. No 
l harmony of color or gracefulness of form ran atone for an 
\ offence against fitness. On the other hand, who can say 
\ llutt the tasteful accessories of dress, provided they sacrifice 
^ no real benefit, ure useless? Like other forms of leauty, 
) they refine and elevate the taste, they add to the pleasure 
| with which wo regard each other, they contribute no In- 
» considerable share to the happiness and therefore to the 
i welfare of huiuauity.” Tliese golden words, few as they are, 
i are worth r.ll the volumes of nonseuse, written, by acrid old 
| bachelors, or still more acrid old maids, against dressing in 
j taste and 1 u the latest styles. 

A Chbajp Yrt Handsome mat for the floor may l»e made 
j of burlap worked in croes-rditch with different colored 
I worsteds. Use for it the odds and euds left from other farcy- 
| work. Work a few stitches of one color and then of another, 
; jnat as tho colors happen to come; and the effect is !il;e that 
j of up elaborate Persian pattern. If one cares to spend much 
( time on it a centre piece and boiiler odd much to the beauty 
’ of it. The mat may be lined with a piece of carpet, matting 
; or new ticking, and the edge finished with worsted fringe 
/ or with flannel cut in scallop. 


tho engraving or Album, and also a copy of “ Peterson.” j 


For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both tho / 
engraving and Album are given, three premium* in all! No j 
other magazine offers such inducements. 

Note it the time to gel up club*. Everybody will subscribe j 
for “Peterson,** if its merits and cheopnoss are fairly put j 
before them. Be fret in the field. A specimen will bo sent, j 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment t 

“Missy In The Sulks,” is from the Paris Salon of 1870. j 
This Is tho only magazine that has tho enterprise to i 
engrave, originally, choice pictures from the Paris Salon, j 
th© Royal Academy of London, the Academy of Fine Arts of ; 
Philadelphia, or the Academy of Design of New York. For j 
next year we have an unbroken succession of the best >, 
pictures that appeared In thee© exhibitions for 1880, which is ^ 
saying that we shall have steel engravings from all the best 
living artists. It is no mere boast, it is tho unchallenged 
truth, to my that “ Peterson ” gives such steel engravings as 
can be found nowhere else. 

No Other Magazine of equal merit, is as low-priced as 
•* Peterson’s.” No other it as cheap to club subscribers. No 
other gives premiums, really as gpod, for so UtUo work. Get 
up dubs, therefore, for 188L 
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Tiie Six Original Novelets, advertised for next year, 
trill he given, cjttrn , that Is without interfering with the 
\isual number of shorter stories. They will be found, we 
think, tlio best wo have ever published. This is true es¬ 
pecially of “The American Countess,” by Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens. In this spirited novelet, tho author sunosses 
herself. We predict that it. will have a greater success than 
anything that has appeared for years. 

More New Writers fir Merit have been introduced to 
the public, in the past, by this magazine, than by any other 
American one. To 6ay nothing of those of former yrers, we 
have recently add*‘d to our corps of contributors, Mrs. M. 
Shcffcy Peters, Sidney Trevor, Agnes James, and others. 
Tho story of Agnes James, In this number, *’ Unclj Nolly’s 
Ben,” is ono of tho very best of its kind. Wo foresee for 
this young author a very brilliant career, 

“ WoRTn Twice the Price.”—T h© Lincoln Centre (Kan¬ 
sas) Register, says: “Peterson for September is l^ofore rs, 
and a more perfect gem of a iadiea’ book we never raw 
before. Tho picture in the frontispiece ts perfect. ‘ The Loet 
Talisman of Montezuma’ is concluded in this number, and 
is, in itsolf, worth twico the price.” 
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Our Premiums Fob 1881. Our’n^w premium engraving, 
to !>e presented to persons getting up ciube, for next jrear, 
will be from an original picture, by that distinguished 
American artist, Edward L. Henry, and will be particularly 
appropriate, considering that 1881 is to witness the “ York- 
town Centennial.” The engraving will be in line and 
•tipple, in the highest stylo of art, by Iltnrtn A Brothers, of 
the size of 24 inches by 20, and will bo entitled, “OftAfc'- 
TATitr.n Tells or Yorktowx.” It represents a veteran of 
*76, in his old age, with his little grand-daughter between 
his knees, to whom he is rehearsing the story of the sur¬ 
render of Cornwallis. The room is an old-fashioned one, 
inch as elderly people remember fifty years ago, and In the 
embrasure of the window sits the mother of the little girl, 
also li.dening. In this way three generations are brought 
In. The picture Is painted with all that skill, and that 
minute truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated 
artist. 


The Demand tor this MAOAtiNB Is so great that the 
local ogeuts frequently hare their stock exhausted, prema¬ 
turely. In these coses, some of them, to save the trouble of 
re-ordering, say that the edition is “ out of print.” This is 
not so. We can always supply back numbers, as well as 
current one*. If your news agent tells you he cannot 
supply you, write to us, enclosing the retail price, and we 
will forward, by return mail, postage free, the number, or 
numbers, that you with. 

“ Clues ” all the Rage. —Garfield clubs are all the rage 
with the Republicans, and Hancock clubs with the Demo¬ 
crats; but with the ladies, the dabs that are most popular, 
are ciube for M Peterson.” 

Oum Title-Page, for this year, to appear in the December 
number, will contain portraits of our principal contributors. 


In addition to thii superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Illustrated 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
iuatead of tbe engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, 
on the last page of cover, for information. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter up of the 
club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. The in¬ 
ducements to get up clubs were never before so great. 

It it not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1881. If yon 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, 
wo receive letter*, saying, 44 if I had commenced sooner, I 
con Id have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson/’ 
Specimens are sent gratis, if written for. 

High Heel* To Shoes. — now can women walk, with 
their heels raised two or three Inches above where nature 
Intended that they should 1 k\ and with tho arch of tl>« foot 
utterly destroyed by the throwing forward of tho weight of 
tlio body upon tho wretched cramped toes? Doctors lecture 
in vain, and'instrument makers rejoico over tho “high 
heels,” which throw the body out of its balance, twist tho 
backbone, and render necessary tho aid of steel props and 
crutches. A notion has got into women's heads that tho 
foot looks smaller and more dainty, when seen from the 
front encased in tho high-heeled shoo. Would that some 
power would give them the gift to sec tho effect of tho back 
of their ankles, and the thickness and coarseness that high 
heels give to what should bo the slender, olegantly modelled 
column rising above tho arch of tho foot. 

The Old Established Magazines, such os “Peterson,” 
arc the ones to subscribo for, as their long-continued career 
proves that they have kept their promises, and so gained, 
deservodly, tho confidence of tho public. Every year, a 
crowd of new periodicals starts up, most of which die 
beforo tho twelve-month Is out, defrauding the subscribers 
who have pro-paid. If you wish to bo sure of getting your 
magazines, subscribo for “ Potorson.” 

All Letters and Communications, Intended for this 
magazine, should bo addressed to Chas. J. Peterson. They 
are frequently addressed to T. B. Peterson A Brothers, but 
that firm has no business connection with Chas. J. Tcterson, 
and tho mistake always loads to delays, and sometimes to 
errors. 

London Truth, tyo most popular * sodety ” Journal of 
England, says, that perfectly whito walls and decorations are 
much more becoming to the complexion, than walls deco¬ 
rated with the new-fangled, high-art sombre colors. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

La Ortmde Florin*. By Adolph* BtloL 1 col., 12mo. Phil¬ 
adelphia : T. B. Pcteroon & Brother *.—This is a sequel to 
“Lea Estrangleurs,” a novel that recalls Poo at his best. 
Reading it is, in fact, like working out a problem in 
geometry: it is, from first to last, an Intellectual enjoyment 
of the highest character. Tho present story, though not 
leas powerful than its predecessor, is, however, in the 
character of its incidents, more pleasant Ladies will prefer 
it on that acoouut As works of art both it and “Lea 
Estrangleurs” belong to the very first class. In thif 
respect ** we have ao often said, French novelists are far in 
advance of English, or American, ones. Exception may 
often bo taken to tho themes which French writers select 
They mako tho same mistake that Teniers did. But like 
him. In tho development of that themo they do their work 
wonderihlly well. This we cannot help conceding. Their 
technical execution is almost faultless. Neither of these 
novels by Belot, however, aro exceptionable, In the sense 
that many French novels aro, notably some of Zola’s. They 
are of tho same school a* that clever American story, “ The 
Leavenworth Case,” though very much superior to it 
artistically. Tho volume Is handsomely printed. 

Troublesome Daughter*. By Mr*. L. B. Wolford. 1 ro?., 12- 
mo. New York; Henry Holt <£* Co .—The scarcity of really 
good now novels is remarkable. Even writers of merit, like 
tho author of this story, seem to havo lost their energy. 
Mrs. Wolford's first book, “Mr. Smith,” wna, in many 
respects, quite meritorious; but she has been living on her 
reputation ever since, and gets more and more wordy. If 
“Troublesomo Daughters” had been compressed Into half 
its spaco, it would have been much better; but tho amount 
of what is called 44 padding ” in it Is simply enormous. 

White Wing*. By William EUtek. 1 eol., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper Brother*.—It seems to us that Mr. Black gets 
more and more careless with every novel. Or lather, 
perhaps, he is writing against time, and provided he turns 
out, within a given period, tho required number of page** 
cares very little how sketchy and negligent he is. His best 
works axe “A Daughter Of Hoth,” and “A Princess Of 
Thule,” and since the latter he baa boen steadily decliulng. 
This is tho more to be regretted, because, la certain qualities, 
he really has do superior among his eotemporaries. 

The Story Of An Honett Matt. Bp Edmund About. Trans¬ 
lated from the French. 1 voL, 8ro. New York: D. Appleton 
A Co .—This is ono of the very best novela of the year. The 
incidents follow each other naturally, and the characters 
are life-like, while a noble- and elevated sentiment runs 
throughout the Whole. 

The Confe**ion* Of A Frivolous Girt 1 sol., 13ma. Boehm: 
A. William* A Co .—A clever story of New York fashionable 
life, end apparently by some one taMMar with “ society.” 
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What The Newsfapbbs 8ai. — The unanimity, with j 
'which the newspapers declare “ Peterson ” to be the best end j 
cheapest of the lady's books. If without precedent. The < 
Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says, “ the last number surpasses 
any previous one: * Peterson' is the grandest companion in j 
the family circle we have ever seen; it should be in every \ 
■family in the land.” flays the Norristown (Pa) Herald, j 
“Peterson’s is the best and cheapest of the ladies’ maga- \ 
zincs: if yon desire to acquaint yourself with the fashions, ! 
procure it.” The Rock Island (Ill.) Union says, “ everybody I 
who pays two dollars for ‘ Peterson,' makes, or saves, money \ 
by it.” Says the New Holland (Pa.) Clarion, “ in ‘ Peterson ’ j 
there is something to suit everybody: hence everybody j 
should take it.” The Lake City (Mich.) Journal says, “ the j 
last number is not only in advance as to time, but in advance 1 
in everything: it leads all others published In the United j 
States.” Says the Reading (Pa.) Times, “ Peterson’s is em- j 
phatically the ‘Queen of the Monthlies.'” The Mount Joy < 
(Pa.) Herald says, “ without any exception, ‘ Peterson ’ excels j 
all the monthlies of its class, for not only in the matter of its j 
fashion plates, but in Its stories, and generally, it is far j 
beyond any of its ootemporaries.” Show thes# notioes to 
your friends, when you ask them to subscribe. We have j 
scores of similar ones, for which we have no room. j 

Axr of our readers who will send their address to the j 
Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, will receive j 
without charge, a Descriptive Treatise, explaining how to j 
obtain a pure and faultless complexion, without using pd- j 
sonons cosmetics, powders, etc. We hope that our lady \ 
friends will avail themselves of this liberal offer. j 

HoRsroRD’s Acid Phospuate in Nervousness, Wakeful- J 
ness, etc. Dr. Reuben A. Vance, of New York Institute < 
and Bellevue Hospital, says: “ The preparation on which 
I place the most reliance is Uoraford’s Acid Phosphate.” 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZET, M. D. 

No. XI.—Butternut—Juglans Cattiartica ob Cixebea. 

The Butternut or White Walnut, is a tree growing to tho 
height of twenty to forty feet or more, with numerous 
branches, and a smoothish cinereous hark; leaves alternate, \ 
odd-pinnate, leaflets fifteen to seventeen, two to five inches < 
long, sessile, serrate, softly pubescent beneath; fruit or drupe, j 
two to three inches long, and one to ono and a-half inches ) 
in diameter, ovoid-oblong, viscid pubescent, or softly hairy < 
and clammy; rm/, oval, acuminate, and deeply sculptured. \ 
Found growing on bottom lands, margins of woods, and i 
occasionally about farm buildings. \ 

Some mothers in the country gather the fruit about the < 
first of June, and pickle them. The kernels or seeds of the J 
ripe fruit are rather too rancid to be eaten with & relish ; but < 
the bark (especially of the roots) is a valuable medicine. \ 

Since tho first settlement of America, this tree has been \ 
known to possess valuable medicinal properties. It furnishes 
us with one of the best indigenous or native cathartics in 
use; and, if it had to bo brought to us from abroad, it would 
have long since been much more highly appreciated by tho 
faculty of medicine. 

During tho American Revolution, the surgeons were, 
from necessity, compelled to rely upon it, in that eventful 
struggle, and found it entirely reliable and satisfactory, ful¬ 
filling all the indications of an alterative, laxative and 
purgative. Those who have used the butternut, have found 
that it leavos the alimentary canal leas liable to constipation, J 


subsequently, than any other agent of its clam. In families 
wher^ it Is used, it has become very popular, possessing the 
mildness of action, and goodness in effect, of rhut«rb, for 
which it can be properly substituted. An extract made from 
the inner bark of the roots is perhaps the best. Collect in 
June, one pound of said bark, boil in one gallon of water to 
one-half, strain, and then evaporate slowly and carefully (to 
avoid burning) to the consistence of soft extract. The 
purgative dose of this, is twenty to thirty grains, equal to 
four or five large pills. A cordial may be made from the 
scraped bark, thus: pack it in any earthen vessel, cover with 
boiling water, cover tightly, and place upon a brisk coal-lira, 
and boil two hours, strain, and add sugar to form a syrup, 
and afterwards a little brandy to insure preservation. A 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of this is excellent in bowel 
affections, especially of children. But a tincture made by 
filling any sized wide-monthed bottle with the finely scraped 
bark, well packed down, and covered with dilute alcohol, 
makes a very convenient preparation for mothers to adxnin- 
ifter to children, in doees of a few drops, three or four times 
a day, for all diseases of the skin, as moist, scaly, or dry 
tetter, pimples, etc., as well as chronic inflammation of the 
mouth, as thrush, sore throat, etc. A local application of 
equal parts of glycerine and this tincture, should also be 
used to allay itching, and to hasten the cum. Some 
remarkable cases of cares of obstinate cutaneous diseases and 
inflammation of the throat, have been reported as effected 
by this tincture. 

Blessed Thistle. Cabduus Benedictus or Cxicvs B.— 
Some mothers and others in the country, esteem the blessed 
thistle highly. But a close observation and experience for 
years, satisfy us that all its virtues can be obtained from 
that of the garden chamomile, which is both more pleasant 
to take, (an object in this day of homoepathy) and more 
acceptable to the stomach. It is therefore needless to speak 
Of its tonic, diaphoretic or emetic properties, which are cer¬ 
tainly not superior to the chamomile, a herb always at 
hand. 

PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “ Fob Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answ ers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers."*#. 

No. 87.— Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. To make a low cry. 3. A body of men. 
4. Heavy fabrics. 5. Fine linen cloths. 6. A body of men 
formed to act as a single person. 7. Active. 8. Pertaining 
to a fixed camp. 9. To sneak. 10. A cowl. II. A letter. 
Monson, Me. Night Ha we. 

No. 88.—Word-Square. 

1. A crustacean. 2. Pertaining to a certain stone. 3. A 
French statesman. 4. To calumniate. 5. A promontory of 
Sicily. 6. Belonging to the intestine*. 7. To rebuild. 
Baltimore , Md. Hal Hitun, 

Answers Near l Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in thi October Number. 

No. 80. 

BED 
COMET 
BODEFUL 
EME LI N E 
DEFICIT 
TUNIC 
LET 
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No. 8L 

Slimy him, ire, re, e. 

No. 82. 

C 

CAB 

CABIN 

BIN 

N 

No. 83. 

Slapdash. 

No. 84. 

AUSTERE 

ULLAGE 

SLANG 

TANG 

EGG, 

B E 
E 

No. 85. 

Flying-fish (“ F ’’—lying.) 

No. 86. 

TACAMAnACAS 
SAGA PENUM 
B A O A M A R 
B 0 T A 8 
GIN 
N 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 

I.—LINEN. 

The textile fabrics suitablo for embroidery are not very 
numerous, and, with very few exceptions, are exactly similar 
to those that were in use centuries ago. Modern industry > 
has not done much for us, either by discovering now 
materials, or by inventing novel modes of manufacturing 
the old ones. Linen is one of the oldest fabrics used for 
embroidery: It la well adapted for that purpose, and many 
kinds may be used. 

Bound towelling, of a Iooao texture, la an excellent • 
material, especially for beginners and children, aa it Is easy ) 
to work on, and very cheap. It cm be had of very good j 
quality for a comparatively lltw price. Round towelling may > 
bo used for antimacassars, table-mats, kettle-holders, d’oy leys; <, 
but is too grey and coarse and nnrrow for five o’clock tea- i 
cloths, though wo have seen it used for that purpose. We 
have also seen It used as a temporary cover, to protect a 
costly Indian table-cover, instead of the latter being re- 
toovod when the tablo it covers is used for writing, etc. 

“ Crash ” is the specific name of the grey linen now so 
much used for crewel work, that embroidery on it in crewels 
Is often called w crash work.” But as there is no doubt that 
the present fashion—which, indeed, almost amounts to a 
rage—will soon pass away, we do not recommend this 
material tor any important piece of needlework. For anti¬ 
macassars, it is excellent; so it is for toilet covers, toilet 
mats, and night-dress cases, which may be worked to match, 
and which make very pretty sets when finished. But for > 
drawing-room curtains, table-covers, and portieres, we should l 
advise nobler materials. j 

Tea-cloth, if choeen with judgment, makes excellent cm- | 
broidery stuff; it is often of a very agreeable color, warmor 1 


in tone than crash, and pole enough, sometimes, to be used 
for five o'clock tea-cloths. Very beautiful white linen, of a 
good width, may be bad for fivo o’clock tea-cloths. Tbs 
warp and tho woof should be of the some thickness In linen 
used for embroidery. Fine white linen is sometimes used 
for silk embroidery, especially when the whole surface is to 
be covered. Twilled linen, very stout, and of a narrow 
width, is sometimes made pressly for bordcrings. 

II.—COTTOlf. 

Very few cotton textures are used for embroidery. Work- 
house sheeting, which is a thick coarse twill, of the color 
technically called rt grey,” but really yellow Mi, is, however, 
much used for crewel work Just now. Very pretty summer 
frocks for girls or little children, may be made with it, 
ornamented in crewels; and, as nearly all crewels wash well 
an elegant little costume may be had at a very small 
expense. 

Oatmeal cloth is a favorite material for dresses to bo em¬ 
broidered in crewels, and the texture being rough adapts It 
especially for throw lug the colors Into relief. 

Muslin may be used for embroidery. We have seen very 
pretty aprons worked in crewels, which, with a little core, 
wash extremely well. Donbtless, most of our readers hava 
seen and admired exquisite specimens of Indian muslins, 
enriched with needlework in gold and floss silk. We do not 
say that it would be beyond their skill to imitato those pro¬ 
ductions, but as the muslin fitted for the purpose is both 
expensive and difficult to obtain, we do not counsel them to 
attempt the task, except for such uniiupurtaut things as 
sashes and little scarves. 

Twill cotton muy bo had In several colors, and answers 
very well for some purposes, to which ornamental needle¬ 
work may be applied—for instance, the coveting of chair 
seats. In this material, there is a fine, cool earth-brown, 
inclining to purple in the shadows, which has a rich effect 
as a foundation for embroidery. There is also a very dark 
blue, which is an excellent color. 

III.—WOOLEN FABRICS. 

Serge Is one of the very best materials for embroidery. 
There is a thin, harsh serge, and there are other kinds that 
are thick, soft, and rich-looking. The first is by no means 
the worst. There is also a sergo which is twilled only on 
one side, and which makes a capital firm ground for needle¬ 
work. Cloth is well adapted for applique work and silk 
\ embroidery; but it does not do so well for crewel work aa 
serge. It should be chosen with very little dress (to use a 
technical term) upon it. 

Cloths and serges may be had in all colors. We have 
seen some exquisite salmon-pinks in the former, and beau¬ 
tiful blues and yellows in tho latter. Blims seldom look well 
In cloth, the material is too smooth and glossy; but the 
diagonal rib of the serge fabrics produces a play nf light and 
shade that take off from the coldness ui.d harshme^ of the 
blue tints. 

Merinos and cashmeres may be embruidered in silk for 
dress, jackets, etc. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

MCo'Ertry Receipt in thit Ooob-Book k as been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

How to Choose Poultry .—Young, plump, well-fed, but not 
too fat poultry, aro the best. The skin should always be 
finely grained, clear and white, the breast full, fleshed, and 
broad, tho toes pliable, and easy to breuk when bent back. 
The birds must always be heavy in proportion to their size. 
This applies to fowls. At regards ducks and geese, their 
breasts must also be very plump, the feet flexible and yellow. 
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When they are red and hard, and the Wits of the same color, milk, add the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, and sugar to 
the skin full of hairs, and coarse, they are old. For boiling, taste. Bake in a pie-dish; a hen cold, spread jam over tha 
the white-legged poultry must be chosen, because, when top, and over that the whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff 
dressed, their appearance is, by far, moro delicate; but dark- froth, with four tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Put iuto the 
legged ones are more juicy, and of better flavor, when oven, and bako a very light brown. Flavor with essence of 
roasted. The greatest precaution ought to be taken to pro- vanilla or lemon. 

▼ant poultry from getting at all tainted before it is cooked; Tapioca Pudding.—Soak in warn* water, one teaenpful of 
unless the weather be very warm, it should be kopt for a tapioca. Beat four eggs with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
day or two, at the least, and a great deal longer in the win- Melt in half a pint of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, 
ter. Pigeons are the better for being cooked the same day stir all together; flavor to your taste, and bskke in a quick 
they are killed, for they lose their flavor by hanging for 0 ven. 

ever so short a time. Turkeys are both tough ruid poor CAkk*- 

eating, if not kept long enough. A goose should hang up Riee Cake.—The weight of lour eggs* in ground rice tbs 
for some days, in the winter, before it is cooked. The some !n ]oaf pounded and sifted; the same weight of 

rule applies to fowls lu the cold season. Take great care to frw j, butter, beaten to a cream; the weight of two in flour, 
cook your poultry thoroughly, for nothiDg is more revolting the rind of half a lemon grated. Mix the dry Ingredients 
to the palate than under-done poultry. well together, then add the butter and four eggs weU 

A Delicious Wap of Cooking a JtabbiL —Take a nice, fresh l>eaten ; and lastly the juice of half a lemon and half & tear 
rabbit, cut it into Joints, and fry it brown, with some slices spoonful of carbonate of soda; beat thoroughly. Line a tin 
of pickled pork, and some onions, shred fine. When nico < with buttered paper, put in the mixture and bake inl¬ 
and brown, take it out of the frying pan, and put it in a ) mediately. The oven must be moderately quick at first, but 
Btew-pan, with water sufficient to cover it. Pepper and ( when the cake has risen, it should be put back a little, so that 
aalt to taste; thicken with some flour and butter; add force- ; it may become thoroughly soaked. A few stripes of <andied 
meat balls, but be sure not to put the fat ont of the frying- < citron or lemon peel and some sugar comfits may be placed 
pan. Let the gravy be the thickness of rich cream. \ on the top of the cake to ornament it 


Potato Croquets .—Boil and mash potatoes when hot, and 
add a piece of bntter, tho size of an egg; a teaspoonfnl of 


white powdered sugar, salt, and two well-beaten eggs; mix ' 


It well together, and then make it into small cone or pear- 
shaped pieces; let them stand till quite add; then dip them 
into raw egg and bread-crumbs (plenty of the latter), and fry 
In boiling lard. 

White Haricot Beans —Soak them for twelve hours, put 
them in a saucepan of cold water, let it come gradually to 
the boil, then simmer till quite tender; drain,and put them 
at once into a stewpan, with some fresh butter, chopped 
parsley, salt, pepper, and a little lemon juice, toss them well, 
and serve very hot. 

Sauce for Roast Beef .—Grate horse-radish on a grater into 
a basin, add two tablespoonfuls of cream, with a little mus¬ 
tard and salt, mix well together, add four tobtespoonfuls of 
the best vinegar, and mix tho whole thoroughly. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Fritters .—Peel three large apples, core them with a 
column cutter, and cut them across in slices rather less than 
half an inch thick. Put them In a flat dish, with half a 
tumbler of brandy, and strew plenty of powdered loaf 
sugar over them. Let them remain cover°d for a couple of 
hours, then take each piece separately, dip It in butter, so 
that it is well covered with it, and fry a golden color, in 
plenty of hot lard. Lay tho fritters In front of the fire, 
and when all are done, pile them np on a napkin, shake 
plenty of powdered loaf sugar over them, and serve. 

Frying Batter .—Boat up one tablespoon fill of brandy, one 
of olive oil, and a little cold water, with the yolk of one egg; 
add a pinch of salt, then work in sufficient flour to make, 
with the addition of moro water, as much batter as will be 
wanted for the above. It should be of the consistency of 
thick cream. Just before serving, whisk the whites of two 
eggs to a froth, and mix them lightly, but effectually, with 
the batter. 

Fig Pudding. —Three-quarters pound grated bread-crumbs, 
tlx ounces suet, chopped fine, a-half pound figs, also chopped, 
six ounces moist sugar, some nutmeg, a teapenpful of milk, 
and one ogg. Mix the bread and suet first, then the figs, 
sugar, nutmeg, and egg, and add the milk lastly. Boll in a 
basin for four hours. Serve with swoet sauce. Half tho 


! 

j 
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Plum Cuke.—One pound flour, half-pound butter, half- 
pound dark moist sugar, half-pound currants, half-pound 
raisins, half-pound mixed candied peel, quarter-pound sweet 
almonds, ono ounce mixed spice, half-ounce grated lemon 
rind, one tabl^spoonfnl brandy, one teospoenful carbonate 
soda, ditto of tartaiic acid, milk; dry and sift the flower, 
wash and pick the currants, and stone the raisins; well mix 
all the dry ingredients together, beat the butter to a cream, 
and mix well in the dough; add sufficient oold milk to fbnn 
a stiff paste; lake in a hot oven. 

Luncheon Cuke.—Take one and a-half pound dough, half- 
pound currants, half-ounce carraway seeds, six ounce sugar, 
two or three eggs, and half-pound clarified dripping or of 
butter. Spread out the dough on the paste-board, pull it 
well out, rub in the currants and sugar, then add the 
dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix all well 
together, leave it to rise, put it Into tins, and bake about an 
hour in a moderate oven. 

Gingerbread— Take two and a-half pounds flour, two pounds 
treacle, ten ounces butter, half-ounce carraway seeds (stoned 
run-ins may be substituted for carraway seeds), half-ounce of 
cinnamon, half-ounce ginger (ground), half-ounce Jamaica 
pepper, foureggs, a little black pepper, and about half-ounce 
of carbonate of soda. Beat the butter to a cream, and mix it 
with all the other ingredients. Put it la a buttered tin, 
and bake in a slow oven. ^ 

Seed Ode .—One pound of butter beaten to a cream, one 
pound of sifted lump sugar, one pound of flour well dried, 
eight eggs, (yolks and whites beaten separately), and carra¬ 
way sei'dfl to taste. Mix the Ingredients, and beat all well 
together for an hour. Put the batter into a tin shape lined 
with paper, and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

To Preserve Butter .—Take two parts of the best common 
salt, one part of good loaf sugar, and one part of salpetre; 
beat them well together. To one pound butter thoroughly 
cleansed from the milk put one ounce this composition; 
work it well, and put down when it becomes Ann end cold. 
The butter thus preserved is the better for keeping, and 
should not be used under a month. The butter should be 
kept from the air, and is beet iu pots of the best glased 
earthenware that will hold from ten pound to fourteen 
pound each. 


quantity can be made, and boiled two hours, < Oyster Fritters .—A pint and a-half of milk, one and a- 

• Queen of Puddings .—Soak a pint of bread-crumbe in boiling < quarter pound flour, four eggs, tha yolks of the eggs must 
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be beaten Tory thick, to which add the milk *nd floor, stir ( FASHIONS FOB NOYEMBEB. 

the whole well together; whisk the whites to a stiff froth, , ia . j.-Vtsmxo-DBras or French Blue Cashwer*.- 
and stir them gmiaalljr Into the batter; take a spoonful of n,, , klrt ,, m^e in wide box-plalts, alternating with narrow 
the mlxtnre, drop an oyster into It, and fry It in hot lard; uit.pl.it,; plaited ruffle around tho bottom. The orer- 
let them he a light brown on both sides. The oysters should , .Urt is draped low down, very simply, meeting In the front, 
not be put Into the batter all at once, as they would thin It | y,,, )ong mt ^ s deep oipei wh lch la trimmed with 
Vinegar as an Aid to Digestion:—Yin egar, when taken with { cashmere, gold color embroidered in dark brown. The tame 
food In moderate quantities, assists digestion. It is especially l cashmere for the cuffs, pockets, and the triangular piece in 


nseful when taken with raw vegetable food, such os salads 
and similar articles of diet It is also of great use In aiding 
the digestion of those kinds of food, such as salmon, which 
contain large quantities of rich and oily principles. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 

Hanoi. vo Baskets or Moss and Shells.— The materials 
Which may be used for the construction of hanging baskets 
are almost countless, and with taste and skill many ordinary 
and homely articles may be converted Into pretty floral or¬ 
naments. Two very effective baskets have been made as 
follows: the materials for'the first are sea-shell, corals, sea¬ 
weeds, and mosses, or any floral treasures, some asphalte 
cement, and a common red flower-pot. Make the pot quite 
warm by placing it in an oven, and at once apply the melted 
asphalte with a brush, giving two coats if necessary. Then 
round the upper rim, cement a border of white scallop shells, 
%nd two double reversed rows of smaller shells round the 
contra of the pot. On the bottom, fasten clusters of coral 
branches in such a way, that the long, narrow parts unite 
in the centre below the bottom of the pot Between these 
cement clusters of sea-weeds. If you can collect purple, 
crimson, and other weeds, use them in preference to the 
Irish (carrageen) and Iceland moss, which can be bought 
from the druggists. Dip the ends in the hot cement, and 
fasten the clusters closely over tho whole bare surface of the 
pot. When entirely dry, touch the extreme ends with dam¬ 
mar varnish, and dust a very little fine frosting upon the 
snrfece, occasionally applying touches of green, blue, violet, 
and crimson distemper colors, which will relieve the dull¬ 
ness of the black and white. Branches of coral are next 
fastened round the very edge of the pot, and on each side 
projecting pieces, to which the suspension cords may appear 
to be attached, though for safety they might better be passed 
through holes drilled in the pot 
The companion to this basket has for the foundation a pot 
of the same kind, but ornamented with a different class of 
materials, consisting of lichens, hardened fungi, burrs, cones, 
bark, etc. In order to impart the necessary brightening 
up to tho rich browns and wood colore, holes are cut in tho 
sides and bottom of the pots, and lycopodium, or Saxifraga 
sarmentosa and Feltonias introduced, which soon root, and, 
mingling with the rugged covering, form a good effect. 
Round the rhn Of the pot fasten a border of the shell-like 
fangi, taking single sections, and arranging them uniformly; 
fill the interstices between these with lichens, in various 
shades of bhxe and pale green. Around the centre, make 
the double row of the smaller fengi, and fill the spaces with 
purple mom or with rock moss, and touch the tips with 
scarlet sealing wax, dissolved In hot alcohol. Between 
these light rows Hasten burrs, cones, etc., neatly arranged 
between the holes filled with lycopodium. On the bottom, 
cement light gnarled roots or branches, arranged in the 
same manner as the coral branches on the marine basket, 
aud the same at the top. The various tints of greens, 
browns, and wood tints form a pretty combination. For 
stocking these baskets, nothing is so effective as a fine 
group of ferns, and the creeping fern, Lygodlum palmatum, 
and the Japanese climbing fern, Lygodium scan den a, to 
climb up the supports, then reach over and fcetoon the 
extended branches. 
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front. A bunch of gold colored ribbon is placed whore the 
over-skirt opens over the lower skirt. Bonnet of blue 
felt, trimmed with gold colored feathers and ribbon. 

Fio. ir.—'W alking ox House-Dress or Claret-Colored 
Camel's Hair. —The back is demi-trained (if for the house) 
and is trimmed with these scant ruffles, and a plain width is 
carelessly draped above them. The front is finished at the 
bottom, with a side-plaiting (which Is to bo continued around 
the skirt, if short), and is laid in crosswise plaits across the 
front A wide piece of claret-colored velvet finishes the bot¬ 
tom. The body is cut with a very long point In front, aud 
has a small coat basque at the back. The simulated vest, 
collar and cuffs are velvet Gray felt bat trimmed with 
daret-oolored feathers. 

Fio. hi.—Wedding-Dress or White Brocade and White 
Satin. —The round drees is trimmed with two narrow ruffle* 
of plaited satin. The waist and narrow front of the dress 
are of brocade; but the principal front is made of white 
satin, the plaits of which are drawn to a point in front, almve 
the ruffles, and fastened with a fan plaiting of tho satin, in 
which is stuck a bunch of orange blossoms. The satin falls 
loosely over the flowers. The waist has collar, cuffs, and 
facings of the satin, and is ornamented with bunches of 
orange blossoms. The under-waist is of plaited tulle, with 
a fell lace ruffle at the neck. The long, court train is of the 
brocade, caught at the sides with orange blossoms; long 
tulle veil. 

Fio. IV/—Evening Dress or Black Velvet.— The long 
train is laid in plaits, which diverge fen-shape at the bottom. 
The princess over-dress fells in a puff over the traiu at the 
back, and opens over a round apron-shaped front, edged with 
white lace. The corsage is high at the back, and pointed in 
the neck in front, over & piece of yellow satin, brocaded in 
black, thus forming a square neck. The facing of the collar, 
sleeves, and paniers, are of yellow satin, brocaded in black. 
The sleeves and paniers are edged with white lace. 

Fio. v.—Walking-Dress or a Combination or Litjht 
Fawn-Colored Camel's Hair, and Cottee-Brown Bro¬ 
caded Cashmere.— The back of the dress is of the light 
fawn color, and is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting. The 
front of the dress is of the brown brocade, which extends 
high enough up to meet the simulated fewn-colored vest. 
It has revere at the side, trimmed with gimp stare. The 
polonaise back falls in a loose puff, quite low down. The 
revere to the polonaise, the broad collar and cuffs, are of the 
brocade, and are trimmed with gimp stare. Bonnet, brown 
velvet, trimmed with rod poppies and leaves. 

Fio. vi.—Walking-Jacket or Brown Ribbed Cloth. It 
is double-breasted, ait off below the waist, and has the short 
sk irt added. Col lar and cuffs of darker brown velvet. Brown 
felt hat, ronnd in shape, trimmed with brown silk, with 
yellow roses In front 

Fio. vn—O pera Mantle or evening wrap of cream-colored 
satin, brocaded and trimmed with rich fringe. 

Fio. viii.— Brown Seal-Skin Toque, trimmed with two 
red pompons made of silk. 

Fio. ix.—'Young Lady's Jacket or Gray Cloth, close- 
fitting and doable-breasted. The collar, cuffs and revere in 
front are of gray satin. Gray felt hat and feathers. Black 
brocaded cashmere dress. 

Fio. x.—Crram-Colored Plush Bonnet, lined with poppy- 
red satin. A nest of birds’ heads at the top, and strings of 
soft, cream-colored silk. 
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Fio. xi.—M orxixo-Drf.88 (folded so a* to iiow the 
trimmings) of Violet-Colored Camel's Hair, with the 
collar, cuffs and front trimmings of Russian lace. 

Fuj. xii.—Walking-Dress of Almond-Brown Cashmere, 
trimmed with two si do-plaited ruffles. The plain over¬ 
skirt is faced and turned up carelessly with a silk of the 
same color. Brown felt bonnet, trimmed with almond-brown 
feathers. 

Fig. Ttin.—C arriage-Dress or Black Silk. The bottom 
two l>ox-plaitcd ruffles. The front Is puffed lengthwise. 
The cloak is of black silk, and is long and plain, with very 
large round sleeves. * It is much trimmod with velvet, rich 
fringe and gimp. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with yellow 
lace and red coses. 

Fio. xiv.—Walking or House-Dress or Dark Blue 
Woolen Material, with red polka dots. The short, round 
skirt Is bordered with two kiltings, and the frill tunic, which 
forms points at the sides, is held up in the centre with a bow of 
red. The back is puffed. The basque-bodice is trimmed 
with a plaiting, and is slightly open in front, with revers 
filled in with muslin. 

Fio. xv.—H ouse or Walking-Dress of plain and spotted 
bfcge, the latter being a much darker shade than the former. 
The kilting to tho skirt is bordered with a baud of the dark 
color, and the plaited scarf that crosses tho tablier is of tho 
two materials. Tho long bodice has a simulated basque of 
spotted tege, and tho triplo collars match it, also the cuff* 
and necktie, which last Is edged with lace. 

Fig. xvi.—Hat or Brown Seal Skin, trimmed with one 
wing. 

Fig. xvii.—New Style Winter Bonnet of Gray Beater, 
lined and trimmed with black volvet. 

General Remarks— There Is nothing new to chronicle In 
tho way of fashion, since our lengthy descriptions In tho 
Octolwr number. There are hundreds of variations on the 
styles of the past season, but Fashion seems really to have 
exhausted herself, her variety has been so great. Still, old 
dresses may be made to look new by an entire change of cut 
or trimming; and in the present large field for choice, all 
ages and stylos may be suited. 

Walking-dresses are usually made of some woolen material, 
short, with but littlo trimming, and a close-fitting coat- 
liasque, over which is worn in colder weather a dolman, or 
half-close-fitting Jacket of requisite warmth. For these 
plain walking-dresses, ladios light habit cloth is most used, 
but thid is heavy if made with kllt-plattings. Wide worsted 
braid, known as “military braid,” is tho most suitable 
trimming. 

Visitino, Reception and House-Dresses aro much more 
elaborate. In these many frills and l>ows aro employed, and 
plush, velvet, gay brocades, colored bead trimmings, em¬ 
broideries, and much lace is used. The style of these dresses 
Is entirely optional, only good taste dictates that the colors 
should be harmonious, and that the dress should not be too 
elaborate for the occasion on which it is worn. For a 
woman with a limited wardrobe, tho dresses should bo 
rather plain than otherwise, as it is always better to be 
under-dressed than over-dressed. Moreover, when a dress 
is very conspicuous it becomes marked, the wearer is known 
at cnee by it, and her friends as well as herself soon become 
tired of it. The plainer dress may be freshened and varied 
by ri Warns, lace fichus, and other trimmings that are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. 

It will be seen by onr many engravings, that all dresses 
are marie close hanging In the front, and at the sides; but 
many of tho house dresses are made to puff out slightly at j 
tho back. Some persons ovon wear soft muslin trousers to j 
give tiie required bouffant effect. \ 

It U quite impossible to describe the make of all the new > 


dresses, or the many materials employed for them, oar 
fashion plates say more than we can, of the many varieties. 

Cloaks, Jackets, and Mantles, are of every variety. 
For ordinary wear, they are usually quite plain, with 
collar, cuffs, and pockets, of somo material different from the 
garment itself; frequently with an added hood. For carriage 
wear, the wraps are often much more elaborate, being 
trimmod with rich fringe of chenille or silk, black lace, jet 
gimp, cords and tassels, etc., etc. 

Bonnets and Hats are worn either large or small, 
according to taste; but the smaller bonnet seems rather the 
more popular; but little face trimming is used, though 
strings are almost universal. In place of the felt bonnets, 
the favorite of so many yean, imitations of the old “ beaver 
bonnets,” so fashionable forty yean ago, are revived. These 
bonnets are somewhat like the high black hats worn by 
gentlemen, only with a coarser looking fur or silk. In fact, 
furry looking head-gear will be popular this winter, it is 
warm looking and becoming; but not as dressy as velvet. 
Plush Is an admirable compromise between the “bearers” 
and velvet. Satin plush, surah silk, and plumes, are all 
fashionable trimmings. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. , 

Fio. i. — Bor’s Ulster of Gray Diaooxal Cloth, with a 
brood collar, miffs and trimming of the opening at the back, 
of dark squirrel's fhr. 

Fio. u.—^G irl’s Blouse Dress or Brown Twilled 
Flannhl. —Double box-plaited skirt. The fulness of the 
loose l>odice is confined with triple gatherings, finished with 
a knotted bow. Collar, cuffs, and trimmings around the 
skirt of fine black Astracan. 

Fio. ui. — Girl’s Coat of Brown Cloth. —The back Is In 
the dolman shape, with wide sleeves. Tho front is princess 
shape, and it is ornamented with gimp and dark brown fur. 
White cashmere hood, trimmed with fur and gay plaid 
ribbons. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from onr subscribers, tee hare established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit 
Ererything is pure hated, with taste and discretion , by an experi- 
\ enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates . Special attention is given 
to every article purchased; and the list includes Ladies', Gentle¬ 
men's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfit*, Infants' TFimf- 
robes, Christmas Presents , BirtJuhty Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacks, ulsters, and underwear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, 
and giving general directions as to material and odor, will be 
promptly attended to. 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to our Purchasing Agency hate been appreciated by the 
large number who have been served since it has been established, 
in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, 
containing full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing 
for them. Address eU communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. O. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Xjjrln remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York; if these cannot be had, them register 
your letter. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

(November 18,1879.) 


“ One thing should be thoroughly understood by readers. 
It is the feet that a newspaper vouches simply for the 
nature of the matter furnished by its patrons. This, of 
course, does not preclude the publication of extravagant, 
and even unwarranted statements; a proper apprehension 
of this feet might often prevent such experiences as have 
led to a wholesale and unjust denunciation of the advertising 
public. That in this age of progress and invention much, 
which seems doubtful upon its face, is in reality founded 
upon fact, would appear from the following. The wonderful 
results said to have been secured by an article now very 
generally before the public, led a Tribune reporter to make 
numerous interviews, the result of which is herewith given. 
Mr. D. B. Cook, who w T as at one time a member of the ex¬ 
tensive book and stationery establishment of Keen, Cook 
A Co., of this city, bat who is at present the purchasing 
agent of the American Express Company, was visited in his 
private office in the building of that concern on fflbnroe 
street. Mr. Cook said that he would gladly bear testimony 
to the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil in a very stubborn case of 
rheumatism. The patient was a very old lady, and had such 
decided objections to publicity of any kind, that she would 
not allow her name to be published. She had suffered for 
years with inflammatory rheumatism, and bad spent a large 
amount of money on modicine and medical attendance. 
Hearing of the St. Jacobs Oil, she requested Mr. Cook to get 
her a bottle of It, and he did so. The relief obtained was 
almost instantaneous, and tho old lady (her age is 81 years) 
a day or two ago stated that she felt so strong and lively, 
that, if she had a mind to, she could dance with as much 
onse as when she was a girl. The reporter expressed a very 
strong desire to publish tho name of the old lady, 
but Mr. Cook said that she would not, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, permit it, though, if any person desired to do 
they could call on him, when ho would provide them with 
the fullest particulars in the caso. Having heard the name 
of Mr. Wesley Sisson, a well-known lawyer of this city, 
mentioned In connection with a wonderful cure, the 
reporter visited him at his office, at No. 109 Washington 
street. The statement which the reporter heard here was 
so wonderfol, that, had it come from a less ^pliable scarce, 
it would have been deemed hardly trustworthy. The gen¬ 
tleman stated tluit during the summer months he paid a 
visit to Mobile, Alabama, and that, while there, he must 
have become affected by the malarial vapors which abound 
on the gulf coast, as, after his arrival home, three months 
ago, he took sick with the rheumatism. The malady 
attacked him in the back and thighs, where it was sciatic in 
its nature, and lu the arms and shoulders, where It was of 
the inflammatory type. After weeks of agony, which three 
successively called doctors felled to cure, he was recom¬ 
mended to buy the St. Jacobs Oil, and, after much opposi¬ 
tion on bis part, as he did not believe that any externally 
applied remedy could help so stubborn and serious a case, 
he consented, and sent for a couple of bottles. The sciatic 
pains, which, arising in the base of the backbone, extended 
through the muscles of both legs, and into the knee, were 
caused by the slightest attempt of his to movd in bed, wtifts 
his arms and shoulders were so affected that he could not 
even feed himself. The first application of the new remedy 
ended the trouble in the shoulders, and brought slight relief 
to the sciatio pains. After two bottles bad been used, a 
further marked improvement was felt, and in another week 
he was cared and able to go to his business—thirty pounds 
lighter in weight than when he was first attacked with 
sickness; but thanks to four bottles of St. Jacobs Oil, a well 


man. Mr. 8lsson was enthusiastic in his laudation of the 
remedy, which he hoped would be sought by all who were 
suffering as he had been, and be said that he could not find 
words in which to express his gratitude for his cure. At 
the same time, he produced a letter which he had written to 
Messrs. Vogeler A Co., the proprietors of the remedy de¬ 
scribing tbe wonderfhl nature of bis cure, the closing 
paragraph of which ran as follows: ‘If any person afllicted 
os I was desires a stronger testimonial, I shall tell them, if 
they call upon me, to give 8t. Jacobs Oil a fair trial; and I 
now feel as though I oould assure them tho samo grateful 
and speedy relief that I have experienced.* It should be 
added that Mr. Sisson had Vainly tried a variety of compli¬ 
cated and painful treatments, in the form of baths, cuppings, 
etc., which had brought no relief, and that he was on the 
, point of going to Hot Springs, when he was induced to try 
St. Jacobs Oil, with the happy results already described. At 
the residence of Otto Winther, hfc>. 246 Wabash avenue, 
cashier for four years for Mr. Ira Brown, the well-known 
real estate man, the news gatherer found further evidences 
of the curative power of the wonderful remedy. Mr. 
Winther said that a fortnight ago be had a very sharp 
attack of rheumatism in the legs, which disabled him from 
attending to his duties. Medical Attendance had felled to 
do him any good, and when a friend recommended Bt. 
Jacobs Oil to him, he at-once tried a bottle, and with oIkhk 
lutely immediate benefit, which has been lasting, no symp¬ 
tom of the trouble having recurred since. He thought, 
though, that the ease of Miss Megan, a girl living with a 
family In the same building, was, at least, equally remark¬ 
able. Miss Mugan had for several days been suffering from 
neuralgia in its most terrible form. Tbe agony, which 
rendered her almost crazy, gate way to none of a number 
of remedies used, until, by Mr. Winther’s advice, the won¬ 
derful Oil was applied, when a perfect and lasting banish¬ 
ment of the pain was accomplished in less than five minutes. 
Mr. Winther is an intelligent and educated gentleman, who 
qpesty five languages fluently, and whose itylorscment of 
the remedy is that of a man who knows thoAmghly what 
he is speaking about. Professor Edward Holst, tho pianist 
and comppee^, tybo resides in the same building, stated that 
some weeks agb he was attacked with catarrh of the throat, 
of a nio^rtilignant form. He was entirely disabled from 
visitin^^^nnany pupils, and the suffering from the disorder 
was intense. He summoned medical attendance, and tried 
a number of remedies in vain, when a few applications of 
the Oil effected a rapid and thorough removal of tbe disease. 
Mine. Marie Sal votti, the femqus priina donna, who charmed 
the auditihee of the WilhelmJ Charity Concert, a few weeks 
ago, and who, it is understood, intends accompanying that 
famous violinist upon his tour to California, gave the 
following testimony on behalf of the remedy: ‘Having 
repeatedly bad occasion to seek relief in oases of neuralgic 
and rheumatic pains, as well ss when suffering from trou¬ 
blesome sore mroat, I find, after vainly trying many reme¬ 
dies, that nothing can compare with St. Jacobs Oil, M a 
prompt and reliable care for the ailments named. A num¬ 
ber of my professional frieftas, who have experienced like 
satisfeetbry results, keep it ss a trave4ng companion, and 
are also enthusiastic inflU praise.* 

Taking in view tbe number of testimonials In support of 
the efficacy of St* Jacobs Oil, and Die hl^h character of those 
supplying them, the inference is irreaisublo that the remedy 
is the most remarkable, for such diseases as have been men¬ 
tioned hi the above interviews, that has yet been discovered, 
and considering tbeir value as a guide and suggestion to 
suffering humanity, there is nothing umnercantile or unpro¬ 
fessional in advertising the article. The above ought to 
recommend it to the confidence of all our citizens.** 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 

WHEELCHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL Styles and Sizes for 

Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propulsion by uso of hands only, in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement uncqualetL Patenteo 
and Maker of the 44 Rolling Chairs" 
pushed about at the Centennial. For Illustrated Catalogue 
send stamp, and mention Peterson’s Magazine. 
HERBLltT S. SMITH, 33 Platt St., New York. 



This InTMloaltl* and strieUy , 

Food prepared fro* the recipe of one of S. 
Yi City's most eminent pbystelani, nsy bo 
Implicitly relied on as tbs best known sub¬ 
stitute for mother's milk. As a diet for tfco 
aged, the sick or convalescents. It la neap* 
proocbvd: Sold hy DrticxbU and Grown. 
Small hiss. Si Cents. Larva, six time* the 
quantity. One Dollar. IT WILL KEEJ*! 

Treatise oa tke Proper Nourishment o f 
Infants FUNK. VICTOR *. * ALGER Jh 
ThTlliE, 104 to 110 Seado Su, New Yerfc. 



ANY yvA*sx,rt • 


YV1L1.WINO 


N RIVALED 


(A Medicine, not a drink,) con¬ 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and tho Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all 
other Bitters. 


Is a preventive and cure for 
Weakness and General Debility, 
for Fever and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters saves big 
doctors bills, and 44 £300 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

bop cirans m. oa, 

RocbMtoT, N. T., M>d Toronto. On* 


— Pxics Rsnocsn. Mttny lany in um l Old Rstha renw-1 i. 

Semi for tWar.. £. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 8. 


BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES sent, Poet- 
0 paid, for 10 eta. Address, F. L. Clinton. Clinton villr,Ct. 

HA Motto, Gold. FlordL Scroll, 9wwHokt Cards, 10c. 
QiJ Agts. Sample, IQc . STEVENS BR0S.,Worthford,Ct. 

m Tmntfer Picture*, 1l)C.: 100 Scrap 

I B^Pictur*s,ll)c. ; 12 Perforated ‘C 

■ | | ■ ■/o«,l0c.:5>Y««6x8fAro«iox.l0c.; 

■ SJ9 M M 10 k lorn l Etnhfw^l Card#. 10c.; 

■ g oa iHctwree 9v 12.100. ; 4 Chi-eno 
Motto** 10c.; 3 gwgry tags, tali 10 fri j 


Agents Profit per Week. Will 

5 rove it or forfeit $500. £4 Outfit free, 
i. Q. RIDEOUT Jt CO., 10 Barclay SL, N.Y. 
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LIQUID PEARL 

Is used hy Actresses, Opera Singers, and Ladies of Fashion, 
to create tho distinju6 appearance so much admired by every 
one. By its use the roughest skin is made to rival the pure 
radlnnt texture of youthful beauty'. Use the LIQUID 
PEARL according to directions, and you need no longer 
eomplain of a freckled, tanned, or rustic complexion. Sold 
by Jill druggists. Price 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imita¬ 
tions. CIIAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 

UAMmRn’R Atisoluthly Pure :—Grape Cream 
■* ■ ^ ** ^ ^Tartar and Bicarb. Soda. Contains 
jLirjjp Q||PU nothing cl so ; is full weight: 
nUllC. OUUrl goods forfeited if not as represented. 
D AI/IAfP A // other kinds have filling, as starch, 

DMIVinU flour, &c. Sample of furf powder 
D n Ul n C D * ncl tcst lo detect hlliriR free by mail 
r U ft U L n. Geo. C. Hamford, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I CURE 


To tho Editor: Drab Str: 

Ploase inform your readers that I 
have a positive remedy for the cure 

of tho above disease, and that by its_ 

uso in my practice, I have cured thousands of cases of tho 
worst kind, and of long standing, and will giro 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so 
strong ia my faith, I will send 

ONE BOTTLE FREE, _ t 

together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers addressing 
mo, giving tlioir name, express, and P. 0. address. Plro-« 
show this lottor to anyone you may know who is suffering 
with this terrible diaeaso, and oblige. Respectfully yours, 
I>R. II. O. ROOT, 183 PEARL ST . , K Y._ 

t- A Now Stylo Girds. Lithographed in bright colors, P'c. 
0U 60 Ag’ta Samples 10c. CoiTn. Card Co., Nerthford, CL 
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CHASED BY WOLVES. fSw the Story , “ The Night til the 
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DEMI-LONG COSTUME: FRONT AND BACK. 
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HOrSK TiftYfi*. XEW STYTF WRA? FLOTtAT, COT/LAKHT. 
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TABLE-CLOTH IN JAVA CANVAS, WITH nw,A TI BMMMfc-POCKKT, CLOSED AND OPEN. 
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LITTLE GIPSY JANE. 


As Published by SEP. WIPES ft SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





a/I lib. 


I 

< 




Scl - ling bal - lads is my trade, For - tunes too I tell; For 
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2. With the lark, I greet the morn, 
When the dew is on the rye; 

With the milk-maid, ’neath the thorn, 
Stealthily am I; 

For her, I’ve talcs of house and land, 
And husbands rich to gain ; 

She has but just to cross the hand 
Of Little Gipsy Jane. 

Tra la la la, &c. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LXXVIII. PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1880. 


No. 6. 


LAURA'S TWO CHRISTMASES. 


B T BUM A 0AK&ISOI JOXI9. 



RS. KAVANAUGH’S maid entered 
the room, with a bouquet of violets 
in her hand. It was Christinas 
Eve. 

“Some flowers tor Mis* Ellerton,” she said. 
“ Captain Iqgleby left tbepn.” 

“Miss Ellerton is out,” said her mistress. 
“ Put the flowers .down.” 

When the maid had left the room, Mrs. JKav- 
anaugh took pp the bouquet. 

“ It is time this nonsense waa put a stop to,” 
she said to Ifersflf. 44 It waa all very well , for 
Laura apd.he.toi play together ip ti*e fid garden, 
when they were children, and hppt for shells on 
Mianttnomi beach; but pew it m quite another 
affair. Since I married Col* Karnaugh, and 
have gained a position in New York society, my 


niece should look for 
something higher. In 
order that she may do 
this, I hare asked her 
here for the winter; 
have bought her pretty 
dresses, and hare intro¬ 
duced her into our set.. 
For her to go on, with 
this childish lore-affair, 
Would be tub absurd.” 

8he was-flhgering the 
flowers, as she thus 
soliloquized. Suddenly, 
She disentangled a note, 
which had been hidden 
among them, and which 
neiw foil to the floor. 

She took it up, and 
saw,’ as she had ex¬ 
pected, that it was ad¬ 
dressed to her niece. 

< For a moment she held 
it, irresolutely: then she 
' looked for a pair of scis¬ 
sors, and began to cut the envelope. 

“ The girl is in my change* fdr the winter,” she 
added, “and for that time I stand in the light 
of a mother to her. I hatre a right to see that 
she doesn’t ruin her .prospects in life. Here is Mr. 
Witherby, with a.million at leadt, dying to marry 
her. Captain Ingleby haw nothing but bis pay.*’ 
By this time she had out the envelope open, 
and proceeded, deliberately, to read the note. 

44 Mist Ellerton,She rOady 4 * has not forgotten, 
perhaps, our last lectncenaticin, which was in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of her aunt. Let me 
refer to it again. If the answer is a favorable 
one; if there is the least hope for me, will’Miss 
Ellerton wear these violets, to-night?” 

Mrs. Kavanaugh comprehended the situation 
at a glance. 44 I’ll manage it,” she said. 

(417) 
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the note in her pocket, took the bou¬ 


quet to her own room, and locked it up. 

An hour later, when Laura had returned from 
her walk, Mn. Kavanaugh went to her. 

“ My love,” she said, holding out a small jewel 


cjwc, here is something pretty for you to wear 
in your hair, at the little ball I give, iu your 
honor, to-night.” 

Laum took the case from her aunt’s hand, and 
opeuing it, saw a bandeau of filagree. 

“ Oh ! how lovely,” she cried. “ Auntie dear, 
you are too kind. What can I do for you ?” 

“ Make yourself as pretty as possible, for to¬ 
night,” .-aid the lady, kissing the girl’s fair cheek. 

“ Why, auntie, what do you mean ?” 

“ t mean that I want you to look your prettiest, 
to* night, for Mr. Wither by is coming, and you 
huve but to say the word>to become his wife;” 

Laura’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes fell. 

“ Oh ! aunt Kavanbugb/’ was all she said. 

“ I've observed your pteferedoe fbr Captain 
Ingleby,” -Went on her aunt, not notioing the 
exclamation, “and have wondered at it. Now I 
won't stand by, and. see any man trifle with 
you.” 

“ Trifle with me?” cried Laura. 

‘.‘Yesl for Captain Inglebyoan't afford to 
marry, and knows it. ; > aadr that I call trifling. I 
suppose you are aware that he goed out with the 
Arctic expedition ?” i . il 

“The Arotic expedition! No—d—I-J-f don't 
believe it,“ falterM Laum. ir •.**'.• • • 

She said nothing,.for,apomem or.two, 'but ifie 
pressed her .hand pgaiost, het heart, - and , the 
•olor let! her cheeks and lips. The blow was a 



cruel one, but she 1 
that the whole tale 1 
At last, she rose, 

“I am warned,” 
much. I shall—I sha 
Here she broke down. 

_her hands. 

Mrs. Kavanaugh was too wise a wdUan to 
overshoot her mark. She refrained from saying 
another word. She only kissed her nieoe, and 
left the room. ‘ :: * • 1 ' 

“ Look at Laura,** she re&x&Tked to Mrs. 
Miramei,sft the ball, that evefthrg. “ Isn’t she in 
spirits? And so lovely? HoW that bandeau 
beettnes her. Bntrt nmk i rhe chert," elevating 
her voice, so that it might reach Captain Ingleby, 
who stood neak*, “ it is Witheth/sr gift, too.^ff Fm 
not mistaken. He can afford to give costly love- 
tokeus, you know ! M • 1 ’• • 

Captain Ingleby wafted to hear nd more. He 
had cotne, hoping to see his violas tfl Laura's 
hair, and When he first saw the bandeau, bis 
heart failed hita. Hut he persuaded himself, 
that, perhaps, the note had miscarried. Now, 
however, jealously ovOr-biastered him. He gave 
oneglanoe after Laura, as she moved down the 
room,an Mr. Witkerb/s arm, her cheeks flushed 
with excitement, her eyes glowing; one glance, 
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half-tender, half-reproachful; and then he made 


his way out of the room. j 

That cvej^ing^tyr., Witherby laid hia hand and 
hia great fortune at Laura’s feet, aqd she rejected \ 
both. , The next day, she received a letter, fr^m \ 
•Captain Ingleby. ... < 


“ I loved you,” he wrote, “ with my whole 
heart and soul. I lived only for you, ever since 
we played together, as children, on Miantinomi 
beach. You muBt have understood all this, if 
my hQpes were vain, why was your manner so 


hind? Why could you. not haye, told we the 
truth at once ?, 1 ; h»ve, joined ti*e Arctic expe¬ 
dition, os a yoiunteer, a#d leave my native land, 
to-day, never to return,, perhaps—•; j , 

, “To-day,” she,repeated, with -whitening lips, 
“ to-day. And, iU$ Christu^ pad 1 had expected 
to he so happy.” 

The letter fell from 
her trembling hands ; 
she swayed unsteadi¬ 
ly from qide to side; 
and then fell to the 
tloor, as the dove 
falls, wbeu the arrow 
pierces its tender 
hcar^.. , nyJ { 

Weeks later, ( .she 
lay in her oyiu.. cham¬ 
ber, at home, in the 
humble cottuge where 
she was born, and 
her widowed mother 
sat by her side, fear¬ 
ing that her child wns 
to be lost to her for¬ 
ever. At last, when 
all hope seemed gone, 
Mrs. Kavnnnugh wa> 
summoned. The sight 
of the poor, pale, 
hopeless young face, 
filled her with keen 
remorse, and she con¬ 
fessed what she had 
done, putting the 
bunch of faded vio¬ 
lets, and the little 
letter that accom¬ 
panied them, in Lau¬ 
ra’s hands. 

* Laura read the 
lines, her eyes bright 
with joy. 

“He loved me,” 
she whispered, softly, 
and hid the dead vio¬ 
lets in her bosom. 
“He loved me, after 
all. We mny yet be 
happy.” 

With the summer, 
however, came terri¬ 
ble tidings. The Arctic expedition was lost. The 
vessel had been last sefcn, under soil, surrounded 
by icebergs. A whaler, that had spoken it, had 
only escaped, by a miracle; and some days 
after, one of the boats of the lost ship had been 










,.H- 


picked Up, crushed and water-logged. Every 

soul was lost, her lover with the rest. 

The dreary days and weeks dragged on. Laura 
hid her pain and sorrow, and 9trove to do her 
duty. But gradually her strength failed; her 
cheek paled ; and her step grew more feeble. 

“ She is dying of a broken heart,” said all. 

The old garden, whose paths her childish feet 
had trod, and where her lover and she had 
played so often, as boy and girl, was her favorite 
resort. While her strength lasted, she spent 
most of her leisure time, in it; and when at last 
her tottering limbs failed, she sat in her invalid’s 
chair, in front of the cottage door. 

One afternoon, she was in this accustomed 
spot. Every shrub and leaf glowed and quivered 
with the splendor of the dying day. The sun¬ 
flowers nooded their gaudy heads in the breeze; 
the swallow's, soon to fly southward, darted to and 


j fro; and thyme, and old-fashioned herbs, filled 

; the air with sweet and spicy odors. 

Laura sat there silent, her weary head lying 
back, her thin hands folded, thinking of her 
j lover’s nameless grave, far away amid the wintry 
> solitudes of the Arctic Sea. She pictured ro 
1 herself how he had died, with her image in hia 
heart. her name on his lips, yet never knowing 
how she loved him, nay! believing she was 
faithless. 

\ *• Oh ! if a letter could have reached him.” 

she sighed. “ If he could only have known the 
truth.” Then, after a pause, she murmured : •• I 
I am so tired, so tired. When will my poor heart 

: be at rest?’* 

The days passed on, and Laura grew too feeble, 

\ even to sit out of doors. December set in unusu¬ 
ally stormy. Every hour almost brought iniellt- 
( gence of disasters at sea. Night after night Laurm 
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lay awake, listening to the fierce gales, as they 
shook the cottage, and shuddering sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

Thus Christmas drew on. Every time the old 
doctor, who had known her from childhood, 
came to see her, he went away more and more 
disheartened. “ She may hold out until Spring,” 
he would say to himself, “but no longer; the 
rough winds of March will end the tragedy : and 
yet she has no positive /disease: it is a broken 
heart, of which she is dying.” , 

Christmas had come. No sun rose, that day. 
Instead, there was a whirl of falling, driving 
snow, blotting out the whole landscape. Yet, for 
quite an hour, a traveller had been breasting the 
tempest, holding his hat on, as he bent to the gale, 
and fighting wind and drift by turns. He had 
alighted at the nearest station, from the night-train 
fYora New York, an hour after day-break, and had 
vainly tried to hire a conveyance. But no one 
would risk his horses, at any prioe, in that tempest. 

Laura had risen, and was sitting in a chair, by 
the windoir. She was thinking how different 
Christmas, a year before, had been. 

Suddenly, she hoard the gate-lateh click, and 
then, directly, feet stamping the snow off on the 
step ; next the outer door Was pushed open ; and 
immediately that of the apartment in which she sat. 

8he looked haetily up, A tall figure stood 
over her. The face she saw was changed; 
blanched and wan; and just now quivering with 
excitement; but she recognized it at a glance. 


TO A B E RE A "V 

BY LUCY H 


What can I tell thee of thy vanished treasure? 

The pearl that God hath hidden from thy gase, 
Only to leave thee longings without measure,. 
Unresting nights and length of blttar tbtys. 

Vain yearnings fpr tho sound of baby voices, 

Whose echo sometimes fills tho 6llent air, 

Making thee thrHI as one Who swift rejoices, 
Piercing thy heart then with renewed despair. 

Oh I mother-heart, so lonely and so weary. 

For him thou bearoet all the world’s worst pain. 
His sinless feet ne’er trod Earth’s pathways dreary, 
Nor cart nor sorrow dawned on that pare brain. 

Not bit were stormy days and skies that lower, 

Only Earth’s fairest days did ho behold. 

He knew Springs sweetness, Sumnler*B balmy bonr, 
Nor Autumn’s gray, nor Winter's sullen cold. 

His coming was, just as the sun discloses. 

The tender snow-drops, first frail gift of Spring. 

He saw the blooming of the Summer roses, 

But tarried not to see tbelf withering. 

Vol. LXXVI1I.—29. 


“ Oh ! Richard, Richard,” she cried, and tried 
to rise. 

Captain Ingleby, for he it was, caught her in 
his arms, as she was sinking back, half-fainting, 
into the chair. 

“ Is it really you? You are not a ghost from, 
the dead,” she whispered, her radiant eyes 
uplifted to his face. “ Is it really you ?” 

For weeks thereafter, even Captain Ingleby, 
who loved her so dearly, scarcely dared to hope 
for her life. But in the end, she recovered, yes, 
and lived to hear him tell, again and again, the 
story of his rescue. IIow he had floated 
away, on an ice-floe; been picked up by some 
Esquimaux; and had lived with them, till a whaler 
came and rescued him. 

“But amid all my perils,” he said, “I never 
ceased to love you. Fickle as I thought you, I 
could not tear you from my he<4rt. When I 
readied New York, my first visit was to your 
aunt’s, in hopes, at least, to hear from you. 
There I learned the truth. I took the night 
express, got off at Thorn station, and fought my 
way through the storm.” * 

In the early Spring, .her health and youth 
renewed, her sou! filled with gratitude and hap¬ 
piness, Laura became Captain Inglcby’s wife. 

“ Ah ! love,” she often says, “ the agony of 
that first Christmas was not so crnel after all; 
for it made me realize, more keenly than I ever* 
could have realized otherwise, the bliss of that 
Second Christmas.” 


ED MOTHER. 

. HOOPER. 


How fair ho looked, when, soft above hls sleeping. 
The roees lay, sweetness o’c(r sweetness thrown. 

A vision giv’n to molt our hearts to weeping, 

And one sad mother-heart to mako forlorn. 

Yet the day cometh, Purely, drtr, if slowly, 

When thou straitiwaken from thy dream of pain. 

When angel-voices, loving, sweet and holy, 

Shall whisper, “ Peace,” to aching heart and brain. 

“ Peace, for the babe died not, nor yet is sleeping, 
Safe in thy Father’s ariuS he smiles to see 

The opgel-haet their watch around him keeping,’ 
Am^d the glories of Eternity. 

44 That alabaster form, so pare and holy, 

O’er which all wept, so lonely yraa the sight,. 

Was not thy boy, it was the image solely 
Of the young cherub flowu to realms of light” 

And, some day, dear, wheh Death unbars Earth’s porta) 
When thy last wool are o’er, thy last tsars shed, 

Whon, o’er the mortal, triumphs tho immortal, 
Thou’lt sea thy baby smiling by thy b£d. 
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THE NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


41 How far is it through the forest ?” 

“ Fifteen versts, my lord.” 

“‘Ah r 

The speaker, a young man of five-and-twenty, 
and with an air of distinction justifying the rank 
assigned to him, shrugged his shoulders as he 
spoke, and looked up at the wild, winter sky, 
that frowned down, gray and gloomy, on the 
wastes of snow that covered the landscape. 

“ Hadn’t you better wait till morning, my 
lord ?” said the post-master. “ It will be quite 
dark in half an hour.” 

“ But we can find our way, can’t we? It isn’t 
going to snow, is it? The Moujik isn’t afraid?” 

“ Oh ! the Moujik obeys orders, and asks no 
questions. He dare not.” 

“ Well, then, we will go on. I ought to have 
been at my destination early this morning, and 
would have been but for an accident, a station 
back.” 

He lit a cigar, with these words, and sprang 
briskly into the sledge, which disappeared, at 
once, in the forest. 

“ I know, now, who he is,” said the other, as 
be went back to his warm room. “It is the 
young Baron Von Berg, who is to marry pretty 
Countess Olga. The wedding comes off to-morrow, 
and he was due this morning. I don’t envy 
him his cold ride,” spreading out his hands 
before the stove, “ or the risks he runs. I had a 
mind to speak of them more plainly, but it’s best 
as it is perhaps: he’d only have laughed at them 
as idle fears, and thought me a coward for 
mentioning them.” 

Travellers by post, in Russia, change horses 
about every ten miles. For this purpose there 
are stations on all the main roads. Usually, the 
same sledge is used for the whole journey; but 
the driver is changed with the horses. 

For some time, the baron smoked on in silence. 
The air, meantime, became keener; the rising 
wind whirled the snow into his face; the dark¬ 
ness gathered denser and more dense. 

“You know the road?” he said, at last, ad¬ 
dressing the driver. 

“ Yes ! my lord. I have travelled it, day and 
night, for twenty years.” 

“ But not often on a night like this ?” 

“ No 1 But I can’t mistake it. It runs straight 
through the forest, as you see.” 

(422) 


“But I don't jee. This fine, drifting snow 
almost blinds me. If it should come on to storm, 
we couldn’t see an inch before us.” 

“ In that event,” said the Moujik , “ we’ll have 
to trust to the hones. They’d know the road, 
even if I didn’t.” 

“ Ah !” said the young man, and again relapsed 
into silence. 

How the wind howled. How the branches of 
the leafless trees writhed and groaned. How 
ghost-like the sombre firs looked in the gloom. 
The traveller’s cigar had gone out, and he now 
took another. By its light he looked at his 
watch. “ Twenty minutes since we left the post- 
house,” he murmured. “ A quarter of the 
journey completed. So far, so good.” 

He smoked on, after this, in silence. The 
jingle of the horses’ bells, the rattle of the 
harness, the whii of the runners over the 
snow, and the crack of the Moujik's whip, be¬ 
came so monotonous, at last, that he began to be 
drowsy ; and no wonder, for he had not been in 
bed for two nights, having been travelling all 
that tinie. 

He thought of his betrothed. The Countess 
Olga was not only as lovely as a dream ; she was 
witty and charming also. The marriage was one 
of pure love, on both sides. The baron had met 
her first, at Baden-Baden, the year before. An 
engagement had soon followed, and the wedding 
fixed for the winter. He was now on his way to 
claim his bride. The delay, he felt sure, was 
making her anxious. “ Dear girl,” he said, “ I 
can see her now, with her eager eyes and pale 
face, going to the window, every few minutes, to 
look if my sledge is coming: oh ! how happy we 
shall both be, when I arrive, an hour hence.” 

Suddenly he was woke from his reverie, by 
the furious swish of the Moiyik's whip. The 
horses seemed to be wild with terror. They 
were going at full gallop, snorting fiercely. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, rousing 
himself. 

“Don’t you hear?” cried the Motjik, in a 
frightened voice. “The wolves! There are 
a score of ’em—Saint Izoak protect us !” 

The young man had often heard of this peril to 
the traveller, during winter, in Russia; but had 
regarded these narratives .as more or less ex¬ 
aggerated. Even now he could hardly understand 
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the Moujik'i terror. It was not till he became s heels, the hungry pack followed tumultuously, 
aware of a peculiar sound, that appeared to be j a dark, swaying mass, yelping and snarling. 


coming nearer every instant, that he awoke to a j 
full consciousness of the danger. It was a sound j 


The mighty beast rolled over, stone dead, so 
sure had been the aim, and for a second of 


compounded of a bark afrit a snarl; and with it • time, the pack appeared checked in its career, 
came the patter as of scores of rapid feet on the > But the next instant, the body disappeared under 
hard crust of snow: a sound that rose over the \ the advancing mass, that, poured down on the 

tinkle of the bells, the snort of the horses, the \ sledge like the Vistula in flood, 

swish of the Moujik's whip^and even the moaning \ “ Faster, faster,” cried the young man, fitting 

of the wintry wind. His very blood ran cold as j another bullet into his breech-loader, 
he heard it. There was in it something in- \ The frightened steeds required no whip, 

describably fearful. Shading his eyes with his i however: instinct made them fully aware of 


hand, he peered into the twilight, behind, from 
out of which the sounds proceeded. Wc say 


twilight, for though night had actually set in, the \ stretched necks. 


their peril; and they were thundering on now, 
with wildly heaving flanks, and strained, out| 


glare from the snow threw a ghastly half-light j 
over everything. In this dim radiance, he saw, j 
or thought he saw, what seemed a wild torrent j 


“Ha! he has it,” the baron cried, as he 
brought down another wolf, the one that had 
taken the place of the dead leader, “and you 


of black forms, tumbling madly over each other, \ and you — great heavens, will nothing stop 


like some black flood shooting down rapids. But 
now it was gone. Only the dark shadows of the ] 
far-off firs were seen, and above these shadows < 


them?” / 

For though no less than six had now fallen, 
others came pouring on. If it had been a score 


the Bpectral firs themselves, shivering, now and S he had slain, it would have been the same. They 
then, as it were, in the icy atmosphere; while j were now within twenty yards of the sledge, 
high over all, swept past the leaden-colored, \ Two gaunt wolves went down before his rifle, 
ominous storm-clouds. No. There it was again, j Now they were within fifteen yards. The fore¬ 
resolving itself, as it came nearer, into a mass j most was so tfiigh, indeed, that the traveller 
of dusky forms, mixed all together, and careering j seemed actually to feel his hot breath. 


down on the sledge. He could see, even at that 
distance, the gleam of a hundred hungry eyes, i 
and hear, every moment, more and more distinct, 
the snarling and yelping. 


“ Faster, faster,” he cried. 

Mad with terror, the Moujik applied his lash. 
The horses sprang forward anew, as if concen¬ 
trating all their strength in a last effort, and, for 


“ We are lost,” cried the Moiyik , glancing over j a moment, the wolves seemed to be falling 
his shoulder. “ Oh! my lord baron, how they \ behind. But just as the baron was congratula- 
gain on us.” j ting himself on this, there came a burst of howls 

But the baron came of a long line of knightly i from ahead ; a new troop dashed out of the forest 
ancestors, many of whom had led forlorn hopes, \ there; the steeds recoiled on their haunches, 
or fallen in hopeless sallies, and he was not one i with a wild snort; a huge, shaggy monster 


ancestors, many of whom had led forlorn hopes, • there; the steeds recoiled on their haunches, 
or fallen in hopeless sallies, and he was not one i with a wild snort; a huge, shaggy monster 
to die without a struggle, or even to lose his > sprang at the throat of the off horse: the sledge 
presence of mind, although in face of the greatest > stopped with a jerk, that nearly threw the baron 


and most unexpected of dangers. 
“Courage, courage,” he said. 


J from his feet; and then the wolves, in what 
• I have my J seemed one dense mass, precipitated themselves, 


rifle here. I never travel^ithout it. Only keep 5 from front and rear alike, upon their prey. 


your horses up to their work.” 


Meanwhile the Countess Olga had been suffering 


Meantime, the wolves came on swiftly, and it \ torments of anxiety and doubt. Her lover had 
was plain, that in five minutes they would be on J been expected long ago, and as the posts ran 
him. He cocked his rifle, coolly, and waited. j with great regularity, his non-appearance began 
“ The whole forest is alive with them,” he said \ to be alarming. As hour after hour passed, and 
to himself. “ In this half-light, they look like > the darkness approached, the poor girl, who had 
hundreds. I doubt if a dozen rifles would turn > been walking the floor, going to the window to 
them back. The very momentum of those behind ■ look out every few minutes, could no longer 
will impel the mass onward, no matter how many \ maintain silence. 

fall in front. Here goes !” \ “I am sure something terrible has happened,” 

He £red, as he spoke, at the foremost of the ; she said, wringing her hands. “ I am sure of it.” 
gang, a great, gaunt giant, famished with a long ; Her mother tried to cheer her, though herself 
winter, who was coming on, with head erect, ] torn with doubt. “ Perhaps,” she urged, “ the 
teeth glittering, and hairs on end, while, at his > sledge has broken down, between two post- 
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stations: that would cause delay in getting j ringing out, and the torches, of which each sledge 
another—” j carried two, lighting up the scene till it was 

“ Do you really think so?” cried the daughter, almost like day. 
eagerly. “Do you really think so? But, oh! j Alexis, like his pother, was more alarmed 
mamma, that would compel them to cross the j than he would admit. The night had now fallen, 
forest after dark, and you know the wolves have j but the forest was lit up by the many torches, 
been se thick there this terrible winter.” j and was eminently picturesque: fir-trees heavily 

Alas! the mother, for an hour past, had been ! laden with snow ; dark clouds overhead; the 
thinking of this very danger. What could she \ whole appearing, for a moment, in the red glare, 
r say to comfort her child ? j and then fading into darkness behind. Suddenly, 

“Only last week,” cried the girl, with aj Alexis started, and turned to a brother officer, 
shudder, stopping in her walk again, “ they j who sat at his side, one of the guests who had 
devoured a poor Mcujik , as you know, who had j been bidden to the wedding, and who had 
been belated—” l volunteered to accompany him. 

“Yes! I know, dear. But it’s not likely Carl | “Hark!” he said. “What is that? Great 
would venture, after night: they wouldn’t let \ heavens! not the wolves ?” 

him, at the post-station. Try to be quiet, my For that terrible sound, which had startled 
love. Bright and coyly, to-morrow, he will be Carl, was now heard, by the others. It was, 
here.” \ however, still far distant. 

“They couldn’t stop him at the station. You j “ I hope the baron has not ventured into the 
know that, mamma, as well as I do. You tell forest,” saitl the officer. “ If so—” 
me to be quiet,” wringing her hands, “ to wait till j “ If so,” interrupted Alexis, “ they are 
morning. I shall die, from suspense, before \ pursuing him. 1 know that cry well, it is their 
morning. Even now —” \ cry of the chase.” 

But she broke down, and covered her face with “ Forward, then,” answered the other, “ not a 
her hands, shuddering. minute is to be lost. Whip up, you sluggard.” 

“ At the worst, he will be armed,” interposed The Moujik , thus addressed, lashed up his 
the mother. “ lie was the best shot at Baden- horses, which broke into a fierce gallop. 

Baden, as Alexis has often told us. Come, rest • 4 Listen,” cried Alexis, a moment after, ** that, 

your head on me, dear : don’t give way so : I’m surely, was a rifle-shot. It is he.” 
sure all will be right. Ah ! here comes Alexis But though they both listened now, intently, 
himself. I have been wondering where he was. they heard no second shot. 

He will tell you there is no danger.” “You must have been mistaken,” said the 

The brother, a tall, handsome man, with that officer, drawing a deep breath of relief. “ I 
blonde German beauty that so many of the can hear the infernal howling, but nothing 
Russian upper-classes possess, came up to his else—” 

Bister, with a quick step, and stooping down, “ No ! there it is again. Great God, we shall 
kissed her, speaking in a voice of assured be too late. There must be hundreds of them, 
confidence, that carried comfort in its very tone, from their noise. No single rifle can keep them 
“ Look up, Olga, dear, look up,” he said, 44 and back. Forward, forward.” And he rose to his 
bid inc'God speed.’ I don’t think there’s the feet, aud seizing the MotQ'ik't whip, himself, 
least cause for alarm, but as I’ve seen, all the lashed the horses. ^ 

afternoon, how nervous you are, I’ve ordered “Yes, there it is again. Ilow gallantly he 
out half a dozen sledges, with a score of our fights,” cried the officer. “ One, two, three, 
fellows, all armed, and am going through the He has a breech-loader—” 

forest, as far as the post-station on the other side. { “ But it has no effect. He wouldn’t be firing 

We shall be sure to get news there, even if we l so often, if it had. He must be miles away, the 
don’t meet Carl half-way.” j sound is so remote. Oh ! who will break the 

news to Olga?” 

“ Nothing,” snid the officer, “ is so deceptive, 
as to distance, than sound, in an atmosphere like 
broken words. “ You always were brave, you j this, half laden with snow. It is as misleading 
always were good. But there,” springing sud- ; as sound in a fog.” 

denly away from him, “go, go, every minute is \ At that instant, their horses, which h’ad been 
precious.” \ tearing along at the maddest speed, suddenly 

A moment after, the sledges were heard j shied wildly, almost upsetting the sledge. At 
driving swiftly away, the bells of the horses \ the same moment, a dark, tumultuous mass 


The girl threw her arms about her brother’s j 
neck, and burst into a tempest of tears and sobs. \ 
44 Oh ! thank you, thank you,” she cried, in j 
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fuahed out of the forest just ahead, and swept on > 
like a black, tempest-driven cloud. 

44 It is a new pack,” said the officer, leaping \ 
also to his feet, and shading his eyes, as he peered \ 
into the gloom ahead, down the long, straight, \ 
and seemingly endless forest road. 44 No wonder \ 
the horses shied. Ha! I see him, by the flash j 
of his rifle-shot. He is alone. The snow is black > 
with wolves before and behind. Oh! for a \ 
minute more of time.” \ 

He had cocked his own rifle as he spoke, but | 
waited to fire, for the light that had been shed on \ 
the scene ahead, by the flash of Carl’s rifle, had j 
faded, and now all was darkness in the distance \ 
there, the torches, as yet, failing to penetrate so \ 
far through the gloom. j 

Alexis also stood erect, with cocked weapon, \ 
while the Moujik lashed the horses again and [ 
ngain, furiously. Both the young men held their > 
breath in the excitement. All at once, the awfUl > 
clamor ahead broko into a wild crescendo , that 
curdled their very blood. Then followed a mo- j 
incut of deatli-like silence. This was succeeded > 
by a sudden breaking away of the gloom in front, ; 
the darkness rolling off in what seemed wave on \ 
wave of ltirid mist, as they dashed up, and their \ 
torches illuminated the scene. \ 

44 Iho sledge is down,” cried the officer, in un- > 
controllable excitement. 44 The horses are strug- i 
gling under an avalanchd of wolves. I sec nothing \ 
of the baron—” \ 

“ Yes, there he is,” interrupted Alexis, with a J 
shout of exultation, that ended with a catch of j 
the breath, that was almost a sob. M He was t 
only, for a moment, borne down. He is on his 
feet again. How ho swings his sabre, right and ; 
left. He has cut a circle clear abont him. It is J 
but for an instant only, however. Fire—in God’s j 
name, fire. We must take the risk.” \ 

But that instant had been enough. The other j 
siedgcs, by this time, had come up, and were ; 


now seconding the rapid fire with which Alexis 
and his brother officer had accompanied the 
words they had spoken. The fusillade was in¬ 
cessant, for there were a score of rifles, and 
every rifle was a repeating one. In less than 
five minutes not a wolf was to be seen on foot; 
but scores lay dead, or dying around. The rest 
had fled. 

44 What an army of them,” said Alexis, kicking 
a dead monster out of his way, when the first 
congratulations were over. 44 But the winter 
has been unexampled for its severity, and they 
nre starving by thousands, and mad with hunger. 
We have no time to lose, however. Think of the 
suspense Olga is suffering I Here, jump in, 
Carl. These are my famous stallions, that I bred 
myself, and they can go like the wind.” 

“ I owe ray life to them, in port,” said the 
baron, as he sprang into the sledge. 44 1 could only 
have held the monsters at bay for a few minutes 
longer.” ' He wiped the blade of his sabre, as 
he spoke, and returned it to its sheath. “ It was 
like fighting an in-coming surf: you mastered one 
wavo, but another was on you the instant after. 
Nothing but the speed of your stallions saved me. 
Ah! my poor Movjik, he and his horsefc. both.” 
lie added this, as he glanced at the corpses. “ I 
must enquire if he has a family, and keep thorn 
from want, for the rest of their days.” 

** And are you not hurt?” 

“ Only a scratch or two, which I shall have to 
ask Olga to bind up for me. Don’t talk of it.” 

But the Countess Olga thought the 44 only a 
Fcratch or two,” very alarming wounds, and 
tended her lover as fair maidens once tended 
knights of chivalry. The wounds really were 
mere scratches, however, except one in tho left- 
arm, and that was not serious, bo that the mar¬ 
riage took place at the appointed time, the bride¬ 
groom looking all the more interesting, the ladies 
said, from wearing his arm in a sling. 


IN ARCADY. 

BY CHARLES J . PETERSON. 


WitF* we two lived in Arcady, 

The years wore Spring, our lives were young. 
Tho birds they swig on evYy tree,' 

At ev’ry step the vi’lets sprung. 

All KUen’s sunshine flushed tho sky, 

The moon sailed an enchanted sea. 

When first wo loved, and you and I 
Went band in hand in Arcady I 

"■ t ' 

Tho years they passed. Tho summer noon 
Came rip’ning all the rustling com. 

Tho months were days, they sped so soon; 

And sped through skies still fresh with morn. 


A fuller life thrilled earth and air, 

The meanest thing seemed glad to bo. 
Oh! happy time, When ev’rywherfe 
>Ve went wo carried Arcady. 


A 

> 


Xow Autumn comes, and youth is o’er; 

Life’s hitter griefs wo’vo learned to know. 
V\V stand together on tho shore— 

Yet still remains the after-glow 1 
Its light transfigures earth and sky,. 

Transfigures all tho sapphire sta. 

And there we wander, you and I, 

Still hand in hand in Arcady. 
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IN THREE ACTS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 353 . 

A C T 111. j Olga D&niski declared that her mission on 

When the next day’s sun rose, a mighty steamer earth was the revenging of her sex on men. 


was putting out to Bea. On the deck, stood the j 
enchantress, looking, with a heavenly smile, into 
the eyes of the man, who lay upon a bench 
beside her, his face pallid, his arm bandaged. 

She bent forward, kissed the hand that lay 
helpless outside the wraps flung over him, and 
whispered: 

“ All for me ! Wafc it worth while; are you 
sure it was worth while?” 

“Olga!” 

44 Hush! You are not to try to talk even. 
You are to rest! Ah, you don’t know yet—I 
love you, I love you !” 

And the great ship sped on, bearing Rudolf 
da Couti out of sight of church, and tower, and 
the blackened ruins of the conflagration, across 
which he had carried the woman, for whom he 
had first gone mad: carried her into safety, by 
making a bridge of the woman who loved him! 
What matter, since he had already broken the 
true heart 1 

Days passed, then weeks. There was neither 
rest, nor recollection for Rudolf, any more than 
for the hasheesh eater, when under the influence 
of the poisonous drug. 

The voyage came to an end; and still Rudolf 
was an invalid. Weeks of delirious delight 
followed, at Paris, Nice, Rome, Naples. During 
their course, Rudolf never once thought of the 
old life. Never once remembered Rita, any 
more, than if the fire, through which he had 
borne this enchantress, had been the gulf between 
earth and another world. 

Not so much os a passing echo of poor 
Columbine’s name, amid the whole round of this 
9 besotted vision, which he believed reality I He 
was a true man, perhaps, after all, this painter- 
poet 1 Men deny that such base impossibilities 
can find a hold in their natures. I wonder 
wherefore, since, as a rule, the more worthless 
they are, the more love and sacrifice is lavished 
upon them. Since time and time again, we see 
a woman, ay, the best and purest of the sex, 
turn blind and deaf from the voice of true 
affection, and bow herself in the dust before some 
incarnate shape of selfishness. 

(426) 


Perhaps! In the unfathomable plan of existence, 
the leopardess has her appointed portion: and it 
is to rend, and devour; yet, without her, a link in 
the endless chain would be lost, just the same as 
if a creature, framed in heaven’s highest mould, 
had perished 1 

As suddenly as the beginning had come, the 
end arrived. By the time Rudolf had completely 
recovered, and began to urge their marriage, she 
\ tired of her share. His very devotion was his 
worst enemy. He wearied her. 

I There was no preparation, no gradually 
growing tired, where she was concerned; no 
\ slow loosening of the bond; it snapped Hke a 

( thread, just when it seemed os strong as adamant! 
He had come to see her, one day, and was 
seated at her feet, in the shaded light of a stately 
room, in Naples, where she had taken part of a 
palace. From without came the odor of Southern 

1 flowers. The grand arch of the Southern sky 
framed in the lovely scene; her hand was resting 
on his hair; some tender word had scarcely died 
< upon his lips, when, suddenly, she half-rose, 
< pushed him back, dashed aside the guitar he 
was holding, and cried out: 

44 It is over! Well, it has lasted long, your 
\ dream! Haven’t you seen my growing in- 
i difference? Why, you absolutely tire me. Get 
up—go away 1 Do you hear me ? Go! Take 
your fool’s face out of my sight forever! 

He looked at her, os if death was in his face. 
44 Poh ! how white you are,” she cried; 44 how 
old you’ve grown ; how the wrinkles have come! 
Up with you; out with you ; leave my sight I” 
She stamped her foot In anger. 

Could he believe? Had he gone mad? She 
had sat down again, and was leaning back in her 
chair, her fingers playing idly with a rose, 
immortal apparently hi her beauty, her sweetest 
smile upon her lips, while she poured down upon 
him all this scorn. 

“Don’t you hear? I’m sick of your very 
sight.” 

S 44 And—and you do not love me—you will not 

\ marry me—it was all a cheat—” 
l 44 Marry you ? Love you? I never, seriously. 
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thought of such a tiling,” she cried, interrupting ; 
him ; and she struck him on the mouth, with her 
fan. “Go away, I say.” 

Was he mad ? No, she had forced him back to 
reason: the dream was over: reality had come, 
and with it, retribution. 

Pray—weep—struggle ? Of course. Was he 
not a man, who had given up his soul to the 
tempter, and is not such an one as basely ignoble 
in his cringing before the object of his insensate 
passion, os he is cruel and stone-deaf to the voice 
of his guardian angel ? 

“ I have borne enough of this farce,” she 
answered, laughing scornfully. “ I owed you a 
little pity for what you did for me; but it was 
hard to dissemble, after all; and I am tired of it. 
Now you know the truth. Oh 1 you needn’t look 
as if life was over for you. What you ought to 
do, iff to go back to your Columbine. You will 
not find her, but you may find her grave.” 

Columbine’s grave 1 Had he heard these words 
aright. His glazed eyes fastened on the speaker, 
with an awful agony, that was indescribable. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, with a laugh of slow 
enjoyment, “ I forgot—I forgot. You did not / 
know. See how considerate I am, to have kept j 
a new surprise, a fresh Rensation, for the very j 
last. Oh, yes, Columbine is dead. Why, you \ 
murdered her. You struck her down, with the 
iron ladder; killed her to save me. I saw her 
fall. Afterward, I read her name among the list 
of deaths. That’s all. Now go. I can see her 
blood on your hands. Go I” 

He looked at her wildly, and staggered from 
the room. But he hardly knew what he did: he 
had no conscious volition. The curse of Cain 
was upon him, and it thrust him forth. 

He saw, or seemed to see, he could not tell, the 
mocking, insolent faces of sycophants and ser¬ 
vants, who, an hour before, would have kissed 
his feet, had he bidden; heard their voices, 
raised in coarse gibes, but not the words they 
uttered: only one voice made itself audible, 
through the tumult in his brain, and that cried, 

44 Murderer, murderer 1” 

Then he saw, or seemed to see, orange-groved 
Sorrento behind him; the purple Mediterranean 
at his feet; the long stretch of white road in 
front; away in the distance the sweep of the 
great city: and he was toiling on—on 1 

Familiar, and yet so strange, it all appeared; 
the bright waves across which he had yesterday 
floated, in a gay barque, with the enchantress by 
his side; the olive-bordered highway, over which j 
he had dashed, in a triumphant chariot, with her 
hand in his. The sea was here, the road, the 
groves, the gardens, the sapphire sky; but now 


they heaved and changed, flame and desolation 
were whithersoever he turned, as if he had lost 
his route, and was treading the lava-scorched 
sides of Vesuvius. Then the earth rose, and the 
heavens descended—nearer—nearer: a vast dome 
of flame; and he was striding over Rita’s 
body, and could not stop ; and amid the rush and 
whirl, that voice still cried, “ Murderer, mur¬ 
derer !” 

Weeks and weeks after that terrible day, 
Rudolf da Conti came back from the portals of the 
grave, and found himself, in a common hospital in 
Naples, a beggar among the other beggars lying 
there. Yet, no, not entirely. When he could 
speak and question and observe, he discovered 
that a difference was being made, between him 
and others ; a separate room given, choicer food 
provided ; and when he could rouse himself to a 
vague curiosity as to the cause of the change, he 
was told that it had all been done by the orders 
of a countryman of bis own, an American, who 
had lately chanced to learn liis strait, and had 
given money to help his needs. 

But he could neither think much, nor care who 
might have done the kindly act. What powers 
of reflection he had left, were concentrated in one 
idea—to get away—to have an hour’s freedom, 
that he might therein force himself on death, 
which had refused to take him. 

He was so weak, bodily, that his mind shared 
in the wreck, else, perhaps, lie would have re¬ 
coiled from adding to his other sins, thnt meanest, 
most cowardly of crimes, suicide. But in his 
present state, he felt no shame, only a dull sense 
of hurry, a longing to be up and away, in order 
that he might act upon his resolve. 

The time came, at last, when he was able to do 
so. His unknown protector had not returned. 
The hospital guardians had neither right nor 
wish to detain him. They did not even care 
enough to ask whither he meant to go. They had 
cured his body, and their part was doue. 

It was a bright afternoon, when Rudolf da 
Conti left his temporary place of refuge, and 
wandered through the crowded streets, towards 
the Chiaja, that beautiful promenade which fronts 
the sea at Naples. 

He was so feeble still, that every now and 
then he had to Bit down, and rest. Gay equipa¬ 
ges rolled by, on business or pleasure; church- 
bells rang out; children laughed and shouted ; 
the sun shone; the wind murmured past, warm 
with the heat of African deserts, across which it 
had come; and Rudolf wandered on and on, 
houseless and aimless. 

I said aimless. I was wrong. Wherever he 
went, that resolve, which had fixed itself upon 
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l'is mind, even in tlic first moments, when con- ' his knee, and looked up into his face, with eyes 
scions ness returned to him on his sick-bed, re- ' so cognizant and sympathetic, that the glance 
mnined his steady companion. He knew where irked the poor fellow: lie had fallen so low, he 
he was going. He had a goal in view. Death ; felt, that he was an object of pity to the dumb 
had flung him back on life, scorning so poor a • brute. He could not endure it. He rose and 
gift; but death should find that his will was the | walked away. 

stronger of the two. He went on, smiling at this f Night had come. The full moon was high in 
thought, which to his weakened brain, seemed a \ the heaven. Rudolf sat on a jutting point, on 


proof of determination and force. 


; the shore, not far from the famous grotto of 


He reached, at length, the beautiful garden, 1 Posillippo, and gazed out across the sea. He 
which stretches between the Chinja and the sea, 1 had reached his journey’s end. The moment 
and sat down among the myrtles and roses, as \ had arrived! 

much alone, amid the crowd that idled past, as if < But as he rose from the heap of stones, where 
lie watched it across the sweep of a universe. ; he had sented himself, a hand was laid on hit 
His progress had been so slow, that the sun * shoulder, and in another instant a strong arm 
was now setting. Sky and sea were a blaze of! was flung about him. 

glory, of which, even in his weakness, and the { "This lias gone far enough,” a voice said ir 
engrossing absorption of his always present \ his ear; "far enough.” 

resolve, his artistic sense took cognizance, in a 1 Rudolfs struggles to free himself were ftilile 

dim, vague fashion ; and it irritated him to feel * as those of an infant wonld have been. 

that it did. i “What right have you to stop me?” he cried. 

He began to crave food ; be must eat, else be * "Who are you?” 
could not preserve strength enough to reach his \ "Why, I can tell you, though yon won't be 
journey's end ; for he had to wander on beyond much the wiser,” replied hiS captor. " My name 
the city limits ; wait for solitude and night: else ! is Hiram Derick.” 
some importunate meddler might intrude between ' " T don’t know you ! Let me go !” 

him and death. ' " I know you, Mr. Da Conti, and I shan’t let 

He searched his pockets, and discovering a few ! you go,” said Derick. " I have followed you, for 
fdray coppers, bought a cake of black bread, ' a long way. I understood yonr little errand, and 
Tint lie ate, with a relish for which lie Ibathed ' a very foolish one it was !” 

himself, but could not restrain. His appearance : "What—what do you know nbont it? Hands 
was sufficiently striking, to render him noticeable. ; off, I say!” cried Rudolf, passionately. 

Hi* long, golden curls, and the beauty of bis ! " Not a band !” was Derick’s answer, 

features, which, amid their pallor and emaciation, i To be stopped in liis purpose, forced back to 
preserved Hie perfect outlines of tlm face of a the life lie was so nearly rid of! The idea fired 
iircok statue; t lie sombre splendor of hN great, : Rudolf^ brain into such excitement, that he was 
d i.k eyes; the picturesque grace of his costume, ! scarcely less mad, than when, a week before, he 
n rich, wine-colored velvet coat, attracted the - lay raving upon liis bed in the hospital. He 
retention of hundreds in that pleasure-seeking • struggled and fought, with the strength of 
crowd. One man in particular, made him the \ insanity, crying out, in maledictions against the 
especial object of bis scrutiny, passing, and man, who was trying to save him; against 
returning again. When this man had satisfied \ earth and heaven. 

himself that his fancy had not deceived him, he j Suddenly Derick released him, and gave him a 
lingered near, and at first seemed inclined to j push forward. 


speak; but presently bis keen eyes detected! 


* Go, you fool!” ho exclaimed, contemptuously. 


something in the poor, sick loiterer, which told " Drown yourself, if you will. You’re not fit 


him it was wiser to wait. 


! to live in this woirW—you’re a coward—that’s 


The sunset brightened and faded. The bustle 1 what you are—a coward !” 
and excitement increased. Rudolf sat still. If j Rudolf had staggered on a fbw paces. He 
he felt anything, it wag an absurd sort of pride, ' stopped now. 

that be was different from these vacuous human \ "A coward 1” repeated Derick. "Jump— 

insects, all around him, who were content to buz ? jump! Why don’t you jump!” 
about in idle pleasure: be lmd done with them, i A spastn of shame seized Rudolf. He turned 
and their gayeties: he was going forth, vol-: back from the shore. That taunt had affected 
untarily, into the limitless space of the Infinite, j him more than any argument. 

A dog bounded past, a beautiful greyhound, j " Look here, 1 paid your bills in the hospital,” 
and stopped in front of Rudolf, laid a paw upon \ said Derick, "so Fte'a sort of lien on you! 
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Now if I were you, IM be too honest to die in j When he could speak through his tears, and 
debt to a stranger 1 Stop hero, till you’ve paid < they were tears that were au honor, not a shame 
me, at least I” j to his recovered manhood, Rudolf said : 

A burst of womanish hysteria shook the poor j 44 And did you come, on my account? Were 
creature. He fell, prone on the sand, and wept i you expecting me?” 

aloud. Presently he found himself raised in \ “Of course r Derick telegraphed when you 
• Derick’s arms; heard words of encouragement j sailed,” Christopher replied. 44 1 couldn’t have 
whispered in his ear; was soothed and tended \ you land, and meet nobody! Now you are to 
with the gentleness of a woman quieting her sick j go home with me. There’s a room you can 
child. \ have in the house Where I live—capital light 

44 Now you’ll come with me,” Derick said, at j for a studio—just what you want—you’ll see.” 
last. 44 I’ve a carriage waiting round the turn. All the way through the streets, he kept 
It has followed us, all the time. Don’t try to j talking upon ordinary topics, to give Rudolf 
talk yet. Lean on me.’' i J time to recover himself. When they were shut 

Derick took him home to his own lodgings, pnt! up together, in his room, the latter’s gratitude 
him in bed, summoned a doctor, nursed him for found voice. 

a few days; and when they were over, was J “Do you know what he has been to me?” he 
satisfied to sec that the strength, which Rudolf i asked, speaking of Derick. 

was beginningagain to recover, seemed healthful, ! 44 1 knew, in advance, what he would be, when 

both in body and mind. The insanity bad j the right moment came,” Christopher said. “I’ll 
passed away* He was once nlore “clothed and j tell you wliat I’m sure he never told your—that 
in his right mind.” j lie went to Europe, on your account, more than 

So Rudolf da Conti came back to life, and < anything else.” 
found a place roady for him, the way made \ “ And do you know where he found me? A 

plain. He saw himself as he really was, his \ beggar in a hospital, Christopher.” 
past career in its true light. Bnt tlid strong; . 44 And a very lucky thing the nurses had dis¬ 
band that held him up; 'the 'loving,. human \ covered your name, written on youj clothing, so 
heart, which sheltered him; the oloar, practical < lie had no trouble in identifying you,” replied 
mind that poured the oil of tender counsels upon ! Christopher, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
his wounded soul, kept him from shrinking in j During that day*, there was no mention of the 
helpless despair at tho sight. Kept the madness • dead between them. Rut on the next, Rudolf 
of the suicide from returning to him; taught jsaid: 

him that the true way was not to give up, but I “ I have nol told you of my repentance towards 
to go for ward, bravely, and face life. } Rita, poor girl 1” 

“Remorse is a waste of time,” Hiram Derick ; 44 Not yet!” interrupted Christopher. “Didn’t 

said, “unless it brings forth fruits. Repentance j Derick say, that, useless regret was life wasted? 
has no meaning, unless we jbin atonement to it, i Wait till you can say you have atoned.” 
and true atonement is work. 4 Whatsoever thine j And Rudolf submitted in silence, 
hands find to do,’ that do. Not fbr ourselves, but \ He settled himsolf in the lodgings Christopher 
others. Not for gain or fame alone; but to help \ had prepared, and set himself to work, lie was 
on the general brotherhood, which Christ was ; a great deal alone, for his friend was daily busy 
sent to preach; not despising gain and fame, \ with rehearsals, and was every night playing in 
since winning them helps to make work wider! the great theatre, built above the ruins of the old 
And yet there can be no little and no great, \ one, beneath which Columbine had found a 
because the work is God’s. We are links in the ; grave. Thither Rudolf had not courage to go. 
Eternal chain ; and so the serfs task is as noble j Indeed, he would have made a recluse of himself, 
as the hero’s: the sheaf of common deeds well j altogether, and gone nowhere, but that Chris- 
done, is as perfect as the martyr’s palm.” The [ iopher would not permit this. 


rude, half-polished Australian spoke, you see, - Then there came a season of discouragement. 


better than many a beneficed clergyman. \ The money which Derick had advanced, was 

Once more the waves of ocean bore Rudolf da - \ nearly exhausted ; the pictures Rudolf had paint- 
Conti away. ( Once more the stretch of the great ; ed found no buyers. But Christopher said: 


New World city loomed up before his eyes. And \ 44 1 am better off than I used to be. You can 

when the steamer landed, hb found Christopher \ see that, by the way I live. Yon won’t need to 
waiting on the wharf; felt' his ban(}s seized in j starve.” ‘ ’ 1 ■ 

«ager welcome; heard friendly rejoicings over : He went away to his studies, as he spoke. 


his return. 


j When he came back from rehearsal, Rudolf was 
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absent. On his return, that night, he went into 
the young man’s room, and found him busy 
making a drawing on wood. 

“I’ve got a position on Stilford’s illustrated 
newspaper,” he cried, triumphantly. “It is 
work I can undertake at night,' so it won’t 
interfere with my painting.” 

“ You’ll do !** said Christopher, eyeing him, 
complacently. 

Carefully as he watched Rudolf, the patient 
guardian never discovered any sign of faltering, 
or momentary self-commiseration. Rudolf passed 
through troubled Waters; poverty assailed him; 
but Christopher let him struggle on ; and gradu¬ 
ally the way grew clearer. 

The time came, when his picture, sent to the 
Academy of Design, met with a reward of praise; 
was sold too, and for a good sum. After this, 
orders began to come in rapidly. Ilis debt to 
Derick, so far as the pecuniary part of it was 
concerned, was paid off. 

Christopher watched him more anxiously than 
ever now; but events proved that there was no 
need to fear. 1 

A year went by, and the anniversary of his 
return came and passed ; and still he never 
faltered: and now Christopher knew that the 
demons had forever lost their hold. 

Rita’s name was never mentioned. But 
Christopher perceived, that, though Rudolf had 
learned to accept life manfully, even contentedly, 
Rita still held a place in his memory, such as a 
man gives only to the woman he loves. 

It was a calm, lovely day, in early Spring, a 
Sunday, good Christopher’s season of rest. 

“I am going to take you into the country, 
Rudolf,” he said. “ I want to Bee the grass 
growing, and hear the birds sing.” 

So they drove for miles, far out among the 
lanes and woods. Towards sunset, Christopher 
led his companion, up the approach to a fine 
old mansion, which Rudolf had admired. 

“ I know the owner,” Christopher said. “ I 


promised to bring you, if I ever got time. You’D 
find some of your pictures there.” 

So they went into the house, were shown into 
a room, where Christopher bade Rudolf sit down 
and wait, while he went to his friend. 

Rudolf strayed about, examining the paintings 
that hung upon the walls. He came across twe 
of his own. Suddenly he stopped short, with a 
little cry. 

He was face to face with a portrait of Rita.’ 
Surely a portrait of Rita. How it could have 
found its way thither* he did not stop to think. 
So perfect, so life-like was. it, that it almost 
seemed as if it were the living Rita, 6miling 
dawn upon him. 

He sank involuntarily on his knees, and 
stretched out his hands towards the figure, 
crying aloud: 

“ Do you see—do you know—have you forgiven 
me, Rita? Oh, my beloved, my lost one—speak 
to me from across the grave—Rita, Rita 1” 

Then he heard Christopher’s step close at his 
side; felt himself raised up; and fancied a 
lighter footfall was approaching, from a door that 
opened softly. He looked. Was it a spirit ? Or 
Rita’s Belf, as beautiftil as if she had bloomed in 
heaven, ever since their parting ? 

“Am I mad again?” he cried. “Is it a 
vision ?” 

“ Call it so,’ ’ Christopher made answer. “ You 
have proved yourself worthy; and when a man 
does that, sometimes, even in this world, the 
vision becomes reality 1 While you were dead in 
sin, she was dead to you, but waitingwith patience, 
just as they wait, who have really gone before us 
across the grave, and look for our repentance 
and resurrection. She is here now.” 

Then, as in a dream, Rudolf saw Hiram 
Derick’s smiling fi ice appear in the doorway, too; 
then Christopher retreated; the door closed 
behind him and Derick; Rita was in his arms, 
and there the pair stood together, in the blessed 
silence, and both in happy tears. 


DEMETER. 

BT B L L A WHIILEK. 


I dreamed of vanished Summer, as alone 
I walked in ways that bore no trace of her. 
Low on my ear there fell a sudden moan, 
And face to face I met sad Demeter, 
Bewailing newly fair, lost Persephone. 

Robed In her sombre mantle of dull brown 
She held the pole torch of a wintry ray 


And searched o’er sodden fields, and np and down 
The barren forests, where one golden day 
She saw the maid disporting. Sod of mein 
Her homely garments wet with rain and sleet 
She, heavy hearted, passed me with slow feet 
Still seeking for her child, who for away 
In other kingdoms, reigned a royal queen. 
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BY UBS. JAN 

A fierce storm had been driving down the 
Pyrenees, all day long, lashing the chestnut and 
ilex branches against each other like whips, 
scooping a new channel for the headlong moun¬ 
tain torrent, that watered the valley of Praya del 
Norte, and beating against the gray old walls of 
the monastery. 

The monks had just finished Vespers, and 
Father Peter, the porter, went, according to cus¬ 
tom, to lock the convent gate for the night. 

“ Holy Mother/' he cried, suddenly, 14 what is 
this ?" 

A closely covered carriage, drawn by four 
mules, dashed down the narrow road, and stop¬ 
ped in front of the gate, and a voice called from 
the rumble, in the rear. 

44 How far to the next town, father?” 

44 Three leagues to Villanova, my son. And be 
very careful at the ford, for the river is swollen 
already, and by morning may not be passed.” 

“Mill diabolos! Pardon, father. But we 
shall never reach Villanova, I fear. Might we 
stay here?” 

44 Who asks for hospitality ?” enquired the 
monk, cautiously. 

44 My master, Seflor Bon Alphonso de Guzman ; 
his son, Bon Igna^o; and his daughter, Bofla 
Carmita, with Bettina, her nurse.” 

44 Your master and the mules, the postillions 
and yourself, are welcome. The women cannot 
be received.” 

44 Caramba! You would leave a delicate lady, 
and an old woman, exposed to this tempest, all 
night?” 

“I did not compose the rules of this house, 
my son, nor can 1 alter them,” replied the monk. 

44 Thunder and lightning! I will call my 
master,” interrupted the servant, angrily. 

44 Bo so, my son, and I, meantime, will go and 
bring the prior.” 

When the servant-man presently returned, 
conducting a tall and stately cavalier, whose 
black brows and quivering moustache suited well 
the angry light of his eyes, they were met by 
the porter, and led into a little lodge beside the 
gate, where stood Father Baptisto, the prior. 

He received his guest courteously, expressed 
regret that he should have been annoyed in any 
manner, but repeated, in smoother phrases, what 
Peter had already told. 


! O. AUSTIN. 

“But,” continued the prior, 44 the house of 
Miguel Lopez, one of our tenants, is but a-quarter 
of a league, or less, from our gates, and with a 
message from me, he will gladly offer the sefiorita 
the best he has.” 

44 Bueno ! That will do, admirably, reverend 
father, and we will find our way thither, at once, 
leave the sefiorita and her nurse, and return here 
before the hour is out. Lead on, Cherubino.” 

The noble, bowing haughtily, strode out of the 
room, followed by his valet. The prior looked 
after them, a slight flush staining his dark cheek, 
at the half-concealed insolence of the man : then 
he quietly said to the porter: 

“Ring the bell for compline, my son, and if 
our guests return before the office is ended, show 
them to the guest chambers. Also warn brother 
Tomaco to prepare something more for supper. 
Happily it is not a fast day.” 

44 It would do that gay serving-man no harm to 
fast, if it were,” muttered Peter, turning away. 

But before either he or the prior had traversed 
the long passage, leading from the lodge to the 
house, a strong, sudden peal at the bell startled 
both, and the porter, turning back, exclaimed: 

44 What, are they here already !” 

But as he unlocked and threw wide the gate, a 
solitary figure appeared upon the threshold. It 
was that of a young man, holding a horse by the 
bridle. Both horse and man were streaming 
with rain, and worn by storm and travel. 

44 Good-even, father. Can you give a benighted 
traveler a night's lodging, for the love of God ?” 
demanded the stranger, courteously, and the 
monk, opening the gate, the stranger led his 
horse into the court-yard, and tying him to a 
ring, in the most sheltered nook, stepped inside 
the lodge door, displaying to the prior, the tall, 
finely-made form, and proudly handsome features 
of a cavalier, not quite thirty years old, richly 
dressed. 

44 You shall have what we can offer, my son,” 
said the monk; “but our two principal guest¬ 
rooms are already taken up, and a bare cell is 
all that is left.” 

44 A soldier cares almost as little for luxuries 
as a monk, good father,” replied the cavalier. 
44 But may I inquire who are your guests? I 
might find some friends.” 

Careless as the tone he assumed, there was a 
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ring of anxiety about it, which the monk was 
not slow to perceive. 

“ You will meet them in the refectory, pres¬ 
ently, my son, and learn their names from 
themselves. What shall I call you?” he said. 

“ Don Carlos, if it please you, father.” 

“ WelL, then, we will meet at supper, unless 
you prefer coming with us to chapel, while we 
say compline.” 

“ Thanks, father, I will go to chapel,” replied 
Don Carlos, after a moment’s hesitation ; and, 
well pleased, the prior led the way through a 
long passage, and a winding cloister, to the half- 
lighted church, where the monks, already as¬ 
sembled in the choir, awaited their superior. 

Don Carlos followed his guide, about half-way 
up the church, when, turning a little aside, he 
knelt in the deep shadow of a pillar, and drew 
his cloak around the lower part of his face, 
bowing his head as if in deep abstraction. At 
the same moment, the Sefiors de Guzman, escorted 
by a lay brother, entered the church by another 
door, and went forward to a row of chairs, 
directly in front of the altar. When they had 
fairly passed, Dou Carlos cautiously raised, his 
head, and still muffling the lower part of his face 
with his cloak, watched, until father and son, 
lifting their faces toward the lighted altar, 
revealed the high and haughty features of the de 
Guzman race. Once having fairly seen them, 
Don Carlos looked no more, but withdrawing a 
little deeper into the shadow, remained devoutly 
kneeling, until the office was ended, when he as 
quietly withdrew. 

The other guests were shown at once to the 
refectory, and the prior was about to follow them, 
when, at a dark corner of the passage, lie 
encountered Don Carlos, who said, meekly: 

“ Sir prior, a word with you, if you will.” 

“Before supper, my fcon V* 

“ Yes, father, now.” 

“ Come in here, then.” And the prior pushed 
open the door of a bare cell, close to the refectory, 
and stepped in. 

“ I ought to tell you,” said Don Carlos, “before 
I cat, that T am Don Carlos d’Acunha of Cordova, 
and that my family, and that of de Guzman, 
have been for the last fifty years, at deadly feud. 
Now, I am only desirous to peaceably pursue my 
journey, but Igna^o de Guzman is of so 
quarrelsome a nature, that, if he should set eyes 
upon me, there would be daggers drawn, and 
blood shed, to the scandal of tliis holy house, and 
r.buse of your hospitality. For this reason, 
father, I pray yoti to allow me to remain out of 
sight of my enemies, and not fo mentiop 
neighborhood to them. Should they speak of 


another guest in the house, you might say that 
he gave his name as Carlos Avilla, wljich is 
indeed one of the names I have a right to bear. 
Will you keep my secret, father, and suffer me U 
sup in my own room ?” 

“You do well, my son,” replied the prior, “ to 
avoid needless strife. I will keep your secret, 
and you shall be served with food and wine in 
your own cell.” With these words they parted. 

The storm, meantime, continued so violent, 
that Don Guzman, before retiring, remarked, 
that, with the prior’s permission, he would 
remain for another day. No preparations, in 
consequence, were ordered for departure. It was, 
therefore, with something of a start, that father 
Peter, as lie sleepily and yawningly undid the 
wicket of the outer gate, after ringing the great 
bell to wake up the brothers, found his nose 
almost in contact with the top of a woman’s head, 
upon the other side of the wicket. 

“Why, father,” cried a girl’s voice, “surelyyou 
must know me, Dolores Lopez. I have come to 
speak to the reverend prior, about some eggs and 
chickens he sent for last night; and I come early, 
to get a word with him, before lie goes into 
church for prime.” 

“ And why did not your father come. or. at 
least, your mother?’ v demanded the monk, 
severely. “You know, very well, that the rev¬ 
erend father never wishes girls, like you, to come 
to the convent, except for confession. Who is 
tiiere beyond you? Isabella? The prior is 
angry enough with her, I can tell you, after her 
going to the fair at Yillanova, with Roberto 
Lopez. Slic’d better not come near him, very 
soon, unless she wants a severe penance.” 

“Listen, father,” replied Dolores, in a low 
voice, and coming close to the wicket. “But 
first be gracious, and take tins honey-comb from 
me. It is not ngainst rules to eat a little honey, 
on a feast .day, and this is Saint Agatha’s, you 
know. It came from your hive.** 

“ Ah, ah ! you wish to coax us, little wretch,” 
laughed the porter, whb had known this daughter 
of, the cqnvent’s farm, ^incc she was a baby 
brought thither for baptism. “You know, well 
enough, that I shall break no rules for you, orgoone 
step out of my duty; but inside that limit, I like 
to please you ; you arc a good girl; and as for 
the honey-comb, I do not say but it is a toothsome 
morsel on a feast day, and I thank you. Well?” 

“ Well, then, father, poor Isabella is so sorry 
for her fault, oh, you can’t think bow sorry, and 
she does so want to get her reverend godfather’s 
pardon. Here she is, so sick and tired with 
crying and penitence, that she could hardly come 
up the hill, and if my mother knew it, she would 
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tho only way to get speech of you, secretly and 
instantly ; and I am in such sore distress.* And 
do not blame Dolores, father—” 

“ Who are you, my daughter, and what is your 
^ speak with us,’before prime, so that Isabella may need ?” interposed the prior. 

get home, and be safe in our bedroom, when my “ I am Carmita de Guzman, father, whom you 
mother rises. Do now, dear father?” sent, last night, to the house of your farmer, 

“Well, well, wait till I see,” and father Peter Lopez,” replied the young lady, with more self- 
hurried away to the prior’s cell. possession than she had yet shown. “And this 

“ Courage, sefiorita,” murmured Dolores, turn- good girl, who was deputed to wait upon me, 
ing from the gate, and addressing the tall, slight, finding me in great grief and terror, spoke to me 
girl-figure, standing so close against the wall, as of your wisdom and kindnesB, and advised my 
not easily to be reconnoitred from the wicket, coming in this manner to speak with you.” 

“ The prior will be sure to come. He can’t miss “ Tell us your need, daughter, and if you can 
the chance of scolding my sister, Isabella: she is speak more freely alone with me, Dolores may 
his god-child, and has been very naughty.” > wait outside.” 

“ What has she done, Dolores ?” asked a sweet, > As soon as Dolores had left, the other fell upon 
but rather tremulous voice. j her knees, and sobbed out: 

“Why, they want her,to marry old Gaspardo j “Oh, father, they will marry me, to-morrow, 
Deluzo, a rich corn-merchant of Villanova, and j to a bad, horrible, old man; a man I loathe and 
the padre told her 9he must, and she consented ; j hate; and Who will make me bad, too.” 
but then came our handsome cousin, Roberto; | “Who is it?” interrupted the monk. “Who 
and, well, I helped her; and Isabella got out of ! marries you to this man?” 

the window, and ran away with him to the great j “ My father and brother. He is very rich ; 
fair at Villanova, and was there all day. Gas- \ and my father is troubled about money; and 
pardo saw her, and came raving to my father; ■ Don Federigo Will give up an estate, my father 
and they went and brought her home; and my j and he are at law about; and he will pay my 
father gave her a great beating, with the donkey- \ brother’s debts ; and dower my younger sister.” 
stick ; and Gaspardo said he wouldn’t marry her j “ Good things for your family, my daughter, if 
now; and it is all dreadful. I suppose they will \ you will help to obtain them.” 
make it up, and marry her to him, finally; but j “Yes, but at what price, father? Body and 
she says she had rather die.” soul, this world and heaven, all happiness here 

“And so would I,” fervently murmured the and hereafter.” 
sefiorita, as she followed her companion, through ” There is something behind all this, my child, 
the little door of the convent-wall, into a small, Do you love somebody else?” 
bare room, with a grated window. Through A faint color flushed into Carmita’s pallia 
this grating, alone, might the pernicious influence cheeks, but she answered promptly, and bravely 
of woman penetrate into the Benedictine convent; “ Yes, my father, I love, and have promised to 

and this ropin, devoted to conversational purposes, marry, one who is good, brave, handsome and 
was called the locutory. noble, the absolute contrast to Don Federigo de 

Hardly had the two girls entered, and closed ; Castellobranco.” 
the door, when the prior appeared at the opposite i “ And what is the name of him you love; and 
side of the grating, and with a hastily murmured j what is the objection of your family?” 
blessing, demanded. j “ He is named Rafaelo de Orvieto y Diaz; and 

* “ Isabella, is it true that you have come to j his family and mine have been at feud, for a 
make your submission, and ask my intercession ) century or more,” replied the girl, sadly, 

with your parents?’* j “Besides, he is not rich, as my father counts 

“ It is not Isabella, reverend fat her,” replied a J riches, although rich enough to satisfy me.” 
sweet voice, as the mantilla fell down upon the • The monk visibly started, and asked, suddenly: 
shoulders of the graceful figure, and displayed a * “ Does he come from Cordova?” 

face of such astonishing beauty, that, after one j “No, father, from the neighborhood of 

glance, the monk dropped his eyes, yet found them : Granada.* 
again ensnared by the little, tapering, jewelled “How does he look?” 

fingers, that were nervously clasped upon the ) “ He is quite tall, with a powerful figure. His 

window-ledge. t eyes are hazel, and very piercing and commanding. 

“Do not be angry, father, at the deception,” S His hair is dark, and close cut; and he wears 
pursued the stranger, hurriedly. “ It seemed » a sweeping mousfachio. He has a very pleasant 


half kill her for leaving the house, for she has 
been made a real prisoner since the fair; and 
now, dear, good, father Peter, do just let us into 
tho locutory, and ask the father to come and 
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smile, although his face, in repose, is a little too j 
haughty. Have you seen him, father?” j 

“ Has he other names than those you mention ?” j 
“ Yes, father, he has a right to bear his 
mother's name of d’Acunha; and I think he is 
called Diego, and Carlos, besides Rafaelo. One 
has so many name$, when one is of a good house, 
and of pious parents.” l 

“ Yes,” replied the prior, dryly. “ Well, my j 
daughter, I can give you no better counsel than j 
to go home, and quietly submit yourself to your j 
father, to whom you owe duty and obedience. 
God promises reward to those who honor their 
parents—” j 

“Thanks, father,” interrupted Carmita, rising \ 
hastily from her knees, and drawing the mantilla j 
about her head. “ The homily is admirable, but l 
I have heard it so many times, in my life, i 
already, that I need not detain you to deliver it j 
again. As a last favor, I will beg you to say a l 
requiem mass, on the morning after we resume 
our journey, for the souls of Federigo de j 
Castellobranco, murdered on his wedding night; > 
and Carmita, the wretched bride, who murdered j 
him, and who, in justice to her, was driven to ; 
the deed, by the tyranny of her family, and the i 
cold indifference of the priest to whom she oame i 
for aid.” \ 

She was gone, with the lost word, and as the $ 
bell tolled its call to prime, the monk turned and j 
went thoughtfully to chapel, his downcast face i 
and frowning brows speaking deep perplexity, j 
The office ended, the prior took his way down \ 
the guest’s corridor, and knocking slightly upon i 
one of the last doors, was bidden to enter. The i 
stalwart young knight was just finishing his < 
toilet, and looking handsomer than ever. j 

“Good-morrow, father,” he said, blithely, [ 
turning to welcome the monk. “ Have I your \ 
blessing and good wishes?” 

“ Neither, until I know if you deserve them,” 
replied the prior, severely. “Why did you 
deceive me, last nighty with a false name?” 

“Oh, the de Guzman’s have found me out, 
have they?” retorted the young man, loosening 
his rapier in its sheath. “ Very well, if Iguasio 
is ready, so am I. There are reasons why I haa 
rather not have shed de Guzman blood, but if so 
it must be, Rafaelo de Orvieto y Diaz will not 
be the first man of his house to turn his back on 
a de Guzman.” 

“You shrink from shedding their blood, but you 
are following like a sleuth-hound upon their trail. 
Is it in hopes of spoiling the honor, that is worth 
more than life, to such as you and them?” 

The prior spoke with cold severity, and fixed 
his eyes, .keenly, on the young man. 


Rafaelo glanced up, in some astonishment: 
then crossing his arms, and confronting the 
monk, he said, as coldly: 

“ Speak out, reverend father, if you have 
anything to say. I am a good gon of Mother 
Church, and gladly pay all deference and duty to 
her priests ; but I am not a child, to be chidden, 
and not make reply. What do you wish of me, 
beyond an apology hereby tendered, for using 
some reserve, last night, in giving but one of my 
baptismal names? I assumed the title of my 
mother’s family, rather than my father’s. It 
was a precaution, which, considering I was 
housed with two men, sworn to have my blood at 
the first opportunity, seems to me not ill-advised.” 

“You might have really trusted me, as well as 
pretended to do so,” replied father Juan, more 
mildly. “And the reason I sought you now,” 
he added, “ was to ask if you are disposed to 
trust ine, altogether. I should be glad to hear, 
from your own lips, if you choose to give it, the 
true story of your attachment to the sefiorita. 
Dona Carmita de Guzman, and to learn wbat is 
your object, in following her and her family.” 

“One question, on my part, father,” replied 
the young man, after a moment of hesitation. 
“ Do you approach me, as envoy of the SeQors 
de Guzman?” 

“ No, my son, I do not. I have no reason to 
suppose that they know of your presence here.” 

“You have not? Then it must be Carmita 
herself? Have you seen her? Is she here?” 

“ Surely not, sefior. You should know that 
no woman, of whatever degree, penetrates farther 
than the locutory of a Benedictine monastery. 
Come, my son, confide in me, without more 
questioning, and I will promise you, if not help, 
at least utter secrecy as to your communication.” 

Thus urged, and glad, after all, as most lovers 
are, to confide in a sympathetic ear, Don Rafaelo 
proceeded, very honestly, to tell how he had 
first seen Carmita, at a school festival, in the 
convent where his sister was educated ; and how 
they had danced and talked together, for a long eve¬ 
ning, before discovering that they were hereditary 
foes ; and how, having discovered it, they agreed 
that the feud should end before reaching them ; 
and how Carlotta, his sister, who had never 
spoken to the de Guzman, was through love of 
him, brought over to be their friend, and 
Carmita’s confidante; and how, for the year 
after the school feast, they had corresponded, 
and by Carlotta’s help continued to meet on 
sundry occasions, until finally they had pledged 
\ their troth to each other. 

j “ Holy Mother!” interrupted the prior, at 
< this point. “ How little originality the father of 
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mischief displays, in conducting these follies; 
the story of Isabella, the farmer's daughter at 
our gate, Roberto, her cousin, Dolores, the go- 
between sister, and Gaspardo, the old, hated 
bridegroom, would do admirably for the history 
you are telling me, seftor, if we but change the 
names to Dofla Carmita, SeHor Rafaelo Carlos, 
DoOa Carlotta, and Sefior Don Federigo de 
Castellobranco.” 

“ You have his name, and I have not told it!” 
exclaimed Don Rafaelo, more struck with this fact 
than with the prior’s moralizing. “You must 
have seen Carmita!” 

“Go on, my son,” replied the prior. “What 
are you going to do now ?” 

“Castellobranco, with his castles, and land, 
and thousands of doubloons in ready gold, 
has bought Carmita of her proud and poor 
family, and they are taking her to Villanova, 
where he has agreed to meet them, and they will 
be married there, within twenty-four hours of 
leaving this house, if nobody prevents,” replied 
the lover. “ God help us !” 

“Profane not God’s name, my son. But why 
do such wealthy grandees choose this poor, little 
nook of Spain, for their marriage festivities?” 

“ Because they could not venture to sacrifice 
Carmita, in presence of her hosts of relatives and 
friends, at home. She declared, to her father’s 
face, that, if they took her into church, to marry 
Castellobranco, she would refuse him, before the 
altar, and call upon priest and people to defend 
her. At any rate, it would have been a scandal, 
and the de Guzmans dared not risk it. They 
knew Carmita, and her proud courage, too well.” 

“fSlie has a temper,” murmured the prior, 
recalling the young lady’s parting address. 

But the lover did net listen. 

“ Castellobranco has estates here in the north,” 
he continued, “and it was arranged that he 
should come to one of them ; make preparations 
to receive his bride and her family; and then 
meet them, and have the wedding at Villanova, 
in some little church, where the priest is simply 
devoted to the family of Castellobranco. Once 
married, the poor girl is in his hands.” 

“ Or he in hers,” muttered the prior, with a 
shrug. But aloud he said, “well, and you?” 
He glanced, significantly, as he spoke, at Don 
Rafaelo’s stalwart form, daring front, and the 
well-worn handle of the rapier at his side. 

“ I!” repeated the young man, answering the 
glance, with a proud and confidant smile. “ I 
have come hither to win my bride; peaceably if 
I may; if not, then after the fashion cf the men 
of Benjamin, when they needed wives and were 
refused. My confessor told me that story, and 


\ though he advised it not, I guessed that he would 
| not be too much scandalized, if I followed the 
[ example.” 

j “ But you are alone, and they are three.” 

| “I have a servant, in the neighborhood, a 
stout fellow, who will dispose of that wretched 
Cherubino, and the muleteers, should they dare 
show fight; and I would not have the old man 
touched, if I had an army at my back; but 
as for Igna 9 io, I owe him a lesson. I will not 
kill him, however, lest Carmita desert me for a 
convent.” 

“ Does she speak of offering herself to God?” 
asked the monk, in a tone of relief. “That 
would indeed free her from the marriage she 
dreads, and at the same time insure her own 
everlasting happiness.” 

“ I am not so sure of that, father; for she 
only wishes to become the bride of heaven, if 
she cannot be mine.” 

The prior, for reply, turned towards the door, 
and Baid: 

“The bell is ringing for mass; come, if you 
will, and be present; afterward, I will send you 
some breakfast. Then I will see you again, and 
give you such advice as I can, after thinking the 
matter over. Promise that you will do nothing, 
see nobody, nor leave the convent, until I have 
spoken with you again.” 

“I promise, father,” said Don Rafaelo, after 
a moment’s hesitation. “ Will the de Guzmans 
be at the mass ?” 

‘“Surely. The father made his shrift, last 
night, and will receive the sacrament,” replied 
the prior, gravely. 

“ I do not mind his presence, for he docs not 
know me by sight,” explained Rafaelo. “ But 
Igna<;io and I have met, two or three times, and 
I must keep out of his way.” 

“ Her father does not know you, by sight?” 

“No, father; he has never seen me, at all,” 
replied the cavalier, carelessly, as he followed 
the prior out of the cell. 

Breakfast over, Don Alphouso, after looking at 
the leaden sky and pouring rain, for some 
moments, announced his intention of remaining 
all day at the convent, and also of visiting his 
daughter, if the prior would send a guide to 
show him the way to the farm-house. The prior 
graciously assented, and including Don Ignacio 
in his address, remarked: 

“ I might go, myself, to the farm-liouse, for 
there is a matter weighing somewhat upon my 
mind, with regard to my god-daughter an 
penitent, Carmita, there.” 

“ Carmita!” echoed father and son, in surprise. 

“ Yes, the daughter of Miguel Lopez, our 
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farmer. Ah, yes, the Scfiorita de, Guzman is ] 
called Carmita also, I believe?” 

“ Yes, father,” replied the nobles, rather 
haughtily. 

” My god-daughter is more commonly called 
Isabella,” said the prior, serenely. “But 
Carmita is not an uncommon name with us 
Andaluzians, you know. But this child—I will 
ask your opinion, seflors, for it is after all a 
matter more of the world than of the cloister, 
and I was at my wit’s end to know what I should 
advise and enforce. Let us sit down, and I will 
tell you the story, and listen to your opinion.” 

Nothing loth, for the day threatened to be a 
long and tedious one, and books were not the 
resource then that they are now, nor the de 
Guzmans a scholarly race, father and son seated 
themselves and listened, while the prior, with all 
the eloquence of which he was master, set forth 
the youth, grace, and beauty of his god-daughter, 
Isabella Carmita, and the fervent passion that 
had grown up between herself and her cousin, 
Roberto, whom the good prior also painted, in 
most glowing colors, as a paragon of a brave, 
industrious, manly young fellow, his only demerit 
being his poverty. 

“ Bangre de Dios 1” here interposed the father, 
his grim face relaxing in a humorous smile. 

“ With two such paragons at hand, reverend 
prior, what doubt can there be that they BhoulU 
be married forthwith, and the world enriched 
by a race of Phenixes ?” 

“ And J as for poverty, we can easily get this 
Roberto service With theMarquis of Castellobranco, 
whom we are going to visit,” suggested Igna^o. 

"The trouble is here,” replied the prior, 
shaking his head. “ The girl’s family have 
arranged a marriage for her, with a rich old 
fellow of Villanova; he is a widower, with 
children older than poor Isabella; he is ugly, 
sick, cross, and wicked to a degree ; he will make 
the poor child’s life a misery to her, and either 
kill her outright with cruelty, jealousy, and J 
heart-sickness, or turn her out one of those < 
artftil, intriguing womoh, of whom the world is 
full. Shall I giv*e Up my god-child to such a fate j 
as that, seHor? You, who have a daughter, can | 
answer me.” | 

The cavaliers looked at each bthcr, and then £ 
keenly into the face of prior John, who met J 
their eyes with serene unconsciousness. The j 
elder de Guzman was the first to speak. j 

“ Since you ask my counsel, father, I must 
say, that, in my opinion, family discipline f 
should be upheld. No doubt your farmer has j 
good reason for wishing to marry his daughter to j 
the elder suitor—” \ 


Oh, his reasons are the worst part of the 
whole affair,” interrupted the prior, indignantly. 
“ lie actually is selling his own child, body and 
j soul, for money. Old Dcluzo is rich, and he will 
\ build a mill here, upon the river, and make it 
\ over to Lopez, with money to carry it on fora 
year. It is a regular bargain, as if it was a 
heifer that they bought and sold, and not a human 
« soul, a soul for which Christ died, and of whose 
j fate He will demand account at the last day.” 

De Guzman turned pale, and thoughtfully 
turned the ring upon his finger. Igna^o hastily 
spoke: 

“Why don’t you stop this bargaining then, 
father? The man is your tenant; tell him he 
shall not have his mill; or build one yourself and 
j lease it to him. The wishes of these peasants 
\ are of no account; and it is, of course, fitter to 
l marry the girl to the young man, if no weighty 
j interests intervene. The daughter of a noble 
j house must sacrifice her personal inclinations to 
the good of her family ; but a peasant’s daughter 
| should marry a man of her own age and fancy, 
j that the children may be stalwart tillers of the 
{ field. My advice is, that pretty Isabella should 
marry the man of her heart, and her father 
be taught not to ape his betters, in arranging 
marriages of convenience.” 

“And if you really think, reverend father,” 
begau the elder de Guzman, hesitatingly, “that 
it would imperil tho girl’s soul, and bring down 
Cfod’s vengeance on the parents—” 

His voice shook witli agitation. Don Ignacio 
shot a keen and warniug glance into his face, and 
said, hastily: 

“Of course, this is a case by itself, and no 
precedent for others. In general, a girl should 
be guided by her family, especially if her wishes 
turn toward a man she is bound from her birth 
to hate and avoid. 4® I said before, the rule for 
a peasant’s daughter is no rule for a SeQorita de 
Guzman. Do not you say so, father?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so, my son,” replied the elder 
de Guzman, dejectedly. “ But it is an awful thing 
to destroy the soul of your own child.” 

“ An awful thing,” repeated the prior, sol¬ 
emnly. “And although, as a general thing, I 
would be tho last to encourage filial disobedience, 
1 really feel that, in this case, I am saving the 
father from a great sin, and doing God’s will, in 
preventing this unseemly marriage. Do you 
agree with me, sefiors?” 

“Entirely, reverend father/’ replied both 
cavaliers; and Don Ign^io added: 

“And why not have the nuptials celebrated, 
this very day, in our presence? I will give away 
the bride myself, or no, I will be Roberto’s best 
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man; and my lather may represent Lopez, who i triumph. Miguel Lopez looked more conquered 


will not probably be present.” 

“ It will be very condescending and gracious j 


than convinced, and repeated, anxiously: 

« And you will build a mill, and make me 


of you, sefiors,” replied the monk, quietly, j miller for life, and Roberto after me?” 


44 and I will see if it can be arranged. I will go 
down to the farm-house with you, directly, and 
have a word with Isabella, who is a prisoner, 
since her escapade.” 


“ I have promised it, my son.” 

“ You will build it, at euoe, I think you said ?** 
“As soon as the spring opens.” 

, 44 And you will forgive me the fifty petos, still 


“What is that?” asked Ignacio, keenly, and due of rent.” 
the prior briefly recounted the flight out of the 44 We forgive you all your worldly debts to the 
window, and the visit to the fair, the reception, ; convent of San Paolo, my son, and when next 
and the imprisonment of the fair Isabella. you come to confession, all your ghostly debts as 

44 This settles my opinion,” said Don Alphonso. i well, including the promise-breaking to Gaspardo 
“After such an imprudence as that, no man, ! Deluzo.” 

except the favored one, ought to marry the girl: j 44 Yes, yes, and you will never let him suppose 
and if the old miller is still anxious to do so, he j that I knew and consented to the marriage, 
must be a very vile fellow, and should properly j reverend fhther ? He taust think that the girl 
be disappointed.” • \ cheated me, and ran away.” 

Leaving his guests, for a few moments, prior j 44 Miguel Lope*, what I have promised, I have 
John now hastened to the cell, where Rafaelo \ promised; and it is for wiser for you to trust 
was pacing angrily up and down, chafing at his $ me altogether, than to seek to bind me.” 
imprisonment, and making a dozen plans, in a j The voice of authority was not to be withstood, 
minute, for carrying on his enterprise. \ and Miguel, clumsily muttering apologies, with- 

The monk gazed at him, with an indulgent drew, and presently returned, bringing with him 
smile, remembering, perhaps, some passages of \ the culprit, Isabella, who, at sight of her god- 
his own not long-past youth, in the days before j father, fell upon both knees, and covered her 
the tonsure had set its seal upon his head. \ face, expecting some rebuke equal to the 

44 Listen, my son,” said he, kindly. “ I have j unusual event of his visiting her father’s house, 
it in my mind to do a- doubtftil and venturesome 1 The father withdrew, and then the priest, first 
thing, in the hope that it is for the real benefit > addressing a homily upon the duty of filial 
and salvation of two of my Master’s children, who } obedience, and maidenly decorum, to poor Isn- 
have appealed to ibe for help. Can you promise, > bella, suddenly changed his tone and words; and 
on your part, that the ftiture shall show me to j the girl, lifting her handsome, brown face, and 
have done well? Would you be a good, faithful, : great dark eyes, in utter astonishment at what 
ChriBti&n husband to Carmita de Guzman, if I < she heard, finally clasped her hands in an ecstacy 
made her your wife?’* of joy, and exclaimed: 

44 J promise.” was the reply, “on my knightly j 44 You will consent, father! You will marry 
honor, if I may wed the Seflorita de Guzman, to me to Roberto ! My own father is willing! Oh, 
be, my life long, a faitbfiil, kind, and Christian j Mndhre de Dios, what has brought about this 
husband to her, so help me God 1” j blessed change ?” 

44 1 believe you, my son,” said the prior, \ 44 Listen 1” replied the prior, repressing her 

heartily. 44 Now then, listen attentively to me.” j ardor, with a motion of his hand. ‘^This indul- 
Half-an-hour later, the prior, accompanied by i genco, upon my part, demands obedience on 
Don Alphdaso de Guzman, a lay brother, -and yours; and 1 have something for you to do, 
Cherubino, took his way through rain, and wind, < which I will now explain.” 
and the deep olay^mud of that region, to the j If Isabella had already raised her eyes in 
house'of Lopez. Then, while Sefior de Guzman ] wonder, she presently opened them to their full 
visited his daughter, whom he found in a more j size, and this was not trifling: she even added a 
mutinous condition even than when they parted, j generous aperture of mouth, displaying two 
the night before, the prior first talked apart with < rows of beautiful teeth: all which farther 
the former, a bull-beaded, violent fellow, but fetill 1 testified to her astonishment and absorption, 
very amenable to churchly discipline, especially 44 Then, ohild,” said the prior,, finishing his 
to the authority of the prior of San Paolo, of communicatioh. “You see that you are to be 
which house he and his forbears bad held their trusted in weighty matters; do you think your- 
form for a century, or morei. The interview was self equal to managing them?” 
a sharp, if not a long one, and when H ended, j 44 Oh, padre, yes,” exclaimed the girl, 
prior John wiped his heated foce, with a smile of i “ Now, tell the sefiorita what I have said,” he 
Vol. LXXVIII.—80. 
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said, after a pause, “ and that I wilt recede her 
and you, for confession, in the public church, 
just after the angelus. She oan tell her nurse 
that she is coming to confession. The nurse 
could not object to that. Let me see the old 
Woman myself. I will make her come to church. 
And do you, when she returns, give her a good 
glass of aguandiente, that she may sleep soundly, 
to-night.” 

“ Yes, father, I understand all,” said Isabella, 
recovering her spirits, and bowing her head to 
receive her god-father’s blessing, before going to 
find Bettina. 

Later in the day, after dinner, the prior paused 
for a little conversation, and Bon Igna^o, gayly 
addressing him, asked, 

“ And when are the nuptials, father?” 

“At midnight, my son,” replied the monk, 
confidentially. “ It must be thus late, that the 
bride may leave home unsuspected, and also that 
there may be a mass, as she piously desires. I 
depend upon you, Seflor de Gusman, to give away 
the bride.” 

“ Yes, if you assure me that it is a pious work, 
and one justified by spiritual authority,” said 
the elder de Guzman, with a little hesitation. 
His thin, dark fhc$%ieaatime, as the prior 
noticed, bore the marks of some severe internal > 
disquiet and struggle. 

“ I do tlink, seflor,” replied the prior, gravely, 

“ that in this case, if in no other, the course I 
am pursuing, and in whioh I ask your help, is 
perfectly justifiable.” 

“ Then I yield my private judgment, and will \ 
do whatever you desire,” said the don, with a j 
sigh of relief. 

His son, however, looking at him askance, 
muttered u 

“ Not that this would do as precedent, in the 
case of a noble dofia, marrying for the benefit of j 
her family.” j 

“ And perhaps losing her own soul and 
theirs,” replied Don Alphonso, hesitatingly, in ) 
the same tone. The prior said nothing. | 

The angelus bell rang out, over wild sierra < 
and fertile valley, over brawling river, and quiet J 
field, and was heard even down the deep valley- J 
road, and around the gray stone walls of Miguel \ 
Lopez squat farm-house. The storm had abated, j 
and it no longer seemed extraordinary that the \ 
Seflorita de Guzman, attended by her nurse and j 
the two muchaches of the house, should proceed, \ 
on donkeys and on foot, to the neighboring j 
church, and afterward kneel, in turn, at the i 
confessional, where the prior himself heard 
Carraita and Isabella, while he deputed another j 
monk to listen to Bettina and Dolores, whose j 


needs were not upon that oocasion so peculiar, 
or imperative. 

All the offices were now said. The monks, 
with the exception of the prior, and father Peter, 
who had been necessarily admitted into the 
secret, were safe in their oells, and would 
remain there, until the bell for prime should 
arouse them. The Seflors de Guzman, wakened 
from the brief slumber recommended by the 
prior, followed father Poter to the chapel, and 
found the bridal party already assembled at the 
altar, the bride veiled from head to foot in white 
lace, an heir-loom in the family of Lopez, and 
two other veiled and muffled female figures 
standing beside her. The bridegroom, a stalwart 
young fellow, his faoe almost hidden in a 
luxuriant beard, stood at the other side, with his 
best man. The latter, as the de Gusmans entered 
the lower end of the church, knelt, bowing his 
face upon the altar rail, as if in private prayer. 

The church was lighted only by the two 
candles upon the altar; and Don Igna^o, as he 
came up the nave, stumbled and nearly fell, 
causing a clatter, at which the bridegroom 
turned and looked toward him, displaying his 
face fully. One of the bridesmaids also pushed 
aside her veiling mantilla, showing the merry, 
brown face of Dolores, apparently not unwilling 
to be seen: in fact she rather seemed, coquet- 
tishly, to invite attention from Don Igna^o’s bold, 
black eyes. 

“ A good-looking muohaoha that, padre,” 
whispered he, to father Peter, “and, not an Ill- 
looking fellow. Is that Roberto?” 

“ The bridegroom and his friend,” whispered 
the monk, hurriedly. “ Kneel here, seflor, if 
you please; and you, seflor, who give away the 
bride, follow me.” 

So saying, he led the elder cavalier into the 
chancel, leaving Ignacio at the step, where, 
carelessly kneeling, he occupied himself in making 
eyes at Dolores, who, nothing loth, returned the 
glances, with interest. 

Father Peter disappeared in the sacristy, 
whence he presently returned, followed by the 
prior, who immediately began the marriage 
service, t he whole group of young people standing 
up together, and so mingled with each other, 
that Ignacio did not see that the bride’s hand, 
given by his father to the priest, was placed, not 
in' that of the bearded mozo, but in that of his 
companion. The whole ceremony was so hurried, 
and the dim light so baffling, that, when the 
whole was over, and the prior solemnly pro¬ 
nounced the wedded pair man and wife, with an 
anathema upon whomsoever should disjoin them, 
neither Don Alphonso, nor his son, ooold have 
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sworn which of the three women and two men 
really were the wedded ones. 

The mass went on, and both;cavaliers knelt to 
receive the sacrament, in ^company with all the 
bridal party. When all was over, the prior 
retired to unvest himself, but presently returned 
to the body of the church, pale and agitated, in 
spite of his air of decision and authority. 

Going up to Don Alphonso, who stood, with 
bowed head, aud contracted brows, deep in some 
bitter thought, he laid a hand upon his shoulder, 
and said : 

44 Seflor, you know how the prophet Nathan 
came to King David, and told him of the rich 
man, who would retain the lamb that he loved, 
and sacrifice his neighbor's; and how, when the 
king exclaimed in indignation at his brother’s 
hardness and selfishness, the prophet s$id: 4 Thon 
art the man,’ and so out of his own mouth 
convicted him. You know the story?” 

“ Yes, father, I know it.” 

• 44 And did the prophet do well, think you V 9 

41 Surely, yes. He was a man of God.” 

44 Then, my son, you cannot be angry, that I 
have imitated him. You see the wrorig to his 
own soul and to hers, that Miguel Lopez would 
have done, in sacrificing his daughter to a hoary 
villain, when her heart was given to a worthy 
youth, in every way suited to her; and yet you 
would go and do the very same thing, with your 
own daughter.” 

The old man bowed his head, upon his breast, 
and groaned. The prior looked at him, and raising 
his own commanding figure to its fall height, and 
looking steadfastly, for a moment, at the crucifix 
upon the altar, he beckoned the newly married 
couple to approach, and kneel at Don Alphonso’s 
feet, while he said, solemnly, almost sternly; 

“Behold then, how I have led you, my son, to 
square your actions with your convictions. 4 Thou 
art the man,’ and these are your children.” 

The veil dropped from the pale and frightened 
face of the bride. 

“ Carmital” exclaimed the father. 


Don Ignacio, roused by the cry from his flir¬ 
tation with Dolores, to whom he had been whis¬ 
pering, pressed forward, and clenching his hand 
upon his dogger-hilt, exclaimed, as he saw the 
bridegroom’s face: 

“Thousand devils, what is this? Rafaelo de 
Orvieto, and Camita—” 

14 His wife,” quietly finished the prior, making 
the sign of the cross between the two young men, 
who eyed each ether, the one in furious anger, 
hardly restrained by place or time, the other, 
with manly courage, not inviting a quarrel, yet 
never shrinking from it. 

It were too long to tell all that passed, in the next 
hour, oar to minutely describe the useless anger, 
and stormy reproaches of Ignacio de Guzman, or 
the last struggles, in the father's heart, between 
baffled pride and ambition, and the fond love of 
his darling daughter, mingled with a certain vague 
dread of the ghostly consequences to himself of 
forcing her into an unblessed marriage. 

In the end, the better feelings conquered, and 
when once he had yielded, and placed his hand 
in blessing on Carmita’s head, it was of small 
consequence that Ignacio, stormily swearing that 
he never would be reconciled to the marriage, or 
meet his ancient foe as a new made friend and 
brother, clattered out of the church, clanging his 
rapier against the stone floor and posts, and early 
next morning, left the monastery alone. * 

44 And now, dear friends,” said the prior, when 
all was happily settled for the gentlefolk. 44 Now, 
let us do a work of charity, and unite in marriage 
this pair of humble lovers, Who have helped their 
betters to a bliss they also aspire to share. Don 
Alphonso, will you still condescend to give away 
the bride ?” 

The grandee smilingly consented, and in a few 
moments more, two happy brides, two proud 
bridegrooms, the contented prior, and the three- 
parts recertified father, left the church. 

Father Peter remained to extinguish the lights, 
and ntoratiie, after bis fashion, on the wonderful 
events of the last four and twenty hours. 


BRIDAL BALLAD. 
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As kindred drops long kept apart, 

By crnel Fate's endeavor, 

Whet. meeting, melt in one, to start 
And flow and flow forever. 

Like lovely stars, that rise and set, 
Together, In their shining, 
Twin-flow’rs, upon the name stem met, 
About each other twining. 


Thus kindred drops melt into one— 

Sweet stare, ye shine together— 
Twin-flow Vs, oh, may your llfr, begun, 
Last through Time's changing weather. 

Like the gold circlet of the ring, 
Unbroken, ending never— 

Made one, may Love's bright halo Mug 
Its Joys around you ever. 
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Jos i ah came in, t’other day, from the post- 
office ; and he says, says he, throwin' down the 
“ Weekly Gimlet :’ r 

« Here’s ol4 Betsy Bobbit be£n a^nakin* a fool 
of herself agin. : Just read this stuff that she 
calls a pome.” 

I took the newspaper, and sot down by the 
winder, to get more light, for my eyes ain’t as 
good as when I was a gal, and this is what I read : 
*1 WISH I WAS A WIDDEK* 

it arm? Bonn. 

Oh, 44 Gimlet,” back again I float 
With broken w ings, a w eary bard; 

I cannot write as once I wrote 
I hare to Work so Tory hard 
80 bard my lot, so teased about 
My muse is fairly tuckered out. 

My muse aforesaid, once hath flown 
But now hoc back is broke, and taeast; • 

And yet she fain would crumple down 
On 44 Gimlet ” pages she would rest; 

And sing plain words as there she’s sot. 

Haply they’ll ryhmo, and haply net 

I spake plain words in former days 
No guile I Bhowed, clear was my plan 
My gnle it matrimony waa. 

My earthly aim it waa a man. 

I gained my man, I won my goVa 
Alas, I feel not as I foie. 

Yea, ridging through my maiden thought 
This clear voice roae 44 oh oome up higher,” 

To speak plain truth with cander frapght 
To married be, wraa my denire. 

Now sweeter still this lot doth seem 
To bo a widder is my theme. 

For toil hath claimed me for her own 
In wedlock I have found no ease 
I’ve cleaned and washed for neighbors found 
And took my pay in beans and pease 
In boiling sop no rest I took 
Or hosking com in bam and stook. 

Or picking wool from house to house, 

White-washing, painting, pairing, 

In stretching carpets, boiling souse. 

E’en picking hops it hath a sting 
For spiders there assembled be 
Mosqueetoes, bugs, and etcetree. 

I have to work, oh ! very hard 
Old Toil, I know your breadth* and length 
Pm tired to death: and in one word 
I have to work beyond my strength 
And mortal men are very tough 
To get along with—nasty, rough. 
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Yet, tribulation's. doqfne4 to.h«* 

Who weds a man, without no doubt 
In peace a man is singuler 

His ways they are past finding out 
And oh 1 the wrath of mortal aisles 
To paint their ire, earth's language falls. 

And thirteen children in our home 

'their buttons rend, their clothes they bunt 
Much bread and snch do they consume 
Of children they do seem the worst 
And SirnoP and I do disagree 
He’s prone to sin contiuualee. 

He horrors has, he oft doth kick. 

He prances, yells, he will not work 
Bom6ttraee I think he Is too sick 
Sometimes I think he tries to shirk. 

But ’tis liard for her in either case 
Who B Bobbit was in happier days. 

7 Happier? Away! Such thoughts I spurn, 

I count it true from spring to fall 
’Tis “ better to be wed and groan 
Than never to he wed at all.” 
fd work my hands down to the bone 
Bather than rest, a maiden lone. 

This truth I cannot, will not shirk 
I feel it when I sorrow most 
I’d rather break my back with work 
And haggard look as any ghost— 

Bather than lonely vigils keep 

I’d wed, and sigh, apd groan, and weep. 

Yes, I can say though tears fall quick 
Can say while briny tear-drops start, 

I*d rather wed a crooked stick 
Than never wed no stick at all. 

Bather than laughed at be as of yore 
I’d rather laugh myself no mo*©. 

Td rather go half-dad and starved 
And mops and dish-cloths madly wave 
Than have tho words B Bobbit carved 
On head-stone rising o’er my grave 
Proud thought, now when that stun Is risen 
*Twill bear two names, my name and bisen. 

Methinks ’twould colder make the stun 
If but one name, the name of she 
Should linger there alone, alone, 

How different when the name of he 
Does also deck the funeral urn 
Two wedded names, his name, and hum. 

And sweeter yet, oh ! blessed Tot 
Oh! state most dignified and blest 
To be a widder calmly sot 

And b*Ye both djgnity and rest 
Oh Simon strangely sweet ’twould be 
To he a widder unto thee. 
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The warfare poet, the horrors done, 

With maiden eaae, and pride of wife, 

Tho dignity of wedded one, 

The Calm and poked of single life; 

Oil etrangly sweet this lob doth see an, < 

A female widder is my theme. 

I would not hurt a hair of he 
Yet did he from earth's toils escape 
1 could most reconciled be 
Could sweetly mourn e’en w ithout crape 
Could say without a pang of pain 
That Simon's loss was Betsy's gain. 

I’ve told the plain tale of my woes 
Wtth no deceit or language vain 
Have told whereon my hopes are nose 
Have sung my mournful song of pain. 

And now 1 e'en will eud my tale 
I’ve sung my song, and wailed my wail. 

14 Well, I call it foolish stuff,” I Baid, when I 
had finished. “Though, if 1 was to measure ’em 
with a yard-stick, the lines might come out 
pretty nigh of a equal length, and so, I spose it 
would be called poetry.” 

At any rate, I have made a practice, ever 
since, of callin’ it so; for I am One that despises 
envy and jealusy amongst sister authoresses. No, 
you never ketch me at it; I would sooner help 
’em up the ladder than upset ’em, and it is ever 
my practice so to do. But truth must be spoke 
if subjects are brung up. UrOnious views must 
be condemned by Warriors of the Right, whether 
ladders be upset, or stand firm, poetesses also. 

I felt that this poetry attacted a tender subject, 
a subject dearer to me than all the world besides, 
the subject of Josiah. Josiah is a man. 

And 1 say it, and I say it plain that men hain’t 
no such creeters as he tries to make out they be. 
Men are first-rate creeters in lots of things, and 
as good as wimmen any day of tho week. 

Of course 1 agree with Betsy that husbands 
are tryin’ in lots of things, they need a firm hand 
to the helium to guide ’em along through the 
tempestuous waves of married life, and get along 
with ’em. They are lots of trouble, but then I 
think they pay after all. Why, I wouldn’t swap 
my Josiah fbr the best house and lot in Janes¬ 
ville, or the crown of the Widder Albert. I love 
Josiah Allen. And I don’t know but the very 
trouble he has caused me makes me cling closer 
to him: you know the harder a horse’s head beats 
and thrashes against burdock burs, the tighter 
the burdocks will cling to its mane. Josiah makes 
me sights of trouble, but I cling to him closely. 

I admit that men are curious creeters and tegus 
creeters, a good deal of the time. But then agin, 
so be wimmen, jnst* as tegus, and I don’t know 
but teguser! I believe my soul, If I had got to 
be born again I had almost as lived be born a 
man as a woman. 


No, I dqnt’t think one sect ort to boast much 
over the other one. They are both about equally 
foolish and disagreeable, and both have their 
goodnesses and nobilities. And both ort to have 
their rights. Now 1 hain’t one to set op and say 
men hadn't ort to vote, that they don’t know 
enough, and hain’t good enough, and so forth, 
and so on. No, you don’t ketch me at it. 1 am 
one that stands up for justice and reason. 

Now, the other day a wild-eyed woman with 
short hair, who goes round lecturin’ on wimmen’s 
rights, came to see me, a tryin’ to inviggle me 
into a plot to keep men from votin’. Says she, 

The time is a drawin’ near, when wimmen are 
a goin’ to vote, without no doubt.” 

44 Amen !” says I, “ I can say amen to that with 
my hull heart and soul.” I 

41 And then,” says she 44 when we get the staff 
in our own hands, less we wimmen all put in 
together and try to keep men from votin’.” 

44 Never 1” says I. 44 Never 1 will you get me 
into such a scrape as that.” Says 1, 44 men have 
jest exactly as good a right to vote as wimmen 
have. They are condemned, and protected, and 
controlled by the same laws that wimmen are, 
and so of course are equally interested in mukiu’ 
’em. You needn’t try to inviggle me into no 
plot to keep men from votin’, for justice is ever 
my theme, and also Josiah.” 

Says she, bitterly, 44 I’d love to make these mis¬ 
erable sneaks try it once and see how they woqld 
like it, to have to spend their property, and be 
hauled round, and hung by laws they hadn’t no 
hand in makin’.” 

But I still says, with marble firmness, “men 
has jest as good a right to vote as wimmen have. 
And you needn’t try to inviggle me into no such 
plans, for I won’t be inviggled.” 

And so she stopped invigglin, and went off. 

And then agin in Betsy’s poetry (though as a 
neighbor, and a female authoress, I never would 
speak a word against it, and what I soy, I say as 
a Warrior, and would wish to be so took) I would 
say in kindness, that Betsy sot out in married 
life expectin’ too much. Now, she didn’t marry 
in the right way, and so she out to have expeoted 
tougher times than the usual ran of married 
females out to expect, more than the ordinary 
tribulations of matrimony. 

And it "yvon’t do to expect too much in this 
world anyway. If you can only bring your 
lives down to it, it is a sight better to expect 
nothing, and then you won’t be disappointed if 
you get it, as you most probable wiH. And if 
you get something, it will be a joyful surprise to 
you. But there are few indeed who has ever sot 
down on this calm lute of filosify. 
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Folks expect too much. As many, and many 
times as their hopes has proved to be uronious, 
they think, well now, if 1 only bad that oertain 
thing, or was in that oertain place, I should be 
happy. But they haint* They find when they 
reach that certain gole and have dim up and sot 
down on it, they'll find that somebody has got 
onto the gole before 'em, and is there a^settin' on 
it. No matter how spry anybody may be, they’ll 
find that Sorrow can climb faster than they can, 
and can set down on gales quicker. 

It haint no matter how easy a seat anybody 
sets down in, they’ll find that they’ll have to 
hunch along, and let Dissapointmeot set down 
with ’em, and Anxiety, and Weariness, and et 
eeteree, et ceteree. 

Now the scholar, or the literatoor, or writer, 
thinks if he can only stand up on that oertain 
hite of scientific discovery, or Akkropolis of 
literatoor, he will be happy; fbr he will know all 
that he cares about, and will have all the fame 
he wants to. But when he gets up there, he’ll 
see plain, for the higher he is ris above the 
mists of ignorance that floats ’round the lower 
lands, the clearer his vision, and he will see 
another peek right ahead of him steeper and 
loftier and icier than the last, and so on ad 
infinitnm, ad infinity. And if its literatoor, 
he’ll see somebody that’s got higher, or thinks 
he has, or he’ll find some critiok that says he 
hasn’t done much, and Shakespere did better. 

Just as it was with old Mrs. Peedick, our 
present Mrs. Peedick’s mother-in-law, she said, 
she told me with her own lips, that she knew 
she should be happy when she got a glass butter¬ 
dish, but she said she wasn’t; she told me with 
her own lips, that jest as quick as she got that 
she wanted a sugar-bowl, for the Druffels had 
sugar-bowls, and why shouldn’t she? 

The lover thinks, when he can once claim his 
sweetheart, call her his own, he will be blessed 
and content; bnt he haiat. No matter how well 
he loves her, no matter how fond Bhe is of him, 
and how blest they are in each others love, the 
haunting fear must always rack his soul, the 
horrible dread be there, of seeing her slip away 


from him altogether. That in place of her 
warm, beating heart, whose every throb is full 
of love for him, will be only her vacant place, 
and instead of the tender sweetness of her voice, 
the everlasting silence of Eternity. 

The little ones that cling to our knees, that 
pray beside us at bed time, and the patter of 
whose feet is such music to us—they go, too, and 
we no more feel their kisses, or hear their tinjr 
voices. Every day, every hour, we are losing 
something, that we called our own. 

You see we don’t own much of anything in this 
world. It’s eurous, but so it is. And what we 
call our own, don’t belong to us, not at alL That 
is one of the things that makes this such an 
extremely eurous world to live in. Yes, we are 
situated extremely eurous, as much so as the 
robinB and swallows who build their nests on the 
swaying forest boughs. 

We saiile at the robin, with our wise, amused 
pity, who builds her tiny nest, with such laborious 
care, high up, out on the waving tree-top, only to 
be blown away by the chilly autumn winds. Bat 
are not our homes, the sweet homes of our ten- 
derest love, built upon just as insecure founda¬ 
tions, hanging over more mysterious depths f 
Rooking to and firo, swept to their rain by a 
breath of the Unknown? Our dreams, and 
hopes, and ambitions, what are they all, but the 
sticks and straws that we weave about our frail 
nests, only to be blown away forever? 

And when our December comes, are not we too 
swept away, poor voyagers, over pathless wastes? 
Yet He, who has provided a balmy South, as a 
refuge for the summer birds, to which they fly, 
intuitively, with blind hope and trust—has not 
IIk prepared likewise a shelter for us, one 
where wo nmy fulfil our deathless longings, 
meet the “ loved and lost,” and realise our souls 
dearest dreams ? Yes, over the lonely way, over 
\ the untried fields of the flitnre, ay, even over that 
Unknown Sea, which they call Death, even over 
that, He will guide us safely, to a haven, a home, 
immortal, 44 not made with hands, eternal in the 
\ Heavens.” 

\ But 1 am eppisodin 1 


LOYE AND I. 


BY I..KIVBB 7 A BOYCE 


O am* so fbndly round me clasp*, 
O heart so warm and true; 

O moments golden winging past, 
0 days, and will ye always last, 
And oror still be true? 


0 moonlight mellow, bloom of night, 
Fall soft o'er vale and lea; 

0 dews of heaven with clouds uniU— 
And ’neath thy wing 0 summer night, 
Leave earth to love and wm. * 
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BY THE AUTBOB OF “THE SECOND LIFE," 

CHAPTER I. 

“ I will go out, and gather some flowers, 
dear/* says Marian, and with a kiss, for our 
honeymoon is hardly over, she trips away, and 
directly I hear her singing among the roses. 

Marian, my wife! How sweetly the name 
sounds, especially when linked to that other 
word. And for years I dreamed of her, and 
never supposed she would be mine; and now! 

But let me tell the story. 

A little more than two years ago, I was at the 
opera, when a great artist was singing Faust. 

'While the curtain was down, at the close of the 
third act, and the low buzz of voices filled the 
house, I heard sharp, incisive tones on the other 
side of the partition, which divided the boxes. 

“ lie takee that high C with more ease than 
Wnchtel. But there are two or three notes in his 
lower register very defective,” the voice said. 

For answer, somebody laughed. A low, femi¬ 
nine laugh, with an oddly genuine ring of fun in 
it. Then the laugher spoke. 

“ Betty, I made up my mind, last spring, that 
if I saw much more of artists, I should not be constructed woman has shrill, unequal tones, 
able to appreciate nature at all; now I begin to There is none of the acrid, immature vehemence 
think if I have anything more to do with of youth in her: she is middle-aged: plump, 
musicians, I shall understand nothing of music.” blonde, tranquil. No coquette. If such a 
“ I don’t understand you,” said Betty, stiffly, woman knew me, we should be good friends. 
“ All the artists I know,” continued the laugh- I wonder what her name is. I wish I knew 
ing voice, “ measure off the universe into effects, something of her life.” 

Sky and sea, and valley, are all only so many As soon as the act was over, I hurried out into 
combinations of burnt umber and chrome yellow, the foyer . But the door, next to mine, stood 
A sunset or thunder storm is nothing but material open ; and the box was empty, 
to cover their six by ten bits of canvas ; and they To explain the blank disappointment, which 
put altogether out of sight the messages written this trivial matter caused me, I should have to 

on the water and the trees.’* tell the story of my solitary, friendless life, 

“ And we musicians?” which would be useless, and which I shall not do, 

“Ah! you musicians! It is worse with you. therefore. It is enough to say that no woman 
Music to you is a high C well taken. It is the had ever taken a prominent part in it. Even 
machinery that you see, not the power within it.” my mother died, before I could remember her. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by your * power’ I had been shoved through life by men, and was 
and * messages.* What is music to you, pray?” now, a scholar by profession and habit, id the 
I leaned forward. Surely there could be no busv'city of New York, without the right of 
harm, I said, to myself, in eaves-dropping here? entrance to a single home. I had a certain fear 
There was no answer for a moment. of young women ; their beauty, brilliancy, and 

“ You might as well ask me to talk about my enthusiasm alarmed and repelled me. I wanted, 

religion,” said the other/quietly. or sometimes fancied in a languid way that I 

“And why not? Religion ought to be talked wanted, a woman to be my friend—a woman of 
about, in season, oughtn’t it ?” The other did my own age, soft, tranquil, serene, a centre of 
not reply. The sharp voice went on. “ Besides, repose to my morbid, passionate thoughts. 
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what do you know of art? You spoke con¬ 
temptuously of pictures, this very morning.” 

“ I really did not mean to do anything of the 
kind ! I only gave them their true place—they 
are make-shifts for Nature. I would rather look 
at the faces of live beauties and beggars in 
Broadway, than stroll through any gallery of the 
old masters, at least any that I ever saw. As for 
genre painting, which is so much to you, what do 
we want with it? We can have the real roses, 
and jugs, and old brasses, which are better.” 

Something in the voice had strangely roused 
my curiosity. I am a connoisseur in voices: this 
was without parallel. It was low, mellow. It 
could, I was assured, sweep the whole range of 
expression ; and it had a peculiar sincerity in it, 
which held my attention and interest. While I 
was staring at Faust, I talked to myself, saying, 

“ That is a good woman: a woman with the 
very essence of truth in her: she never told a lie, 
nor a disagreeable fact. She is well-born and 
well-bred: the inflections and serenity of the 
voice show that. Your self-taught, scrnppily- 
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The other men of my club, with their number- 
lees friendships and flirtations, would not have 
remembered this shadowy incident of a voice and 
a scrap of idle talk, for an hour. But my lonely 
fancies crystallized about it, aad exaggerated it 
for long months. 


CHAPTER II. 

Two winters later, I was travelling alone 
through West Virginia, and having stopped, for 

a day, in the town of C-, at the foot of the < 

Alleghanies, took passage by stage-coach to pene¬ 
trate into Maryland through the mountains. My 
errand was a most novel and agreeable one to me. 

I had fallen heir to a considerable property, the 
estate of a distant kinsman, whom I had never 
seen; and I was on my way to take possession. 

An old friend, Perley Mossop, who lived in 

C-, enlightened me as to my good luck. “ No! 

Sharrard had no nearer relative than yourself. 
But it was not any family instinct which induced 
him to leave his property to you. It was sheer 
ill-temper. His iutended heir was a younger 
daughter of John Chester, his lawyer, you know. 
But Chester offended him somehow, and he made 
a new will, making you his heir.” 

“ Chester should have played his cards better,” 

I said, laughing. “ I am sorry for him. But it 
is fitting that the Sharrard property should stay 
in the family. I will make his little girl, a 
present, if he is deserving, and not a sharper.” 

Mossop turned the conversation abruptly, 

heggiug me to remain in C-, for a day or two, 

to see something of his new friends and home. 

“ Oh, we do not belong to the back-woods 
socially,” he said. “ I can show you a woman, 
who would grace any court in Europe. She has 
done it. Noble blood, brilliant accomplishments, 
the purest, most saintly soul, irresistibly fasci¬ 
nating. Really, I’d like to show you la Baronne, 
as the ideal type of perfection in a woman.’ 

I laughed. Mossop had never been as enthu¬ 
siastic before over anything. 

“ La Baronne , eh?” I said. 

“Yes. But she is entitled to a much higher 
rank. She is a woman of about thirty: French : 
of enormous wealth : has some philanthropic craze 
about sending over emigrants to this couutry: 
brought letters to our bishop and other leading 
men, from other ecclesiastics aud humanitariftis. 
She has bought a vast tract of land, just outside 
of .the town. Well, of course, we have dinod and 
feted her, and she scatters her money like a prin¬ 
cess. There is a reception, to-night. You will 
stay, George? She will be there.” 

“ Impossible. Here is the coach. I must set¬ 
tle my bill and be off.” 


It was an intensely dark night. The wind 
blew sharply. Mossop stood at the hotel door. 

“Plenty of wraps?” he asked. “You will 
find it nipping cold, when you get up into the 
mountains. You have but one inside passenger 
I see?” nodding towards a muffled figure in the 
darkness. “A woman, 1 think. I hope she wHl 
prove more companionable than my last fellow 
travellers. I had a madman and his keeper all 
the way, from the Ohio river to Cumberland. 
Well, good-bye, and good luck, old fellow 1” and 
wringing my hand, he turned off to his brilliant 
Baronne and her reception, while the coach 
ploughed its way through the darkness. 

I curled myself cozily up in one corner, and 
slept until a Budden jolt jostled me against my 
neighbor. She laughed, and the apology I had 
begun, froze on my lips. Faust—the music! I 
could not be mistaken. I should have known 
that laugh the other side of the world. 

She answered my excuses, with a civil murmur, 
and apparently composed herself to sleep. As 
for me, my burning curiosity, eagerness, surprise, 
left me dumb. She was here I At last! Within 
my very grasp. But how to approach her, to 
win her for my friend ? 

The coach rumbled up the hill. An hour 
passed in unbroken silence. The moon had 
risen, and as we reached the top of the mountain, 
broke through a rampart of cloud. A wide 
expanse of sharp peaks and low rolling ranges, 
white and glittering in the new fallen snow, 
opened before us. The coach stopped. The 
outside passenger, a jaunty young man in a 
naval uniform, came to the door, and opened it, 
hat in hand. 

“ Madam I You are in fairy-land,” he said to 
my companion. “ Will you not look out? I felt 
I must awaken you. It was selfish to keep all 
this wonderful world to myself.” 

“Oh, thank you!” She leaned out of the 
window, as she spoke, but as she was in the 
shadow, her face was si ill invisible. 

I also spoke, pointi£g out a frozen cascade here, 
a soft depth of shadow there. The young officer, 
who was but a lad, made some good jokes. Ben, 
the driver, who stood cracking his whip, declared 
it a pretty fair “outlook.” Face to face with 
Nature, we were, for the moment, old friends. 

I ventured at last on a bold experiment. 
“ How much pictures,” I said, “ are, after all, 
but poor make-shifts for Nature. And the 
material of canvas, burnt umber, aud effects, are 
apt to put out of sight, with artists, the real 
meaning of sky and sea: the message for 
instance, which comes to ub here.” 

She turned her head attentively, and was 
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silent A moment, as if perplexed. “ I bare 
thought something like that myself/’ she said, 
gently. ' ‘ . 

Did I not know it ? • < ' * 

11 All aboard,” erred Ben. I jumped in, and 
be banged the door: the lieutenant, with a bow, 
clambered up to his perch again ; and we rolled 
away down the slippery road. 


CHAPTER III. 

I had always been a taciturn, diffident man; 
bnt it was eAsy to talk now. From the scenery 
of the Alleghnnies, we crossed the continent, and 
touched on Europe. My companion had visited 
little nooks in Spain and Portugal, which I 
thought my own discovery: she had left Madrid 
the very day I entered it. What a tie was here ! 
Then as to books. She preferred Wordsworth to 
Tennyson ; held precisely my opinion of Trollope, 
George Eliot and other novelists. From novels 
we diverged to philosophy; and when 1 
quoted a favorite passage from Gotbe, and 
hesitated, she finished the sentence. What 
strange coincidence of ideas and deep sympathy 
was here ! It seemed unnatural and marvellous 
to me. I felt myself flushing aAd cooling like an 
eager boy. Did she note this strange accord 
between us? Why, it was like my own mind 
answering me again ! Add to this bewilderment 
of sympathy, the influence of a voice, the richest 
and most womanly I had ever heard, and the 
intangible, subtle atmosphere which Burrounds a 
delicate, refined women, and it is no wonder that 
I forgot I had never even seen the face of my 
companion, but continued to pcur out fancies 
and feeliugs, which I hod never before put into 
words. 

Two, perhaps three hours passed. The coach 
stopped, at a wayside inn, to. feed the horses. 
The young lieutenant, much to my chagrin, 
opened the door, And sprang in, chattering and 
shivering. He wiis a giddy, feath^er-headed lad ; 
and the lady drew hen shawls more closely 
about het, and sank back silently in her comer. 

“Whewl how chid it is r ” cried the young 
officer^ “ Yon are warm enough here. Do yon 
go through to Cumberland, sir?” 

•? No; only to Gray’s Ferfy.” 

“Oh; I forgot! I hetird all about you and 
your errand at C-J-— ,” persisted the lad. “ You 
are Mr: SharrAnl, And you go to take possession 
of that pretty estate, 4 The Pines?’ I congratu¬ 
late you I I know e*ery foot of this country, 
and there is no better arable land in this valley.” 

Now I was naturally curious about my new 
possessions, and why should I not avail myself 
of tfah loqhaoityof thiriad ? 


*♦ The buildings are in tolerably good repair?” 

I said, 'with assumed indifference. 

“Oh, excellent! A quaint, old gabled mansion, 
with barn, etc., etc.; and graod old oaks, which 
it has taken one or two centuries to ripen. Old 
Shnrrard meant to make a comfortable settlement 
there for Chester’s daughter.” 

“ Yes, I heard that some little girl had a prior 
claim to mine. I have some curiosity to see her.” 

“ Did you meet ‘ la Baronne ’ at C—>— ? 8he is 
all the talk there now.” 

“No,” I said. “Why?” 

The lieutenant laughed, then laughed again, 
maliciously. “ They will And out their Baronne 
before long. Well, well, ‘It’s a rough world, 
my masters.* Are you quite comfortable in it, 
just now, madam?” suddenly addressing the 
veiled figure opposite. “ Can I open the window, 
or do anything for you V* 1 > 

‘‘Nothing, I thank you.” Was I mistaken, or 
did her voice tremble ? What had she to do with 
this Baronne, who, no doubt, as the lieutenant 
half-hinted, was an adventuress, after all? A 
silence fell on us; one of those silences, under 
which, inexplicably, lie threatening disasters. 

The coach drew up at a low, rambling inn, 
before which creaked the sign of a gray horse. 

“ This is your lodging place, Mr. Sharrard,” 
said the lieutenant. “‘The Pines’ lies but a 
mile or two to the south. Mr. Chester’s farm is 
in the neighborhood, and I have no doubt he will 
show you your property, and also the little girl 
whose fortune you have taken. Ah? You 
alight here also, madam?” 

He sprang out, and tendered his hand, with 
profound courtes^. The lady descended, and 
entered the inn. Her figure was light and 
| elegant, and as she halted in the doorway, the 
| light fell full on her head. She was a young 
girl, a brilliant brunette, with soft, liquid eyes^ 
and mellow crimson on her (lark skin. Where 
was my middle-aged blonde matron, tranquil 
and serene? 

“This is you^ valise,” said the offioer, os a 
bulky portmanteau was swung ft*om the top. 
“ Look out, Ben, you nearly cracked my skull. 
And Mr. Sharrard is dreaming of something 
prettier than Cow-skin cases. Yes! there goes a 
woman, who bos bewitched wiser men than us,” 
tapping me lightly on the breast. “That,” 
leaning forward and whispering, “ is * la Ba- 
ronnet % 

While he spoke, a horseman galloped furiously 
up the road, shouting, “ Stop the coach! Stop 
the eoach!” 

Behind him tugged two others, showing like 
moving black specks, against the slope of white. 
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Ben, who was buckling in fresh horses, paused, 
open-mouthed. The ostler stood gaping, with the 
bucket in his hand. The drowsy landlord came 
to the door. My young lieutenant laughed: he 
was just at that age, when a lad exults in a row. 

<( The coach is stopped,” he called to the 
horseman. “ Keep cool, my good man,” tapping 
his boot lightly, as his foot rested on the car¬ 
peted step of the coach. Nobody is going on, 
in it, but me, and I am waiting your orders.” 

The messenger was breathless. While he was 
slowly getting down from his gigantic horse, the 
officer leaned closer to me, and spoke in a sharp 
whisper. 44 It is * la Baronne ’ they are after, I’ll 
wager any money. She’s a sharp one, 1 tell you. 
But I see she has a horse yonder, at the back of 
the house. She can escape, if we detain them. 
Wliat dy’e say, Sharrard ? 8be’s a woman.” 

I could not speak. She, this intangible crea¬ 
ture, whom 1 had so idiotically taken to represent 
all that was good and worshipful in woman, an 
adventuress—a swindler! 

While I stood dumb, Perley Mossop gallopped 
into the inn yard. 

44 You here, Sharrard?” with his usual hearty 
roar of laughter. “ You did not expeot me to 
follow you post-haste, eh? But our Baronne 
turned out a paste diamond, after all. At the 
reception, it came out that she had forged, and 
cashed cheques, yesterday, on half our leading 
men, and made off—heaven knows where. I 
remembered the woman in the coach with you, 
so followed with Perkins, the constable. We 
have sent out scouts in a dozen different ways. 
Where i8 the woman?” 

I glanced at the back of the house. In the 
dim light I could see a female figure, on horse¬ 
back, going rapidly down the gorge. 

The lieutenant’s eye was on her. How ready 
the fellow was! 14 The woman?” he said, cooly. 

44 Oh, there was a female passenger. She left us 
At the Cross Keys. Wasn’t that the place, 
Sharrard ?” 

“ Yes. The Cross Keys.” I glanced quickly 
around, to see if the driver was out of hearing. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mossop uttered an oath. 44 And she got into 
the Winchester pike by that gap,” he said. 
44 She’s on the rail by this time.” 

44 Yes,” said the lieutenant, thoughtfully. 
44 That is precisely the route a person, flying 

from C-, would be likely to take. It would 

be very improbable that she would jog along in 
this slow coach. I’m sorry for you. Lost much ?” 
" Only five thousand,” with an awkward laugh. 


44 The Bishop’s in for ten! He lent it to her for 
the great charity. Mortgaged his form. By 
George, she was a clever creature 1 Well, 6bar- 
rard, what d’ye say to supper? I can do 
nothing, to-night, and I’m wet and frozen. Won’t 
you take something to warm you, sir, before yon 
start again?” turning to tbo lieutenant. 44 You 
will not reach N-, until daybreak.” 

The lad hesitated, turning his bright, laughing 
eyes on Mossop, doubtfully, stroking the luxu¬ 
riant brown beard, which covered half his face. 
44 Well, I don't oare if 1 do. Punch, landlord, 
strong and hot.” 

He stood outside of the door, while the glasses 
were brought; tossed off the bumper; aud then, 
buttoning his cloak, sprang into the coach. 

44 Good-night to you all,” he cried, 44 aud good 
luck to you, Mossop. May you run 4 la Banmni 
to earth, before long.” 

44 That’s a saucy young fellow,” said Perley. 
41 1 wonder where I met him ? In New Orleans 
probably. The town was full of dashing, young 
blades of his sort, last whiter.” 

Moesop had lost his five thousand dollars; but 
he eiyoyed the cozy little supper, which followed, 
more than I. I had lost—what had I lost? 
Nothing but a voice, the acquaintance of an hour: 
yet R seemed to me it was the solid hope and 
happiness of my whole life. I told myself I was 
a sentimental fool, that my fancy for this unseen 
woman might become a silly school-boy; but my 
heart cried out underneath, 44 Thia is fact. That 
is reality, not your drudgery, not the money you 
hoard. This was the true water of life, and you 
have lost it. It is gone forever.” 

At times, too, another torture beset me. I was 
an honest man. In all my life, I had never 
Wrouged a man of a penny. To-night, 1 had as¬ 
sisted in a felony. I had helped a thief carry off 
poor Mossop’s hardly earned thousands, out of a 
mawkish compassion. Then I told myself, pas¬ 
sionately, that she was no tbie£ that this woman, 
whose voice I had heard. Was honorable and pure. 

It was a wretched, sleepless night. As for my 
estate, I seldom remembered it. Mossop, how¬ 
ever, aweke full of eagerness to show me over it. 

44 The money is gone, I suppose,” he said. 
44 1 have written to Winchester to have her appre¬ 
hended, if possible. In the meantime, I should 
like to ride with you over to the 4 The Pines,’ if 
you are willing. We will call on Chester, by the 
way. He was your cousin’s attorney, and it 
would only be a proper act of courtesy, eh ?” 

I assented, and we rode across the valley. 
Even the heavy snow could not hide the beauty 
of the landscape. 

44 In summer this must be a bit of Arcadia,” I 
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•aid. 44 And is that my place yonder?” pointing 
to a gray, gabled mansion, on a lofty slope 
surrounded by gnarled oaks. 

“Yes, that is ‘The Pines.’ Here we are at 
Chester’s farm. That is the old man at the 
door. Come in,” opening the gate. 

We rode up the avenue. The lawyer, a 
stately, white-haired, old gentleman, in a very 
snuffy waistcoat, received me cordially, and 
overcame my prejudice and' embarrassment at 
once, by going directly to the essential point 
between us. 

“ Mr. Sharrard ? The new owner of 4 The 
Pines?* Ah, Mr. Sharrard, the gossips of 

C-, have told you, no doubt, that my little 

girl was to have taken that place. But your 
cousin fell into an ill-temper with her. Well, 
well, the fortune of wills is as uncertain as that 
of war! We will not lose the chance of a friend, 
because we have lost an estate. Come in, 
gentlemen, come in! I’ll put on my leggings, 
and ride over with yon. Marian, my dear! 
Marian! I must introduce you, Mr. Sharrard, 
to my daughter.” 

He threw open the door of a low ceiled, 
hospitable drawing-room, as he spoke, and there, 
seated by the fire, stately and beautiful, her olive 
oheek warmed, her dark eyes lighted with expec¬ 
tation, was my companion of the stage coach I 

44 This is Marian, Mr. Sharrard ! This is the 
little girl whom you have dispossessed,” said the 
loquacious old gentleman, laughing. 44 She came 

up from C-, in the coach with you, last 

night; and felt a good deal of embarrassment, 
supposing you knew her, and had a natural 
resentment against her. She was bo nearly the 
mistress of the ‘The Pines,* you see?” 

I muttered an inaudible something, and going 
up to her, offered her my hand. No doubt she 
thought me a boorish, awkward fellow. But she 
laid her warm, soft fingers in mine, fbr a moment. 
How young she was! So fresh and delicate! 

44 Purvis rode past the gate, just now, and told 
Mr. Moseop that you came in pursuit of 4 la 
Boronnt ,* ” said Mr. Chester. 


44 Yes. More’s the pity, ’tis true,” said 
Mossop. 

“Why, I saw her, last night,” said Miss 
Chester, innocently. “She came up from 

C-, with me, in the coach. 1 *did not speak 

to her, however, as she was disguised. 1 
supposed she was bent on some strange frolic.” 

44 Disguised?” cried Mossop. 

44 As a young naval officer.” 

Mossop’s jaw fell. We stared blankly at 
each other, a moment, and then laughed. 

“She’s a clever devil!” exclaimed the poor 
victim. 44 D’ye mind how she drank the stirrup- 
cup, looking me in the eye, and wishing me good 
luck ? By George, she’s welcome to the money!” 

I may as well state, here, that it was well he 
bore his loss philosophically, for he never saw 
the Baronne, or the money again. 

With some difficulty, I induced Miss Chester 
to accompany us, on my first visit of inspection 
to my new home. I managed, too, with a 
fantastic whim, which did not seem unreasonable 
to me then, that she should cross the threshold 
as I did: and standing with her upon the hearth 
of the great hall, I registered a vow silently, 
that, God helping me, she should be its mistress 
before the year was over. 

I kept m^ vow. She has been my wife for 
more than a month. It was in May, that we 
were married, and it is now almost July, and the 
days have gone like hours. 

Hark! 1 hear her steps. She is coming in from 
the garden. As she passes a bit of the trellis, 
that is not yet over-grown with vines, the sun¬ 
shine streams through, and envelopes her like a 
halo. Her lap is frill of roses. My Marian ! 

She comes in bright and blooming, and stoops, 
and kisses me again. 

“And you really were at the opera, that 
night?” I say for the fiftieth time. 

“Yes! We were on our way tor Europe, and 
I went with cousin Betty.” 

So it was Marian’s voice, after all, that I 
had dreamed of, all those years, and not that of 
44 La Babonni.” 
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There are no winds that ever blow, 
Bat blow acroes the grave, 

Where lies, beneath the lilies, low, 
She whom no love could save. 

There are no stars that shine above, 
But shed, unchecked, their light, 


Down on the spot where lies my love. 

In everlasting night. 

Ah 1 winds may blow, and stars may shine, 
Tet I shall never see 
That form so fair, that fee© divine, 

Forever loet to me. 
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[Entered according to Act or Congroae, In the year 1879, by MWa Ann Btephena, in the Office of the Librarian of : 

Congress, at Washington, D. d] 

OOMCLUDKD FROM PAG* 876. , 

C H A PTE R XXXV. j “ My sister ?*' 

. Jane Benson could not have told how it came Her voice faltered, and almost died out. 
about; but some strange restraint had subdued “ Yes, your sister, whom both Lady Holden 
her intercourse with Myra, since the night when and myself have learned to consider almost as a 
that unhappy woman had visited the cottage, child of our own. How lovely she is I” 
near Mosley, and been so cruelly repulsed by her “ She is indeed lovely !” exclaimed Myra, 

own mother. For this reason, the girl had been “ So lovely that our late guest, young Roxburg, 

impelled to make Lady Holden her first confidant, from your own country, has been here this 
Thus Myra was taken by surprise one day, when morning, with a very manly petition, that I 
a servant knocked fit her door, with a message should intercede in his behalf, and, if possible, 
from Mr. Vance, who (Jesired to speak with her win your consent to his marriage with her.*’ 
in the library. “ His marriage with my—this young person? 

Up to this time, Myra had never been directly Does this young man wish to drive me mad?” 
face to face with the man whose kindness had so Vance looked at Myra in surprise. Her eyes 
fatally colored her destiny and his own. He had flashed, her polo checks reddened, and a scornful 
seen her, as she passed into his dwelling, so expression curved her mouth. It seemed as if 
changed with sickness, that few persons who had this woman had received an insult, 
remarked her when she descended from the! “But the young man is a gentleman: with 
omnibus in front of the Hare and Hounds, would money enough for independence, at least.” 
have recoguized her again. He had also seen her, ^Iyrn did not seem to listen. Vance went on : 

on other occasions. lie had expected her to bear “He knows that your sister U an orphan, and 

some resemhlauce to her sister, and \?as surprised > believes her to be a penniless one. There is 
that she was so unlike. j nothing connected with her life in New York, of 

Rising fropi his chair, he went forward, and j which he has not been informed.” 
led her to a seat, saying, \ Myra, still so preoccupied, that she did not 

“ Pardon me. I fear that my message has j comprehend, sat opposite to Vance; but was 
disturbed you. In our strength, we sometimes ! looking far beyond him. He*was himself some- 
forge t the consideration due to protracted illness. \ what disturbed, and went on, hurriedly. 

You seem to be suffering yet.” j “But there is one thing that he does not 

“No—no. I am quite restored, and grateful, ! know ; and this must have a place in your con- 
so grateful that you have given me an opportunity sideration. Your sister, will not be permitted to 
to thank you for the great kindness that I and— marry any man, without a dower commensurate 
and—my sister have received at Aldensgate. I with the affection we feel for her. My daughter 
have not deserved it.” will succeed to a title and estates, that render 

What was there in this woman’s voice that anything that I possess unimportant. I shall 
thrilled him with the force of some long buried ■ provide for this young lady solely as my own 
memory? What was there in the glance of those \ heiress, only asking that most of her life should 
uplifted eyes, that seeped to appeal fo him for j bo spent in ^nglapd., The young man has 
mercy, as he had seen them in former times, as assented to this, without knowing how much it 
yet unrecognized ? will be to his advantage.” 

Vance coi3d not tell; but a strange interest Myra ifaoved neVvously in her chair, 
awoke in him, independent of gratitude. “ It would seem as if you were really adopting 

“ It is I who should be most thoughtful,” he ;ray sister as your own child,” she said, 
said, with much feeling, “ for in my whole life, it “ Surely there is nothing to prevent it ? ” 

seems impossible that we can repay all that you “ And if she were your child, bom of your 

have done for us. I sent for you now, because I blood, would you give her to this man?” 
had something to say in regard to your sister.” There was a keen glitter in Myra’a eyes, a 
( 448 ) 
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tone of intense earnestness in her voice, that 
made the question strangely impressive. Vance 
seemed to reflect: then ho said, quietly enough : 

“ Yes, I would give her to this young Artreri- 
can, believing him to be all that he is represented, 
ahd knowing that she lores him.*' ' 

“ Knowing that shd lOves 1 him V r ’ ' r 1 

“Very dearly. I nm assured of that by Lady 
Holden, whd loves 4i©r too dearly for a mistake 
to be possible.” 1 

“ My sister—my Jane—no—*no, 1 can give her 
tip to you and my lady—will do it without a 
murmur—bnt 1 to this stranger, do riot ask it. I 
cannot—I cannot. What right hate I? None 
—hone in the World !” 

Myra was carried’out of herself by conflicting 
emotion. In her excitement she thrust the red 
'scarf back from her drm, and'wrung her h&hds 
till the pain brought a cry to her lips. 

“ The young gentleman’s proposal has come 
upon you suddenly—there is plenty of time to 
reflect upon it. The parties are very young.” 

Myra caught at the last words. 

“Young—young! Yes, too young. That is 
reason enough.” 

“ For delay, certainly,” said Vance. 

“ Delay ! Ah, there is everything to hope 
for in that,” said Myra, breathing like .a person 
released from a Sentence of death. Eveh Vance 
hekved a sigh of relief.' He had protnised 
Roxburgto urge his Suit with the Woman befbre 
him, but the task had prdVed a painful one, and 
he was glad to press It no farther, just then. 

Myra arose; Wt she could hardly stand. 
Holding out hftr arms With a gesture of piteous 
appeal, she said: 

“Give me time—give me time. T never 
thought of this ; it stuns nie. You also will 
reflect. Think of her as your own child’ With 
the blue blood of two great houses in her veins 
—not that It can be so, but gather up all the 
pride of these two haughty rates, and then, 
thinking of her as their representative, say if 
you would give Jane to this man. Otherwise, 
he shall not have her, now or ever. You smile, 
that a poor woman who has kept a shop in New 
York, and lacks many things that make a lady, 
should ask so much ; but this girl is dearef to 
me than my soul. Her destiny is so woven into 
my own life, that if evil falls on her, I must 
perish, now and forever/ Promise me—I implore 
you ! fluit inxhis she shall be cared for as if she 
were the child of Lady Holden, not of a creature 
as unworthy to claim her as I am.” 

“ Have no fear,” replied Vante, deeply moved. 
“ In that light this proposal shall be considered. 
If I fail to find the young man worthy to be the 


husband of my own daughter, he Bhall never 
have your sister Jane.” 

Once more Myra held out her hand; but this 
time the force of her passionate protest was gone. 
She trembled all over, her! eyfea fitted With tears, 
and, bending her head, she kissed the hand that 
had clasped hers, as if sealing the compact 
between them. 1 

Then Myra turned, and went from the room 
slowly, and with her head cast down; but Vance 
stood Where she had 10ft him; wrapped in deep 
thought. Where had he Seen this woman before? 
Those wonderful eyes, looking at him through 
their tears—had he seen them in his dreams, or 
some far-off time that Was like a dream? Then 
the features—that swift/ passionate gesture, at 
once wild and graeefal^why was it that they 
seemed so familiar ? 

Vance stopped in his walk, and drew a deSp 
breath. His own daughter. He had seen them 
in her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A BAsfcwr-cARRiAOB Oaroe sweeping up the 
avenue at Aldensgate, at a dashing speed. The 
lady, driving, cast her eyes far ind wide over the 
beautiful expanse, and the thick forest of trees, 

\ as if estimating their importance in her mind, 
j with some idea of possession. The grand trees 
J seemed to give her especial delight, and she said, 

I “ We have nothing like them at Backwell, 
though I remember well when there was plenty; 
but Rarnham made short work with them. I 
wonder if he really will* get a chance at these ? 
Ha! there is my young lady in the rose garden, 

; making awful havoc among the flowers; and 
here comes Lady Holden snnning herself on the 
upper terrace, With that American girl at her 
heels as well. I w*ohddr what makes me hate the 
creature so? But, see, they a*e tutning toward 
the grand entrance, and will meet me there before 
I can gOt a word with Dora.’* 

Touching the horses up, the lddy dashed on 
to the front entrance of the Hall, where Lady 
Holden and her young friend now stood. 

“Was there ever a mote lovely day?” she 
exclaimed, mounting the broad flight of steps 
with the easy grace Of a queen ascending her 
throne. “ Bartiham will never forgive me for 
depriving him of the pleasure ; bnt I would drive 
over myself, and monopolixe the happiness Of 
giving his invitation in person. The yacht is at 
last in fine condition, and the wind promises to 
be favorable. So it is settled that our lbng 
delayed sailing party is to come off.” 

“ It would be impossible for me to go,” said 
Lady Holden, as they passed into 1 the Hall. 
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“ It is long since I have been able to join these J 
out-door excursions.” i 

“ How you distress mo! Barnham has set his > 
heart on this affair, and the weather is so beau¬ 
tiful—cannot you be persuaded ?” 

JLiuly Holden smiled, and shook her head. 

“Nor Miss Benson? We have depended on 
the young ladies, and hoped that, for once, she 
might consent to leave her sister.” 

Lady Alton said this very sweetly, but the 
intuition of the girl detected something hollow in 
the invitation, and hastened to refuse it. 

“ Thank you veiry much, but that would be 
impossible; Esther is for from well yet. Besides, 
if her ladyship remains at home, she may possibly j 
be glad to have me wkh her?” j 

Lady Holden turned her fine eyes on the girl, j 
with a look of grateful fondness, that pleased and j 
rather surprised her visitor, who was at a loss to j 
understand the influenoe this young creature bad \ 
obtained at Aldensgate, in a few short weeks. j 
“How unfortunate!” she exclaimed, with a j 
graceful gesture of despair. “Still, how charm- j 
ing it must be to find oneself so beloved. 1 j 
quite envy you, Lady Holden, though you are j 
about to break poor Barnham’s heart. I must \ 
leave him to excuse Mrs. Vaace, as 1 never had t 
the least influence there; but, surely, Miss Dora \ 
may be permitted to go with us. Besides, Mr. < 
Vance gave us a promise.” | 

“ Then I shall oertainly make no opposition, if! 
Dora really has set her heart on it,” said my > 
lady, leading the way into the Hall. But her j 
visitor paused a few steps from the door. j 
“ Excuse me, Barnham will be expecting me baek \ 
to luncheon,” she said. “ I caught a glimpse of; 
Miss Vance among the flowers, as we came along, > 
and will tell her of your kind permission, if my j 
horses consent to be reined up long enough. ' 
Good-morning—good-morning. Miss Benson.” 

AU this Lady Alton said as she was hurrying 
down the steps, and seating herself in the basket- 
carriage. This done, she gathered the reins in ■ 
one hand, with the other flung a kiss to the Lady S 
of Aldensgate, and drove away. > 

Before they turned the first curve in the j 
windings of the avenue, those fiery chestnuts j 
felt themselves suddenly curbed; for Dora \ 
Vance had found her way through the blooming 
thickets, and was coming toward them, with a J 
quantity of glowing roses in her arms, 

“ Well ?” she questioned. j 

“ like the haughty Roman, I came—I saw—I ! 
conquered,” answered the lady, with a bright j 
smile, and triumphant wave of the hand. “ My i 
mission will be a perfeot success, when I have one \ 
more assurance to give my insatiable brother.” j 


Dora laughed, lightly. 

“Give him these!” she said, tossing her 
roses toward the carriage, so carelessly, that half 
of them fell into the lady’s lap, sprinkling their 
dew over the lustrous silk of her purple dress. 
“Give him these—and now, drive on. They 
must not see ns talking here/’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Th* yacht Harold lay in the harbor at Cowes, 
with her sails furled, and her white prow riaing 
and foiling to the heave of the tide, like a swan 
asleep on the water. She had been cruising along 
the beautiful island coast under a fine breece, and 
the little voyage had been, from beginning to end, 
a perfect delight to Dora Prime, to whom it had 
been like the flight of a bird. 

Hour after hour, she would sit upon deck, with 
Barnham by her side, and watch the sheets of 
spray, that broke over the prow of the vessel; 
bursting into shouts of laughter, when they 
turned into rainbows, or sent showers of dia¬ 
monds over her and him. 

Everything was glorious to this young girl, let 
loose, for the first time, on a sea of pleasures. 
The vitality of her nature had broken through all 
restraint, and she was like a wild bird let free. 
Did Lady Alton restrain her? No. When her 
laugh rang out sweetest and loudest, when she 
drank off her champagne with a dash, and tossed 
the glass overboard, when she hurled red-ripe 
peaches in the air, and shouted with glee when 
their cheeks came uppermost in the water, the 
lady laughed, also, and clapped her white hands, 
saying, that they were away fr6m all social 
restraints, why should anyone check the gayety 
that was so natural and full of grace ? 

This she would say to Prime, who seemed hurt 
by this reckless outburst, and strangely enough, 
strove to check it with advice, that wae almost 
\ pathetic at times; but the girl repulsed his 
efforts, and at last received them with careless 
insults, seemingly unconscious they were such. 

Barnham at one time took his sister aside. 

“Is this the girl’s real nature?” he said. 
“ If so we had better, even now, pause and 
think.” 

LAdy Alton was startled. 

“ Is it the nature of a bird to go wild when 
it first leaves the cage?” she said. “You 
would not have me check the girl, and thus 
give her time for prudent reflection. That is no 
part of my plan.” 

Then Barnham went away, convinced of his 
sister’s wisdom, while she threw herself, with sn 
impatient sigh, on a sofa in the oabin, and taking 
a French novel from under the pillow, absorbed 
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herself in the story. Dora came down, Boon 
after, with a sullen look.. 

44 1 am tired of that old man, Prime,” Bhe said. 

• 4 No wonder papa Beems uneasy when he is near. 
One would think frem the liberty he takes, that I 
belonged to him.” 

44 Well, he really would mat* an imposing sort 
of o father,” said her ladyship, with her eyee 
*pon the book. 

“Father!” repeated Dora, lifting her should¬ 
ers, as the reader was in the habit of doing. 44 1 
would kill myself if it were really so. Only com¬ 
pare him to my own papa. Besides, I do not 
believe that your brother really likes him.” 

Lady Alton smiled, and turned to her hook. 

That day the yacht anchored at Cowes, and 
much to Dora’s disappointment, the two gentle¬ 
men went ashore together. 

The next day, at noon, when Lady Alton was 
becoming weary of inaction, and Dora grew 
sullen from an idea of neglect, Barnham came 
back, alone. 

“ Prime has gone up to London,” he said. 14 1 
hare just returned from there. Can you be ready 
for the next train f” 

Dora, who had been pouting, with a persistent 
determination not to speak, threw herself, face 
downward* on the sofb, and began to sob. Lady 
Alton left the cabin; found an easy camp chair 
in the oock~pit, and went on with her book, 
while a contemptuous sneer lingered about her 
mouth. She had not been there long, when Dora 
came up from the cabin, with fire in her eyes, 
and cheeks like wet roses. 

44 It was all because of his impatience to keep 
me with him, that he went away,” she said, in 
wild spirits. 41 Come, Imuisa, oome! We are 
going up te London. The Harold will be here 
till we come back, and then—oh, do fling away 
that horrid book, and get ready, or we shall miss 
the train.” 

Lady Alton did fling sway her novel, and hur¬ 
riedly prepared herself for a journey. 

When the Southampton train oame into the 
station, at London, a well-appointed carriage was 
waiting for Barnham of Backwell, and the two 
ladies that accompanied him. It was observed 
by some of the people, who lingered around the 
station, that the youngest of these ladies was 
arrayed in a travelling costume of pale gray silk. 

44 She is young tbr a bride; but, on me word, 
it looks like it,” said one porter to another, as 
the carriage drove off. 

It certainly did look like it; fbr the carriage 
drove directly to a remote street in the ehy, 
where tho door of an obscure church stood half 
open. Dora made a slight exolamation, when she 


Baw Henry Prime, pompous as ever, standing at 
the entrance of this edifice, and knew that the 
object of 1 heir journey was reached. 

Prime oame up at once, drew Dora's hand over 
his arm, and hurried her into the porch of the 
church. Then he paused an instant, and bend¬ 
ing his head, looked earnestly into the giri’s face. 

“ Dora—do you love this man T Tell me, for 
the love of God, tell me! If you have one thought 
against this, I will break it off even now.” 

She turned an astonished, even offended, look 
on him, and said, 

‘•Mr. Prime, who gave you the right to ask 
such questions of me?” 

The man absolutely groaned. 

44 Right—no right. The master of Ashford has 
that; but I—I—oh, you loved me as a child. Am 
I nothing to you now ?” 

The girl gave her head a toss, and at this 
instant, Barnham came up quickly, took her 
away almost rudely, and led her up the dim aisle 
of the church, toward an altar, made visible by a 
pair of tall candles, that shone upon it like Btars. 

At this altar stood a man, whose garments gave 
a ghostly whiteness to the gloom in which these 
two persons stood, while a voice, that echoed 
strangely in the silence of the building, began the 
marriage ceremony. When the clergyman asked, 
44 Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man,” Prime, who was standing apart with Lady 
Alton, came forward, and placed her hand in that 
of the bridegroom. 

Again, Dora was conscious that he trembled 
violently, and that Kis fhce was deadly pale. 

No formality of that sombre marriage was 
omitted. The register was signed aad witnessed 
—a certificate given, and formal congratulations 
made. Then the party went out flora the holy 
gloom of the place into the world again. 

[ A drive to the station; a swift train toward 
the coftdt \ and within an hour, the yacht was on 
her way to France. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

From a small town on the coast of France, 
Dora had been persuaded to write a letter to 
her parents, and there It was decided that she 
should await a reply, which, no one doubted, 
would be full of reproaches, forgiveness, and a 
general acquiescence in the inevitable. 

Here, also, it was expected that the yachting 
party would break up, and leave the young 
couple to their happiness. Lady Alton proposed 
to go at onoe to join a party of friends at Dieppe, 
and Prime had been rather coldly informed, that 
the Harold was from that time ready to convey 
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him to any point on the English coast, at whioh l 
he might cIioob© to land. 

During the brief voyage to France, that gentle* 
man had been made to feel that hie time of 
usefulness was over, in more ways than one. 
Barnham was carelessly indifferent to his presence. j 
Lady Alton became inert and languidly selfish, 
while .Dora, entirely occupied with her own 
happiness, seemed scarcely conscieus of his 
existence. r . . 

One day Barnhapi informed him, without any 
pretence of regret, or common gratitude, that the 
oaptain,of the yacht, was anxious to return to 
England, in order to enter upon a new engage* j 
ment, and was becoming impatient, of delay. 
Prime understood the inhospitable suggestion, 
but suppressed the bitterness of feeling that had 
burned within him, with his usual self-oontroh ] 

“ Our private affairs arc not quite settled yet,” i 
he said, in a serious business way. “ According j 
to our arrangement, I was to receive two 
thousand pounds when you became the husband 
of Miss Vance, with an annual income when she 
came in possession of her estates. You can 
hardly have forgotten that?” 

“ Forgotten 1 No, quite to the contrary. I 
have the amount now in my pocket-book. There 
need be no trouble, or delay about-that.” 

Here Barnham drew out his pocket-book, and 
coolly counted out the acceptances and scraps of 
paper, adorned with the perilous letters I 0 V, 
which he had, from time to time, received from 
,Prime himself. 

“ There is, I fancy, a hqnflred or two more 
than , the amount agreed upon,” be said, with a 
smile that made the blood boil in the veins of his 
baffled tool. “ But on an occasion like this one 
must not be particular.” 

For once, Henry Prime lost all control of him¬ 
self. He dashed his hand dpwnj upon that 
which extended,the papers to him, with a force 
that sent them flying over the roqm* His qyes 
blazed; his face was livid to the lips, which 
curled apart, revealing the clenched teeth. 

“You offer me.an insult!” > 

These words came hissing through his -teeth so 
fiercely, that they startled Barnham * frpm , his 
cool self-poise. He had expected indignation, 
but not fury like this. , i 

“ It is all that I promised, and all that I have 
to offer,” he said, somewhat abashed in Spite of 
himself. “ Surely, you do not diapnie the value 
of the paper?” 

“ I will have ten times the value in bank notes, 
before* I have done with you,” said Prime, 
gathering up some of the papers, tearing them 
with a twist of the fingers, and dashing them into 


Barnham’s face. “Do you understand that? 
Or I will make you beg me to accept twice the 
Silm on ytiur knees ?” 

. Barnham laughed. 

* “Perhaps you wish me to consider thin as a 
challenge ?” he said. 

“Yes, a Challenge' fbr death to one of us. 
This moment, I. Would rather have your life than 
the money, a thousand times told 1” 

“ As if 1 would give an adventurer like you 
the chance to take.it,” said Barnham, coolly. 

“ What more I have to say, must be in the 
presence of your wife,” said the other, after a 
moment, ih a voice so intensely quiet, that it 
made Barnham draw his breath heavily. 

The two men looked up, just then, from the 
rocky terrace ©q which they were standing, and 
saw Dora sitting by the window of her room in 
the hotel. Prime turned, and walked that way. 
Barpham Stood a moment irresolute, then strode 
after him* i . 

“ Would you break her heart with a knowledge 
that she has: been bought and sold ?” he said. 

Prime, halted, and looked up to the bright, 
young face, that was leaning over from the 
window, and throwing kisses down to the man 
by his side—the man he thirsted to kill. That 
sight found the only tender pulse in his heart, 
and thrilled it with pity. 

“No,” he said. “She need pot know, but 
you shall. Step this way, she must not look 
down upon us.” 

Barnham followed the man to the verge of the 
rocks. Here Prime turned^ - 

“This is what I have to tell you,” he said. 
“ The girl you have married is not Lady Holden’s 
daughter. There is not, a drop of the Vance 
blood in her veins. She has ho Claim whatever 
on the AJdensgate estate; except as I gave them 
to her.” 

Barnham was struck dumb. He recoiled a step. 
Prime smiled, grimly, and went on. - “She is my 
daughter—mine! I believed that the daughter 
of VaatOe was dead,; and imposed my own child 
upon him. • She is established as his heiress; 
will becofme Lady Hold On, unless I choose to tell 
the truth. DoInot apeak, sirI I have not done 
yet. The rbal heiress of Aldensgate was not lost 
at sea* as I honestly’ supposed, but is now in 
England, within the' very walls of Aldensgate. 
You have seen her-—-be careful, you are on the 
very edge of the rook*—^ou have noticed her 
likeness to Lady Holden, who worild give all she 
is worth to know <he truth, as 1 am giving it to 
you, with proofo to substantiate every word.” 

Barnham had been struck dumb, but he quickly 
recovered himself. 
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I do not believe one word of this,” he said. 
M It is because anything you assert most be the 
offspring of some fraud, that I refbsed to fight 
you just now; but you have cast a deadly insult 
on my wife, in claiming that she has one drop of 
your blood in her veins, and for that, I would 
meet you if you were a dog from some beggar’s 
kennel. It shall be face to face, and for life or 
death. At daylight in the morning, under the 
cliffs yonder, half a mile away, where we can 
only be seen from the water. The presence of 
one man is enough. The captain of my yacht is 
your friend more than mine. We need no other 
second.” 

Prime looked at him savagely. 

“ Let it be with, or without seconds,” he said. 
“As one of us will surely die, and the other 
escape, if he can, there is no need of witnesses 
for either. At daybreak in the morning, with 
revolvers loaded by ourselves. The firing to stop 
when one of us is down, not before.” 

The two belligerents left each other, at these 
words, and went their separate ways, white with 
murderous rage. 

Dera, still leaning from her window, bsw them 
part, and beckoned to her husband, who strode 
across the terrace, and went up to her room. 
When she came to meet him, with all the softness 
of new-born love in her eyes,* he seised both her 
outstretched bands, drew her to the light, and 
searched her features in a keen, hungry way, that 
frightened her. 

“Why—why do you look at me so?” she 
questioned. 

He did not reply; but tossed her hands away, 
grinding something, that might have been a curse, 
between his teeth, and strode from the room. 

“ It is something that horrid old fellow, Prime, 
lias been doing,” she thought. “ He is always 
making trouble. I do wish he would go back to 
England or America—anywhere, so that we get 
lid of him.” 

Just then, the man she thought of appeared, 
crossing the terrace, and saw her at the window, 
to which she had run to get a last look at her 
husband, as he passed down to the shore. She 
saw Prime lift a wild and distressed look to her 
face, as he drew near; but turned away her head, 
and with an abrupt demonstration of dislike, 
closed the sash upon him. 

Prime groaned, and stood still a moment, 
looking piteously at the closed window. Then he 
walked, with a heavy step, into the hotel, and 
went to his own room. 

As night drew on, the young bride again 
placed herself at the window, surprised by her 
husband’s absence, and somewhat anxiously 
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j awaited his return till midnight. Then, weary 
| and disheartened, she threw herself among the 
J cushions of a sofa, burst into a passion of angry 
tears, and sobbing fainter and fainter, sunk into 
profound slumber. 

Poor girl, she was the only one, concerned in 
that night’s work, who slept at alL Barnham 
had taken a boat, and rowed himself out to the 
Harold, where he gave Bates brief notice of the 
intended duel, and of the part he was expected 
to take in it. If Barnoby made a shrewd guess 
at the origin of this quarrel, he gave no sign; but, 
despising both men alike, expected no serious 
! results from it. Still, he was surprised by the 
evident agitation of his employer. 

Barnham believed every word that Prime had 
said. The very passion of the man’s revelation 
; bore testimony to its truth. More than that, in 
the features of bis young wife, he hod, for the 
first time, discovered the traits of her disreputa- 
; ble father. In her character, as he now began to 
understand it, he found the man reproduced. 
Softened, it is true, and more natural in ex- 
! pression; but the falsehood, the cunning, and 
intuitive deception was there. 

And this young creature, with all her inheri¬ 
tance of evil, was his wife. For her he had 
planned, bribed, degraded himself. No, not for 
her; bnt that he might share her high position, 
and become master of her wealth. 

Her wealth 1 

The man laughed aloud, in the bitterness of 
self-scorn, as he thought of this. Married to the 
daughter of Henry Prime! At the mercy of this 
miserable adventurer, who bod dared to deceive 
and threaten him with utter degradation before 
the world 1 

No, no, a thousand times no! This man alone 
had his secret. The meeting, to-morrow, should 
; indeed be one of lifa and death. The sun must 
: not go down before he and his fearful knowledge 
: should be swept from the faee of the earth. 

Where was Henry Prime then ? 

In his own Toom, at the hotel, writing swift* 

| handed, scarcely pausing to think. If he lkid 
: down his pen, it was to wipe cold drops- of 
: perspiration from his forehead. Sometimes, a 
tear would roll down his cheek, and wet the 
paper; but he did not heed that, only shook his 
: head, writing on and on, till his dreadful task 
was completed. Then lie folded the sheets of 
paper, and sealed them in an enveiepe,. directed 
to Asher Vance. 

Thrusting this into his bosom. Prime threw 
himself on the bed, hoping, perhaps, that* sleep 
would be merciful, and give him a half-hour of 
rest; but that was impossible. The stin g of a 
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thousand harrowing thoughts drove the hope 
away. The room seemed close as a grave to him. 
He started from the bed, and wandered out into 
a long passage, into which many rooms opened. 

Up and down, up and down this deserted hall 
he walked, sometimes holding a hand to his fore¬ 
head, sometimes pausing, with his eyes bent to 
the floor, as if too heavily laden with bitter 
thoughts for an effort to move. Then he would 
start, suddenly, and pace the floor again, 
unconscious that he had passed the room occupied 
by his daughter. At last he became aware of 
this, and, seeing the door i\jar, pushed it open 
in the recklessness of his growing agony. 

She was there—his own child—sound asleep 
among those crimson cushions. The man went 
toward her softly, and on tip-toe. Once by the 
sofa, he sank slowly down to his knees, holding 
his breath, and gaiing into her free, with a look of 
hopeless tenderness that was pitiful to see. The 
girl moved a little, and her face came close to his; 
for his head had bowed lower and lower, till it 
almost touched the cushion on which she lay. 

The man felt it hard then to suppress the 
anguish of his tenderness. His throat was 
choked with sobs. His hand shook feebly as he 
put the hair back from her forehead, and touched 
it with his white and quivering lips so cautiously, 
that she did not stir even under the pathetic 
agony of that kiss, but slept on, till long after 
the father who gave it was lying free upwards, 
on the sands of the beach—with a bullet in his 
breast. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The yacht Harold put into the little harbor, 
near Aldensgate, after a passage that had been 
like the flight of a bird across the waters, that 
separate the coast of France from the shores of 
England. It was well that she had net been 
becalmed a single hour, or the mao who lay upon 
that mattress, cast hurriedly on the cabin floor, 
would have been dead befrre she anchored. 

There, Henry Prime lay helpless, and dying. 
Once or twice, only, had the poor man attempted 
to speak, since Hornsby Bates had taken him up 
from the beach, dead as his cruel antagonist bad 
believed, before the latter strode away toward 
the town, with an exulting smile on his lips. 

When the vessel was moored, Bates went into 
the cabin, and knelt down by the mattress, vjith 
a world of trouble in his honest free. The Only 
words that Prime had yet uttered were: 

“ When shall we get in—‘when ?” 

Now Bates knelt by his side, and whifepered: 

“ We are at anchor, and in sight of Aldensgate,’ ’ 


Prime opened his eyes, and the lips thAt were 
turning blue parted. 

“ My wife—Asher Vance—my lady—send for 
them.” 

These words came out in hoarse, eager jerks, 
each with a struggle. 

“ Is there no one else?” questioned Bates. 

“ Yes, a magistrate—that first.” 

The effort of speaking was too much for the 
poor man: his eyes closed again, and he seemed 
to faint, or die, Bates could hardly tell which. 

Terribly anxious, he went on deck, and im¬ 
mediately three messengers left the vessel, each 
on a separate errand. During hnlf-an-hour, 
all was still as the grave on board the Harold. 
Then a woman came rushing down to the shore, 
with a shawl thrown over her head, and tresses 
of loose, gray hair streaming from under it. 

Bates, who was watching, anxiously, saw her 
fling out both hands, and answered the appeal by 
leaping into a boat, and, with a few strokes of 
the oars, brought her on board. In her blind 
agony, the poor creature stumbled down stairs, 
fell to her knees on the cabin floor, and thus 
dragged herself to the side of her dying husband. 
He did not move, or open his eyes; but when 
she seised his hand, calling out "my Henry— 
oh, my Henry,” while her lips clung to it, and her 
tears fell like rain upon it, Bhe felt his fingera 
close faintly on hers, and cried out with a hysteri¬ 
cal laugh, that was more pathetic than her tears: 

" He knows me—he knows me! Oh, my poor 
Henry, if I were only worthy to die for you !** 

Bates heard this, where he was waiting on 
deck, and drew a hand across his eyes; for he 
was watching for the Aldensgate people, and 
could not see well with tears in his eyes. 

Indeed, it seemed a long time before any of 
them appeared, for the messenger hsd been 
somewhat delayed after he reached the Hall; for 
Myra oould not at once be found, and Vance 
was at that particular minute in the library with 
his wife, reading the letter that Dora had 
written to them from France. 

As they stood together, stunned and bewildered, 
as yet unable to believe in the treachery it con¬ 
fessed, the woman they had known as Esther 
entered the room, pale, breathless, and wild 
with excitement. 

" Ob, my lady—oh, Mr. Vance, come I entreat 
you—*eome at onoe. A man is down yonder 
dying, one who—who can lift this awftil disgrace 
from your shoulders, and cast it wholly on me. 
Don't—don’t stand there, looking as if you did 
not believe me, but come before he dies. The 
carriage is coming up; I ordered it—come! or 
we shall all repent of it, forever and ever!” 
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As she made this wild appeal, Myra threw a 
shawl, she had brought, over Lad/ Holden’s 
shoulders. 

Myra was beside herself. Barnaby’s message 
had driven her wild. She gave no heed to 
formalities, but ran down the Btepe, and leaped 
into the carriage, fairly dragging the rest with her. \ 

“ Quick-quick 1” she cried to the coachman. \ 
“ To the harbor—drive for your life I” \ 

The eoachman obeyed this order as if it had come \ 
from Lady Holden herself. The horses dashed > 
forward, nor checked their swiftest speed till > 
they stood panting on the wharf, where a boat > 
was waiting. \ 

When they reached the Harold, Barnaby came > 
forward to meet them, looking very grave, and i 
8peaking under his breath. > 

“ He is in yonder—dead,” he almost whispered, < 
pointing toward the cabin door. j 

Esther, or Myra, rather—uttered a sharp cry, 
and ran down the steps. There, upon the floor, ] 
she found her old enemy, from whose white and | 
swollen lips the last breath of life had just 
passed; and, lying half-way across this mattress, 
with her arms thrown around him, and her head 
on his wounded breast, lay the poor abused wife, 
moaning and wailing her heart out. 

Myra knelt down, and lifted that poor gray 
head to her bosom. 

41 Mother, ob, mother, it is Myra—your own 
—own child, who is so sprry for you !* 

The poor woman turned, and clung to her 
neck. 

“ Oh, Myra—Myra. He was so kind, so good, 
so handsome, and he is gone. What shall 1 do— 
what shall I do?” 

The sound of this miserable appeal came 
faintly to the deck; but the persons assembled 
there scarcely heeded it; for the magistrate, sol¬ 
emnly occupied with his duty, had met Mr. 
Vance, and placed a paper in his hand. 

“ I hardly know whether this can be a matter 
of condolence or congratulation,” he said, “ but 
there can be no doubt of its truth, at any rate: 
all the requirements of the law have been met.” 

Vance took the paper, and walked apart, 
unfolding it. Lady Holden followed him, and 
together they read Henry Prime’s confession 
through. When they appeared agfrin, it was with 
grave and almost solemn faces. 

The magistrate had left the yacht. No one 
but Barntfby Bates was waiting to take them on 
shore. 

“Where is Myra? We must speak to her,” 
said my lady, in a tremulous voice. 

“ She ia with her mother, trying to comfort the 
poor soul,” said Barnaby. 


“ I, too, will try to oomfort her,” said the lady, 
with tears in her eyes, and she went into the 
cabin, where those two women were clinging to 
each other. My lady gently separated then, and 
took Myra in her arms. 

“Oh, how can you—how can you,” cried the 
poor woman, striving to draw hqpself from that 
kind embrace. “ 1 who robbed you.” 

“ I can only remember all that you have done 
for my child. That you brought her back to me 
—that you have made her good, beautiful, an 
angel. How can all this be cancelled by one 
fault? Oh, Myra, when I think how ready you 
were to give her up, it seems too much. I could 
not do it.” 

“ 1 think the good God must have forgiven me, 
since you have,” said Myra, quivering with 
gratitude., “ Besides, besides, he has given my 
mother back to me.” The newly made widow put 
the hair beck from her face, and attempted to 
smile, but broke into a fresh burst of tears. 

When Lady Holden came on deck again, her 
eyes were full of tears; but behind them, like 
starlight on water, a new-born joy was stealing. 

“ Let US' go home,” she said to Vance. “ It 
will be like entering heaven.” 

“But Myra?” questioned the husband. 

“ She will go home with her mother; for the 
poor woman is in great trouble. After that, we 
must find some WAy of making her happier.” 

“Thank your ladyship for thinking of Myra 
so kindly,” said Bates, who stood near; “ but 
this is my last day on the Harold. Next week I 
take charge of a merchantman on the Australiar 
line, and she will go out with me on my firs 
voyage: that poor, sobbing woman in the cabin, 
too, if she likes it; for I can take care of her as 
well as my wife.” 

Vance received this with a grave smile. 

“We will talk more of this to-morrow,” he 
said. “You are a brave, generous fellow, no 
doubt; but not quite strong enough to pay oar 
debt of gratitude. That, we must manage to lo 
ourselves.” 

Barnaby shook his head, laughed a little, f pa 
dropped into the boat, resolved that no meaner 
hand than himself should set them on shore 

Notwithstanding the momentous news that had 
taken the master of Aldenegate from home, the 
girl, Jane, was quite unconscious of it. With the 
freedom of a young person already engnged, she 
bad been wandering about the grounds with 
young Roxburg, and knew nothing of the absence 
of Vance or my lady, until the carriage came in 
view, winding up the avenue. # 

They were standing on the upper terrace then, 
\ »nd came forward to meet the pair, blushing a 
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PERHAP8.-“THE TRUE HEART. 


t t 


little, consciously, at being found together, per¬ 
haps. Then my lady came forward, hurriedly, 
smiling, flushed, with tears in her eyes. 

“ My child, my own child, Ob, my God, how 
can I be grateftil enough,’' she cried, bolding the 
girl close to her heart, *< how can 1 ?” 

They went ii^o the house, and into the library, 
where, to the utter amazement of these young 
people, Prime’s confession was read. When 
Vance looked up from the last page, he saw that 
Roxburg was very pale and greatly disturbed, 
while the young lady had v drawn dose to him, 
and had stolen her hand into his. Then a swift 
sense of enjoyment broke into the elder man’s 
eyes. He understood all their doubts, and 
ei\joyed them a moment in silence, before he 
reached out his hand to Roxburg. 

“ Do not be anxious,” he said. “ This changes 
our position in nothing. When I gave consent to 
your marriage with this dear girl, it was as if all 
this had been known to me.” 

The young man, who had been changing from 
pale to red, during the speech, could hardly find 
words to answer it; but the girl, thrilled and 
trembling under a new sense of happiness, threw 
both her arms around the generous msn’B neck, 
with a sudden impulse of affection, and pressing 
her sweet lips to hi* forehead, for the first time 
iu her life, cried out: 

“ Oh, father—father—how I love you !” 

Asher Vance pressed the girl to his bosom, and 


kissed her tenderly, as he had never kissed that 
other one in all the time she had been with him. 
But he thought of her, the next moment, with a 
pang of forgiving oompassion. Beaching oat his 
hand, he took that of young Roxburg. 

•• One charge there must be,” he said. “ That 
wronged child, over yonder, must not be for¬ 
gotten. In the fate Bhe has chosen for herself, 
she will need all the protection we can give her. 
The fortune I had intended to bestow on this 
dear one, must be secured to her, so well secured 
that no one can deprive her of it, or even share 
it, without her ftill consent.” 

“ I did not know. I believed that this young 
lady would come to me with no dower, but her 
own rare loveliness. Such matters as settlements 
are not generally asked for in my country.” 

“At any rate,” said Vance, with a pleasant 
smile, “ we shall have to put up with them here. 
Don’t you think so, my lady?” 

The wealth, which was thus generously 
bestowed on Dora, helped to repair Barn ham’s 
shattered fortunes; but the latter never forgot 
whose daughter he bad married; and the for¬ 
mer soon woke to the fact that she had never 
been loved, and was now almost loathed. 
The Nemesis of fate, you see, always avenges 
wrong. 

As for Roxburg and our heroine, they are 
supremely happy, as indeed they deserve to be. 
[tHK'KKB.] 


PERHAPS. 

BT FAXXT DRISCOLL. 


Peer am it is bettor so: 

That each day be the same 
As the one that has gone before. 
Pallid, and weary, and tame. 

Perhaps it is better; too. 

That love and joy ahonld stand 
Outside the door of my heart, 

Away from the touch of my hand. 


And perhaps it is better, alas! 

That life sbonld drag Uke pais. 
Bobbed of a flower's perfume, 

Bobbed of a song's refrain. 

Perhaps it is better, God know*! 

His ways can never be wrong; 

But the days are dnll and sad. 

And the nights are weary nod long. 


“THE TRUE HEARI. n 


BT 8. WHIT! PA I If B. 


The flowers may Mmmm and fade, as they will, 
Their skeleton stalks crown the valley and hili. 

As they droop o’er the grave of the year; 

The treee of the forest may wither and die, 

And the crisp leaves of Autumn sweep hurrying by, 
Bat there's one thing that never grows sear. 


Tho' wrinkled the brow late so ruddy and Mr, 
Tho’ silver’d the locks of the once raven hair, 
Tho* the world may grow colder and oolder; 
Tho’ dim Is the eye, snd tho’ heavy the ear, 
Tho’ the step be less steady each lingering year. 
Yet the true heart grows nevar tbs older. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



B 7 » M I L Y 

No. 1—Is a walking-costume of cashmere, or 
camel's hair cloth, either in black or dark colors. 
Bottle-green and seal-brown will be very much 


H. MAT. 

be a trifle wider, than they have«been worn. Say, 
instead of making two and a-quarter yards wide, 
increase to two and a-half, or even two and three- 
quarters yards, giving by this a greater fullness 
to the back. The skirt is trimmed on the bottom 


HaL \ 

worn this coming season. The skirt of this 
oostume is short. The widths of the skirts are to 


No. 2. 

by two kniffe-plaitings, six inches deep. The 
tunic is long, and much wrinkled on the apron- 
front, and but slightly pouflfed at the back. The 
trimming is a wide braid of silk, with chenille 

(467) 
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EYERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


mixed. This edges the tunic, sleeves, mantilla, and ends of ribbon may be substituted. The 
etc. On the d front of the skirt two rows of the mantilla is tied at the throat with a ribbon, 
trimming ere arranged, and the tupic is caught This if a gpod model, especially in black, as 
up in the middle, just above the knife-plaiting, these chenille braids with jet, make a very 
and finished with a bow and ends of satin-fAoed effective trimming, and the mantilla can be worn 
velvet ribbon to match. Either a round waist, over any other costume. In black camel's hair, 
or a short basque-bodice, can be worn with this 



costume. Tight coat sleeves. If preferred, the 
waist and tunic can be combined in a polonaise, 
as the polonaise has lost none of its popularity. 


No. 4. 


No. 3. 

The mantilla consists of a round cape, slightly 


fourteen to fifteen yards will be required for the 
entire costume. 

Nd. 2—Is a walking-costume for a young lady, 
of cashmere and satin combined. Any dark self¬ 
color may be selected, with satin of darker shade 
to match. A plain, round skirt, with one knife- 
. plaiting arranged upon the foundation. The 
| drapery is composed of a double scarf in front, 
j the lower edge of each scarf bound witli a broad 


pointed in the back, with long pointed ends in J band of satin. These scarfs are arranged in 
front, coming from underneath. This is trimmed \ large plaids crossing the front, and slightly 
with one row of the chenille braid, and the ends j drooping from the right to the left side. The 
finished with long spikes in silk and jet beads, back is slightly pouffed, and fastened down at 
'When these spikes cannot be procured, a bow j the left side by a large bow and ends of satin. 
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T C. 


A vest of satin is worn under the jacket-bodice, 
which has a tura-over collar of satin reaching to 
the waist, where the jacket Ikstens with a bow of 
gAtin, The jackot is slit at the hips, and at the 

back, and bound with a narrow band of satin. : 
Tight coat Bleeve. Tiny gilt, or faney buttons j 
ornament the fronts of both vest and jacket. ; 
The same are used at the back of the jacket, and j 
on the cuffs. Twelve yards of cashmere, two ; 
and a-half yards of satin, will be required. Four j 
dozen buttons. 

No. 8—Is suitable for either a house or \ 
walking-dress, and is a good model for utilizing \ 
an half-worn costume. The under-skirt and > 



tunic are of plain silk, or woolen material, while 
the jacket and trimmings are of any of the fancy 
mixed silk and wool fabrics, in cashmere colors, 
which are now so much used in combination 
with plain material. Six yards of such material 
will make the jacket, and trim the edge of the 
tunic. Three tiny knife-plaited ruffles edge the 
bottom of the skirt. The tunic is a simple 
round over-skirt, very much looped at the sides, 
where it is finished with a bow and ends of 
ribbon. The back is looped in irregular peuffs, 
quite low. A thick oording and buttons are the 
only trimming required for the jacket. 

No. 4—Is a robe de chambre, or breakfast- 
wrapper of cashmere,, or flannel. For ordinary 


; 

> 


< 

I 

! 

j 


j 


wear we prefer the flann'el, either plain twilled, 
in one color, or striped, in two colors. Very 
pretty flannels of the former can be bought for 
forty eents: the latter cost from sixty-five to 

seventy-five cents per yard. This model is a 



No 6. 


loose, tight-fitting princess dress. It may be 
made loose by leaving out the darts in front. 
The back fits tight like a basque, to about six 
inches below the waist, there the fullness of the 
back is put in by six or eight rows of fine 



No. 7. 


gatherings. A narrow knife-plaiting of silk, or 
of the material, finishes the fronts, edge of 
pockets, cuffs and collar. The collar, cuffs and 
top of pocket, are of velvet to match, or black, 
ad may be preferred. Twelve yards of flannel, 
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or seven yards of cash mere will be required. 
Half-yard of velvet. One dozen buttons. 

No. 6—Is a paletot, for little girl of seven to 
eight years. It is made of plush and plain oloth. 
The under part of the garment is of the cloth, 
with a wide band of plush for the trimming of 
the skirt. The over-paletot is of plush, and the 
rolling collar is turned back, and faced with silk 
to match. Just below the waist it is fastened 
with a bow and ends. Pockets ornament the 
back, finished with barrel-shaped buttons, same 
as those on the front. This can be made of 
plaid woolen material, in plaoe of the plush, in 


dark blue and green, or plain blue, or green 
cloth, or merino. 

No. 6—Is a winter paletot, for a little girl of 
eleven to twelve years. It is of soft beaver cloth, 
double-breasted, and with collar and cuffs of 
plush :• in seal-brown, or coachmen’s drab, with 
seal-brown plush for trimmings. These paletots 
will be very much worn. As we give the front 
and back view, it needs no further description. 

No. 7.—Is a morning-dress, for child of two to 
four years old. Dress of blue flannel, with long 
coat sleeves, and plain sailor collar, trimmed with 
a narrow piping of white flannel, or white 



Vo. 8. 


Vo. 9. 


worsted braid. The breadths are gathered both 
back and front. Down the front a plain band of 
flannel, fastened with large pearl buttons. 

No. 8—For a boy of nine to eleven years, we 
give a winter suit of fancy cloth—pants, vest and 
jacket, with velvet collar. The over-coat is of 
plain beaver cloth, with velvet collar. 

No. 9—For a little boy of six to eight years, 
we give a dressy little over-garment of velvet, or 
cloth, trimmed with feather trimming, made like 
a little ulster, with a sailor oojlar. Fur may be 
substituted for the feather trimming, and be 
more usefal, and quite os pretty. It is fastened 
down the front with large passementerie buttons. 


similar to the one on the collar, shown in the 
engraving. 


LADIES* PATTERNS. 


Princess Drees: Plain,. .50 

M “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise. 

Combination Walking 8oits, ..1.00 

Trimmed Skirts,. .50 

Watteau Wrapper, . .. t .... J5o 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 26 

Basques,. 26 

Coats,. 

** with Teels or skirts eat off,.50 

Overskirts,. 25 

Talmas and Dolmans, .. 

Waterproof and Cfrralan, ..35 

Uleton,. 26 
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CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 

Basques and Coats, 


D r esses; Plain, ... 25 

Combination Saits, . . 25 

Skirts and Orerskirts, . .25 

Dblonkise: Plain, ... 25 

44 Fanej, . . 2l> 

BOYS' PATTERNS. 

Jackets,. 25 Wrappers,. ..15 

Pants,..20 Gents’ Sbirta, . . . .60 

Vests,. 20 - Wrappers, ... 20 

Ulsters,..30 

In Bonding orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magaiina, also Ns. of page or figure or any* 


Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts 25 

Wrappers,. 25 

Waterproofs, Circulars 
and Ulsters,. ... 25 


thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By as 
doing, yonr patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
tog ether with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price Lid , as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United Strifes Stamps or money. In all cases we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Bend full 
address, 0% or Toten, County and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronised us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


FLOUNCE FOR DRESS TRIMMING. 


BT MRS. JANK WEAVER. 



Use three timet fullness, and plait in treble j Gather the top, and stitch by machine aa seen 
box-plaits for the bottom. j in the illustration above. 


DOLMAN ULSTER. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a Dolman Ulster, the newest thing of its 
kind out, a garment particularly seasonable for 
late fall, or winter wear. We give both n front 
and back view. Folded in this number, is a 
Supplement, with a ftill-sixe paper pattern of this 
stylish wrap. It consists of four pieces, viz: 

No. I.— Half of Front. 

No. II.—Half of Back. 

No. III.— Sleeve. 

No. IV.— Half of Collar. 

The three first are so long, that they exceed the 
length of our pattern sheet, large as it is. They 
«re, therefore, turned over: the first, at the top, 
and again at the right side: the second, at the 
bottom; the third at top. In all cases, the place, 
where the turn-over occurs, is marked. 


The different pieces must bo joined by the 
notches that correspond at the edges of the 
different pieces, as at B, B, and E, E. In 
arranging the sleeve, it must be so folded, that 
the double notches meet, being that portion of 
the sleeve on which the velvet is placed: hence 
the under part of the sleeve is narrower than 
the upper part. 

In making this Dolman, quite a variety of 
materials can be chosen from. Our engraving 
represents it as made of bfege-color serge cloth, 
trimmed with brown velvet; but other materials, 
and other colors, may be used, if preferred. 

The shape of this Dolman has one great advan¬ 
tage : it does not crush the dress beneath. On 
this account, if made of suitable materials, It 
oould be used as a cloak for concerts, opera, etc. 
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DESIGNS FOR D’OT LIES. 

BY MBS. JANE WUTIB. 



These designs are done in the stem, or Ken- style of embroidery is very much the fashion; 
sington stitch, in fine silk, verjr fine crewel, or and it has the advantage of being very effective, 
cotton in any color that may be thought desirable, very rapidly done, and very cheap. We have 
They can also be embroidered on any material already described the mode of doing this work, 
that is preferred ; but if for small d’oylies, they when we gave the beautiful designs for tea-cloths, 
rfiould be on white linen, and look very well in earlier numbers of this year, 
dome in 100 black silk. Just at present, such ' 


EMBROIDERED SHOE-CASE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In t-lie front of the number, we give an illus- < braid. The pockets are ornamented with flowers 
tration of a shoe-case, a very suitable affair for a \ worked with crewels. The top of the flap is 
present, and easily worked. This shoe-case (or j scalloped and festooned. It is not necessary 
bag) is intended to be hung against a bed-room \ to follow the particular pattern of flowers wc have 
walk It is made of crash, and bound with red ' given : any other will do. 


TABLE-CLOTII: IN JAVA CANYAS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give an illus- with cross-stitch. The pattern of this border is 
tration of a table-cloth, in Java canvas, and also given in the two small engravings. Crewel weol 
the detail, in two additional engravings. A is to be used. All that is dark in our pattern is 
border, thirty-three inches wide, is ornamented blue; tho light stitches are red. 
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DESIGN FOR A LAMBREQUIN 


BT MBS. JAII HATH. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed in 
colors, one of those beautiful and costly patterns, 
which appear in 44 Peterson,” and in 44 Peterson ” 
only. We offer it, as a Christmas Gift to our 
subscribers for 1880, with our best wishes for 
their continued health, prosperity and happiness. 
It is, in truth, a sort of premium, extra. 

This design is suitable for either mantel, table, 
or bracket lambrequin, and is made on cloth, or 
felt. For a handsome mantel, satin or velvet 
may be used. The materials required are blue, 
red and yellow cloth, red, blue, yellow, and 
sage-green crewels; black, red, yellow, and 
white embroidery silks. First take the blue 
cloth, and do all the work required upon it, then 
work the red strip for the top, and then the 
narrow yellow one. Begin with the blue. Cut 
out of the yellow cloth the yellow border given, 
bAste it upon the foundation blue, in proper 
shape, and buttonhole the edge with the yellow 
silk. The upper edge is done in long knot 
stitches in blue silk. The yellow leaf in the 


Arabesque pattern above is done in embroidery 
with the yellow crewel, following with the 
needle the lines shown, edged with blue silk. 
The pattern above is all done in silks. Above 
that, the large scroll is done in green and yellow 
crewels, as seen. This is edged with yellow silk* 
The three leaves above are in two shades of blue 
crewel, edged and veined with yellow silk. The 
long stitches connecting these scrolls are in red 
silk. Work the red strip in the same manner, 
using the crewels for the leaves, and the silk for 
the connecting stitches, vine on scroll, etc. The 
narrow yellow strip is done in the sage-green 
crewel. Now put the three pieces together with 
yellow silk, placing the yellow upon the blue and 
red, and covering the edges with the embroidery. 
Make inch-and-half deep tassels of the different 
colored crewels, tying them with yellow silk. 
Comb them to give them the floffy appearance 
now the rage. One between every scallop, and 
the lambrequin is completed. The blue cloth 
should be scalloped and pinked on the edge. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 

BT MBS. JANI W1AT1B. 



This border is to be worked in Russian em- or blue. Buttonhole edge. A handkerchief, with 
broidery, or else ohain-stitch in colored cotton, red this border, would make a pretty Christmas gift. 


WORK-POCKET: CLOSED AND OPEN. 

BT MRS. JANI WBATBB. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
(two cuts) for a work-pocket. This convenient 
little affair is made of blue eashmere, lined with 
satin. It measures seven inches square; the 
pookets to hold thread, scissors, work, etc., are 


worked round with open buttonhole, and are 
ornamented with a design in cross-stitch, as is 
also the outside of the oaae. Any designs suitable 
for the embroidery may be used. The oase is 

closed with three buttons and buttonholes. 
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EMBROIDKBED TABLE-COVER. 



This style of ornamentation can be adapted to 
almost any serviette, or table-cloth, and the 
effect is excellent for either a sideboard or tea- 
cloth. Select a pretty piece of tAble damask. 
The damask design is simply outlined with red 
and blue ingrain cotton, overcast with stitches 
more or less near, or stem-stitch may be used. 
The ends are bordered with guipure lace, 
worked over with the colored cottons. For a 
small table like the above, select a handsome and 
large damask towel. The fringed ends may be 
retained, or else cut off the fringe, and add the 
lace as above. Some tea-cloths have a band of 


red Turkey twill, with a design in white floesette, 
or wool worked on. These will wash perfectly, 
which is not the esse with the more elaborate 
ones. We have occasionally seen of late the oat¬ 
meal tea-cloths ornamented with a pattern of 
leaves and large lilies in red twill, appliqug on 
with cottons of the same color, and the effect 
was excellent. One tea-cloth had four vctj large 
poppies worked in the corners, with a few 
leaves. The poppies on the cloth were very 
large indeed, and were in crewels, shaded from 
pink to dark red. The stalk sprang from the 
corner. It was a most effective design. 


NURSERY HEARTH-RUG. 

8 T MBS. J A If I WBAVBB. 


In the front of the number, we give an en¬ 
graving for a Nursery Hearth-Rug, a very ap¬ 
propriate affair, for a Christmas or New Year*s 
gift to a married friend. This style of work, 
however, can be used, either for the purpose we 
name, or for a child’s quilt. The foundation is 
red, either eloth or flannel, and the sice depends 
on the final destination of the work The shields 
( 464 ) 


are formed by lines of chain-stitch in coarae 
block silk, with French knots between the lines. 
Each shield contains an appliqud of a dog, cat, 
bird, etc., whioh should be csrefiilly cut after a 
good model. Flush or velvet, or even cloth, cob 
be need for these appliquds; they are button¬ 
holed at the edges; the Hovers between the shields 
are embroidered. 
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QUILT FOR COT: PATCHWORK. 


BT MBS. JAMB HATH. 



We give, here, a pretty design 
in Patchwork, for quilt for a Cot. 
This quilt is composed of silk 
patchwork, which may be either 
of several colors, or of a single 
eolor shaded. Our model is in 
six shades of blue; it measures 
about a yard square, and oonsists 
of thirty-six squares. In each 
square there are twelve bands of 
silk, all of the same width, and 
two by two the same length. 
They are all mounted on stiff 
muslin. Thirty-six squares, each 
measuring five inches, are first 
out. In the centre of all there 
is a 8mall square of white silk, 
embroidered according to the de-* 
sign below. Then the bands are 
eut, each measuring one and 
fr-half inches in width: these are 
folded double, and arranged so 
that the light shades are always 



found facing a dark shade; and then the 
square appears to be composed of two 
triangles, one of which is dark in the centre 
and light on the outside. The coverlet is 
linen with satin, and slightly wadded. It is 
edged with a blue cord, and lace is turned 
up on the satin. This would make an espe¬ 
cially pretty Christmas, or New Year’s gift. 

There is no reason why patchwork should 
not take high rank as art-needlework. Our 
grandmothers delighted in it. From the 
simple, yet effective, pattern, which we gave, 
in colors, in our November number, up to 
elaborate ones, such as this, it has almost 
infinite capacities, and yet is always work that 
anyone can do. In Germany it is called “ silk 
mosaicit is in fact a sort of mosaic. Easily 
copied and beautiful colored designs are sup¬ 
plied by millions in the Kaleidoscope. 


COVER FOR TRAVELLING WRAPS. 


BT MBS. JANE WBATBB. 


In the front of the number, we give an illus¬ 
tration of a cover for shawls, etc., etc., when 
travelling. It is in miniature, but it is sufficiently 
large to afford an idea how these covers are nmde, 
Bud also how prettily they look. The foundation 


should be strong linen of any dark color, and the 
needle-work may be carried out, either in chain- 
stitch with wool, or in colored braid. The 
monogram of the owner should be worked inside 
a shield, as seen in the engraving. 

(466) 
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ANTIMACASSAR, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY 

(FULL SIZE.) 


Ground of maise Java canvas, worked 
with four shades of brown filoselle and 
blue silk. The vandyked edges of the 
border are worked with the darkest shade 
of brown. The centre spray and the 
little flower patterns are worked in a 
slightly different manner, for in every 
stitch the working thread is brought bock, 
and taken over the stitch which it has last 
passed under; and in the slanting 
stitches, the thread is wound round the 
stitches of each separate part of the work* 
The small tree and flower patterns are 
begun in the centre, and at the point of 
each flower the thread is brought back, 
so as to form a loop. Round the outer 
edge, the antiifiacassar is fringed so as to 
form an octagonal pattern. Then fasten 
on two strands of the ground, with a 
buttonhole stitch of blue filoselle, and 
work a pattern with blue silk in point 
russe, according to illustration. 


(466) 
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DARNED BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BT MBS. JANI WEAVER. 



We give, here, a design for darning the edge of in silk: when edged with lace, they are especially 
a handkerchief, either of white or of black net, pretty for tying about the neck. If made larger, 
the darning to be done, either in floss thread or they can be used as a fichu for the shoulders. 


These three borders may be copied, either in found useful for ornamenting children's under¬ 
braid, overcast, or ohain-stitch, and will be linen, etc., etc. 
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SDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

u Pjcthio* " for 1881! Greater Inducements Thaw 
StbbI We cell attention to the Proepectna for 1881, ou tke 
laat page of the cover. We claim there that M Petereon ” La 
both better and cheaper than any magaiine of ita kind. That 
the public at large admita the Justice of the claim, la proved 
by the fact, that 44 Petersen ” haa now, and baa had for years, 
*e largest dres datim ef oaf lady's book in the world. 

We claim also that “ Peterson " combine§ mors desirable 
psal&es than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the beet published: no lady's 
book haa such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and moet elegant; its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the M Every-Day" department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 

A Monthly Lcttkk From Paris, will be given, in 1881, 
describing the latest styles of Worth, and other eminent 
modistes, in advance, written by a correspondent who haa 
acceea to these establishments, before the public. This is a 
new feature, and one in which we can have no rival. 

For 1881 other improvements will be made: our motto 
being “ always forward /” We began, a year ago, a series of 
illustrated atoriee, essays, and other articles, like the " Two 
Christmases," in this number, and the M Mary, Queen of 
Scots," in the November one; and they have proved so popu¬ 
lar, that we shall continue and improve on them, in 1881. 
Our stories, too, for next year, will be better than ever: we 
never had so many superior ones on hand before. When 
but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson " should be that mag¬ 
azine; and every fiunily should take, at least, one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind 
tho premium is our unrivalled engraving: "Grandfather 
Tells Of York town," or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt. 
For anothor kind, the premium is a copy of "Peterson " for 
1881. For still another kind, there are are two premiums: 
the engraving or Album, and also a copy of “ Poterson." 
For onr very largest clubs, the magazine and both the 
engraving and Album are given, three pr emi u ms ksaUl No 
other magazine offers such inducements. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for ** Peterson," if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first <* the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment t 

I* Art-Embroidzrt the latest things are the spider-web 
embroidery. 8elect the cover of your cushion in silk or 
satin, and then draw a spider's web with a spider sufficiently 
large to be placed in one oorner, and extend to or a little 
over the middle of the cushion, the more exactly like a 
spider’s web the better. Then with fine gold thread work 
the web, both the circular lines and those radiating from 
the centre. The spider is embroidered in brown sttka, but 
the gold threads are only carried over the satin with a 
nocessary stitch here and there. The idea Is said to oome 
from Japan. The prettiest cushions of this kind are white 
satin and dark grsen satin, both of which show off the gold 
thread. 

Thr Prettiest Present tor a lady, whether wife, sweet¬ 
heart, sisto^ friand, is a oopy of " Peterson," for 1881 . 


Ottr Title-Paoe tor 1880. Onr title-page, this year, 
contains portraits of some of onr more distinguished con¬ 
tributors: not of all, however, tor we have given several 
before. We had such a title-page iu 1802, and again in 1872. 
Therefore, with the exception of Mrs. Stephens, and 
Mr. Benedict, all the portraits are of new oontributom. 
The portraits are as follows: 

Mrs. Are 8. Steps kits, 

Mbs. J. 0. Austin, "Josiah A lux’s Wits," 

Mbs. Lcct H. Hooper, Mrs. Mart V. Spencer, 

Fbaj8e Lbb Bee edict, Ella Wheeler. 

Charles J. Peterson. 

The two oentral female facce are intended for the twin 
sisters, Literature aed Art. At the bottom, ou the 
left, is a picture representing 44 Snow-balling she Old 
Year," and on the right, ono representing " Burying the 
Old Year.” An article from each writer, whose portrait b 
given, will he found in the present number. 

Sweet And Gracious Man errs. A popular New York 
daily, in a recent article on 44 Our Manners," deplores what ft 
calls the lack of ideal grace in so many women. 44 They 
dote on pictorial art," it says, 44 and in household art they 
are adepts, but in that most beautiful and lovely of all arts, 
the art of pleasing, they take no pains to be proficient. 
How many of our girls," it continues, 44 are aware, that, 
above all beauty of person, and even above all stores of 
intellectual knowledge, are the sweet and gracious and 
charming manners, which are the expression of an honest 
desire to please, and a lovelineas of dispoeition that finds 
satisfaction only in contributing to the happiness of other*? 
These," it oonclndes, 44 are the true feminine manners, and 
wherever they appear, they conquer men's admiration, and 
subdue their hearts." All of which 44 Peterson " heartily 
endorses. 

“ 8urreedzr Or Corxwallib." One of the most costly, 
largeeised engravings, that we ever published, was the 
44 Surrender Of Cornwallis," onr premium for getting up 
clube for 1877. It would make a fitting companion to the 
one for this year, 44 GranTather Tells Of Yorktown." Wo 
will send it, therefore, for the larger dabs, (dubs of eight, 
eleven and fifteen) instead of the Album, if preferred. Or 
we will send it to any subscriber, whether In a dnh, or not, 
for fifty cents. The engraving is after a celebrated picture, 
that was exhibited at the Philadelphia “Centennial" in 
1876. For one dollar we will send both it and the "Gran*- 
father." 

44 Josiah Allen's Wife."—A severe domestic affliction, 
followed by a long illness, prevented thb inimitable hu¬ 
morist, for more than a year, from contributing to oar 
pages. Bat sbe has now resumed her pen, with more vigor 
than ever, as will be seen from M Betsy Bobbit, Her Poem," 
in the pres e nt number. We have, on hand, for the January 
issue, another capital sketch, "Josiah goes Serenadin." 

With this Christmas of 1880 our country sees a proa, 
parity, which is no longer merely speculative, but assured, 
and fer which we all ought to be, and we trust are, thankffil. 
How much happier a home is, when business is prosp ero us, 
and the husband or fhther comes home, not Jaded and worn- 
out, but Ml of spirits and even gayety. 
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Our Premiums For 1881. Our new premium engraving, 
to be presented to persons getting up clubs, for next year, 
will be from an original picture, by that distinguished 
American artist, Edward L. Henry, and will be particularly 
appropriate, considering that 1881 is to witness the “ York- 
tOwn Centennial.** The engraving will be in line and 
stipple, in the highest style of art, by Illman & Brothers, of 
the bize of 24 inches by 20, and will be entitled, “ Gran’- 
father Tells of Yorktown.” It represents a veteran of 
*7C, in his old ago, with his little grand-daughter between 
his knees, to whom he is rehearsing the story of the Sur¬ 
render of Cornwallis. The room is an old-fashioned one, 
such as elderly people remember fifty years ago, and in the 
embrasure of the window sits the mother of the little girl, 
also listening. In this way three generations are brought 
in. The picture is painted with all that skill, and that 
truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated artist. 

In cuUlilion to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Illustbated 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or Inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred." But sec the terms, 
on the lost page of cover, for information. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter up of the 
club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album i and for Some, all three. The in¬ 
ducements to get up clubs were never before so great. 

It is not Loo early to begin to get Up clubs for 1881. If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, 
we receive letters, sayiug, “ if I had commenced sooner, I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Specimens are sent gratis, if written for. 


The Fashions in this magazine are the very latest and 
most stylish. They aro not tho designs of second-rate 
Philadelphia or New York modules, ss Is the case ♦ith many 
so-called periodicals, which are merely advertising sheets in 
disguise, and published only to get rid cf the goods of dry- 
goods dealers, wholesale mantua makers, etc., etc. u Peter¬ 
son ” hks no otyect to serve in recommending certain styles: 
no goods of its own to dispose of: and is, therefore, always 
reliable and honest. For 1881 it will have, every Month, a 
letter directly from Paris, with descriptions of Worth’s 
styles, etc., in advance. 

A London Bridegroom belonging to “good society” was 
recently arrested for debt, just after the wedding ceremony. 
His bride, who was an heiress, had to bail him out The 
debt was for Jewelry he had given her as a bridal-gift. 
Poor heiress 1 All came from being M married for money."* 

More Monet Is Spent, by this magazine, every year, on 
its steel plates, colored fashions, Berlin patterns, and em¬ 
bellishments generally, than by any other in America, or, so 
far as we know, in the world. 

‘‘The News From YohktoWN," one of our novelets for 
next year, fo more than a mere story; it is a picture of life 
aud manners in the Old dominion a hundred years ago. 

" IT Is Incomparable." The Greenfield (Tenn.) Sentinel 
says of onr last number, that it had jnst come to hand, and 
was altogether “ incomparable.” 

Christmas is Cumixo, a day, on which, more than ever, 
we ought to try to do “ good to all.’* 


The Portraits of Our Contributors, in the present num¬ 
ber, are all from recent photographs, with the exception of 
that of Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, which is from an engraving 
that appeared in her volume of poems several years ago. 
Mrs. Hooper is now living In Paris, where her husband is 
Vice-Consul General of the United States, and where she is 
the centre of a select and brilliant circle, comprising tho 
best diplomatic, literary and social elements. 

Our Christmas dm to the hundred thonsand sub- 
•critters, and more, who took M Peterson ** in 1880, Is a 
pattern for a Lambrequin, one of the most superb affairs, 
especially in color, that We have ever published. We givo 
it In tho front of tho number. No other American magazine, 
remember, gives these patterns. We are, meantime, pre¬ 
paring one for the January number, even more elegant. 

Our Paris Letters, one each month, next year, will be 
alone worth subscribing to M Peterson” for: they will give the 
latest styles of Worth, especially, In advance; and will be 
invaluable to all who wish to know the really most elegant 
things in the world of foshlon. 

NoTwiTiisTANniKO The Rise in the prioe of paper, the 
club prices for a Peterson,” as well as for single subscriptions, 
will be the same in 1881 as In 1880. We are determined to 
maintain our reputation for being the cheapest a* veil <u beet 
of the lady *s books. 

• Remit Early. The January number Will' be ready about 
the twentieth of November, or a little Itt advance of the >, 
usual tf&o, and will be of unequalled merit aud beaut)', tho | 
handsomest ever published. Remit early for early copies. ( 

That This Magazine is the best of its kind alt the news- j 
papers testify. The Randolph (Man.) Register only echoes j 
the general voice, when it says: a for home literature it has | 
no equal, for fashions It has no superior.” \ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Historical Stndiee of Church Building in the Middle Agee: 
Venice, Siena, Florence. By Churlet Eliot Xorton. 1 it/., 3- 
po. New York: Harper Jc Brothers. —This is a work that am 
hardly be praised too much. To those persons who aro 
interested in church architecture, and especially in the de¬ 
velopment of Italian Gothic, it is simply Invaluable. Tho 
history of the three great churches, St. Mark at Venice, and 
the Duomos of Florence and Siena, Is trnced, not only ex¬ 
haustively, but with singular felicity of style. Mr. Norton 
never writes about anything that ho does not understand, 
and of art, and especially Italian art, ho writes lovingly. 

Tides of the Cltesapeake. By George Alfred Townsend, 1 vcl. 
New York: American New Co.— There is real power in 
many of those sketches, hut especially in “ Preacher’s Sons 
in 1849,” the story of an itinerant’s life, on the Eastern 
shore, thirty years ago. Tho faculty of writing a good, 
short story is a rare one, but Mr. Townsend possesses It. 

Ballads and Lyrics, Selected and arranged by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 1 «©/., 12-mo. Boston: Houghton , Osgood tfc Cb.—A 
compilation intended for tho nso of pupils in school, w ho are 
between the ages of twelve or eighteen. It is really a* 
admirable one, containing specimens of nearly every century 
of English literature and of every variety of style. 

The Trials of Raissa. By Henry GrevUle. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. PHerson d Brothers. —We have hero a 
new Russian story, by that powerful w riter, Henry Greville; 
and though she nhrays writes well, her Rnsslah novels are, 
we think, Incomparably her best 

Adam and Eve. By the author of M Dorothy Fox '* 1 rol., 
8no. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott d Co. A very charming 
love story, the scene laid In tho west of England, early in 
this century. One of the fbw novels of the month that is 
really worth buying. 
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4*rO OUR ARM-CHAIR. — M OTHERS’* ijETA'^TMINT, ETC. 


OUB ARM-CHAIR. > eighteen inches high, obtusely four-angled, producing 

Tub “ CrtfcAPBCT 4 ju> Bfrt ” is the UtU by which “ Peter- 8lp ” der rMnnere ftt lhe ^ Leave *> <****'7 *™te, with a 
*on” baa come to be known everywhere. To give more, for } lo "*. tapering entire base. Corolla tube scarcely longer 
the money, than any other, and to combine more attractions, J than the calyx, nearly equally four-lobed; flowers, white, 
is the reputation it long ago achieved, and still more than ; '“‘a 11 In cymules. Found growing generally along 

maintains. On this point the newspaper press is unsni- > wet margins, and moist, shaded places, 
mous. Says the Hamilton (Mo.) News, “ We cannot too \ B,l S le weed i8 beld b * the Profession to be tonic, stimnlant 
often refer to this magazine as altogether the cheapest and «» d astringent to the mucous membranes. It H of service 
bgBt of Hr kind.” 8ays the Newell (Iowa) Mirror, “ Where : *“ * * im P ,e rem<d * in chronic inflammation of the throat, 
one magazine only is taken, ‘ Peterson ’ should be that one, I bronchial tubes w ith profuse discharges,-arresting the 
for it fills more wants than any other.” The Wexford excessive secretions. It is employed also in diarrhea and 
(Mich.) Pioneer saya, “ U is perfect in every departing” ; «>me forms of dyspepsia, imparting tone and vigor to the 
The BocWaud (Me,) Gazette says, ‘‘The inducements of * mucous membranes of debilitated persons. It may be used 
evety kind for subscribing, and getting up clubs for 188?, I in infusion, or the active principle lycopin can be 

are unprecedented.” TheMartiusburg( W. Ya.) Independent > purchased and employed in five to ten grain does to arrest 
•ays of the October number,“The principal steel plate iUus- ! hemoptysis or any other hemorrhage; in dyspepsia frvm 
tmtos a thrilling story by Mrs. Mary V. Spencer, and the • one half to one grain, and for chronic diarrhea and leuoorrhea 
colored patterns, of which there are two, are each alone worth j to »»nilar doses. An “old doctra*,” living in a secluded 
the price of Uie number.” The Saco (Mo.) Democrat says of ■ wo-xled valley, obtained considerable reputation some thirty 
the same number, “A powerful story in it, by Mrs. M. ; J'w™ in vending a salve for the cure of piles. She took 
Slieffey Peters, ‘The Maid Of Mublen, 1 introduce* to us a i tbe S r( '° n to P* 0* fid* pl»nt with a like quantity of white 
new name in literature, destined to make a mark : Marietta oa ^ !*irk, scraped front the young branches, covered them 
Holley has also a beautiful Story.” If wo had the spare.to > w ^ b l R rd. stew'ing )ill for some time in an earthen pipkin, 
spare, we could give scores of such notices. If you are > then straining, aud a nice green salve or ointment was 
getting up a club, you may safely promise your friends, > obtained, which she directed to be applied locally night and 
whom you ask to subscribe, that they will never regret > morning. To say the least, it generally gave prompt relief, 
putting down their name*. The prices, especially to- club**, j Buttercup Ranunculus Bnll»>rvs. This pretty species ol 
kre inconceivably small* There is no family that cannot J croir/o^ or buttercup has a solid fleshy reot ot bull.; branch- 
afford it. \ ing'stems nine to eighteen inches high, each presenting 

—_ ' ) several solitary glossy-yelknp flowers; petals five, obcordato 

HoRsroan'a Acid Phosphate .for Dpspepsia and Nqr- f enp*Iiap«J, sepals five, refle^ed. This species was at on# 

vousnes..—The luto Winslow Lewi*. M. D., t)io distinguished tlme UBwl for T< * icHtin 8 or blUtorln * ,h< ' ,kln - bpfore ,h * 
physician of Bcton, Mild: “Having in my own pemon ; in'rodnctlon of Hie Spanish fly from Europe. It is nn«r- 
exp 4 a rienced thou ill. for which the Acid Phosphate i. •»*". in <•” cffcct^-acting very severely in some 

preecrilafd, I, having found great relief and alleviation l>y Its ! caaee, but will, no effect upon others, like the poieun-Tine. 

use, met cheerfully atteet my appreciation of ite excellence.” S,ln - ln ,h< “ atw, " c<! of » bo fl *- Wi ' tcr ' in 11 r K”"' in ,h « 

' f | country, where a powerful rul»efacient or epispaetic is 

) needed, mothers can have recourse to this green plant, 
Ghakd Results have been reached in the manufacture of ^ n ,j^ ant j applied to the seat of pain. 

Parlor and Chapel Organs by Messrs. MarchUl A Smith, ; Buoom.— cy^«s Scapurius. The tops. A native of Europe, 
whose advertisement appears in onr columns. Beautiful . cultivated in our gardens, Scotch broom is a shrub 
Organs, with a rich combination of all the sweetest, most ; with gm^th, angular, virgate brunches; leaves of three 
powerful and pleasing musical effects, are sent to every leaflets, the upper becoming simple. Calyx two-lipped with 
home for trial. Prices are made so low that all can buy. ’ g ve tepth; flowers yellow, showy, pea-like iu form, solitary, 
Terms are such that satisfaction is secured to all. > on short axillary peduncles. Broom is a domestic rennsly for 

Organs gp direct from factory to purchaser; thus avoiding drojwy iu Great Britain, especially in Ireland, and emigrants 


all agent s commission; and so liberal is their system of ' 
sales that the purchaser has the Organ for fifteen days in i 
his owrn home before he takes any responsibility. j 

Fdr twenty years the enterprising firm has been success- \ 
fill in' securing the friendship and favor of everyPnb who ; 
has'pnrchased An hrerrnment from them. Having been In* I 
strumental in perfecting the Organ, and making ft brentfful, j 
end pure, and sweet, and In bringing it wdthki the reach of j 
all, they richly deserve the'success which is making the \ 
name of Mkrcliai A 8nrith known to the remotest Immlets of j 
our country, and oxteodin^ their fame to otiiex lands. Try j 
them, yoii will like tlieir beautiful instrument*, add yon ; 
can try them tritbovt taking any responsibility. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botane—Of the Garden, Field aed Fobrst.] 

BT ABRAM I.IVRZET, M. D. 

No. XII.— Bitoi.e Wef.d—D voortrs Tiroinictts. 

(Gr. Lukes, a wolf, and potu, a foot, from. a fancied rosem- } 
bianco of the leaves)— ( 

Order labiate. Stem, often dark purple, twelve to : 


from there use it largely in the northern sections of the city 
(1'hila.) It is used mainly, in pretty strong decoction or 
infusion, say one ounce of the tops to one pint of boiling 
water, of which one or two tablespoons arc laken several 
times a day. Of till, free action is hod upon the bowels or 
kidneys. 

Burnino-Bush.—Wahoo. — Ensmyrnns Atrapmjm rew. A 
name obtained in consequence of Uie rich red c\»lor of its 
fruit, presenting such a striking appearance in Autumn. 
Spindle-tree is another of its common* names; *roW>, is the 
Indian name; euopyraua,,from the Greek, signifying rpod 
mime. This is a shrub six to eight or ten. feet high, with 
branches slightly four-angled; leaves two to four or five 
iuehes long, opposite, elliptic, ovate, acuminate with petioles 
about half an inch in length ; flowers dark purphs, few and 
loosely cymose; calyx four or^ five lobed, spreading, flat; 
petals four or flye, ryunded.; atameips short Fruit„ smooth, 
pendulous and red at maturity. Found in some woodlands, 
near streams, etc*, but not common. Flowere in Jnwe, fruit 
matures in October. This shrub was first brought into 
notice as a remedy for dropsy. Its specific action, how ever, 
is upon the liver. The active priuciple £W»|n»4» is most 
convenient to use in one half to one grain doses in pill or 
triturated with sugar, ten grains to ninety,—of w hich five 
to ten grains make a dose. It stimulates the liver, increases 
the secretion of bile, causes proper action of the bowels, 
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improves digestioaand thus wtm indicated; restores Use f 
whole system to a healthy condition. It to specialty usefnl \ 
in weak persons in whom digestion is impaired, liver \ 
torpid, bowels inactive, eto, in h a lf ■ gr ain desas at bedtime, i 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

49*Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, M mss. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: 4 ‘ Fun Peterson’s.” All are invited 


Fun Peterson's.” All are invited 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 

IV.—SILK FABRICS. 

Nearly all kinds of silk are suitable for embroidery; even 
thin sareanets will look well when backed by hollmid or 
paper. The thjn silks also may lx* used for uj pliqi,i 6 work 
with very good effect for purposes where great strength is u 
not required. The rep silks and diapered silks, thick and 
soft, are almost the only kinds of silk that should be used, 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

Of all textile fa)>lies, however, there are none to compare 


to send answers, also, to contribute original pusales, Which j with satin for beauty of effect, when embroidered with nil*, 
should be aocompauied by the answers, “itfe j im surface, smooth aud lustrous almost as polished metal* 

| reflects surrounding colors to a greater extcn,t than any 
No. 89.—CoMnnfATioJf. | other woven material; while, from the peculiarity of it* , 

This puzzle consists of u five-letter rhomboid, or five-letter ! texture ’ iU ttre few * nd crisp, and the greater 

reversed rhomboid, a five-letter diamond, and a three-letter • of »*a ; surface, therefore, is nearly, always lit balfdint or 
dyuble square. t *l |adoW ’ ai,d deep shadows of the larger folds, are them- 

Rhomboid. Aero*:- 1. A drinking vessel. 2. Wet. 3 . j ■ e,ve8 up l.y innumerable reactions. TV shimmer ‘ 

A town of .Spain. 4. A sacred temple among the islanders ? of light and shade-tin's changefulness, seryes to bring into, 
ot the Pacific Ocean. 5. Relish, bom, :- 1. A consonant. ' harmony, colors the most harshly opposed to each other; and 
2 A river of Russia. 3. To scold, i. A male name. 5. One < thwein liea explanation of the fact that ladies may ven- 
who wab crowns With a pair of asses’ ears by Apollo. 0. ' ture wear ® ltin9 of a color that in any other stuff would 
A feminine name. T. To knock. 8 . An- exclamation. 9 . i be, to say tV least. “Very tryltjg” to thek copiplegipis. 

A Consonant. • i Nevertheless, we would not be understood to counsel our 

Rfversed Rhomboid. Actom ; — T. Grinding: 2: A trian- 1 readers to enibroider satin without any regard to harmonious 
gtilar Hpnde. 3. A Spanish town. 4. A resinous substance. ' arrangement of color, and to trust to its precious qualities to » 
6 . A kind of wine, baton;—!. A consonant. 2. A prefix. \ ®ct things right for them. 


3. A fish. 4. A woman in authority. 5. One who was j 
crowned with asses’ ears by Apollo. 6 . Scent. 7. A house- j 
hold deity. 8 . A prefix. 9. A consonant. j 

Diamond. Actom: —1. A consonant. 2. Made. 3. A town < 
of Spain. 4 . A small fake. 5. A consonant. Dovm;— 1. A \ 
consonant. 2. To restiain. 3. One whom Apollo crowned l 
with asses’ ears. 4. An insect 5. A consonant > 


2. A prefix. ' 861 things right for them. 


v.— fileP fabrics. 

Velvets, both cotton and silk, ^eceivp embroidery welL 
They are also used in appjiqud w ork on serge, cloth, silk, 
and velvets of another color. 

When a very pure white is required, it is almost necessary 
to use cotton velvet, as silk velvet nearly always inclines ts 
gray or yellow. The shorter the pile of velvet, and. 


8quabe. Adrom:— 1. Finished. 2. Bustle. 3. A small ] CUUS€ . t j Ueil Gy > the more costly, the better It is adapted for 


lake. Dow* .1. Tb restrain. 2. A feminihe name. 3- An [ lleo jp. wor k. 
insect. | Utrecht velvet looks very well ornamented in crewel 

8L Jotepk, Mo. Wi&D'RoSe. j work, and is especially suitable for mantelpiece hangings, 

) w all frieze, portieres, and curtains. There is also a band* 
No. 90. Ladder. ; some material in riblxxl velveteen, which may be. had in 

The uprights of thirteen letters each give the name* of nwu ., y al , 8 j JiulM of drHb und browll| Wld vUith | (Xjka 

two flowers. The rounds of ive letters each, beginning at J extremely well for similur purposes, wbeu worked with a 

the bottom, are: 1. Treatment., One of the Muftes. 3. A i j Kdd design in crewels. It should be very soft, thicks 

robber. 4. A scriptural name. 5. Spaces of time. 6 . An j ftn( j p bauL 

»ni»n«i ' Twill. \ 

_ S VL—CREWELS, SILKS, QOJUD AND SILVRR. 


Answers Sort Month. 

An WERE TO PUVZLBS IK THE NOVEMBER NUMURR. 

No. 87. 

O 

COO 
CORPS 
JO A R P E f 8 
CORPORALS 
CORPORATION 
OPERATIVE 
MATIVB 
8 L 1 V E 
8 0 E 


No. 88 . 

LOBSTER 
OP A L T N B 
B A R ANT E 
SLANDER 
TINDARE 
ENT B RI C 
BEIBECT 


j Crewels are the only kind of worsted used for colored em- 1 
j broidery. They are made with only two plies, and thetr 1 
loose twist causes them in working, to form lines \riilch may ’ 
] be compared to the lines in copperplate engraving* Till* ‘ 
! Is a great advantage, from an artfatid|k)fnt of view. In color, 

| too, they may be brilliant without being harsh, and they afa 
to be had in such an immense variety of tints aad shades, ' 
that In working with them one may be almost said to paint 
irv worsted. The embroidery silks are 4o«s (ooarte and fine), 
Dacca, and Mitoias silks, and filoselle. 

GoM and silver are not much used at presen Vexcept i* 
church embroidery, which does not come witbio the scope 
of the present work. PeVbaps, now that gold and sRvSr 
braid is so genemllywmv ©a dreasee, fashion may giva a. 

; turn to these materials for embroidery. Coni is generally 
used fovedging; and “passing,” salt to teemed, for “laying» 
or “ couching.” 1 

Of the different sHk* Dacca U more useful than on 
} account of the readineiM with which it can be split into filar 
i nxents. Mi torse fa an excellent silk, though Berlin silk Is to 
\ a great extent taking ita place. It Is the silk used by the 
} Cliinese and Japanese for their double embroideries, but it » 
\ requires skill in using, aait fa dtllksult to keep the twist of 
i oae size. Filoerifa iff what the French call “ bourre de auie." 

< It fa made from the waste cocoons—that fa to say, the . 
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cocoons from which the moths have been allowed to emerge, 
causing thereby a “solution of continuity,” of the filament. 
Instead, therefore, of the silk being reeled off. It is spun, 
add is, in fact, the raw material from which what we call 
sphn silk is made. 

Tilosolle is not much used In embroidery at present; but 
arf it Is cheap and very durable, and easier to work with than 
floss, there seems no reason why it should not become more 
general. Lack of brilliancy would not be an undcsirablo 
quality in embroidery for dresses for daily wear. 

Purse silks and silk cords are also used In embroidery. 
Seeing silks, when thick and soA, of the kind sold in skeins, 
n*iy also be used. The Japanese embroideries on satin, now 
so much In vogue for mounting as screens, are nearly all 
executed in a silk, which appears to be similar to our sewing 
silks. 

Chenille Was formerly much used in combination with 
silk In embroideries on the more precious stuff, and its 
modern and lately-invented substitute, nmtsene, is even 
more effective and much less troublesome to use. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Jt&'Every Receipt in tkii Cook-Book has been bated bp a 
practical h ou s ekeep er. 

MEATS, ETC. 

Turkey to Roast —Pluck the bird carefully, and singe all 
over with a piece of white paper, then wipe It with a clean 
doth.' Draw it and keep the liver and gizzard. Wash tho 
tiiblde well, and wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. Cut 
the neck off close to the buck, but leave onough of the crop 
skin to turn over. Break the leg bone close below tho 
knee; draw out the sinews from the thighs, and flatten the 
breast-bone to make it look plump. Stuff with the force¬ 
meat given below; fasten the nock with a skewer over to 
the buck. Run a skewer through the pinion and thigh of 
one side through to the pinion and thigh on the other side, 
and press the legs as much ns possible between the breast 
and side bones. Put tho liver under one pinion, and tho 
gitzard under the other. Pass a string over tlio back of the 
bird. Catch It over the points of the skewers. Tio It in tho 
colitre of the back. Trorn the turkey very firmly; next put 
a sheet of buttered paper on the breast and pat It down to a 
good fire, and keep It well basted the whole time of cooking. 
About a quarter of An hour before it is done, removo tho 
paper, slightly flour the turkey, and baste with a little 
butter melted on tho basting-ladle. When of a nice brown, 
serve writh a tureen of brown gravy, and another of bread 
•apee, A turkey of ten pounds will take about two hours 
And a-half; a huger turlfy about three hours or more. 

Steak and Oyster*.— Take one pound of roast rump steak, 
without any fat, put iu an oval dish a dozen and a-half of 
oysters (taking care to take out the bard part and beanl) 
with the liquor from the oyster to cover them, put the steak 
on them, cover the top of the steak with two onions cut in 
tho thinnest possible manner, put another dish inverted 
Osar the steak, and then put a paste round the edge of both 
diahes, pttt this into a gentle oven for an hour. Rovers© the 
dkkse for five minutes, then take off the dish which waa 
originally at the top, and server 

'Bktfbig for Roeui Turkey. —Chop half-pound lean and half- 
pound fat pork very finely, and mix with them four ounces 
brand crumbs, a* large teaspoon of minced sage, a blade of 
powdered mace, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix with an 
egg. Sausage-meat may bo nsed in plaos of the pork, and 
may be flavored with lemon peel and sweet herbs, according 
totmti 

) DESSERTS. 

German Pancakes.—To the whites of six and the yolks of 
twelve fresh eggs, add, by degrees, thres (plotters of a pound 


J powdered white sugar, on# quart lukewarm milk, batt- 
s pound hotter, melted and nearly cold, a little good yeast, 
I and a wine-glassful of brandy ; mix these Ingredients w?U 
j together, and stir in as mach flour as will bring it to a stiff 
j batter. Let it stand covered beside the fire for half an boor; 
| roll it oat; cut Into oblong or square pieces; put some jam 
{ or marmalade over these, double them, and after they bare 
, stood for twenty minutes -near the fire, fry them of a good 
color, covered in boiling lard, so that yon have not to torn 
them; siA powdered sugar over them, and serve. 

Fortslad* Apple Pudding.—Par* and core half a dozen good 
apples, and boil them hi as little water as will cook them ; 
| reduce the fruit to a pulp; add the juice of one lemon and 
t about a quarter of Its grated rind, and half a teaspoonfnl of 
| fresh powdered ginger. Next, make a mixture of four wdl- 

< beaten eggs with quarter-pound butter, warmed to fluidity, 

' and six ounces bread crumbs; moist sugar to taste—suy four 
j ounces—and a good deal of nutmeg. Lastly, blend all 
i together, and put into a dish which has been buttered, and 

spread over with bread crumbs; then bake for one hour. 
To serve, turn out of the <jish and dust with white sugar. 

Empress Rice. —Boil three taldespoonfuls of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar to taste, ao«l 
a piece of vanilla; when quite done put it into a basin to 
got cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
of four eggs; when cold mix it with the rice. Beat op to a 
froth a gill of cream, with some sugar and a pinch of isin¬ 
glass dissolved in a littlo water; mix this very lightly with 
j the rico and custard; fill a mould with the mixture, and set 
; it on ioe. When moderately iced turn it out ou a dish, and 
j serve. 

j Swiss Pudding.—Put layers of crumbs and sliced apples 
j with sugar between, till tho dish is quite full; let the 
crumbs be the uppermost lnynr; then pour butter melted 
| over, and bake it Or batter a dish, strew bread cram be 
thickly over it, add apples, raspberries, or any fruit, sweet¬ 
ened, alternately with bread crumbs, until the dish is AiU; 
then pour melted butter, or rather small lumps of butter, 
over the top, and bake. 

CAKES. 

Fine Honey Cakes. —Mix a quart of strained honey with 
half-pound powdered white sugar, and half-pound fresh 
j butter, and the %jnice of two oranges or lemons. Warm 
| tliese ingredients slightly, just enough to soften the tatter. 

\ Then stir the mixture very hard, adding a grated nutmeg. 

< Mix in gradually two pounds or less of siAed flour. Make 
j it into a dough, just stiff enough to roll out easily. Beat It 
\ well all over with a rolling-pin. Then roll It out into a 
J large sheet, half an inch thick; out it into round cakes with 
j the top of a tumbler dipped frequently in flour, lay them in 
| shallow tin pans slightly buttered, and bake them well. 

\ Hum Cake. —Th rre quarters of a pound flour, quarter- 
4 pound sugar, quarter-pound currants, raisins, or a mixture 
| of both, two eggs, and on© ounoe of candied ped, half a gill 
| of milk, two tableepoonfuV of baking powder, and a pinch 
} of salt. Stir the salt and baking powder Into the flour, rub 
J in the butter, which should be previously cut up small, 
j then mix well the sugar, the warrants cleaned, the rabdns 
J stoned, the peel chopped small. fitlr in tho eggs bonten up, 

J and add sufficient milk to mix the cake; butter a cake 

1 mould, and bake about an hour in a moderate oven. 

Sponge Cake.— Take of powdered lump sugar the weight 
i of six eggs In their shells, and take half that weight of 
i potato flour; separate the whites from the yolks of the eggs, 

< beat up the latter with the sugar, Adding the grated rind of 
< one lemon. Whisk the whites to a stiff froth, mix tho two 
\ together, and Incorporate the potato flour with the mixture, 
j qnlckly and effectually, beating It all tho time with th© egg 
j whisk. Pour the mixture in a buttered mould, and bake it 
j in tho oven until done. When cold turn it out and trim it 
i to make It stand even.' 
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FASHIONS *OR DfiOfcKBEfc. 




BannocU (Oatmeal).—Fvt a handful of Scotch oatmeal fa * > art»nj?rf in scarf drapery. The Jacket b long, doublo- 
basin with a little butter (or clarified dripping), and a pinch \ breasted, and close-fitting, with oollar, tuflh and muff ^of 
of salt, mix ft Into a paste with a little cold water, beat and j black fox fur. Dark bine plush hat. 1 

knead it well, then roll It out to one-eighth of an Inch, bake j Fio. m —SRATiNO-lhiEsa clt EmRrald*Grebh VstVEfEili. 
on a girdle over a bright fire on both sides until browned j The flounce 'is kilt-plaited. The long polonaise over-dress 
and quite crisp. j U trimmed with a band of beaver ftir. The hat is of grefen 

mscr.LLANF.ou8 TAnLK BECtPBS. | velveteen, with a band of the fur. 

To Keep Eggt.—Egg* will keep for months, if they are ’ Fio. it.— BoV’s Suit or Black Velveteen, the over- 
•imply placed in a box of salt, the small end downwards, , jacket and cap are trimmed with gray Astrakan. 
and so placed that they do not touch each other. “Dora” j Fio. v.— Walking-Dress or Brown Habit Cloth. The 
should be careful to select only those eggs which are quite < back is slightly draped. The front has a' simulated bver- 
fruah, for if the hen has sat upon them for a few hours only j dress, which, as well as the bottom, is trimmed with a bnfed 


they will not keep. The salt should quite cover them. 

PuUi Veal .—Take a knuckle of veal, cover with water, and 
boil two hours; take pqt the meat, chop it, strain the liquor j 
and season with pepper, salt, and sago; pour it over the ( 
meat, and let it cool in a mould. 

SANITAJtT. 


band of dark brown velvet. Close-fittlrig jacket, whh 
pockets, collar and cuffs of the brown velvet. Brawn velvet 
toque, with a bright-colored wing- j 

Fio. vi.—Carriaok ok Visitiso-Drxs$ or Brown giLK. 
The bottom of the train is edged with two narrow knife- 
plaited ruffles. The upper drapery has a wider knife- 


no inches \ the with R rich and around the collar, l*«ttdm, 

it to the | antl wIde ’ 8 <l uare *l eeve8 f brown fur. Lotog loops’of 


^ ,, , .. , ! plaiting and the front in covered with knife-plaited ruffles. 

Burnt, Scald» and Their Treatment.— Mix common kitchen JV" 1 ""** “ , ™ . . ,. trlniBMwl J„ wn 

, ... ... i# „ ♦ ii .-uu > The dol man-shaped cloak is of brown cloth, trimmed down 

whiting with sweet oil, or, if sweet oil is not at hand, with j 1 - 

water. Plaster the whole of tho burn and some 

beyond it all round with the above, after mixing it ui me , - . .. , . , . •* ► * 

,it. i i { ribbon also ornament tho cloak. Dark brown velvet bonnet, 

consistency of common paste, and lay it on an eighth, or ) . 

or rather more, of an inch in thickness. It acts like a J with short, curling plumes. 

charm; the most Bgorrizing pain is in a few minutes stilled, j Tins. vn. and vjii — Demi-Lono House-Dress of Gf.n- 
Take care to keep the mixture moist by the application j d’arme Blur Casumkhe, trimmed with satin to match, 
from time to time of fresh oil or fresh water, and at night 


- Tho open casaquin baa large rovers, and fastens at the 
waist with three buttous. Tho waistcoat is pale blue nhd 
white brocade. The skirt, terminating with a deep kiltlrSg, 
is trimmed with a satin band, the second skirt fortna 
upright plaits at the side, which are fastened in tho centre 
with a cluster of satin loops. At the hack, two large buttons 
fasten the loops that ornament the basque. The lower part 
of tho skirt Is kilted, and the upper is draped. 

Flos. IX. AND x.—D olman Cloak for Winter, back and 
front This is tho wrap for which wo give, sent out wjth 
from the main arteries on each side of tho neck, and passing \ this number, a full-si red pattern, in a Supplement. For 
over the outride of the Jaw-bone, supply the face with blood, j description in full see page 461. 

If tho nose bleeds from the right nostril, for example, peas $ Fro. xr.— Walkinq-Dbess or Dahlia-Colored Camel*! 
the finger along the edge of the right jaw till the beating of \ Hair. The bottom is trimmed with a kilt-plaiting; above 
the artery Is felt. Press bard upon It, and the bleeding \ this is a drapery of the camel’s hair, then a width of brocaded 


wrap the whole part affected in gutta-percha or flannel, to 
keep the moisture from evaporating;. The patient will in 
all probability, unless the flesh bo much injured and tho 
burn a very bod one, sleep soundly. 

To Stop Bleeding al the Note .—It is worth while to know 
how to stop tho blooding from the nose wlu-n it becomes ex¬ 
cessive. If tho finger is pressed firmly upon thelittlo artery 
which supplies blood to the side of the face affected the 
result Is accomplished. Two small arteries branching up 


will coosq. Continue the pressure five toil notes, until the 
ruptured vessels iu tho noso have time to contract. 

Cure for Sore Throat— Mix quarter-ounce saltpetre, finely 
pulverised, with three ounces pure honey. Dilnte it with 
vinegar, and use it as a gargle. O* take a small teaspoon¬ 
ful of it into tho mouth occasionally, and let It dissolvo 
•lowly. 

Tender Feet—The following is said to bo a rernody for 
tender feet: one tablespoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved 
In a half-pint of cold water. The feet are to be sponged 
with tho solution night and morning. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.—Carriaqe or Visiting-Dress of Dark Red Silk. 
Tho front has a deep kilted ruffle, with a short train at the 
back. A plaited drapery, trimmed with embroidery, and 
edged with fringe, extendi from the sides, and falls low in 
front. The deep basque-jacket Is made of the silk and a 
cashmere, richly brocaded in bluish-gray and brownish-red 
colors. A shirring of tho silk, trimmed with fringe, is on 
tho sides of the jacket. The upper part, about the shoulders 
and bust, is made to look as If it was a short Jacket worn 
over the other, and is trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of 
Mulsh-gray plush, lined with dark red plush, aud trimmed 
with a bird and long plume. 

Fio. ii.—Skattno-Costume or Dark Blue Ribbed Plush. 
The bottom of the skirt Is kilt-plaited, the upper part 


satin in several shades of purple, from dark dahlia, to 
heliotrope color. Above this aga^n, is a plaiting of tho* 
camel’s hair, then a drapery of tbq same, and the wholq is 
ornamented with cords and tassels. The basq£p-jacket is of 
tho camel’s hair; the vest, cuffs and collar of brocade. 
Bonnet of duhlia-colornd plush, trimmed with a feather 
shaded from dark to light purple. 

Fio. xii.— New Style Wrap, dol man-shaped, of brown 
cloth, striped with a darker Shade. The collar is of brown 
silk, and the hood is lined with the same. The wide aleevee 
are piped with brown silk cording. Hat of the darker 
shade of brown, with feather shaded from dark to lighter 
brovfa. 

Fio. xrn.— Head-Dress or Lioht Yellow Robes, Mixed 
With Oldsters or Holly. The heir is much wared, and 
arranged carelessly at the back. A •old braid is worn 
aeroes the front of the head. 

Fw.xiv.— House-Press or Black Silk. Bottom of tho 
skirt is trimmed with a kllt-plaittng. The donble apron- 
front is edged with Mack bias velvet The poolers are 
trimmed with fringe, artd the back Is draped In two puffs. 
The basque is double-breasted, and has a plastron front of 
shirred blaok satin. The collar is black Velvet. 

Fio. xy.—NewStyls WtAr or Gray Cloth. The skirt 
la laid In kllt-ptoKings. The large cape Is cut to fit tho 
arms, something like a dolman; has a seam down the 
middle of the heck, which opens half-way up to tho waist, 
and has a collar of black velvet. Black beaver hat *ith 
gray feather. 
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Flo. XVi^—F loral Collarette. This pretty Addition to j pkiin, or limited number of drawee, that the varieties ore 
» young lady's toilette, if the draw if lew in, the Deck, or is i Tory great. 

made very open in front, is fastened at the back, and j , Wraps me worn much longer than they were soma years 
Consist* of mm upright row of lace, which is fulled ou to a j ago, also looser, if made os a wrap only; but jackets are 
puffed band, of silk, of tjie color of the dress, an inch and a- $ generally tight-fitting, though even here personal taste 
quarter in depth* From this band a collar of poppies on ; may dictate the style. For the wraps, plush, satin, 
flexible stems depends, the deepest portion falling over the j Sicilienne silk and cashmere, as well as cloth is used. Scute 
bust. J&ose buds, daisies on long stem#, or many other J of the most expensive are lined throughout with brigbt- 
flowers would make a beautiful collarette, and be especially ? colored plash, figured and striped silks, or satins in gay 
becoming to a person with a thin neck. \ colors. It will be seen that the sdrnbre hues, so long the 

Flu. xvu, — Fkatheu Hat fob a Voiko Girl, and can b« j ou,y correct aro no ,on S CT «° f*»hion»H* : bat 
mado with fillers of an/ dark ahado, wbilo tbo wing at j th< * ar0 mnch “ fer ' wi,h » wartroba. Many 

the side is of a bright metallic hue. J carriage-wraps and opera-cloaks are made of the expensive 

< materials, such as earners hair wrought with gold, brocaded 
Fi«. tviii.—Y uuKo I.«nf, Hat or Fohbbt-Gb.m Pi™;} TelTrts eh . whIch w( . have dacHUd 

the feather ia of a rather lighter ahade of groan. Bonnet* and hate are atill worn according to the fancy, 

Fio. xtX.—TjXOyVHat or Gray Braver FHOny, with ] though some of &e newest bonnets are a little larger than 
black beaver crown. The feathers are gray, and the rosettes \ those of the Summer. The trimmings fall front aa a rota, 
are of jet j rather than back, and ail sorts of materials are used as 


General Remarks. —Since the days when Titian and 5 
Tiutorotto painted, wo thiuk nothing more gorgeons lias < 
been seen (than the materbils now in use for elaborate | 
toilettes. The brocaded velvets aud satins, the gold cm- ; 
broidered camel’s hair, and silks, surpass all powers of I 
description. In velvets large clusters of hazel nuts, cherries, ! 
carnations, tulips, roses, etc., may 1 k» seen, standing out like 
Carved work. The satins are brocaded in clusters of lilacs, 
poppies, morning-glories, of dozens of other flowers; but 
usually In the same color, though of different shade from 
tho ground work. We say usually, hut the single color is 
not universal, as some of the most elegant are of different j 


garniture. The most stylish are simply trimmed, but many 
are very elaborate. Plush and beaver bonnet* and hots 
are very popular. 


CHILDRENS FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Critf.’s Coat or Brovin German Tel vet. It is 
made rather close-fitting, and Is trimmed around tbs 
l>ottom with a broad band of brown fttr. The cuffs, collar 
and edges of the muff aro of the same ftir. The ooat is 
fastened down the front with largo buttons and cords. 


colors, as of small sun-flowers in dull yellow, with brown ' 
velvet centres, on block, or brown redvet. This cost $20 00 i 
per yard; or trails of exquisite pink and blue morning- \ 
glories, on a peach-colored satin, at $7.50 per yard. Or soft < 
Marsha! Neil roftea, the yeltdw lying softly on a black, | 
broVrn, or amethyst ground. A bliick cashmere, covered jj 
i ith r roses. Woven In gold threads, at $30.00 per yard. But \ 
stich stuffs are hazardous in the hands of the uminfttnled. i 
They riihst be mofet riirethlty employed, or they become \ 
' vulgar. They are used principally as trimmings, trains, - 
draperies, etc. VThen nearly the wtielo costume is made of } 
them, it mrrtt ho of the very simplest make. Bat we aro j 
happy U i<ay that, ibt*ordinary wear, and ordinary purses, j 
imteh cheapen and pjliflnfer materials are to be found in the j 
’ greatest aStindhhee. Qdlet Wlks, cashmeres, and camel’s i 
bait*, in afl the 1 newyolottr, afe fti profusion, either plain, or, > 
in tho‘chsAbf the silks,brocaded in some qufet Stylo that l 
anyone can wear. There are also Innumerable ttroched | 
1 woolen £ooda, for jabketa, bodices, or the trimmitg of j 
dreOsee. Plaids arO revived for trimmings, the bnndkordhief j 
Costumes, in Woolen goods, being quite fashionable. Only j 
tail; fdehder persons should paTohase those. Dark groen. as 
Will wd brick-red,i and ike many I shades vf ptfrpk*, ore all | 
)xvpular. Soft, light woolen material, such as albatross ( » 

■ ckith, n»n\s veiling, and* fine camel’s hair; l» tnuoh used in £ 
1 OGtnbtnfltfcn wdtfc sflkl anH everr satin for evening'(loesses, \ 

■ 1 especially tot yeudg ladies. But the general style of } 

making dresses is unchanged, the modiflaorieps are4unner- j 
- ous, howeVer, .to 5 snU all tastes. • We sonnet -too foften j 
reiterate, that never Wt» there a time when a,woman pould j 
drees so mnch as she pleased, and never before could an old ! 
wardrobe be mode over into a mo *t fashionable new one. j 
For the s tr ee t , shark dresses, and for the house, long dresses 
are the rule. Aavra ssld, lost month, small toumnres aro 
be graving to reappear, to giro* the dress a little fullness 
below the waist,: and this may mean a stiff crinoline* or 
even a hoop, in tlnra : 

The rfaddon of wearing waisto different from the skirts of 
* dressy* to atill Hked, as in this way aa eld skirfl oba be 
utilised. The fichus, jabots of lace, etc., add so pinch to 


Dark brown beaver hat, with thick, culled feather. 

Fio. ii.—Boy’s Scit. Dark cloth knickerbockers, and 
gray overcoat. Dark cloth hat 
Fio. hi.—Small Boy’s SriT. The under-dress is of fawn- 
colored cloth, and is worn with a close-fitting jacket The 
overcoat is of tho same cloth, warmly wadded. It is cut 
uway at tho bottom in front, and tho cuffs, collar and 
pockets are trimmed with brown velvet Brown velvet cap, 
with a border of Astracan fur. 

Fio. iv.—Girl’s Hat or Gray Bkavkr, trimmed with 
gray satin ribbon. 


OUR PURGHASJWO AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our tml^-ribers, ire June established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit 
Everything it pu Phased, with taste and discretion, by on experi¬ 
enced buyer, al the lowest possible rates. Special attention is firm 
to every article purchased; and the list inchrdes Ladies', Gentle¬ 
men'*, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Ward¬ 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacks, ulsters, and underwear, 
by sending hmt and waist measure, length of skirl m front, 
aud giving general directions as to material and color, trill bs 
promptly atbmded to. r 

The advantages gained by our »wl*cri?><T* sending (heir 
orders to our Purchasing Agency hare l*en appreciated by the 
large number who ^ been served since it has been established, 
in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished , only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, 
containing full particulars, trill be sent free to any one writing 
for them. Address all commtmkalious to 

MM3. MAMY THOMAS, 

P. O.Boscim, Philadelphia, Pu. 

Afr-In remitting, get a Poet-Qfioe order, or a draft cm Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York ; Af these cannot bo had, then register 
your Utter. 
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• CHICAGO TIMES. 

„ (December 20,1879J 


Like the prophet IU hie owh country In he who, without 
proper credentials, seeks the confidence of others. Not 
only is thh thd ease sdciaUy and poKtioaHy, bat iu buliuoes 
everywhere. A certificate as to character and worth, is 
^something wo inay all find use for some time in life. 

Among business men, a popular mode of bringing their 
-goods to the favorable notieo of the public by aid of the 
press, is that <ff p^bliqhing testimonials. It is not the inten¬ 
tion of this article to dwell upon the possible unnutheutieity 
of snch statements. That announcements of this kind are 
frequently the subject of doubt and ridicule every reader of 
newspapers proboblykno ws. Thetestimonials promulgated 
by producers of so-called “ patent” or proprietary prepara- 
tions, have been specially open to sneering doubts as to 
their genuineness. 

The writer was dispatched on Thursday to discover, if 
possible, by actual examination of tacts, how fa» these 
remarks would apply to the claims of an article which has 
been placed before the public eye, indorsed, as it is claimed, 
by many prominent men throughout the country. A visit 
was first paid to the Gymnasium connected with the Chicago 
Athlon rum, which, with a single exception,—iu San Fran- 
cisoo,—is claimed to be the best equipped institution of the 
kind in thlscountry. Professor C. 0. Duplessls, the instruc¬ 
tor of gymnastics, stated that it gave him pleasure to say 
that the St. Jacobs Oil was used in preference to everything 
they knew of, or lpul over tried, for soreness of the limbs 
and muscles, sprains, swelltiigs, wtiffness, bruises, blisters, 
etc.; that both the professionals ayd amateurs had found it 
“a true and trusted friend.” The professor had also seen 
tho happiest results from the use of the oil in cases of rheu¬ 
matism and similar complaints, and ended by saying: M We 
recommend it most warmly. Tbs relief It gives is remark¬ 
able.” 

J. I). L. Harvey.—Fverybody living on the South side 
knoWs this guntleman, who has been a resident of Chicago 
tor twenty years. His establishment, **Tlie Palace Market,” 
Jfos. 104,106 and 103 Twonty-scooud street, is probably the 
finest of Its kind in the city, and gumben among its cus¬ 
tomers most of tlid aristocratic families of that section of 
Chicago. Mr. Hapvcy expressed himself upon the M oil 
subject ” as follows; “ 1 have spent over £2,000 io cure my 
Wife of rheumatism. Two bottles olf fit. JacoI« Oil accom¬ 
plished what all t ha medical treatment tailed to bring about. 
I regard ifaa a greater discovery than electricity. It is a 
boon to the hp man -race, and I am very glnd to have this 
opportunity of testifying to lt»rem«rk4ble>»fflcacy. I can-* 
not speak too highly 4»f it, and 1 pould.be recreant to my 
duty to those afflicted did I not liftrnyvofcS In Its praise.” 

Perhaps .there is no class of men in the city whose occu¬ 
pation so predisposes them to rheumatic afflictions as the 
members «f the fired^pajtnvput. Called from warm beds at 
all horn*<if the night,and going suddenly out ioto the culd, 
with insufficient protection from the weather, it is no won¬ 
der that„they are the victims of neuralgia and rheumatism. 
This fact prompted the ^ejxJtter to call on Captain Ben 
Bullwinklo^the fire patrol, and to ask him give his expe¬ 
rience in the use of the medicine. Capt. Bull winkle said: 
“ I have used St. JaooU OH in a.good many eases of rheu¬ 
matism Among my Bleu,'and it nover foils to give perfect 


sntisfactidn. One of my men in tho West-side station was 
once buried under a pile of coal—os much as a ton. It was 
twenty minutes before he w^a extricated, and it is a wonder 
that he lived through it. When we finally dug him out he 
was very badly bruised, but we applied 8t. Jacobs Oil, and 
it cured him. It is certainly a good thing.” 

In search of information in regard tothis oil $s a remedy 
for tho ailments of onr equine friends, the writer next 
wended kis way to tho blacksmith shop of Mr. C. Grobcl, at 
542 Canal street Mr. Crobel was just imparting a scientific 
curve to a glowing symbol of good luck) when tho man of 
news entered. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Grobcl stated that ho had 
bought a horse very cheap by reason or a severe lameness of 
long standing, in the stiflo cord, a disease, which, as Js w ell 
known, is very difficult to cure. The hone was almost 
worthless. A few bottles of St. Jacobs Oil, however, had 
effected a radical cure. Ho soon after sold the hone, and 
realized a good sum. Said the blacksmith: "I hate also 
used it on myself for neuralgia. For a number of years, I 
have been afflicted with neuralgic Sciatica, as the doctors 
call it, extending from knee to hip. 1 spent ns much as 
twenty dollars at one time in doctors* bills, and found no 
relief. Finally, I tried St. Jacobs Oil, andlt helped mo very 
much and cured me. I would not live without a bottle of 
i t in my house. I have also tritd to introduce It among my 
friends. A yunng man, John Madden, wai completely di«a- 
bled with rheumatism and neuralgia in tho head. We 
thought that he would die, but a thorough trial of this 
medicine was most successful in his case, and he is nopr per¬ 
fectly cured.” 

Mr, Washington Hosing, one of our prominent Germans, 
was vidted at his private office on Fifth avenue. Mr. 
IIeslng manifested a little reluctance to having his name 
appear In this connection, but a little reflection on hlaown 
part, and persuasion on the port of tho visitor, convinced 
him that it would be for the good of the suffering to let his 
experience with St. Jacobs Oil bo known. lie said: “ In the 
summer of 1878, in alighting from a buggy, I slipped, fell 
and sprained my left ankle. The hurt was a serious one; 
indeed, I was unable to walk at all. I procured a bottle of 
St. Jacobs Oil, and applied it, and relief came almost imme¬ 
diately. Notwithstanding tho seven* injury I sustained by 
the accident, next day I could walk a little, and in four days 
by reason of continuous application, the pain and swelling 
attendant upon the sprain went* all gone. I used nothing 
else and attribute the qnre solely to the use of this remedy. 
I have also used it irr my family, a member of which was 
tor a long time a wflsrerfrow rheumatism. ‘ She was cured; 
and in fact, I have seen tbe medtcinetrled in a great number 
of cases among my friends, and have never known it to foil. 
There sre several gentlemen iu this office that can tell jrpu 
the same story* _ _ 

Hr. George Barnes, of the firm ofBagnall k Barnes, who 
has been a commission merchant on South Witfor street for 
more than fifteen years, said that his wife had been a 
^fferr^wish-nruarh;’* for years* and had tried many rem¬ 
edies in vain. St. Jacobs Oil is flio only tiling that brought 
iier relief, and more than that it cured her. He stated that 
he had recommended it to his neighbors, And it gave uni¬ 
versal satbfhction wherever used. 

Mr. George K. Colson, Mail Carrier No. 22, had been 
afflicted with severe lameness of long standing in It's right 
leg. He stated that he had used St. Jacobs Oil with the 
same happy results given in the foregoing interviews. 

These interviews, as herein reported, should be enough 
to satisfy the most skeptical of the wonderful. Almost 
miraculous properties contained in these little bottles. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP/. 

The novelty and exceptional strength 
of it3 perfume are the peculiar fascina- - 
tions of this luxurious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of home 
or foreign manufacture. 




HOLMAN’S PAUS CURE MALARIA 

and all f«*mn of Liter and Slnmarh 
Ir-toblca. liitj aft by Nature'* Law #>f 
ADSORPTION. The Murrssof KOIJIiVS 
IMPS has ln»plr<‘d imitator*. who offer 
l ads similar in FOUR and OIK it to U»e 
GENUINE IIOLHAX'8 Tin. Hewarr of 
Wiese ho^na and Ju.I(.itIon Pads, only 
gotten up to sell on llie reputation of 
the genuine. 

For aala t.y all FIRST CT-ASS DrngglaU, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 

HOLMAN PAD CO., 

P. O. Box 2112. on William SC, If. T« 



TRADEMARK. 



SAVE'MONEY 


byeendJngforoar new FASHION 61 I UK, 
containing 2S0 llUutrntiona, combined 
with Catalogue and Price list ef aaf 
Homan llatrOoodn. embracing Hwltrben, 
Carla, Street and Stare ffJrv Hair Jew¬ 
elry, etc. Ileantiftil and manifold atylea 
In lorlsible Front Coiffure*. The We^t 
nad an oat complete work In Ita line ever 
pnMUhed la the 1‘. R. So Lady and r , 
llalr Dealer *h«nld he with on tit. 

Hailed by II ACS8KR * CO.. tOOfinnd 


Street, S.Y. City. Oooda sentr.O.r , wlthpririlege o7returnlnj. 



CENTS FOR n 

Enclose two throc-cent stamps with your address and 
we will return you by mail three elegant parlor gems, 
suitable for framing, each 12 x9 l £ inches, 1 Oil Pio- 9 
ture, 1 Steel Engraving, 1 Photo Plate, samples of our r i 
stock, worth fifty cents in any store. Address, Hunter b ‘ 

& Travis, Art Printers, 10 Aster Place, Now York. 

DAYS KNIVES WERE MADE TO CUT. 

Now-a-day* tlicv are made to 

*uiir 




MAHER & GROSH, 

303 Monroe Street, 

Toledo, Chic. 

Offer yon fAc ddr/kshvmtd 
harvi-f'rrri«i knife, ma le from 
Foznr Strtly and et»*ry Mado 

r^plnced frre if soft or flawry. The ent shows ersrt sire of our str^np twoblade, ©hony*hsndle knife, sent lor 

75 cent*. Or with three blades, $1. We have pood on*-blad» for 26 cents ; extra stremp one-blsde. 60 rents; hoyV iieht 
two-blade, 26 cents; medium two-blade, 60 cents. 0»*r br*t henvv two-blade, tested blades. $1. ladi*** nne-blade, 26 
cents; two-blad« ivory, 60 cents, penrl 75 cents. Omits fine time-blade, ebony, $1; irory, $1.25; pearl, $1.50. /Vuirry, 
tested. $1. Illustrate] lint free. Discount to dealers. 

43^kadlo*’ scissors, razor steel, fivo Inch, 60 cents. Every pair warranted. 
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BEATTY’S PIANOS S297.50. 


OKrarte overstrung scale, all round comers, beautiful carved lepra and lyre heavy serpentine ana large fancy mouldir c 
round entire ease, back finished same aa front Heat tv’s select full Iron Frani*>, French Grand Action, Capped Hammers. 
In fact every improvement which can in any way tend to the perfection of the Instrument has been added. 

Ai' My price tor this instrument boxed & delivered on board cars at OOOl Cft 
Washington, 1S\ J. with fine Piano Cover, Stool, Book, A: Music, only # iQUi 

This Piano will be Benton test trial. Pleasenend reference it you do not send money withordcr. Cash sent with order 
'•'ill be rufunded and freipht charges paid by mo both wavs if Piano is not Just as represented in this Advertisement. 
*1 uousands in use. Send for list of name of persons who are using them at uieir own homes, l.rand Square and Lpnght 
l nno- in ereat variety t$10& upward*. (g««> Catalogue.) Every instrument fully Warranted for rfx years. 

HDO JIIIC 14 Stop* 4 Set Reed*only 005. Pipe, (bspel and Parlor Orleans 865 upwards. Benton trial. These desiring 
E I Ml Blii ft! to MitklM are requested to visit my Hanafaetnry at Washington, New Jersey and a«leet the lu*truu.t at 1 a 
non. Oif Illaatrnlod Catalogue and Advertiser, Holiday Edition. Sent Free. 

Address or call on **“ DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington New Jersey, 

ITT* Piea«e Post above Advertisement la a Conspicuous Place. 


Great Bargain in Fine Table Silverware! 






These Illustrations represent an Elegant Silver Tea Rorvlecoffour piece*, a* follows: 

One very hsudsom** Riiffiir Howl, one eh enut 8poon Holder, lined with gold, one at¬ 
tractive Cream Pitcher, and one heauiif.il 8yriip Cup. The cum accurately r*pr*«cut 
them, being obotn graphed from rhe original*. These goodsare all warranted 1 rlple Plat¬ 
ed With Coin Silver upon White Met.il. containing no brass or other powouou* ma¬ 
terial (n their composition, all arc uniform | n dr-ign, 
and of the popular aud beautiful satin flnilh. allelegnut- 
ly engraved by baud iu the n If best style of the art and 
In fact they are araoug the finest and mo«t durable goods 
manufactured. Having boon so fortunate a* to secure, 
at forced sale, an Immense stock of them at much leas 
than their real value, t have decided to give the publio 
the eutlre advantage thu* gained in price, in order to 
Increase my trade in other good*. Therefore, I will 
send anv one of the pieces here described and I Has* 
trute-1. op mail, po»t-p>iid, and securely packed iu henry 
bo*ei, upon receipt or only : auy tiro piece* for 

$8.£0; any three pieces for $ 4.M>. or the entirc/our 
piece* for only $5.&4>, aud for 81.75 extra I will 
•end an elegant Silver-Plated Tea-tot. of same quality 
and design u» match the other*. Remember, all are 
sent by mall, postage paid by me. For ten oeutt extra 
they will be sent in a rrgistcrtd package, which in-urts 
absolute safety in their delivery. Those sending lor a 
■ingle piece at lir*t can afterwards send the remainder 
of the combined price f<>r the balance of the set. which 
yoo will be sure to do after you have aeen a single 
piece. Ry taking advantage of this offer you will secure 
for your table an elegant aud durable silver Ten 
Service, ef which you w ill always he proud, and which 
could not be boogkt’at auv store In the country for le*s 
than three times the price at which I offer them. 

To persons iu doubt a* to ray reliability, I would s av, 
if you have a friend or acquaintance’ in New Tore, 
please n*k him to call at mv place of bus!ties* aud ex¬ 
amine the good* for you. 1 can nl*o refer you to al¬ 
most any publisher in’this city, as I have been fnrmnny 
rears in business and am well known. 1 court the 
nillcwt In vest lent Ion of these goods, well know lug 
that 1 am offering u> the public the greatcal bargain 
fa C hoice Pllvcrware ever known. This great 
offer it good till January l*t, 1881, only, by which time 
I erpeot nr storfc will be exhausted, ax thin It to immenee offer; therefbre please send at your earliest convenience. Any person 
buying these goods ard not being perfectly satisfied with them, can return them. aud hi* or her money will be refunded Re¬ 
mittance* made by Post Oflioe Order, Draft’on Neff York, or Registered Utter, 5 r « * J' ,u «lr*£ 4 Catalogue of bargain* in 

other pieces and descriptions of Silverware seut free. Address. F. M. LUPTON, #7 Park Plane, New York. 

NTTHE ABOVE GOODS ARE ALL OP LARGE, FULL SIZE. 
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AP VE<*TI8E MENT8 



Japanese Crape Pictures 


3) Thaos bsantlM plctorss rc p r saa n t Jzjmzxmu town, riam , i hrabhr y, 1mJ. 

% seep«•, and artistically drawn floras, tranaforrad In ltuUlibl* colon to 
V) Japan?** C rape of tbs finest texturo. Each picturs(a* oar llliuirat.on shows) 
.'?■ la complete In Itself, and contain* Japan— writing or character*, describing 
- ■■■} the locality, cam** of Bower*, figure*, etc. They are Intended for, and iru-k a 
bean:lint and brilliant tidies for backs of chain, so5a*, or locmges, and are 
<?, soluble for lambrequin*, center pieces for table coven, etc.; th y can ba 
*, soon In the parlor* of onr woalthicat famlbee la New York City and also- 
'£) where, are very fashionable, and will be admired and favorably commented 
V upon by yoor friend*. At we are now telling them at ooo-thlrd their t raw 
price, 1 edict can bcaolify tod ornament their hornet at a trifling aspanee. 
^ They make chenp and elecact Chrtatsaaa or birthday present* Oar pncaa 

r are a* follows (each picture being different): S pictures for IScta.; « for 
•Oct*. | 13 for 4Hcte., sent by mau poet paid. Pend as elean pMtaga 
•tamps, of any denomination, a* we prefer them to silver. Address 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 

30 Ann Street, 

NEW YORK. 

IMPORTANT! - SEND FOR OUR 
PRICE LIST l 

LADIES, SEND TO US YOUR ORDERS 


BOX 401*. 


MER1CAI 


®$olo »Y/ul 

Hi Hardware 


-FOU- 

HAMBURG EDCINCS, 

2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7.8.9. 10.12.15,17 cU., up to $3 25 per yard; beet 

for value in liueton. 

LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 

For Ladles. Gentlemen and Children. Wo have a large 
assortment and must reduce stock. Ilave maiked down 
our pritvs t*» make a cl«*se In these pooda. Prtcra, 3. 
4. A. 6. 7. 8.9. 10. tl. 12. 13. 14. 15. 1$, 17.18* 19,20. 21,22. 23* 
Ok 25, 27. 4*. 29, 31. 54. 36, 38. 42 . 44 , 47. 53, 57 miti. »p U 
^f,37. They aie ugtwd lot, cheap and worthy of attention. 

READY-MADE UNDER LINEN 

Ladles* Chemises. ISA. 34, 37. 42, 46. 50. 62. 75 86 , 87.31. 
97 cents. $1 L>$2 25. 

Ladles' Drawers, 25. 30, S3. 34 . 35. 36.41, 46,55.57, 86 cents 
to *1.50. 

Ludl«* Night Drewea, 75. 79, 87.97.99 cenU, $1.04, $1.16. 
$1.26. $150. to $3 

I .ml It 6 In br&klrts, 30, 37, 50 cents. 

La dins’ Whtte Skirts. 39, 47. 62, 69.73. 79. 85, 86 ctA, $1.11, 
$!.». $1.36 to $2,76. 

Corsets in all grade* In white and colored, from 25 certs to 
$3 36 a pair. We guarantee prices below all otlu-r b<>c>* *. 

Scud for our Catnlofnio of Goods and prices. If you wish 
Samples sent <>f floods ask ua for them. 

Him k Dross Fringes and Ribbon* at all prices. 

Plain and Fancy Work- Jiaskcts. 2, 3, 4. 5. 6 . 8 and 10 cents 
up to $1 44, all new and desirable. 

Send Us an Order by Mall, also fop our 

PRICE LIST. 

WE WERE K8T\BLISnED A. D. 1832. 

WE KEEP B000 600DS AND SELL THEM CHEAP. 


MOST-P^ACTrCAt 
ANDGoNVENIENT 
Machine iN usj 


p.H6usE 

Irnishing 

Stores. 


Christmas is coming, and all should prepare for the Joyous 
occasion. Our new 

CHRISTMAS SOX 

is new ready, and will be sent by mall postpaid, to any ad- 
dr***, for only 80 cent*. It contains Nix N«*w nnd Vnlu- 
ublo Holiday Present*. as follow*: 1. l,n<]lc*’ Klt-gunt 
Gold-IMuted find fetlver Fronted ,Shnwl l’ln.of nu en¬ 
tirely now and fashionable pattern, durable, as will a* hand¬ 
some. 2. Pair of Elegant Amethyst Hlceve Duttons 
In gold-plate mounting*, vtry pretty, for ladv or gent. a. An 
Imported German flnrmotiien, upon wfiich all may learn 
to play with a Utile practice. 4. Nilekel-Ptnted Reversible 
Penholder nnd Pencil Cawe, averyu*enil article fi r cverj- 
bodv. 5. “Holldiiy Amu«. mont*.” a superior collection 
of Parlor Games, Tableaux. Trlclta, Purrle*. eta., for winter 
evening mmtvmcnt. 6. *‘The Mngfc Fir*s w a bran 
pnrile, with which mo can mystify all your Mend*. Renumber, 
weaeud the whole *{v articles named above, packed in a neat bo*, 
for only 80 cento (ten 3-cent postage stamp*), or four boxes for 
$1.00. Tblelsnot half their real valor, but we make this un¬ 
paralleled offer In order to Introduce our goods. Jirat think! 
Christmas presents for every member or the family for only 30 
cents. There are no ohesp, trashy article* In this box— all are 
warranted g*-nulne and first cUj*. It U the west liberal offer 
ever mado by a reliable hau*o—no ono can afford to miss it. 
pend at once, and If yon are pot m'rfoolly satisfied, we will 
promptly retwrn your money, Addrt-'«, p, AI. UPTON, 
27 I*»rk J*!ne<s New York. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON 



psxparbd to apply to 

Silks, Satins, Muslins, nnd any other Fabric, 

By simply motsteulug the back of the p etc re, ai d pressing same with a hot Iron. 
Fmtent^d November 12th, 1878. 

ineral Decalcomanie 

For Burning in on Porcelain, Article* lor Peco-aung, cux, etc. 

PALM & FECHTELER, I’STtVStf-Fl NEW YORK. 

CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornameuts will be 
- sent on receipt of amount. 
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14 STOPS, 4 SET REEDS, 
SUB BASS & OCT. COUPLER. 


SENT ON TRIAL Thousands now in use. 

tF ThoCclehratodTox Celeste nnd Vox Ilamnna 
8topsnroii!He(llu thisOruuii. It contain') lie»U)’a 
" * --In no other make. 


(?J octavk’ corptEK?! lWriat«iwT. E * 

Cir The “LO\ DON” New Style N o. ftOOO; iroltrhl 
'J? Inc- he*; Depth, S2-1 ln<‘ho*i( length, Itl luchea 

It Is Firs O-tiTD, An* W’.lnu t «’*•<* of ban.Liom* i|wintif«, V'iHt pbin bnt t try r«-«t ' i,.,' " - ,A 1 * 1 

*,it wil’.nott >k.e tlic ilirto r liust. I tronU.iu t .n cilcbr.UU \ ox C.lriti- .^"p, »Luh ■ 3y;T1T..2/V - 

1, th«,ire«-t'»tt «W-L »n^ most f-rfort »Ti p r» r p'j*M tniaorn*. •!»»» tti« V ,\ Human Kri JZ1 l TaJKuWXjJJaTV 

7i^rVVlSc l Aiu K |D-^I».’ , S. t • i 3 Utm < f ‘ V "i CVlo'w'n A' 1 3 gjyjggg* l'.*»^.^ _ .... 1 

or 1 irr. <rh < c iif' >*t Gojj-.n T '"ifuf Uo» j«. b.» U.I.. t w :i Ik- tu c'upw.tha* ■uKfirW i **k -> v. j 

(M,,.r.'r.|fr,*i ih rr.rjbL i; kn„w» 4.njHG» tb« j ■,»rr o f1 !>• inatrumrut. lamp Vf*fflPi JlifS’.TW lfeyrttSwi^^^SfTKaAi > > 4| a 

Star.di and Pocket for Muilc, 1l U»« a «i.d:ncl «i amt emiTf-nlc-nlly arr«^d handlM for f . g|lL# 

qoai'ity" of Rubber GWth. Of great power, and arc tiu«i up wiib *toec l »yr.np and lUe ^SBPWSbI'F fl 

U 'cv“ Tho p«*d»is lu*tesd of botn? corrr<*<l utth enrp^t, nro raadr of j'**C-1 

rat at, of noRtdpuIfn. an<l nrrrr K*>t oot of tvpnlror foot-worn, like Mu[,^C3fi|»frY' j' > ''i*LMrti\'‘;imB^:l 5RH ;F"« 

rarpet. t *T Thin Ortriui Ih lmllt rxpreurdy for parties ”Lkg!\,'2g |> IlC [js-% 
xi »io dontWHuttii pay n>hiscly>r jrr'.hut want plenty P/' J 

° I will box and deliver tbe m A HE* \ 

above Orsran on board cars at Bar JL* Jfcm & Pi J 

Washington, X. J. with STOOL, Jllsa?|J^ ■ 'v V i 

book ami m;sic, fok only Iftr w +9 0 V <JRSrv\ 

nr Remember this Ortran will be shipped on three to flvo ^ > **W£**' Vyyffiftffiafo i o> J 

daystesM^lal.^Pleaso^send referenee or some cv^denco^of your ifT^V y 1 

I A K| CS New 1111(1 elegant Grand Square and Upright Pianos. #125 upwards." Sent on test trial 

\a*r I £1 l\l( toallpartsof theVrorld. Those deal ring to purrhnxo are requested to rlHlt 

I I X| V^auiy Manafhctory at 1% antilurton. Mew Jersey. UT Illustrated tuts* 

«^ a uggaK9nBnBBni lo iP > e and Adxrertls^r, Holiday K-:d it ion, Nrn( Free, 

Kir Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey.*e» 

A9^Plca«ePottabOTe Advortla«*mcat In aCoimpIcnloaB Pinoe. _ 


It Requires Mo Care. 

SO STRONG 

It Never Wears Out. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. TboUbat workoflUtlnd. Cop. 
taint full inttruc. Ions In til tho dlffsrsut ttibch^s nowln vogns. lit 
•rnltnst Ions ars ▼eryrl.fir. Bound In elnth ana gold, 1W PH’ W < 
LUuaLts lions. IrlcsdftX.OO. AddreM 

ADAMS Ac BISHOP, Publiahei^t 
Box 2456* 46 Beckman Su» Mew York. 


Enclose two three-cent stamps with yonr address and 
we will return you by mail three elegant parlor geme, 
suitable for framing, each 12 x 9Jj> inches, 1 Oil Pic¬ 
ture, 1 Steel Engraving, 1 Photo Plate, samples of our 
stock, worth fifty cents in any store. Address, Httnteb 
& Trayis, Art Printers, 10 A*stor Place, Kew Tdrk. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



THE GROWING POPULARITY AND USEFULNESS OF CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IS SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT SEVENTY THOUSAND ARE SOLD 
YEARLY IN THE UNITED STATES. THE BEST ARE THE 


MASON <fc HAMLIN ORGANS 

Which have been awarded Highest Distinctions for Demonstrated Supe¬ 
riority at EVERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS for thirteen years, without one single exception. 

NEW STYLES ARE READY THIS SEASON 

■With important improvements. FOR LARGE CJIUROUES, splendid organs, with great power and variett. 
at $570, $4 SO, $300, AND less prices ; FOR SMALLER CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, Ac., $94 to 8200 and 
upwards. SUPERB DRAWING-ROOM STYLES at $200 To $510 and upwards; A GREAT VARIETY OF 
SMALLER ORGANS op equal excellence though less catacitt, or in plainer cases, at $31 TO 8200 

AND UPWARDS, ALSO VUBNISIIKD FOR MONTHLY OR QUARTERLY PAYMENTS, $3 AND UPWARDS. 

Those Organs are certainly unrivaled In excellence, while the prices are not much 
higher than those of very interior Instruments. 

Before purchasing any organ send for LA TEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (32 ft. «to), containing 

FULL DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES, INCLUDING NEW STYLES, AND MUCH USEFUL INFORMATION FOR THE PURCHASER OF 

ANT ORGAN, wmen will be sent FREE AND POST-PAID. MASON & nAMLIX ORGAN CO., 134 
Trxmont St., BOSTON ; 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 






B ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACfflNKUY. 
Complete Outfit-* for Mechanics and 
Amateurs. 

Lathes for Howl or IHrfal. 

Circulur Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., for Actual 
Workshop lki-iinc-s. Machines on 
Trial if doored. Mention this paper, 
and send for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Price List 

W.F.4 John Barnes, Rockford, Ill. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


I ontutinc;oi » iniin, 
and Teucner. Sent to nay part 
of'the United Stales on 1 to 3 
days trial before 
buying. 


at *3.50, 87.. *1$. «fc 

iftiiiy l “ 


_ _ Rend Stamp 

for ISSSfflMiylfrustrated 32 pugc Cr-UiioKvi^otV io- 

lms. Guitars, llanjoa,Cornets, Flutes, String* alll^<^l*rmon- 
irar. Organ Acc ardeons, Music Boxes, Ac. Lo weet 1* 

Mail Older*a Specialty. C.W. Story, 20 Central SL Boston, Maw- 


(A Medicine, not a drink,) con¬ 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, | 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all I 
other Bitters. 

Is a preventive and curt for 
WealcnessandGeneralDcbility, 
for Fever and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters saves big I 
doctors bills, and “ 8500 will 
be paid for a case they will not ] 
cure or help.” 

BOP BITTERS MTU. CO., 
lUcheatar, N- T.,and Tortmto. On* 


SANTA CLAUS CABINET. 


This Cabinet contains tlx now and attractive novelties, which we 
offer at laaa than on# half their real value. 

No. 1.—New Album of New York. Containing beautiful litho¬ 
graphic view* of the principal placeaof interest In New YorkClty. 
Wbe> extended tie viewe aro over four feet n length, but when 
cWed the alburn on be carried In the pocket. Among the moet 
noted vlewg ere Castle Garden. Cltv Hall, Grand Central Depot, 
New Y rk Herald Building. New Poet Office, Academy of Design, 
View of the Eeet River, Central Park Scenery, etc. Tne views are 
executed In the hlrheet style of the lithographic art, the engraving 
of the atones alone coetlng $500. 

No. C. —Bijou Autograph Album. A pretty floral album forth* 
M*"| ' * ' •* ' 'Vteude ana a 


autographs (or signature.)of your frlet 
collecting of autographs is now a very fashionable <ttv< 

No. t —Japanese Table Mate. Something new, elegant, and very 
fashionable. At useful ornaments for the center table or p.sno they 
cannot bo surpassed. Two mate of different patterns la each l abinet 

No. 4.—Tweeaere and Ear Ppoon. M ado of the beet English steel, 
highly polished. An almoet hull passable article to any one. 

No. 5.—The Cblneae Coin, “ Sbepoo." These coins boar the stamp 
and legend* of the Chinese goverrment, and are genuine Chinese 
coins. One of them would purenaeo you a good dinner In China. 
They are a great cariosity. 

No. fl.— Pocket Bird Call. A new and wonderful Invention. Un¬ 
like anything ever before offered. No practice Is po c eaaa r y In asing it. 
It can be concealed In the hand and operated ao as to Imitate perfectly 
the notes of any bird—the Canary, Thrush. BotlfliKh. Mocking Bird, 
etc. You can hivo the wholo household looking after an imaginary 
Canary or Mocking Bird. 

This Cabinet contains interesting novelties sufficient to supply a 
whole family with Chrietmae presents, and Is undoubtedly a great 
bargain. Persona not wanting all the ankles tan sell those not 
wanted for more than the coat of the whole. Uadsrrfeud we do set 
offer you a vnglt article, but tbo com rleit cabinet, co taming all the 
nbove named articles from No. 1 to No. 6, securely packed, and 
mailed post-paid lor only 39 cents, or 13 three cent portage stamps. 

2 Cabinets for $ | . Poet ge stamps of any deno min ati on accepted 
e same as cash. Address all orders to 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Co.» 
P.O.Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York* 


CENTS FOR q 

Enclose two three-cent stamps with your address and ^ 
we will return you by mail three elegant parlor gems, Jr 
suitable for framing, each 12 x 9\4 inches, 1 Oil Pic- 
ture, 1 Steel Engraving, 1 Photo Plate, samples of our 
stock, worth fifty cents in any store. Address, Huntkr H 
& Travis, Art Printers, 10 Astor Place, New York.^ 

DigitizedVJj'VJOV 
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THE PHONOGRAPH SET TO MCTJSIOt 

The Phonographic Piano.—A Most Wonderful Invention. 

The Phonojtrnphlc Plano has been called 
the most marvellous mechanical Invention Jf* f v ? i! ^^infc-mn„ 

of the age. It will play any tuna that ever was written. In 

a mclodl'nia and planting maunrr. difficult and simple muile /il wiBQajX PV^ 

produced in a masterly style, and It can be pla.ved by a child as ^ s= ^~ ' _ m 

•vril ns hr a grown person, and will furnish mualo for siufrinjf --_■ —~dH fl\SnjaBg|^yWmB| y^ 

schools and enclal gatherings of any d<-acripti<.-n, playing hour ^s., •' 

after l:our, without any kuwwiedge of tnusio bring required in /»7 Hl^r7rT , t. 

the operation. Tha most wonderful of all mosical in«rt>llons| 

a marhina which in a purely mechanical manner produces tha 7 u"t (Tv 7. -• ■*• rf 1 

most difficult and exquisite music. Waltzes, {Vikas, Marches, r fsi^'v'j 0 '4 

Ac., Ac., without any practice or knowledge of moete what* Vv ^ \j£*: 

aver; far superior to any mu sic-box, even though It cost thou- I ', . 

annds of dollars; for tli 'ra is no limit whatever to tho number of tunea It will ptay. \ Jttnjp 

This Instrument is on the principle of tho wonderful Phonograph. It has Just b.<en /y/ar £ T^lJ i »^~W||K f W w - ’ * ■ rj|f*L 

perfected (tho accnmiisnying cut sh-w-ing it in its improved form), and is having W A , p»y< ( \ '"'-3*^ 

lbs largest sale ever obtained by a musical instrument In the country. Ithas solid if ^ ^ ‘ - Ipe 

metal eases In Imitation of green bronze; the notes or bar* (the n.u*lc peodmsrs) 

ars metal,on satno principle asa tuning-fork, which produce tha clearest and most ^\j ‘ i' ~ ' . 

melodious notes, and never get oat of tune | tho bars are atruck by striker*, tha 

aame as tha wires are In a I’iano, only they work automatically Instead of by the as s jii ,r 

flugcra Tha strip of prepared psj>er in which tho tune l» stamped or perforated, U about JO Inches wide, and as It passes throneh tha miters 
and over tha kevs tha strikers spring through tho tferforstlona In the ps|>cr and strike the right note; this Is all done antomotieally without 
any assistance from the operator (except turning the rollers!, and the tune l« played as perfectly as by tha most expert musician. It would be 
one of tho most appropriate |>re«ents to make anyone, especially where there Is no Pianos In point of exscuiion and fineness of tons, it will 
compare favorably with a fine muilc-box, and Its capacity I* unlimited* W« predict f>r this instrument a o»o*t wonderful sale. It is going 
faster than any musical instrument ever invrntsd. Its action Is perfectly marvellous. The music Is superb, and everyb*df delighted. 
Ko knowledge of music required, and a child can operate It and furnish inusie for any occasion. Make your child a sensible pres-ut, one which 
will amuse and instruct not only the child but the whole household. The price of the rtiooograph llano** only St.'s, and ascle-'Ion "f populat 
lure* goes with en h instrument. Itox. d free and sent to any address on receipt of prl.-a. Address TU£ MAUMACIXUDaTTS 


M ADAME WAMBOLD'8 SPECIFIC permanently re¬ 
move* nil huporfluotia hair, without Injuring the skin, 
bend for citvular. Mine.Wombold, 34 Sawyer St..Boston,M r**. 


ILLUSTRATE! 


Cliromo, Mot to, Shells, 8crolla,etc. Cards, with name, 
in flue caw, 10c. E. II. PaRDT.k, Fair llavcu, Conn. 


T WILL SEND to any reader of this paper, tha 
1 tw » beautiful imported companion pictured, 
“ MY 1*E’IN.” oil receipt of two iic. postage 
•tamps. Address 

M. L FOWLER, 

B<>x 54, Williams burgh, N. Y. 


Is an Elegant Book of too Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 6oo Illustrations, with I>esrr*|>- 
tiouu of tho host flower* anti Vegetables, and Directions 
for growing. Sent free, by mail, for 10 cents. In English 
or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are tho best in the world. Tho FlobaL 
Guide will tell how to get and grow them. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

£ A ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARD3,Gilt Fringe,t hromo, 
0U Fun, Ivy Wreath, Gilt Va-w of Roses, etc., no 2 alike, 
name on, 10c. by return mall. Card Mill*, Nobthfobp , Ct. 
mm Tmntfer iHcturr*. 10c. ; 100 Scrap 


A week In your own town. Terms and outfit 
free. Address II. Hallktt A Co., Portlund, Maine. 


Now Chromo Card*, Bonquet, Motto or M<**s Rose, with 
uume, 10 cents. Nassau Cakd Co., Nassau, Now York. 


P L A YS, It ECIT A TI0N3.DI A LOGU ES—Ternium nee. Sen¬ 
timental, Comic—15 cents. Aniuecnicnts nil kinds. 
Hooka. Music, etc. Catalogues free. liar ft IIoubs Baza a, 
6 Deck man Street. New York. _ 


gents Profit per Week. Will 

ove It or forfeit $6U0. £4 (Jutfit free. 

Q. RIDEOUT A CO, 10 Bn relay St., N.Y. 


1 DAY. A OKNTS TfTANTEDI 

Kale or Jt\. Female. WW Business i 
it Turkish Hug l*attorns, stamped on Burlap In 
Made of Rags or Yum. Address, with stamp. 


Motto**, 10c.; 3 Engrattng*, 8x13.10C.; 1 Flora! Sur* 
price, 10e.; 1 I'erfumcd Sachet, 10C.; 2 Flover / am>/f, 

W • 9ft Halida i/ Card*, 10c.; 3 Autumn Bouquetn, ,x9, 

S&; 12x16, hto. All for 81. 8Umi* 

tnirnw J. W. Fbizzklx, Baltimore, Md. _ 

egunt Autograph Album, gilt covers, 48 pages, 
illustrated with birds, scrolls, etc., in odors, and 47 
tet Quotations, 15c. Ayents' OutjU for Oirdt (orer 60 
tp/es), 10c. DAVIDS A CO., Northford.Ct. 

W fk TF Your Linen with Clark s Indelible 

Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


E. S. FROST A CO., Biddcfonl, Maine. 


CAN BE CURED. 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
In my practice I have cured thousands of rase* of tho woi>t 
kind, and of long standing. Indeed, so strong is my faith 
In its effleaev,that I will send TWO llotllr* FRF.F, 
togethor with a V ALCABLE TREATISE on this 
disease to any sufferer. Give Express ami P. 0. Address. 

DlC T. A. 8LOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 


yg ag^^aWBgSggREgCTagM &J weak out. 

a m bv Watchmakers. Br mail, 80 

>0 LiEl FREB..T. 8. BIRCH A ^0.. 8B Day BL.N.Y. 

Gold, Chromo, Tortoise, Scroll, Marble, and Bow 
CARDS, 10c. SEAVY BROS , N.-rthford, Ct. 

^ BEAUTIFUL EMB0S8RD PICTURES sent, P -t- 
1 paid, for 10 eta. Address, F. L. Cli nton, CHntonville, Ct. 


Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
0c. Conn. Card Oo., North ford, Ct. 


Landscape*, Chromo Cards, etc., name on, 


St., Buffalo, N. Y 


Gilt-Ldye Cards, 10c. Clixtox A Co., North Haven,CL 


JOSEPH Ql llott’s 


The Favorite Numbers, 303,404, 
332,351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLO by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition. 1878, 


Digitized by 











A Printing Office for One Dollar !j 


Children learn arrangement of letters 

luio *or da r 

- . • ; 


THE WORLD SOLID RUBBER FAMILY .PONT f?r 

Llucu,» ard-, Iiookn.Ac. CuuibiuoH U»o co vuuicnos o metal type, w ilb the U x 

blllty, durability and elegance of the rubber stamp. FOR ONE DOLLAR 
you g,*t everything shown In the cut, with 125 to 150 lutu.ni. Ink , Hoi 1 r. P».n 
Twecier*, etc. all in a neat box with directions,the prloe you would pay for a stack 

c.*T' fosts.. «i. 13.. 


I8TOI50 LETTER* 

WILL SET UP Aff» 
r NAM E MO CAN Bt 
CHANUD ATMOU 
[SAKO JiMES 



Chrriino Cards. No 2 alike, 10 r , with name, 
m.-u ■<: i >>.-■ i. J. UtTSTKD, Najs 

Chrono, Tor tout Shdl t CVmif, Mott^ i'lnro 


DaaidlF. Boitt?, 


lly Jj. XL WUGLLLY, Atlanta, Ua 
Sellable evidence given, and reference 
to cared patients and phytic lane. 

Send for my book on The llabltand 
Ita Core. Free. 


PIUH! 

! KASiT 

CURE! 


Our new Rtylosropbio Pen (lust patojito/ 1 '. l-aOn* tlie 

SSffiMsffivs S? ex 

13 , ju ) BroaAlvay, Now York. £cn<l for circa. ': r. 


Elf*cnnt Cards, with name, 10c. 30 Gold m*d Hirer 

Chroma, 10c. W. Moon*. Bnjckjurt. N. V. 

All Gold, Chronio A Lit'p. Cunls, (no X Alike;, name 
on, loo. Clinton BftOA, CHntuhvilIc?, Conn. 


T it HI! selling our Rubl*er irtnmpa and Jluaic. 
8 ampl< s Free. Om»k Si Btiwkll, Cleveland, 0. 

Gilt Kdfc Chromo, Snowflake, Otate, Lac*.*, etc. Cards, 
Name on 10c. Franklin Printing Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


E SWISS V/ARBLER 

5R MOCKING-BIRD WHISTLE 


rraphod Gold, Floral A Motto Canto, uo 2alike 
aniuiothOutfltloc.GlobeCjtrJCo^'urthfordjCL 


All Liil« 
lOcAgtsl 


Finest Clironio, Gilt A Colored,Scroll Card* pww.'ldoii- 
ly 10c. Agents Samses 10. G. A.Spring, Nortbf nlCL 


m UT\7 rirPBTrn Or lady that pends us their 

/1 |U Y lYljtlY A address will receive something 

A&Stll A UMJal * jffft by A/at/, thut muy prove 

the stepping-stone to a life of success. It is e>p«** 'lly 
adiapted to thode who have reached tlie foot of the hilL 
Address M. Yoc.no, 173 Greonuich Street, Now York. 


Imitates 

AUIM 1 I - W \w AFTER A LITTLE 

1 /YuJ'rv!:, SPRACTICE YOUR MOUTH 

K13HT1NGALE TOTWC HUWL^®U*^COMPLfTE MENAGERIE. 

of the Wfttr. You can raise a touch or plercclng cry of 
horror af pleasure, Sample by mail, only 10 cts..« tor <5 cts^ 
] o fnr 60 ct*. Valuable catalogue of agent’s goods Iroc. 


Magic Lanthuk Catalog rr. 1'Q Pages fob ru- Stmitp 


THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE, ONLY 38 


Dii'uhie eize Reeds, extra, strrtiutli and tiiiUli, 

.. . o. 


THEO. J. Filbert St 


MS Lore Among the Roses. 

M 2 Old Arm Chair tas sung by Barry) 
*39 Tha Bailor * Grave, (lu the Garden 
242 Former’s daughters; or.Chickens 
Sid Old Dem Golden Clipper*. 
tiG Poor, but a Gentleman Still. 

249 Nbbody’s Darling bnt Mins, 

S.M Tut M y Little Shoes Away. 

S5t Darling Nellie Gray. 

»:l Little UrowU Jug. 
t;.« Bun Bolt. 

257 Good-Bye, Swoetheart. 

SCO Sadie Ray. 

S 70 Tlin Fin lean’s Wake. 

273 Tho Hat M> Fattier Wore. 

275 I’ve Only Been Down to lha data. 
2iT Klsa Me Again. 

279 The Vacant Chair. 

ISO The Bweot Sunny South, 
jb3 Come Home, Father. 

2M Idule M Hggle May. 
t#o Molly Buwa. 

*83 Sally In Our Alley. 

*K> Poor Old Ned. 

20 j Man In the Hood Is Looking. 
*95 Broken Down. 

800 Mr Llitle One’s Watting for Me. 

801 rn Co Bark to My Old Love Again, 
80 a The Butcher Boy. 

805 1 >0 Owtne Bark to Dixie, 
toe Where Is My lmy To-Night? 

810 The Five Cent Shave. 

*19 Linger Not, Darling. 


12 The Faded Coat of Blue. [Nlgnt. i;oi»on t 1 n,i uo, 1 omroy, pun u»u. 

t) Mr Old Keniucky Home, Good 190 Willie. Ws have Xllsscd Toll. 

84 I’ll bo all Smiles To-Night, Lovo. HtJ Over the Hills to the Door Honse. 

S3 l.lateu to the Mockingbird. 195 Don’t bo Antrry wtih Mo,Darling, 

tiller Bright Smile Haums Me Still. ltt Flirtation of the V an. 

•4 Sunday Night, When the Parlor’s ISA Thou HostLsarued to Lov# An¬ 
ts The Gypsy's Warning. ll'ulL Other. 

1 lus ”1 U but a LltUo Faded Tlowar. *08 Tharo’s None Like a Mother. 

104 Tho Girl I Left Behlud Mo. 2 *4 You Wore False, but Ml Forgive. 

106 Little Butte it up. 208 Old Log Cabin In the Dell. 

107 CtiO-y Mo Bark toOMTlrglnny. 20» Whisper Boflly, Mother’s Dylng^ 

1i2 Tha Old M an’e nrunk Agulu. til Will yon Love Mo When I'm Old? 

lt« ! Am Wall!ns, Kssle. Dear. 220 Anule Laurie. 

I 19 TuWo Mo Back to Home A Molher. 222 Sherman’s Marchto the Sea. 

320 Come, Sit by My Side, Darlldg. 224 Come, Birdie, Couie. 

We will send by matl, poetpeld. any ten of these eongs any twenty five songs for | 5 cents; or, wi 

•end all the sbovo one hundred Songs, poetpald, lor 25 conu. Remember, we will not send less than ten sot 
Mall. Order songs by number* only. Bond oue or three cent poetago stamps. Valaabla Catalogue of Songs and A 
Moods free. Mention this paper. Address—LY N N A CO., 104 & 106 John Streets New York, 


Digitized by 
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(Write at once for full particulars, tad mention ibU publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or “NO TENSION” SUentSewing Machine. 
Differs In all essential respects from every 
other machine!—Only Machine without iVvTen- 
sion, and Bobbin or Shuttle !—Only really Light- 
Running Machine!—Only Machine with Stitch- 
Regulator!—Easiest to Work!—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam.!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health! 

Direct Correspondence solicited. Send Postal Card to 

WILLCQZ & GIBBS S. M. C0. f 

058 Broadway, N. Y. 

H A N FD P Absolutely Tl-re .-—Crape Cream 

nn n r u n u o Tartar aini Dicarb> Sod;i Conlains 

NflMP CIIPU nothin'/ else / is Jult weight ; 
nVJHE. ouun poods forfeited if not as represented. 
D A |/|MP All other kinds have filling, a* starch, 

HMIVIIIU flour, &c. Sample of pure powder 
D A 111 n T D and test to detect filling free by mail, 
r U W U L n. Gbo. C, Hanford, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FCURE 



PE .DEAF 



venation and even whispers beard distinctly. We re¬ 
fer Xo those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 

8. W. Corner 5th 

A GREAT OFFER!! 

8150, up. WAKKANThl) 0 years, Scrond 
Hnnd Instruments at HA ICC; A INS. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated CATALOGUE FREE. 

Horace wat ers Otjg Br’dwiv.N.v. 

-/vNELGIH, WATCHFS. 

(Off: } sjn.ViritiTee, Gold, Silver and Nickel, to #150. 

B ‘ MIt c- O. D to be examined. 
Write lor Catalogue to 8 TANDaRI> AMIR- 

IC an watch co., m-rspu no ii. p.£ 

GREAT WESTERN WJ/W GUN 


WvrltTi OJiLY Manufacturer of 

WHEELCHAIRSM 

Exclusively —-ALL Styles and Sines for _ HiJ, J 

Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propuls lob ny n*e of hands only, fn 
street or house. Comfort, duruhility ami rjrOCrauDljfoi 
eH<e of movement unequaled. Patentee sS) 

and Maker of thq V Rolling Chairs” 
pushed about at theOntcnnial. hptLlIlnstrAted Catalogue 
send -da mp, and nvunion lfetersoiBsTlai.a7.ine, 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 354 Platt St., New York. 



THE ONLY MEDICINE 

IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY 1 
That Act# at the Same Time 

The Liver, 

K0U3I 

oa 

The Bowels 

• 1 


Tr^ the Editor: Diet a Sir: 

Pleaw inform your readers that I 
have a positive remedy for the cure 
of tiie above di-«tis', and that by its HO KSI HI 
use in iny practice, I have cured thousands of cases of the 
worst kind, aud of long standing, and will give 

r ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so 
strong U my faith, 1 will send 

ONE BOTTLE FREE, 

together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferer# addressing 
mo, giving their nun©, express, and P. 0. address. Pb-o.se 
allow this letter t»i anyone you may know who is suffering 
with this terrible disease, ainl oblige. ResLM-ctfully yours, 
DR. H. G. ROOT. 184 PJEAKI, ST., N. Y. 


and the Kidnevs. 


Thew great organs are tho natural cleansers 
of tbo system. It they work well, health wUl I o 
perfect If they become clogged dreadful dis¬ 
eases ui-e sure to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING 

Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation, Piles, Kidney Complaints, 
Graid, Diabetes, Rheumatic l*ains or Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned with 
the humors that should be expelled naturally. 

KIDNEY-WQBT W1LL restore 

the healthy action and all these destroying | 
!* "ill he banished* neglect them and you 
will live but to suffer. 

Thousand* have been cured. Try it and you 
wm add one more to the number. Tako It aud 
n ealth will once more gladden your heart. 

Whjr tuflVr longer from (be torment of nn achlnfrhark I 
Why bear ineli d hires* from Constipation and PI lea I 
KrovEY-WoHT will cure you. Try itatoneeand 
be satisfied. Your druggist lias 1U Price is 1.00. 

ITlthputup In Dry Vegetable Form, In 


l3Ttin cans one package of which makes six 


tlTquarts of medicine. 


OT Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated 


tSTtor the convenience of those who cannot 


readily prepare It. It gels tcith ejuol 


tATrfflcfeoru in either form. 


WELLS, lilt’U AlilhsON A CO., Prop’#, 
(Will send the dry postrpold.) BCRUMGT09, VT. 



Brown’s Craped Hand Book 



Tign 


M 




fcjIGNS. Most complete list ever betore presented to 

oVWSif 1 * A ®““.WaUd. WUMllm 

bcroll feaw. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY , Sole General 24$ ll^o^tfwuy, New York 
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A FEW OP THB BEST WtW APT00RAPH8, SHOVEW jUPBOTEMEBT FRO M P8I MQ 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


C Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month 

Former Style: I /O 


Post-office address: Ogdenaburgh, N. T. 

Tie beat specimens of improvement at this time come from Mr. C. F. Dfxien, Laportk, Pa. 

autographs (both old aud new) below 

[PVom the American Cultivator, 

Those of our readers inter- k 

well 1 to *read Prof Gaskell’s 
adveiti>ement in a noth it Col- » 

to do! lie is probably one of | ' ^ 

tlie most successful Business if 

h.iviug two successful schools, . r 

both under his own manage- \ m \ 

ment, the Bryant A Stratton 

College, Manchester, N. H.,and /.'■& ^yirtibis4iky::J^ W 

the Jersey City Business Col- 

lege, Jersey City. His address, Sft, V 

how elver, is New York City. We 

are glad to know liis Compen- ‘affiSmSA - * r \. 

dium has now sold to the ex- . 

tout of over ono hundred and ' <?' 

twenty thousand. This is the 
largest known focaay penman- " , 


[Don. Henri Wattkssox, in 
AuswomtoCorrespondcnts in 
the Louittille Gnu.-Journal.} 

** We havq roceived a number 
of Inquiries concerning this sys¬ 
tem of self-teaching penman¬ 
ship, and reply hers that it la 
valuable. Any one who wilT 
follow the methods laid down 
ip it, and give due applicatu n 
thereto, will cousider that a 
most excellent Investment of a 
dollar has been made. Tbe 
Oompendima places a good 
handwriting within the reach 
of every one, and its success has 
beau demonstrated by tbe sale 
in this oountry. and in England 
ofoverwrmty thousand copies ” 
[How. Jamb A. Wbstox, Ex* 
Governor of New Hamptkirn, 
in a note to the FkbHtl/er.] 
u Permit me to say that it fhr 
surpasses anything of the kind 
that has ever come to my notice, 
and I take pleasure in recom¬ 
mending it to tlie attention of 
all who de>i ra to learn to wriie 
v rapidly and well. With this os 
a guide, ard tact and applica¬ 
tion on the part of the learner, 
a beautiful handwriting may be 
acquired at trifling expense.** 
Present Style: 


Demoretts and Petereon'i 
Magazines highly recommend 
it for ladies who wish to writo 
a fashionable, elegant hand. 


Fortner Style 


Fortner Style 


Present Style 


Pr«*sent Style 


Norwich, N r T. 


rosi-office address 


Post-offlco address 
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